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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LONDON  CLUBS 
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THE  latest  classification  of  urban  ma 
kind    of  urbane  habits  is   into  ti 
distinct  groups,  the  clubman  and  the  mans 
the-street.       Than    London     there    is 
capital  in  Christendom  more 
celebrated 
They  are 

distinctive,  so  wide  in  their 
range  as  to  embrace  every 
kind  of  tt;mperament,  of 
interest,  of  social  standing 
of  which  the  "  clubable  ani- 
mal," as  Dr.  Johnson  called 
the  civilised  biped,  can 
boast. 

It  were  vain  for  any  man 
to  hope  to  possess  any  inti- 
mate knowledge  or  ar(iuaint- 
anceship  with  each  of  the 
hundred  and  more  soci:il 
institutions  which  stud  so 
plentifully  the  purlieus  of 
Piccadilly,  Pall  Mall,  and  St. 
James's  Street,  but  a  certain 
familiarity  with  the  leading 
ones  may  easily  bring  about 
interesting  conclusions. 

In  an  a(,'e  so  propitious 
for  special  studies,  especially 
of  a  human  and  social  kind, 
it  were  strange  if  clubs,  and 
in  particular  clubs  so  cele- 
brated as  those  of  London, 
should  be  left  out  of  philosophic  calcu- 
lation. There  are  students  of  cathedrals, 
Students  of  ancient  architectural  remains. 
Students  of  cockney  speech  and  manners, 
and  that  earnest  gentleman  in  the  shilling 
No.  IJ.     Xcw  Series.     April.   T904. 
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gallery,  the  student  of  the  drama ;  so  why 
not  club  students  ?  Why  not  a  careful 
course  of  observation  and  investigation  into 
the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  different 
tribes  and  families  which 
make  up  London  Clubdom  ? 
One  result  of  such  line  of 
study  would  be  the  percep- 
tion of  sharply- defined  types, 
eveii  on  the  same  social 
plJne,  liitherto  mayhap  un- 
suspected. The  progress 
from  the  AthenKum,  grim 
in  its  decorum,  to  the  breezy 
and  ingenuous  atmosphere 
of  the  Savage  Club,  would 
be  no  straight  line,  but  a 
series  of  surprising  and 
amusing  zi^iAigs,  and  the 
conclusion  would  reveal 
odd  colours  nml  contrasts 
in  the  English  character  to 
tvhich  foreigners  and  English 
society  novelists  have  not 
given  due  credit. 

It  was  once  the  writer's 
privilege  to  hear,  quite  un 
solicited,  in  the  dining-room 
of  an  hotel  at  Nice,  the  con^ 
fcssion  of  an  Knglish  waiter 
that  he  had  screed  for  nine 
years  at  seven  of  the  lead- 
ing Ix)ndon  chibs,  amongst 
which  were  the  Marlborough,  Urtniks's  and 
Wliitc's.  He  it  was  who  first  shed  light  on 
those  delicate  distinctions  of  domestic 
custom  and  conduct,  cuisine  and  cellarage 
which  part  those   seeming  twins,    White's 
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tion  could  have  thi 
.or  opportunity  to  obtain 
e  familiarity  as 
this,  or  be  at  liberty  to 
disclose  his  knowledge. 
One  could  hardly  expect 
a.  club  secretary  in  the 
course  of  a  long  extra- 
military  lifetime 
through 

three  clubs,  and  whai  he 
knew  he  would  liardlv 
diralge.     So  ne  tnust  ls.ke 

much  of  our  knowledge  at  THE  Marlborough. 

second  hand :  we  must  be 
acquainted  with  a  few  hundred,  or  at  least 
a  few  dozen  clubmen;  we  can  take  our 
stand  at  the  top  of  St.  James's  Street,  and 
watch  them  enter  and  issue  forth  of  a 
morning.  After  a  time  we  can  wager 
with  some  confidence  that  a  given  pedes- 
trian, unknown  to  us,  will  pause  at  certain 
portals  and  not  at  others;  that,  however 
irreproachably  attired,  this  young  gentle- 
man is  bound  for  the  Badminton  and  not 
for  the  Bachelor's;  that  yonder  undis- 
tinguished, portly  gentleman  will  enter  the 
Devonshire,  for  all  that  he  seems  headed  for 
the  lower  geographical  regions  of  Pall  Mall. 


It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  question : 
Wliich  is  London's  premier  club  ?    If  one 
indent    Greece,    or    estimated 
persons  and    things   by   Greek   standards, 
we   should    have    perhaps    less    hesitation. 
As  it  is,  in  a  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
country,  whose  sovereign   has   been  most 
of  his  life  a  clubman,  there  are  other  in- 
fiuential    considerations.       It   used    to   be 
said  that  fashionable  Englishmen  care  ver\- 
little   for  brains  and  ability   "and   other 
rubbish  of  that  kind,"  and  we  know  that 
the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  held  almost  the 
whole  literary  tribe  in  disdain,  reserving  his 
especial  contempt  for  jour- 
nalists.    One  of  his  dicta 
is  likely  long  to  be  remem- 
bered against  him.     There 
was  a  proposal  to  elect  a 
well-known    and    not    un- 
successful journalist  to  the 
club  where  "Dizzy's"  word 
was  law,  and    the   Prime 
Minister  heard    of  it   just 
in   time.     "For    Heaven's 
sake,"    he    wrote,    "don't 
let's    have   any   scribblers 
in  the  Cadton."     But,  of 
course,  it  was  impossible. 
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or  in  fact  any  of  the  other  political  clubs, 
there  are  singularly  few  "lit'r'y  gents"  at 
the  Carlton,  and  those,  like  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  are  chiefly  known  to  the  hall' 
porters  as  Tory  politicians. 

So  the  question  as  to  which  is  the 
leading  club  puzzles  a  foreigner  The 
verbal  juxtaposition  of  the  AlhenEeum  with 
the  Jockey  Club,  the  Marlborough,  the 
.  Bachelor's,  and  the  Traveller's  strikes  the 
mind  as  ludicrous ;  yet  these  are  probably 


the  n 


the  five  most  exclusive 
clubs  in  London.  The 
most  fascinating  feature  of 
the  Jockey  Club  is  its  mys- 
tery. It  has  been  called 
publicly  by  one  of  its 
members  "the  leading  club 
in  England  " ;  another,  not 
a  member,  has  described  it 
as  "  composed  of  a  few 
dukes  and  lords."  But 
where  is  its  habitat? 
Where  in  town  do  its 
members  meet?  We  know, 


t  besoughL 


that  the  town 
quarters  of 
these  "  few 
dukes  and 
lords "  is  at 
Marlfaoroush 
House  ?  Per- 
haps— hush — 
but 


ere  is  nothing 
that    report 


d  autho- 
rity, that  they 
meet  in  Lon- 
don as  welt  as 
at  sumptu 
quarters  at  Ep- 
som and  New- 
market. Can 
the  rumour 
be  true  — 
whispers  it  wit 
bated  breath- 


based  upon  .  seeing  two 
or  three  distinguished 
members  of  the  Jockey 
Club  lounging  across  the 
Mall  from  Buckingham 
Palace  one  fine  afternoon. 
Probably,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  the  Jockey  Club  is 
far  less  a  club  than  a  com- 
mittee for  the  management 
of  the  English  Turf.  It 
happens  to  be  very  select 
—difficult,  if  not  actually 
impossible,  for  an  outsider 
to  enter,  but  it  is  little 
mere  than  a  committee 
after  all,  and  there  are  also 
few  members  who  are  not  of  particularly 
blue  blood  who  have  succeeded  in  passing 
the  portals  of  the  Turf  Club,  which  is  a 
pretty  close  preserve  for  the  aristocracy. 

At  the  AthenKum  we  leap  from  turf  and 
titles  to  books  and  bishops.  Stay,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  even  though  one  may 
detest  gossip,  the  classical  precincts  in 
Waterloo  Place  have  lately  been  haunted 
by  a  picturesque  political  figure  now  the 
cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  Europe.  You  go 
to     the    AtheoEeum     to     find     illustrious 
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scholars,  scienlists,  thinkers — you  invariably 
encounter,  at  tlie  luncheon  liour,  the  bench 
of  bishops  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain! 
Proljably  one  of  the  happiest  moments 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  career  was  when  he 
found  himself  surveying  Pal!  Mali  from 
the  Athenaeum's  window  for  the  first  lime. 
That  old  whirligig.  Time — how  bizarre  are 
some  of  its  surprises !  The  late  W.  H. 
Smith,  Tory  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  v.*as  in  early  life  blackballed  at 


assimilated  to  them.  The  vision  of  a 
successful  even  a  "pushful,"  politician 
apparelled  in  these  habilaments  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  the  imagination. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  present  liishop 
of  London,  soon  after  his  election  lo  the 
Athen;eum,  entered  the  library  of  the  club 
(one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  by  the  waj), 
summoned  a  waiter,  and  requested  lo  be 
informed  if  Justin  Martyr  was  in  the 
library. 


UNITED   SERVICE. 


ARMY   AND   NAVY, 


the  Reform  Club.  In  middle  age  he  found 
himself  triumphantly  elected  to  the  Carlton. 
The  member  for  Birmingham  and  the 
British  Colonies  left  school  at  fourteen, 
and  rumour  has  said  that  he  has  since 
read  nothing  but  Dickens  and  the  daily 
newspapers.  Judge  then,  with  what 
complacency  he  finds  himself  lounging 
in  the  company  of  Greek  scholars  and 
heavy-browed  University  pundits.  As  for 
prelates  in  shovel  hats  and  gaiters,  the 
entire  membership  appears  to  be  coming 


"I  do  not  think  he's  a  member,  my 
lord,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  will  go  and 
consult  the  list." 

When  you  peep  into  the  lounge  of  the 
Marlborough  of,  say,  a  \Vednesday  evening 
before  dinner  lime  in  the  season,  one  of  the 
dangers  which  besets  the  liaut  ton  who  seek 
to  be  select  will  dawn  upon  you.  There 
are  times  when  I  have  thought  the  Marl- 
borough staircase  and  corridor  reminded 
me  of  the  ante-room  of  the  Emperor's 
palace  at    Vienna.     You   are  here  in  too 
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high  an  atmospnere.  Most 
of  tlie  s  man  est  men  in 
English  society  like  to  bu 
known  as  members  of  tlie 
Marlborough,  but  you  do 
not  generally  find  them 
there.  When  the  novelty 
has  worn  off,  lliey  driTc 
away  to  their  other  clubs. 
In  this  connection  tliere  is 
a  story  going  the  rounds  of 
clubdom  of  a  certain  out- 
spoken young  peer  who  had 


"  Marlborough  Club "  en- 
graved in  a  corner  of  his 
visiting-cards,  but  invariably 
crossed  this  out  with  a 
pencil,  explaining  that  hu 
never  went  there  now.  "1 
got  so  fearfully  bored,  you 
know,  looking  at  the 
Marquis  de  Several  and 
Sir  Christopher  Sykes.  If 
I  turned  up  for  lunch  or 
tea,  or  for  a  liltle  bridge 
or  baccarat  in  the  evening, 


there  were  Sir  Christopher 
Sykes  and  the  Marquis  de 
Soveral.  I  got  fearfully, 
dreadfully  bored,  you  know. 
When  I  wanted  a  look  at 
Vanity  Fair  or  the  Pifik 
'Un — er — I  mean  the  Tiirus 
or  the  Guardian  —  well, 
there  was  Sir  Christopher 
Sykes  and  the  Marquis  de 
Soveral  reading  'em.  But, 
1  say,  that  wasn't  the  worst 


^- 


cf  it.  When  I  mentioned 
ihe  matter  to  the  hall-porter 
what  d'ye  think  the  fellow 
said?  Said  that  the  Mar- 
(|uis  and  Sir  Christopher 
liadn't  been  near  the  club 
|i)r  months.  Yes,  begad,  I 
I  iclieve  he  was  right,  and  so 
I  — er — hang  out  at  the 
ilachelors'  now." 

Now,  the  Bachelors'  is  a 
young  establishment ;  it  is  a 
seminary  of   youths.      But 
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they  are  really  not  all  so  very  young.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  the  Bachelors' has  such 
a  fascination  for  youth.  Then  it  is  so 
convenient  to  "  the  Row  " — a  great  con- 
sideration in  the  season.  A  distinctive 
mark  of  the  Bachelors'  is  the  morning  coat 
of  ultra  cut :  it  is  an  invariable  badge  of 
the  Bachelor.  It  is  like  the  beard  at  the 
Travellers'.  It  is  not  considered  correct 
form  at  the  Travellers*  to  strip  the  chin 
of  its  hirsute  growth,  unless  you  happen 
to  be  a  very  great  " nob  "  indeed,  and  cien 


above  the  frivolities  of  the  more  juvenile 

members  of  the  other  exclusive  clubs. 
In  a  "Who's  Who"  of  clubs  we  might 

expect    10    find    the    chief    Conservative 

political  club  thus  catalogued : 

"Carlton,  The.  Bom  1838  ;  offspring 
of  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington.  Became 
manager  of  the  Tory  party.  Expert  wire- 
puller, but  very  haughty  and  exclusive. 
In  1896  returned  Mr.  Hooley's  cheque 
for  ;^io,ooo.  Recreation:  Politics. 
Address:    94,  Pall  Mali" 


CONSTITUTIONAU 


NATIONAL   LIBERAL. 


then  the  hall-porter  looks  at  you  properly 
a  little  askance.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find 
a.  reason  for  the  custom,  apart  from  the 
example  of  English  royalty.  The  Travel- 
lers' was  founded  by  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  "as  a  resort  for  gentlemen 
who  had  resided  or  travelled  abroad,  as 
well  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of 
foreigners,"  When  beards  come  in  fashion 
again  in  England,  the  Travellers'  will  be  li 
/d  moJe  without  the  necessity  of  change. 
As  it  is,  the  members  are  quite  irreproach- 
able in  the  matter  of  garments,  while  being 


It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hatton  that  members  of  the  Carlton  dress 
better  than  those  of  the  adjacent  Reform. 
Is  (here  some  subtle  connection  between 
Liberalism  and  careless  attire,  between 
Toryism  and  garments  by  Poole  ?  Yet  is 
not  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  one  of  the  best 
dressed  men  in  England,  a  Liberal?  Is 
not  Mr.  "Bobby"  Spencer  .ilso  a  Liberal? 
And  where  will  you  find  such  sartorial 
perfection  at  the  Carlton  ?  No ;  the 
Carlton  is  far  too  portly  and  middle-aged 
to  be  an  exquisite  in  dress,  and  the  Reform 
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is  too  practical  anil  too  much  in  earnest. 
The  Reform  member  is  middle-aged,  but 
he  is  not  portly. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Payn  said  of  the 
fanciful  Quality  Club  that  "it  was  the 
thinnest  club  in  London."  He  himself 
was  a  member  of  the  Reform,  and  he 
himself  was  painfully  thm.  And  yet  the 
Reform  cuisine  is  good,  and  its  cellars  are 
admirable,  even  though  the  vintages  are 
decreasing  annually  through  the  onslaughts 
of  members  of  the  Devonshire,  who  come 


thither  during  house- cleaning  time,  eating 
little,  but  drinking  with  the  rapacity  of  men 
who  have  thirsted  for  good  wine  long.  Doth 
of  these  clubs  are  full  of  editors  and  hterary 
men,  who  are,  as  the  Trenchmau  said,  "ob- 
vious by  their  not  being  "  at  the  Carlton. 

Brooks's  and  White's  are,  as  has  been 
hinted,  of  one  kidney.  The  prevalent 
impression  is  that  they  are  related,  just  as 
there  are  people  who  tlunk  there  is  a  strong; 
resemblance  between  Arthur's  and  lioodle's. 
True,  both  are  middle-aged  dandies,  but 
if  they  were  incarnate  end  personified  amd 
you   saw   them    turn    the    corner    of    St. 


BACHEIX)RS'. 


TRAVELLEKS . 
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And  yet  they  tell  us  that  a  great  change 
has  recently  come  over  Ctubland.  The 
improvement  of  hotels,  tlie  means  of  rapid 
transit  afforded  by  motor  cars,  added  to 
the  epidemic  of  smnll  clubs,  have  conspired 
to  rob  even  the  sweliest  clubs  of  their  old 
prestige.  This  may  be  so ;  but  all  things 
are  relative.  Perhaps  the  old  gloss  of 
everything  is  gone ;  the  rich  flavour  of  the 
halcyon  days  of  Lnglish  society,  of  Parlia- 
mentary life,  of  the  Army,  if  no(  of  the 
Navy,  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  gone,  never  to 
return  to  us  at  least  of  an  older  generation. 
l!ut  it  may  not  be  so  obvious  to  others 
who  view  them  with  a  more  dispassionate 
and  unprepossessed  eye.  To  them  it  is 
certain  that,  with  observation,  the  leading 
London  clubs  will  present  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Each  reader  of  this  article 
may  compare  the  types  here  presented 
with  his  own  conceptions,  and,  perhaps, 
if  not  precisely  instructed,  be  entertained 
by  the  comparison. 


James's  Street,  you  would  behold  a  striking 
difference.  Each  is  immaculately  ap- 
parelled, but  is  there  not  in  some  of  this 


I  the 
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brushing  of  the  now  grey  and  sparse 
chevtlure,  a  su^estion  of  other  days,  of 
other  fashions?  Yea,  even  though  the  hair 
be  blond  or  raven,  far  surjwssing  the  mere 
glories  of  commonplace  nature  and 
juvenility.  At  White's  there  used  to  be 
two  chairs  near  the  bow  window  for  the 
veterans  who  were  carried  in  and  seated 
there  by  their  valeis  as  regularly  as  a 
certain  hour  came,  and  hoc  to  any 
youngster  of  fifty  or  so  who  dared  to 
occupy  these  twin  posts  of  honour  ! 

It  is  odd  to  reflect  that  a  century  ago 
all  London  clubdom  consisted  of  only 
While's,  Brooks's,  Boodle's,  the  Cocoa 
Tree,  Graham's  and  Arthur's,  which  had 
in  turn  extinguished  a  score  of  others. 
They  were  chiefly  gaming  clubs,  while  now 
there  are  leading  clubs  where  all  gambling 
is  sternly  discountenanced.  And  what  of 
the  ladies'  clubs,  the  Empress,  the  Sesame, 
the  Green  Park,  and  the  Pioneer,  not  to 
mention  the  select  clubs  for  both  sexes. 
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By   MRS.    FRANK    MORRIS 


Author  of  "  Cornish  Whiddles  for  Teenin'  Time ' 


**  QURE,  Mistress  Stubson,  there  will  be 

O  no  chance  of  Captain  Tom  being 
disinherited  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  Mistress  Dorothea,  seeing 
he  has  married  a  young  wife  ?  Ah ! 
Mistress  Dorothea,  it's  a  pity  that  the 
Squire  did  not  look  near  at  home  for  a  wife 
thirty  years  ago.  My  poor  Tom  would  not 
have  been  reared  on  false  expectations  in 
that  case  as  he  has  been." 

Mistress  Dorothea  blushed,  for  from  her 
girlhood  she  had  been  picked  out  by  the 
county  and  country  as  the  fitting  wife  for 
her  cousin,  Squire  Trafford.  But  the 
Squire  had  no  interests  beyond  his  library, 
and  marriage  did  not  present  itself  as  a 
possible  state  for  himself,  until — and  here 
the  story  begins. 

Time,  that  steals  most  things,  robbed 
Squire  Trafford  of  his  eyesight.  Not  that 
he  became  blind,  but  his  sight  was  not 
equal  to  the  hours  of  writing  which  the 
production  of  his  learned  books  required — - 
books  on  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  from 
the  days  of  the  Phoenicians,  for  this  study 
had  engrossed  Squire  Trafford's  whole  life. 
But  Time,  again,  may  steal  from  us  at  one 
end  of  life,  yet  give  at  the  other,  and  the 
squire  found  that  the  orphan  daughter  of 
an  old  college  friend  had  arrived  at  an  age 
when  her  school-days  should  end.  The 
letter  telling  him  this  troubled  him  much. 
He  thought  of  it  all  that  day,  for  he  was  a 
conscientious  man,  and  the  girl  had  been 
left  alone  and  pennil,ess  in  the  world.  His 
money  had  clothed,  fed,  and  educated  her  ; 
but  never  had  he  troubled  to  see  the  child 
of  his  friend  during  the  ten  years  he  had 
befriended  her.  She  had  been  a  pale,  ugly 
child  of  six  when  he  had  taken  her  to  a 
school  at  Exeter,  and  now  here  was  the 
schoolmistress  writing  to  say  she  was 
sixteen.  Was  it  sixteen?  Really,  the 
writing  was  so  indistinct 


Was  it  the  writing?  Were  not  printed 
words  equally  difficult  to  decipher?  Per- 
haps the  trouble  was  in  his  spectacles  !  He 
had  not  bought  a  new  pair  since  he  had 
taken  the  child  to  school.  Why  not  get  a 
new  pair  at  Exeter,  and  at  the  same  time 
consult  with  the  schoolmistress  as  to  what 
he  should  do  with  this  girl  of  sixteen.  It 
was  but  a  pleasant  journey  from  Cowsand 
Manor  and  he  had  been  wanting  some 
new  books  for  many  months.  Everything 
pointed  the  way  to  Exeter,  and  the  Squire 
followed  the  way  pointed  out. 

He  first  visited  the  optician,  and  from 
him  learned  that  the  spectacles  were  not  to 
be  had  that  could  help  his  sight  "  You 
must  rest  your  eyes.  Squire  Trafford." 

"  My  studies,"  groaned  the  unfortunate 
student. 

"  Get  a  secretary,"  suggested  the  optician. 
"  Better  that  than  a  dog." 

"  A  dog  !  "  said  the  squire  wonderingly. 

The  optician,  who  was  an  honest  man, 
pointed  towards  the  street  where  a  dog 
tugged  at  one  end  of  a  string  while  the 
other  was  held  by  a  blind  man. 

"I  see,"  murmured  the  squire,  as  he 
turned  and  left  the  shop. 

But  where  to  go  first  ?  The  book-shop  ? 
No,  he  could  not  see  to  read.  He  gazed 
up  and  down  Fore  Street ;  he  could  see 
the  people  easily  enough.  If  he  employed 
a  secretary  it  would  save  him  from  needing 
a  dog. 

The  squire  was  a  hard  man — hard  to 
himself  and  to  the  world  ;  but  he 
shuddered  as  he  thought  of  the  alternative 
to  a  secretary.  He  began  to  ponder  where 
he  should  find  one.  His  nephew  Tom 
might  have  served  if  he  had  been  grateful 
to  his  uncle  and  profited  by  the  tuition  he 
had  provided  for  him.  But  Tom  had 
certainly  not  done  so ;  he  had  not  even 
learned  to  spell  properly,  and  to  save  him 
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from  enlisting  Squire  TrafTord  had  bought 
him  a  commission  in  the  Devonshire 
Blues.  The  nephew  had  been  an  expen- 
sive disappointment,  for  he  also  had  been 
an  orphan  and  penniless,  and  dependent 
on  the  squire. 

"  Tom,"  pondered  the  old  man,  "  might 
marry  this  girl  of  sixteen  and  live  at  Cow- 
sand  Manor  and  let  his  wife  be  eyes  to  me." 

"Yes,  Tom  should  do  this."  So  the 
squire  decided,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
disposed  of  the  lives  of  the  two  young 
people  than  he  set  about  carrying  out  his 
plans. 

He  went  straight  back  to  the  Cathedral 
Hotel  and  ordered  an  express  rider  to  take 
a  letter  to  Plymouth,  where  the  Devonshire 
Blues  were  stationed.  He  wrote  the  letter 
with  difficulty,  telling  Tom  his  sight  was 
failing,  urging  his  claims  on  the  young 
man's  gratitude,  dwelling  on  the  disap- 
pointment that  Tom  had  ever  been,  and 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  would  em- 
brace this  opportunity  of  making  amends 
for  past  failure. 

The  letter  finished  and  despatched. 
Squire  Trafford  dined,  and  afterwards 
visited  the  school  to  inspect*  Tom's  bride 
elect,  who  was  to  be  to  him  the  alternative 
of  the  dog,  and  of  whom  he  sincerely  hoped 
Tom  would  approve. 

Joan  Tremearne,  all  unconscious  of  the 
fate  awaiting  her,  but  with  a  heart  full  of 
gratitude  to  her  benefactor,  made  a  favour- 
able impression  on  the  squire.  She  could 
read  fluently  and  clearly,  write  quickly  and 
spell  correctly.  She  visited  the  book- 
shop with  her  benefactor  and  learned 
quickly  to  discern  excellencies  in  type. 
She  had  a  clear  yet  low  voice,  which 
soothed  the  squire's  ear  so  that  he  hardly 
missed  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

The  girl  was  a  treasure,  and  the  squire 
thanked  Providence  that  his  virtue  was 
thus  quickly  rewarded.  Tom  was  fortunate 
to  have  such  an  anchor  to  moor  him  to  the 
Manor  while  he  gaily  rode  on  the  bosom 
of  the  waters  serving  his  King. 

A  week  passed  pleasantly  for  all.  For 
Joan  Tremearne,  because  she  was  of  use  to 
her  dead  father's  friend,  and  because  she 
was   having   new   clothes   bought   for   her 


wedding  with  the  kind  squire's  nephew, 
Captain  Tom.  Moreover,  after  ten  years  of 
rigid  discipline  within  the  high  school  walls, 
she  was  seeing  the  world  beyond  them.  For 
so  to  Joan  seemed  the  drives  in  the  country, 
the  walks  in  the  city,  the  shopping  and  the 
flattery  of  the  obsequious  shopmen  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  astonishing  change  in 
the  attitude  of  her  late  schoolmistress. 
Life  was  joy  to  Joan  Tremearne  for  that 
week  of  her  life. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  squire's 
messenger  returned.  He  had  been  ex- 
pected in  half  that  time.  He  brought  a 
letter  from  Tom,  short,  ill-spelled  and 
worse  written,  worst  of  all  in  what  it 
contained. 

"I  doan't  want  no  wife.  I  like  swet 
harts.  Kan  you  speer  me  five  hunderd 
poun  ?     Your  obt.  nephew, 

"  Tom  Traford." 

"  Trafford  with  one  F,  and  he  knows  it 
annoys  me.  Five,  hundred  pounds  !  Not 
a  penny  1  My  fine  fellow,  I  am  willing  to 
pay  for  your  wife  but  not  your  *swet  harts.' 
Now,  how  the  Devil  am  I  to  have  this  girl 
for  a  secretary  now?  I  don't  know  any 
other  young  fellow  to  marry  her." 

There  was  a  pause,  for  the  squire's 
utterance  was  choked  by  his  passion.  He 
was  a  choleric  man.  The  fashionable 
schoolmistress  regarded  him  keenly,  for  he 
was  seated  in  her  parlour  while  he  recounted 
his  woes.  The  lady  coughed  genteelly 
behind  her  mittened  hand. 

"  I  have  never  quite  approved  of  your 
plan.  Squire  Trafford,"  she  ventured  to 
simper  softly. 

"  Not  approve,  madam,  not  approve  !  " 

The  squire's  face  w^as  congested,  his  eyes 
bulged,  he  snorted  with  impotent  fury. 

The  schoolmistress  was  not  to  be 
frightened.  Beneath  .a  soft  demeanour  lay 
a  will  of  steel. 

"No  one  asked  me,"  she  rejoined 
quietly,  "or  I  would  have  spoken  before. 
Your  plan  seemed  to  me  a  foolish  one,  for 
your  nephew  is  not  the  type  of  man  to 
leave  his  wife  behind  him  if  he  loved  her, 
as  I  think  he  would,  for  Joan  Tremearne 
is  not  a  girl  a  man  like  Captain  Trafford 
would  dislike." 
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"You  mean  I  should  let  him  see  her 
and  fall  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

"  You  would  have  lost  your  secretary  if 
he  had,  squire;  he  would  have  married  her 
and  taken  her  away  with  him." 

"  Then  why  speak  of  his  seeing  her  ?  I 
want  a  secretary,  and  you  go  and  show  me 
I  can't  have  her." 

"I  would  show  you  how  to  keep  her 
always  for  your  secretary,  squire,  if  you 
will  listen  to  me." 

"  How,  madam?" 

"  Marry  her." 

The  squire  sat  silent  for  some  minutes. 
The  schoolmistress  watched  her  words  take 
effect. 

"  She's  a  clean,  wholesome-looking  girl, 
good  teeth  and  hair  and " 

The  schoolmistress  smiled  at  this  meagre 
description  of  the  charms  of  her  prettiest 
pupil,  with  so  fair  a  skin,  and  pouting 
poppy-red  under  lip,  her  masses  of  bronze 
coloured  hair,  and  her  slender,  lissom 
figure.  All  these  should  buy  her  a  home 
and  position.  The  schdolmistress  would 
like  to  visit  at  Cowsand  Manor  during  the 
vacations,  and  Joan  had  a  grateful  nature. 

Just  then  Joan  herself  came  in  and 
curtseyed  deeply  at  the  door. 

"  My  ungrateful  cousin  Tom  won't  marry 
you,  my  dear,"  said  the  squire,  angrily. 

Joan's  grey  eyes  dilated,  her  under  lip 
-pouted,  and  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  Then  I  shan't  eat  my  cake,"  she  sobbed, 
"  nor  wear  my  wedding  gown  —  nor  — 
wear  my  veil  and  wreath,  and  I've  promised 
the  girls  they  should  pass  some  cake 
through  my  ring  to  dream  on." 

"  What  on  earth  is  she  talking  of  ? " 
queried  the  squire. 

The  schoolmistress  smiled  an  interroga- 
tion. "  Shall  I  tell  her  ?  "  she  whispered, 
and  without-  waiting  for  his  reply,  that  lady 
glided  to  Joan  and  encircled  her  in  her 
arms. 

"  Ah,  my  child,  but  you  may  do  all  this, 
for  the  squire  wishes  to  marry  you  himself." 

"  Will  he  ?  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you, 
Sir." 

Joan  ran  to  him,  and  dropped  on  her 
Jcnees  at  his  side. 


"  Oh,  Sir,  you  gave  me  such  a  fright. 
The  girls  are  all  dying  of  envy  of  my  ring 
and  clothes  and  wedding  gown — and " 

"Of  your  old  husband?"  the  squire 
added  chuckling,  his  good  humour  restored. 
"  Well,  well,  the  same  licence  will  do.  Tom 
was  named  after  me.  Good-bye,  Madam, 
bring  her  to  church  to-morrow  as  we 
arranged.  Have  her  boxes  ready  on  the 
carriage.  We'll  start  for  home  as  soon  as 
she  can  change  her  finery  and  has  lent  her 
ring  to  her  friends.  Good-bye,  madam. 
Your  plan  is  the  best,  I  vow,  for  me.  But 
Tom,  that  ungrateful  cur — he  shall  suffer  I 
promise  you." 

So  it  happened  that  the  old  squire  and 
his  young  wife  were  the  objects  of  dis- 
cussion by  the  two  gossips.  Mistress 
Stubson,  the  squire's  relative  and  house- 
keeper and  Miss  Dorothea,  also  a  cousin, 
and  a  favourite  of  the  squire  fifty  years  ago. 

"  My  poor  Tom ! "  sighed  Mistress 
Stubson,  "  the  Jews  will  be  on  to  you  now. 
I  wish  it  may  be  true  tnere  is  no  chance  of 
your  being  disinherited."  Mistress  Stubson 
slowly  shook  her  head'as  she  relocked  her 
tea-caddy  before  ringing  for  the  wooden 
bowl  and  mop,  the  hot  water  and  fine 
cloths  with  which  she  washed  and  mopped 
her  tea  things  daily. 

Indeed,  Mistress  Stubson  was  correct  in 
her  fears  that  the  Jews  would  harry  Tom, 
that  reckless  one.  As  heir  to  an  elderly 
bachelor  uncle.  Captain  Trafford  found 
borrowing  easy^  As  heir  to  that  uncle, 
who  had  taken  to  himself  a  young  wife,  he 
found  the  Jews  spoke  only  of  repayment, 
and  refused  to  advance  money  for  the 
future.  But  this  fact  did  not  make  Tom 
feel  bitter  against  his  uncle's  bride,  nor  did 
he  repent  of  his  refusal  to  marry  the  lady 
himself. 

Even  Mistress  Stubson  did  not  dislike 
her  new  mistress.  Joan  was  so  humble  and 
industrious,  she  looked  so  young  and  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  long  days  spent  in  the 
squire's  library,  that  Mistress  Stubson  pitied 
the  young  creature,  whose  eyes  had,  during 
the  months  since  her  marriage,  learned  to 
wear  an  expression  of  sadness  and  wonder. 

Joan  herself  was  not  conscious  of  it. 
She  loved  to  put  on  her  pretty  gowns  and 
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wear  them  about  the  old  Manor  house,  to 
see  the  reflection  of  her  flowered  chintzes 
and  silks  and  muslins  in  the  mirrors  in  the 
old  rooms.  For  the  squire  did  not  work 
after  his  dinner  at  four  o'clock,  and  as  he 
walked  alone  after  that  meal  and  dozed  after 
supper,  Joan  had  several  hours  of  freedom, 
which  she  spent  on  wet  days  within  the 
Manor,  and  on  fine  ones  in  the  garden. 
As  the  days  lengthened,  and  April,  May,  and 
June  followed  each  other,  the  garden  took 
on  fresh  glories  daily.  Joan  would  stretch 
her  arms  above  her  head  and  sigh  when  she 
rose  stiffly  from  her  chair  at  the  writing- 
table,  and  would  steal  from  the  room 
gently,  leaving  the  squire  to  go  to  his  room 
to  dress  for  dinner,  which  he  had  never  in 
his  life  failed  to  do. 

Joan  would  go  to  her  room  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  a  door  connected  it  with  the 
squire's  room.  He  had  let  her  furnish  it  as 
she  pleased,  and  Joan  had  ordered  the  cur 
tains  and  furnishings  from  Exeter  according 
to  her  fancy,  and  tne  squire  paid  the  bill 
without  a  murmur.  In  this  bedroom  used  by 
young  Mistress  Trafford  was  a  large  hang- 
ing closet  in  which  Joan's  dearly-prized 
dresses  hung.  In  the  back  of  this  cup- 
board was  built  an  iron  safe  that  held  the 
precious  Trafford  diamonds.  And  Joan 
was  the  only  person  connected  with  the 
manor  who  did  not  know  of  their  existence. 
The  squire  saw  no  use  in  telling  his  bride 
about  them,  lest  she  should  wish  to  go 
abroad  and  show  them,  when  he  wished  her 
to  stay  at  home.  Mistress  Stubson  felt 
they  were  Captain  Tom's  property,  and 
did  not  intend  to  see  Mistress  Trafford 
wear  poor  Tom's  jewels.  The  key  of  this 
safe  the  squire  wore  on  his  fob  chain  all 
day,  and  slept  with  the  chain  under  his 
pillow  at  night.  Captain  Tom  knew  of 
the  diamonds,  knew  also  that  the  squire 
had  not  given  them  to  his  bride.  Mistress 
Stubson  wrote  him  ill-spelled  letters,  but 
gave  him  news  of  his  old  home.  The 
remembrance  of  the  jewels  returned  to  Tom 
when  he  was  in  sore  straits  to  find  money 
to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  to  a  brother 
officer,  and  there  was  only  one  alternative 
to  the  non-payment  of  this  debt ;  for  a  life 
robbed  of  honour  was  impossible  to  live. 


It  was  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  Tom 
was  to  embark  with  his  regiment  to  set  sail 
for  America,  where  there  were  rebels  to  the 
King  waiting  to  be  subdued. 

"  If  I  can  get  the  key  I  can  get  the 
diamonds.  I  can  get  into  my  old  bedroom- 
window  by  the  ap[)le  tree,  as  I  have  done 
hundreds  of  times  before.  My  old  uncle 
sleeps  next  door,  and  his  bride— she  sleeps 
in  my  old  bedroom.      That's  a  poser  for 
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Tom  put  his  finger  to  the  trigger  of  his 
pistol  and  held  the  barrel  to  his  forehead. 
But  life  throbbed  strongly  in  his  veins,  and 
with  a  shudder  he  put  it  back  in  the  case. 

"  Hang  it  all,  I'll  have  a  try  first.  I  can 
but  come  to  this  if  I  fail." 

He  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  his  horse 
to  be  brought  round.  It  was  but  eight 
miles  to  Cowsand  Manor;  he  would  be 
able  if  he  got  the  diamonds,  to  raise  money 
on  them  before  the  ship  set  sail  on  the 
morrow. 

So  it  happened  that  Tom  was  riding 
along  the  dusty 'hay-scented  lanes  whilst 
Mistress  Stubson  and  Mistress  Dorothea 
sipped  their  tea ;  and,  seated  in  th'e  fork  ot 
the  apple-tree  that  grew  beneath  her  bed- 
room and  outside  the  houskeeper's  room, 
Joan  Trafford  overheard  the  gossip's  words 
and  learned  for  the  first  time  what  his 
refusal  to  marry  her  had  cost  the  squire's 
heir.  Mistress  Trafford  crept  deftly  up  the 
slanting  forked  branch  that  reached  towards 
the  walls  of  the  manor  house,  and  from  it 
stepped  on  to  the  ivy  and  climbed  up  it 
to  her  window-sill  and  thus  regained  her 
bedroom.  Her  cheeks  burnt  at  the 
memory  of  the  suggested  possibility  of 
Tom  being  disinherited.  He  must  not  be ; 
she  had  done  him  harm  enough,  the 
lovable,  thoughtless  young  soldier.  For 
Joan  had  heard  much  of  him  during  the 
last  three  months.  "  The  squire  ought  to 
have  let  him  see  me,"  Joan  said  to  herself; 
**of  course  he  would  not  marry  to  order." 

"  Supper  is  ready,"  said  Mistress  Stubson^ 
coming  to  the  door. 

"  I — am  tired — "  stammered  Joan,  "  my 
head — aches;  I  don't  want  to  go  down- 
stairs again  to-night." 

"  Dearie    me,    sure    your     cheeks    are 
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burning  ;  no  wonder,  shut  up  all  day  in 
that  dull  room.  Stay  here,  dearie,  I'll 
bring  your  supper  up  to  you." 

"  Don't  bring  me  anything.  I  can't  eat 
again  to-night." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  but  I  will.  You  wait,  dearie  ; 
just  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  chicken's  wing 
and  a  custard,  I'll  set  it  here  on  this 
table." 

Joart  was  too  gentle  to  resist,  and  sat 
jn  her  armchair  looking  out  at  the  pearl- 
tinted  tors  on  Dartmoor,  whilst  Mistress 
Stubson  bustled  in  and  out  of  the  room 
whilst  she  spread  the  table  for  her  young 
mistress.  She  drew  the  curtains  across 
the  alcove  in  which  the  lattice  window  was 


set,  and  lit  (he  hanging  silver  lamp,  turned 
down  the  bed,  laid  out  her  night  robe  and 
brought  hot  water.  But  sweet  Mistress 
'IVafford  sat  still  in  the  chair,  although  the 
drawn  curtains  hid  the  open  window  and 
the  view  beyond.  But  her  bodily  eyes 
sav/  nothing,  for  a  mental  vision  filled  both 
heart  and  mind.  She  rose  at  last,  curved 
her  arm  as  far  round  Mistress  Stubson  as  it 
would  go,  and  rubbed  her  cheek  against 
hers  whilst  she  murmured,  "  Why  does  not 
the  squire's  nephew  pay  me  a  visit?" 

"  Lawk  a  mercy  !  what  made  jou  think 
of  that.  Mistress  Trafford.'" 

"■J"his  used  to  be  his  bedroom,"  Joan 
went  on.     "  I  have  it  now  ■  but  I  put  all  his 
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old  books  and  toys  away  carefully,  Mistress 
Stubson,  and  the  furniture  and  rugs  too. 
He  may  have  the  room  again  one  day 
exactly  as  it  used  to  be.  I  shall  ask  my 
husband  to  invite  him.*' 

"  Lawk  a  mercy  ! "  ejaculated  Mistress 
Stubson  again. 

Joan  kissed  her  cheek  and  said  gently, 
"  You  would  like  to  see  Captain  Tom  here 
again  ?  " 

"  That  I  would,  dearie." 

"  Then  he  must  come.  I'll  tell  the  squire 
he  must.     Good-night,  and  thank  you." 

She  locked  the  door  after  Mistress 
Stubson,  and  also  that  which  led  to  her 
husband's  bedroom,  then  curled  herself 
up  on  her  bed  dressed  as  she  was,  and  in  a 
moment  was  fast  asleep,  one  arm  curved 
beneath  her  head,  the  other  flung  across 
the  cover  with  the  palm  of  her  hand  turned 
upwards,  and  her  white  fingers  with  their 
pink  nails  slightly  curved  inwards. 

Midnight  arrived,  and  Tom,  who  had 
fastened  his  horse  in  the  lane  beyond  the 
manor  gardens,  had  stolen  round  the  paths 
to  the  apple-tree,  from  which  he  deftly 
swung  himself  to  the  ivy  and  thence  over 
the  window-sill  into  his  old  bedroom,  a 
view  of  which  was  barred  by  the  drawn 
curtain,  but  through  the  slit  shone  a  thin 
line  of  light. 

Captain  Tom  drew  off  his  boots  and 
peeped  in  between  the  curtains.  Seeing 
the  bed  with  a  girl  fully-dressed  flung  un- 
comfortably across  the  turned-back  sheet, 
Tom  concluded  she  must  be  asleep,  and 
crept  forwards  into  the  room. 

"Poor  girl,  she  must  have  been  dead 
tired,''  thought  Tom  pitifully. 

Joan's  hair  was  half-undone,  her  shoes 
were  still  on  her  feet,  her  soft  red  lips  were 
slightly  parted,  and  her  cheeks  had  lost 
their  flush  and  showed  pale  beneath  her 
dark  eyelashes. 

Tom  forgot  to  look  for  beauty  in  the 
young  form,  for  the  helplessness  and  inno- 
cence of  the  girl  were  alone  apparent  to 
him.  Snores  from  beyond  the  doorway 
reminded  Tom  of  his  business,  and  with  a 
determined  air  he  moved  away,  from  the 
bedside  and  turned  the  other  door-key 
noiselessly  in  the  lock.     He  made  his  way 


to  his  uncle's  bed  without  a  falter,  for 
nothing  had  changed  in  the  squire's  room 
since  Tom  could  remember. 

He  slipped  his  hand  beneath  the  pillow, 
and  then  from  the  fob  unhooked  the  key, 
and  taking  it  to  his  old  bedroom,  re-locked 
the  door. 

Then  he  unlocked  the  cupboard  door,  to 
fmd  himself  confronted  by  a  woman's  gown, 
another,  and  yet  another. 

He  did  not  pause,  but  unhung  them  and 
threw  them  behind  him  on  to  the  floor, 
where  they  fell  noiselessly.  Not  so  noise- 
lessly but  that  the  girl  heard  their  rustling 
flight.  Springing  ofl"  the  bed  she  received 
the  last  gown  in  her  arms.  It  was  her 
much-prized  wedding  gown,  and  hugging  it 
in  her  arms  she  entered  the  cupboard. 

"  How  do  you  dare  touch  my  wedding 
dress  ?  "  she  panted. 

"Oh,  I  hope  you're  not  frightened,"  said 
Tom,  lamely. 

"  I  was  at  first.  1  thought  it  was  the 
squire.  What  do  you  want?  Who  are 
you  ?  " 

"  I'm  Tom  Trafibrd.     And " 

"  Go  on." 

Tom  stood  irresolute  before  the  girl,  so 
angry  at  the  outrage  done  her  wedding 
gown,  which  she  hugged  to  her,  her  face 
above  it  showing  but  as  a  narrow  slip,  for 
her  hair  had  fallen  on  each  side  and  hid 
the  oval  of  the  cheeks. 

Tom,  with  his  knowledge  of  women, 
decided  on  his  course  of  action,  and  briefly 
told  her  the  truth.  He  was  mortified  to 
find  that  she  took  no  notice  of  his  troubles, 
only  of  her  own  grievance. 

"Do  you  mean  that  there  are  diamonds 
that  I  ought  to  be  wearing  ?  " 

"Well,  I  thought  as  the  squire  only 
married  you  that  you  might  write  for  him, 
and  they  %vere  lying  idle " 

"You  make  a  mistake,"  said  the  girl 
calmly.  "  The  squire  married  me  because 
you  would  not,  and  I  did  not  want  to  waste 
this  go^vn."  Joan  held  it  up,  so  that  her 
face  was  hidden. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  then,"  stammered 
Tom,  simply,  for  it  dawned  on  him  at  that 
moment  that  he  had  been  a  fool. 

"  No ;    you   liked  *  swet-harts,'  you  did 
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not  want  *  wifes/  "  Joan  whispered,  dropping 
the  gown  again  and  resting  her  chin  on  the 
orange-blossom. 

"I  was  a  fool,"  Tom  said  again;  but 
this  time  fie  watched  her  face.  Joan's  eyes 
were  still  stern  in  expression. 

"Open  the  safe  and  give  me  my 
diamonds,"  she  commanded.  "  Put  them 
on  my  gown."  She  caught  up  the  satin 
skirt  in  the  other  hand  and  held  her 
wedding  gown  out  to  receive  the  jewels, 
as  Tom  opened  and  emptied  each  case 
in  turn. 

"  This  is  the  last,"  Tom  whispered  as  he 
laid  a  string  of  light  across  the  mass  of 
jewels. 

Joan  crept  out  of  that  hanging  closet  to 
her  bed,  on  which  she  spread  her  wedding 
gown  and,  seating  herself  on  the  side  of 
the  bed,  held  up  the  jewelled  ornaments 
one  by  one. 

Tom  watching  her  swore  softly  to  himself. 
He  began  to  fear  Mistress  Trafford's  love 
of  the  diamonds  would  interfere  with  his 
proposal  to  borrow  them.  After  a  while 
the  beauty  of  his  uncle's  wife  began  to 
reveal  itself  to  him,  the  supple,  slim  fingers, 
the  delicately  turned  wrists,  the  uptilted 
chin,  the  curve  of  her  ears,  as  she  flung 
her  hair  back  out  of  her  way.  And  Tom 
dropped  on  one  knee,  and  rested  his  elbow 
on  the  other,  and  forgot  his  own  need  in 
contemplating  the  loveliness  of  her  on 
whom  he  gazed,  whilst  Joan  forgot  every- 
thing else  in  her  admiration  of  the 
diamonds.  She  held  a  brooch  at  arm's 
length  to  admire  the  gleam  of  the  blue 
light  in  it,  and  her  eyes  fell  on  Tom  kneel- 
ing beside  her. 

The  spirit  of  fun  awoke  in  her  as  she 
leaned  forward  and  fastened  the  brooch  in 
his  lace  tie ;  then  she  fastened  a  ceinture 
about  his  neck  and  placed  a  circlet  on  his 
square  head,  laughing  softly  to  herself 
as  she  did  it. 

Tom  kept  as  still  as  though  he  were 
really  the  lay  figure  Mistress  Trafford 
seemed  to  think  him.  His  own  need,  his 
own  danger,  had  slipped  from  his  memory 
to  recur  to  Joan,  for  she  suddenly  plucked 
the  circlet  from  his  head  and  asked 
seriously,  "  How  will  you  carry  them  ?  " 
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"  Do — you  mean  to  say  you  will  give 
them  to  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  what  did  you  think  ?" 

"You  admire  them,  so  —  I — I — can 
manage  without  them." 

"You  told  me  how  you  could  manage 
without  them,"  said  Mistress  Trafibrd, 
sternly.  "  Let  me  unfasten  the  brooch — 
now  this,"  said  Joan,  her  fingers  busy  with 
the  diamonds,  her  eyes  steady  and  critical. 
"  Quick,  tell  me  where  you  will  hide 
them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

Joan  was  off  the  bed  and  gliding  about 
the  room.  She  brought  her  work-box  and 
brought  it  to  the  bed. 

"  Off  with  your  coat." 

Tom  obeyed  and  stood  by  her  side  as 
she  ripped  the  lining  and  slipped  in  the 
jewels. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  and  whispered, 
"You  must  be  hungry;  go  and  eat  my 
supper.  It  will  save  me  a  scolding  from 
Mistress  Stubson." 

"I  would  rather  help  you." 

"  Help  me  !     You  can't.     Go  and  eat." 

Tom  again  obeyed,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  how  very  little  Mistress  Stubson 
considered  enough  for  her  mistress.  He 
had  finished  before  the  lining  of  the  coat 
was  re-sewn. 

"  You  shall  have  them  all  back  one  day," 
he  said  earnestly. 

"  I  don't  want  them,''  Joan  answered,  as 
she  held  out  the  coat  for  him  to  put  on. 
"Your  boots,"  she  said  quietly;  "put  them 
on.  Never  mind  the  key,  I  will  replace  it. 
Yes,  I  will.  You  must  go  before  the  hay- 
makers are  about.  They  begin  work  at 
dawn.     Go — go." 

There  was  entreaty  in  her  voice  as  she 
caught  his  hand  and  led  him  towards  the 
window.  She  leaned  across  the  sill  and 
watched  him  depart.  Tom  was  just  about 
to  swing  on  the  apple  tree,  but  instead  he 
climbed  up  the  ivy  again  and  hung  on  to  the 
window-ledge  with  one  hand,  whilst  he  put 
his  other  about  her  neck  and  drew  her  face 
close,  and  kissed  her  forehead  gently.  Then 
he  swung  himself  off,  and  Joan  could  hear 
the  rustle  of  the  leaves  of  the  apple-trees 
and   the  soft  scrunch  on  the  gravel-paths 
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and,  later,  the  beat  of  a  horse's  hoof  rang 
from  the  rising  hill  that  hid  Cowsand 
Manor  from  Plymouth. 

She  stood  up  and  surveyed  her  room, 
with  its  litter  of  gowns  l3ring  empty  and 
lifeless  on  the  carpet  She  picked  them 
up  and  hung  them  in  the  closet  without  a 
pause  to  think.  But  when  she  picked  up 
her  wedding  gown  from  the  bed  she  hid 
her  face  in  its  satin  folds  and,  throwing 
herself  on  the  bed  with  it,  sobbed  as  though 
her  heart  would  break. 

A  dog  barking,  and  a  man's  voice  calling 
out,  warned  Joan  that  morning  would  bring 
Mistress  Stubson  to  superintend  her 
toilet.  So,  with  a  final  sob,  Joan  arose 
and  carried  her  wedding  gown  into  the 
closet  and  hung  it  at  the  back,  close  to 
the  iron  safe.  Then  she  undressed,  but 
she  had  to  take  one  peep  out  of  the  window 
again,  and  as  she  did  so  she  noticed  that 
the  dewdrops  were  flattened  on  the  window- 
sill,  and  to  her  conscious  eyes  this  was  a 
tale  of  one  who  had  crushed  them.  So 
she  searched  the  supper  tray  for  a  few 
crumbs  and  spread  them  on  the  ledge. 
The  sparcity  of  them  struck  her  as  pitiful. 
"Poor  fellow,  how  hungry  he  must  have 
been,"  she  whispered,  "but  it  will  look  as 
though  birds  have  taken  the  rest."  She 
unlocked  her  bedroom  door  that  led  on 
to  the  corridor,  and  crept  into  bed  and 
pulled  the  sheets  up  about  her,  and  lay, 
with  throbbing  heart,  awaiting  Mistress 
Stubson's  arrival  with  her  morning  glass  of 
milk. 

Suddenly,  the  squire's  voice  calling 
her  filled  Joan  with  terror.  In  a  flash  she 
remembered  the  key,  which  was  still  in  the 
safe..  She  crept  out  of  bed  into  the 
hanging  closet,  secured  it,  and  slipped  it 
into  the  pocket  of  the  gown  she  meant  to 
wear  that  day.  It  was  a  dark  grey  one. 
Joan  felt  she  could  not  wear  gay  colours 
that  morning.  Then  she  sprang  to  the 
squire's  bedroom  door  and  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock,  hoping  he  would  not  notice 
that  she  had  locked  it 

False  hope!  "Why  have  you  locked 
the  door  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  wanted  to,"  she  said,  stupidly. 

"  The  key  of  my "  the  squire  stopped 


in  time.     "The  key  that  is  always  on  my 
fob  has  gone,"  the  squire  shouted. 

"  What  key  ?  "  asked  Joan,  creeping  into 
the  room,  where  her  husband,  clad  ip  a  dress- 
ing-gown, stood  holding  up  the  fob  chain. 

"  A  key  I  always  keep  myself.  It  locks 
some  family  —  papers  —  of  great  value." 

"  It  may  have  dropped." 

"  I  never  drop  anything." 

"  It  may  be  you  have  put  it  in  some 
other  place  ?  " 

"  I  never  alter  my  habits." 

Joan  knew  this  was  true.  She  searched 
on  the  floor  under  pretence  of  looking  for 
the  key,  and  while  she  did  so  Mistress 
Stubson  entered  Joan's  room  and  called 
out,  "  Dear,  dear,  you'll  get  your  death  of 
cold  there  in  your  night-clothes.  Come  and 
get  dressed." 

"Yes,  go  and  get  dressed,"  acquiesced 
the  squire.  "She's  looking  for  my  key. 
I've  dropped  it  off"  my  chain." 

"The  key  of  the  diamond  chest?"  ex- 
claimed Mistress  Stubson. 

"  There  were  some  there,"  admitted  the 
squire. 

Joan  glanced  quickly  at  Mistress  Stubson 
and  met  her  twinkling  eyes.  The  squire 
noted  the  glance,  and  drew  his  own  con- 
clusions. 

"The  two  have  been  prying  and  peep- 
ing; I'll  give  them  a  fright;  I'll  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it  I'll  teach  them  to  touch  my 
diamonds." 

After  breakfast,  at  which  Joan  ate  little, 
and  the  squire  less,  he  called  for  a 
messenger,  and  proceeded  to  write  a  letter 
to  his  lawyer,  who  returned  the  same  day 
towards  evening  with  the  messenger.  The 
news  he  brought  enraged  the  squire  still 
more. 

"My  heir  left  England  without  asking 
my  leave,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fighting, 
and  thereby  endangering  his  life !  Mon- 
strous !  Monstrous  1  He  has  never  shown 
any  consideration  for  me  in  his  Hfe, 
although  he  owes  me  so  much.  It's  a 
hard  world;  and  there,  poor  fellow,  his 
diamonds  have  gone.  I'll  find  the  thief. 
I'll  have  him  hung.  The  TrafTord 
diamonds  !  that  have  made  the  mistress 
of  Traffbrd  the  envy  of  Ix^ndon,' 


"  The  fright  has  drivrn  hir  liupid,"  thought  Mistresi  Stuhton,  pulling  her  arms  about  her. 
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The  squire  paused  in  the  act  of  snuff- 
taking  to  voice  his  grievances.  In  his 
agitation  he  had  spilled  the  rappee  over 
his  waistcoat,  which  he  proceeded  to  flick 
off  with  his  bandana  handkerchief. 

Joan,  who  was  steadily  writing  at  the 
table  by  her  husband's  side,  apparently 
uninterested  in  the  conversation,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  sneezing  as 
the  snuff,  flicked  from  the  squire's  waist- 
coat, drifted  to  his  wife's  delicate  nostrils. 
Hurriedly  Joan  dragged  her  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket,  forgetful  of  the  key  of  the 
safe  which  she  had  placed  there  on  hearing 
her  husband  call  to  her  in  the  morning. 
The  clang  of  the  key  on  the  polished  floor 
seemed  louder  than  the  loudest  clap  of 
thunder  Joan  had  ever  trembled  at.  She 
shook  in  every  limb  as  Squire  Trafford 
paused  in  his  flapping,  and  with  outstretched 
shaking  forefinger  pointed  to  it  with  bulg- 
ing eyes  and  yellowy-red  cheeks. 

"Don't  touch  it,  you  jade.  Leave  it 
there.  Lawyer  Hurst.  Hi,  Mistress  Stub- 
son,  Mistress  Stubson ! " 

"  Coming,  squire,  coming,"  panted  the 
honsekeeper,  hurrying  along  on  her  plump 
feet,  anxious  to  appease  the  squire. 

Her  eyes  followed  his  pointing  finger  and 
fell  on  the  key. 

"Law,  law!  I'm  glad  you  found  it,"  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  stooped  down  to  pick  it 
up. 

"  Are  you  ?  "  said  the  squire  dryly,  as  he 
gazed  at  Mistress  Stubson's  flushed  face. 
"  Come,  cousin,  come,  wife,  we'll  go  and 
unlock  the  chest.  Follow  me,  Lawyer.  I 
shall  soon  see  if  you  women  have  been 
peeping  and  prying  at  my  poor  Tom's 
diamonds,  and  he  sailing  away  on  the  seas 
to  die  fighting  for  the  King." 

"  Peeping  !  Prying  !  "  panted  Mistress 
Stubson,  as  she  climbed  the  stairs.  "  Poor 
Tom's  diamonds  !  It's  a  pity  you  didn't 
think  about  poor  Tom  before  you  drove 
him  out  of  England." 

"  I  drive  him  out  of  England  ! "  said  the 
squire  furiously,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  hanging  closet. 

"Yes,  you,  cousin.  You  cut  off  half  his 
allowance.  You  drove  him  out  of  his 
home.      You  turned  him  out  of  his  own 


room,  where  he  had  slept  ever  since  he  was 
a  baby,  bless  him.  You  married  a  girl 
young  enough  to  be  your  grandchild,  and 
all  this  for  the  sake  of  foolish  old  books 
you've  wasted  your  life  on.  Not  that  I've 
a  word  to  say  about  the  poor  young  girl 
who  slaves  her  life  away  for  you,  save  of 
pity.  So  you've  got  the  truth  now  for  once. 
Cousin  Trafford.  Peeping  and  prying 
indeed !  Seeing  the  diamonds  belong  to 
your  wife,  it's  only  natural  if  she  should  look 
at  them — aye,  and  wear  them  too,  as  she 
would  if  you'd  let  Tom  see  her  pretty  face. 
But  no,  it's  your  old  books ;  you've  worn 
your  eyes  out  on  them,  and  now  you're 
wearing  this  child's  eyes  out  too  —  they 
are  as  red  and  tired-looking  as  can  be.  Go 
and  look  at  your  diamonds.  But  the  key ; 
you  dropped  it  yourself  last  night,  I  expect, 
only  you  are  too  deaf  and   blind  to  find 


out. 
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"  Clear  away  this  trash,"  shouted  the 
squire,  pointing  to  Mistress  Trafford's 
pretty  gowns. 

"  IVash  ! "  muttered  Mistress  Stubson,  as 
she  unhung  the  dresses  and  laid  them 
gently  on  the  bed,  the  wedding  gown  lying 
stiffly  on  the  top  of  them  all. 

Joan's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
looked  at  it.  Its  rich  emptiness  was  to 
her  a  symbol  of  her  life's  fair  outward 
seeming  and  inner  desolateness.  And  for 
love  of  this  gown  she  had  married !  Ah, 
what  empty  dignity  she  had  sought.  She 
sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  held  a 
fold  of  her  wedding  gown  in  one  hand,  and 
so  awaited  whatever  was  to  happen. 

"  A  thief !  a  thief ! "  shouted  the  squire, 
as  he  threw  each  empty  jewel  case  in  turn 
over  his  shoulder  on  to  the  carpet. 

"  Cousin  1  "  burst  from  Mistress 
Stubson's  lips  at  the  sight.  She  turned  to 
look  at  her  mistress,  who,  now  that  the 
worst  had  happened,  gained  courage  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  thief  was  safely 
afloat. 

"Cousin  indeed!"  spluttered  the  squire; 
"  Blood's  thicker  than  water.  You've  had 
no  hand  in  robbing  Tom.  There  sits  the 
thief,  Cousin  Stubson  ;  that  l^ey  was  in  her 
pocket;  she  dragged  it  out  with  her 
'kerchief.     Bear  witness,  Lawyer  Hurst." 
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"  It  is  true,  squire.  But  we  do  not 
know  how  it  came  to  be  in  Mistress 
Trafford's  pockets.  Seeing  her  gowns  hang 
in  the  same  cupboard  as  the  safe,  the  thief 
could  easily  have  disposed  of  the  key  by 
dropping  it  into  one  of  the  dress-pockets." 

"The  thief  did,  Lawyer,"  said  Joan, 
calmly,  gripping  hard  at  her  wedding  gown 
to  give  herself  courage,  for  she  saw  no  way 
of  ultimately  shielding  Tom  .but  by  taking 
the  disgrace  of  the  theft  on  herself.  She 
was  stupid  with  terror,  but  this  one  idea 
was  clear  in  her  mind,  she  must  own  to 
stealing  the  diamonds  to  prevent  further 
enquiries. 

The  squire,  the  housekeeper,  and  the 
man  of  law  turned  and  faced  the  young 
wife. 

"Did  you  see  him,  my  dear?"  asked 
the  lawyer  gently.  He  forgot  that  the 
white,  trembling  girl,  whose  eyes  alone 
were  steady,  was  the  wife  of  his  client. 

"No,"  said  Joan. 

"Then  how  do  you  know,  my  child?" 

"The  fright  has  driven  her  stupid," 
thought  Mistress  Stubson,  and  she  went 
to  Joan's  side,  put  her  arms  about  her 
shoulders,  and  drew  the  girl's  head  against 
her  bosom. 

"I  put  the  key  into  my  pocket  after 
I  had  taken  the  diamonds." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  cried  Mistress  Stubson, 
patting  Joan's  cheek,  and  rocking  her  body 
gently. 

"Mistress  Trafford  is  screening  some 
man,"  thought  the  lawyer,  who  still 
marvelled  at  the  squire's  marriage,  although 
he  no  longer  marvelled  at  her's.  "She 
married  to  get  money  for  some  man.  Not 
a  lover,"  the  lawyer  concluded,  after 
another  glance  at  Joan. 

"  My  dear,  let  me  send  for  some  of 
your  own  people — your  father  or  brother." 

"  I  have  no  people,"  said  Joan. 

The  Squire  alone  was  calm;  a  deadly 
hatred  hardened  in  his  eyes. 

"  There  is  but  one  course  to  take  with  a 
convicted  thief.     She  shall  be  locked  up." 

"  No,  no,  cousin  !  "  " 

"  Sir,  consider ;  do  nothing  hastily,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

"  I  have  considered.     That  jade  married 


me  to  get  money  for  some  man.  Well,  she 
can  tell  me  who  that  man  is  and  go  free. 
But  one  or  the  other  shall  hang  for  this." 

"Tell  us,  dearie,"  whispered  Mistress 
Stubson. 

"  Go  and  order  the  coach,  lawyer.  I'll 
take  her  into  Plymouth  to-night" 

"  No,  no,  cousin,"  wailed  Mistress  Stub- 
son.     "  She's  as  irmocent  as  I  am." 

"Then  let  her  say  so,"  replied  the 
squire. 

"  I  am  guilty,"  averred  the  squire's  wife. 

The  lawyer  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
Heaven,  as  he  hurried  off  to  order  the 
coach.  Such  youth  and  beauty  and  ap- 
parent innocence,  wedded  to  such  effrontery 
and  infamy  !  For  the  safety  of  all  husbands 
this  wife  must  suffer.  Justice  must  be 
dealt  out  to  this  thief,  who  had  wedded 
felony  to  treachery. 

"She  might  have  poisoned  me  to  hide 
the  theft.  I  daresay  she  would,  if  she  had 
not  dropped  the  key,"  was  the  squire's 
ultimatum,  as  he  followed  the  lawyer  down- 
stairs, while  Mistress  Stubson  dressed  her 
mistress  for  her  drive  to  Plymouth. 

"  That  dark  brown  sacque  gown,  please. 
Mistress  Stubson,  with  the  brown  quilted 
underskirt,  and  the  loose  brown  silk  mantle, 
and  the  brown  hat  and  veil." 

"  Law,  dearie,  they're  winter  clothes." 

"  It  is  winter,"  murmured  Joan  to  her- 
self; "  it's  winter  in  my  heart." 

She  wept  no  more  tears  behind  her  veil 
during  the  drive;  instead  of  tears,  smiles 
decked  her  face  as,  the  hill  mounted,  the 
six  strong  horses  panted  a  moment  on  the 
summit,  and  before  her  eyes  Plymouth 
Sound  stretched  between  her  and  the  sky. 
And,  very  far  off,  the  white  sails  of  a  ship 
shone  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
To  Joan's  fancy  the  sails  were  bearing  Tom 
to  safety,  and  a  deep  calm  fell  on  her  heart, 
a  calm  that  was  not  broken  during  the 
weeks  of  imprisonment  at  Exeter,  that 
preceded  the  trial,  nor  during  its  publicity, 
nor  at  the  upbraidings  of  her  late  school- 
mistress, who  visited  Joan  in  prison,  and 
prayed  her  confess  and  repent,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  credit  of  her  school. 

"I  took  the  diamonds,"  was  Joan's 
unaltering  formula.     And  to  every  inquiry 
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as  to  what  she  had  done  with  them,  she 
kept  silence. 

Mistress  Stubson  would  have  gone  on  to 
Exeter  with  Joan,  and  into  jail  also,  for 
her  belief  in  Mistress  Trafford  was  unshaken. 
She  thought  Joan  had  been  driven  mad  by 
the  dulness  and  hard  work  of  her  daily  life ; 
but  Joan*s  steady  eyes  belied  this  belief. 
So,  sadly,  Mistress  Stubson  had  to  leave 
Joan  and  return  to  the  manor  and  resume 
her  duties  as  its  housekeeper. 

Joan's  life  was  not  taken.  Her  position, 
added  to  her  youth  and  beauty,  forbade  this 
last  penalty  of  the  law.  Penal  servitude 
for  life  was  the  less  humane,  and  more 
severe,  penalty.  For,  as  a  convict,  Joan 
was  shipped  off  to  Virginia  in  a  convict 
ship,  and  the  sufferings  she  endured  in  the 
many  months  it  took  the  ship  to  reach  its 
destination  were  more  intense  than  twenty 
deaths  by  hanging. 

The  old  squire  rejoiced  greatly  at  the 
sentence  passed  on  his  wife,  and  set  about 
finding  another  secretary ;  but  Death  inter- 
vened, and,  while  his  wife's  ship  was  on  the 
Atlantic,  the  squire  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Trafford  vault  at  Cowsand  Church.  News 
was  sent  to  his  heir  of  all  that  had  happened 
— of  his  coming  into  the  Trafford  estate. 

That  the  diamonds  were  lost  w^as  a  matter 
of  regret,  but  that  the  thief  was  suffering  for 
her  crime  was  a  matter  for  thankfulness. 
The  lawyer  prayed  that  Captain  Trafford 's 
life  would  be  a  long  and  happy  one,  and  he 
assured  his  client  that,  as  soon  as  the 
rebels  were  well  beaten  and  His  Majesty's 
troops  disbanded,  triumphal  arches,  bon- 
fires, a  curtseying  and  bowing  tenantry, 
would  welcome  the  new  squire  home,  where 
Mistress  Stubson  was  keeping  all  things  in 
good  order. 

Mrs.  Stubson  also  wrote  to  the  absent 
heir:  '*The  poor  creature  was  mad,  Tom 
ray  dear.  The  squire  drove  her  poor  brains 
away  with  his  books.  She  never  did  harm, 
and  there  she  is  a  working  convict, 
thrashed  with  whips,  I  hear.  Do'ee,  Tom, 
my  dear  master — try  to  find  her.  You're 
both  out  in  America.  Do'ee,  my  dear,  take 
pity  'pon  her." 

This  letter  Captain  Trafford  received 
when  he  was  going  through  the  horrors  of 


the  smallpox  epidemic  during  the  Siege  of 
Boston,  and  the  letter  worked  in  Tom  what 
horrors  both  of  war  and  illness  had  failed 
to  do — his  reformation.  From  being 
the  gayest  of  the  gay,  he  became  a  recluse, 
haunted  by  remorse.  At  times  he  even 
thought  of  deserting  and  going  in  search  of 
Joan  Trafford,  but  the  aberration  passed, 
and  he  set  himself  to  go  through  with  every 
detail  of  his  duty  as  expiation,  as  bribe  to 
Providence,  to  bring  him  through  safely  and 

find  Joan  and  restore  her  to  liberty  and 

But  here  remorse  gripped  his  vitals  again. 
What  could  he  restore  to  a  girl  so  cruelly 
wronged  by  him.  Tom  pictured  her  work- 
ing among  a  gang  of  convicts,  lashed  by 
the  overseer's  whip,  companioned  by  the 
most  degraded  creatures  of  both  sexes. 
But  whilst  Tom's  heart  suffered,  his  repu- 
tation flourished,  and  step  by  step  he  rose, 
until,  as  General  Trafford,  he  was  left  in 
Charlestown,  under  Lord  Comwallis,  to 
defend  it  against  His  Majesty's  rebellious 
American  subjects. 

When  the  victory  of  Camden  assured 
the  success  of  the  British  forces  and  spread 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  Americans, 
it  nerved  them  to  make  the  desperate 
struggle  for  their  liberty  that  led  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Patriots,  to  the 
defeat  of  the  British,  and  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies  to  His  Majesty  George 
the  Third. 

Nowhere  was  the  defeat  of  Camden 
more  bewailed  than  in  the  household  of 
Robert  Twining,  the  Episcopalian  minister 
of  Oaklands,  in  Virginia,  Husband  of 
Madam  Twining,  greatest  of  heiresses  in 
Virginia,  most  lovely  of  women,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Twining  dwelt  in  his  wife's  house 
and  attended  to  his  parish,  whilst  as  his 
wife's  overseer  he  attended  to  the  plantation 
of  tobacco,  and  supervised  the  growing  of 
the  celebrated  Oakland  Sweet  Tobacco. 
There  was  no  couple  more  handsome  in  all 
Virginia  than  Madam  and  her  husband, 
none  so  loved  as  they  by  their  friends  and 
by  their  slaves. 

On  Sundays,  the  stables  and  coachhouses 
were  filled  with  the  equipages  and  horses 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  Robert's  congrega- 
tion ;  for  Madam  had  built  him  a  beautiful 
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church,  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
costly  wood,  rarely  carved.  On  Sundays  it 
echoed  to  the  sound  of  an  English  organ 
played  by  Madam  herself.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful instrument,  made  by  Stilwell,  of  Bristol, 
and  brought  thence  across  the  seas  in  a 
convict  ship,  that  brought  also  a  load  of 
English  malefactors  to  work  on  Madam's 
estate.  Amongst  them  was  a  girl  who 
hugged  a  baby  to  her  breast — a  girl  whose 
red  lips  and  bright  bronze  hair  intensified 
the  pallor  of  her  face. 

When  Madam  saw  the  girl  and  the  child, 
she  had  them  brought  to  her  own  house, 
and  questioned  the  prisoner  as  to  her 
name. 

"  Joan  Trafford." 

"  And  the  boy  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  been  christened,  Madam," 
said  Joan,  with  a  look  of  pride  at  her  boy. 
***  He  was  bom  on  the  voyage  out." 

"Then  he  must  be,"  said  MadamJ  as 
•with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  unlocked  a  chest 
ind  took  from  it  sets  of  the  finest  of  baby 
clothes,  in  which  she  bade  one  of  the 
slaves  dress  Mistress  TrafTord's  baby,  and 
bring  it  to  the  church  to  be  christened. 
And  to  Joan,  Madam  sent  another  of  her 
slaves  with  fitting  raiment  for  herself.  But 
this  Joan  refused  to  accept.  She  hastened 
to  Madam's  room,  and  stood  by  the  door  as 
£he  said  : 

"  Madam,  you  have  not  asked  me  of  my 
crime." 

Madam  rose  and  came  to  the  trembling 
girl  and  bent  her  head  as  she  smiled  gently 
upon  her.  "  Because,  my  dear,  there  is  no 
crime." 

"  Madam — I  do  not  know — sometimes 
there   seems   there  v/as.     Listen,  and  tell 


me. 


)} 


Madam  listened,  and  pronounced  Joan 
innocent  save  in  one  matter — that  she  had 
hidden  from  the  squire,  her  husband,  the 
fact  that  she  would  bear  him  a  child. 

But  this  Joan  failed  to  understand. 
^*  Captain  Tom  ought  to  be  the  heir,"  she 
repeated,  "  Mistress  Stubson  said  so. 
Madam,  you  must  keep  my  secret," 

Madam  smiled  wisely  as  she  took  Joan 
back  to  the  waiting  woman,  and  bade  her 
hurry  to  dress  the  babe's  mother  for  the 


christening.  And  in  the  delight  of  being 
cleanly  and  daintily  clad  again,  Joan  did 
not  notice  that  Madam  had  not  promised 
to  keep  silence. 

The  baby  was  christened  Thomas,  and 
Joan  and  the  baby  were  adopted  by  Madam 
Twining  as  her  daughter  and  grandchild, 
with  the  full  approval  of  Madam's  husband; 
and  no  one  wished  to  demur,  for  Madam 
had  whispered  of  politics  and  religion  as 
the  crimes  for  which  Joan  had  suffered. 
When  questioned  as  to  what  politics  or 
which  religion.  Madam  laid  her  finger  on 
her  lips  and  shook  her  head  gravely.  So 
Joan  was  looked  on  as  a  rebel  like  to 
themselves,  and  one  who  had  suffered  from 
the  same  government.  So  that  Tom's 
forebodings  as  to  Joan's  cruel  fate  were 
wide  of  the  mark. 

When  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Camden 
reached  Oaklands,  Joan's  simple  heart  sym- 
pathised entirely  with  Madam  and  her  friends. 
That  Tom  was  fighting  against  these  friends 
did  not  occur  to  her,  although  Madam's 
acute  mind  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact, 
whilst  her  kind  heart  sought  ways  to  let 
him  know  of  the  presence  of  his  uncle's 
wife  on  her  estate,  and  of  the  birth  of  the 
child.  Madam  felt  this  to  be  the  best  way 
to  let  the  squire  in  England  know  of  the 
birth  of  an  heir  and  of  Joan's  innoceftce, 
for  both  must  be  known  and  acknowledged. 
Madam  and  her  husband  decided,  for 
she  had  no  secrets  from  her  husband. 

The  Sunday  after  the  news  came  of  the 
American  defeat,  there  was  a  rustle  of  silks 
and  a.  waving  of  fans  as  the  Rev.  Robert's 
sonorous .  voice  gave  out  the  text  of  his 
discourse,  "The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  War." 
Briefly  the  minister  reviewed  the  causes  of 
the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  its 
righteousness,  their  reverses,  their  present 
desperate  condition.  He  ended  his  sermon 
by  praying  the  Almighty  to  aid  them ;  then 
as  the  final  Amen  echoed  in  the  church,  he 
said : 

"  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
My  people,  await  me  in  the  churchyard, 
I  beg  of  you." 

Wondering,  the  congregation  obeyed 
their  minister.  Curious  glances  were  cast 
at  Madam  and  at  Joan,  and  the  baby  boy 
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who  toddled  at  his  mother's  side.  They 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  a  martial  figure 
appeared  in  the  church  porch,  and  a  cheer 
arose  as  all  assembled  recognised  the  Rev. 
Robert  Twining  in  a  soldier's  uniform. 

His  voice  rang  out,  "The  time  has  come 
when  the  sword  of  the  flesh  must  take 
the  place  of  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  for 
only  so  shall  we  beat  the  swords  of  our 
enemies  into  ploughsnares."  **  Gentlemen, 
you  will  follow  me  to  the  fight  Ladies,  I 
leave  you  to  pray — in  silence  only,  remem- 
ber," he  added.  "  My  friends,  we  will  now 
drink  to  the  success  of  our  cause  and  the 
downfall  of  the  British  Rule  in  America. 
*  America  for  the  Americans  !* "  he  shouted, 
and  the  cry  was  taken  up  by  the  assembled 
congregation  as  they  followed  their  martial 
minister  into  his  house,  where  with  the 
accompaniment  of  clinking  glasses  they 
drank  the  toast  with  honours  of  "  America 

for  the  Americans." 

*  *  *  •* 

After  the  departure  of  the  Reverend 
Robert  Twining,  the  good  fortune  of  the 
English  Army  began  to  decline.  Madam 
believed  this  change  was  effected  by  the 
impetus  her  gallant  husband's  action  gave 
to  his  countrymen.  This,  however,  was 
a  partial  opinion,  although  shared  by  the 
whole  of  the  women  who  had  been  left 
behind  to  pray  in  silence,  whilst  their  men 
folk  rode  to  war  with  their  minister. 

Whatever  the  cause,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  British  star  was  on  the  wane,  and 
that  the  united  armies  of  America  and 
France  won  slowly  but  surely.  Lord 
Cornwallis  defended  Yorktown  bravely, 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  with  equal 
courage  he  surrendered,  to  save  his  brave 
soldiers  from  the  defeat  which  was  certain 
had  he  not  done  so. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Twining  was  one 
of  the  American  attacking  force  on  York- 
town,  and  it  is  from  one  of  his  letters  that 
the  account  of  the  surrender  of  the  British 
force  is  quoted. 

"  My  dear  Heart, — I  thank  Providence 
that  I  was  born  a  man,  so  that  I  was 
present  when  our  enemies  bravely  laid 
down  their  arms.  For  the  deed  was  done 
bravely,  and  had  it  not  been  that  we  were 


fighting  for  the  possession  of  our  own 
country,  I  doubt  if  we  should  have  been 
on  the  winning  side. 

"  The  day  on  which  my  Lord  Cornwallis 
bowed  to  the  fortune  of  war  was  one  of 
the  brightest  of  our  October  days,  with  the 
sun  shining  brightly  and  warmly,  whilst  yet 
the  air  was  crisp  with  an  impending  frost 
that  stirred  men's  blood.  And  doubtless 
this  enabled  the  remnant  of  the  British 
forces  to  preserve  their  gallant  demeanour 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  disaster.  The 
whole  of  the  American  and  French  Army 
were  drawn  up  in  regiments,  our  allies 
forming  the  right  wing,  whilst  our  own 
Army  formed  the  left ;  and  between  us  in 
platoons  marched  our  brave  foes.  I  tell 
you,  sweetheart,  my  eyes  were  blinded  by 
my  tears  as  I  watched  them  march  past  in 
proud,  silent  agony.  Indomitable  to  the 
last,  the  English  officers,  whilst  they  saluted 
each  French  officer,  passed  our  officers  with 
unseeing  eyes.  To  them  we  are  still  rebels 
to  their  King,  albeit  victorious  ones,  and  as 
such  we  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous. 

"Regiment  by  regiment  the  English  were 
paraded  with  a  circle  of  French  hussars, 
and  in  silence  laid  down  their  arms  at  the 
command  of  their  own  officers,  whom, 
however,  we  allowed  to  keep  their  swords. 
Then  in  silence  the  brave  fellows  marched 
back  to  their  camp,  prisoners  of  war. 
Sweetheart,  it  is  easy  to  look  brave  and  be 
brave  in  victory,  but  to  be  both  in  defeat  is 
given  only  to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
My  heart  was  specially  drawn  to  one 
of  the  British  Generals,  whose  proud  ex- 
pression was  mingled  with  a  profound  sad- 
ness, as  he  passed  with  his  men.  And  when 
later  I  walked  to  the  camp  of  our  prisoners 
of  war,  I  saw  him  moving  from  one  group 
of  silent  men  to  another  and  invigorating 
them  by  his  words. 

"Two  officers  stood  near  me,  and  the 
younger  of  the  two  remarked  :  *  General 
Trafford  has  roused  up.  You  should  have 
known  him  when  he  was  the  biggest  dare- 
devil in  the  Army.' 

"General  Trafford,  wife — you  note  the 
name,  I  warrant.  I  laughed  at  the  in- 
struction you  gave  me,  in  the  event  of  our 
meeting.     I  bow  now  to  your  forethought. 


"  AwrW  Traffard  anails your  greding.    Hi  u  imr  gutst,  on  paroU" 
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I  stepped  up  to  this  officer  and  introduced 
myself.  At  first  he  was  reserved  to  the 
extent  of  being  forbidding,  but  I  told  him 
I  had  business  with  him  that  brooked  no 
further  delay.  He  then  led  the  way  to  his 
tent  and,  I  promise  you,  my  dear,  that 
when,  an  hour  later,  we  parted,  it  was  as  old 
fri-'nds,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
General  Traflford  smile.  My  dear,  no 
wonder  he  won  diamonds  from  Joan,  when 
his  smile  wins  hearts  which  are  more 
difficult  to  win.  You  may  expect  us 
both  any  day  now.  I  leave  you  to  tell 
Joan  or  not,  as  you  see  fit.  Vour  heart 
leads  you  rightly ;  mine  is  ever  in  your 
tender  keeping. 

"  Devoutly  your  lover, 

"Robert  Twining." 

Madam  looked  across  the  hall,  where 
she  sat  by  the  fire  reading  her  letter,  to 
where  Joan  romped  with  her  son,  who  rode 
on  her  back,  his  arms  clasped  beneath  her 
chin,  and  his  sturdy  legs  held  in  her  firm 
grasp. 

"How  shall  I  tell  her?"  Madam 
queried,  and  then,  "  Shall  I  tell  her  ?  "  she 
doubted. 

And  just  then  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
clattered  along  the  drive  and  stopped  at 
the  hall  door,  and  Madam  found  herself 
clasped  in  her  husband's  arms. 

"Sweetheart, General  Trafford  awaits  your 
greeting ;  he  is  our  guest,  on  parole.  This 
favour  I  obtained  for  him  and  for  a 
company  of  men  of  his  regiment.  I  felt 
sure  you  would  welcome  them." 

Madam  turned  towards  a  tall  man  whom 
she  had  not  noticed  before  He  was  stand- 
ing by  the  hall  door  and  watching  Joan, 
who  with  her  boy  was  standing  half-way 
up  the  staircase.  "  Come,  child,"  the 
genial  minister  exclaimed,  "welcome  me 
home,  and  bring  your  boy  !  Well,  Tom ! 
and  have  you  guarded  the  house  well  for 
me?" 

Joan  picked  her  boy  up  in  her  arms  and 
ran  down  the  steps,  and  placed  him  in  the 
arms  outstretched  to  take  him.  "I  have 
been  a  good  boy,  grandfather,  but  they  " — 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  at  Madam  Twining 
and  his  mother — "they  won't  give  me  a 
gun.     You  will,  won't  you  ?  " 


"  No,  you  rascal !  It's  the  women  you 
must  obey." 

"  Not  now ;  Fm  a  man  ! " 

"Hoh!  Hoh!  Hoh ! "  laughed  the 
Reverend  Robert ;  "  a  man,  and  carried 
in  his  mother's  arms  I  " 

Tom  raised  his  fist  and  brought  it  down 
smartly  on  the  Reverend  Robert's  face. 

"  Here  !  Trafford,  take  the  imp ;  he's 
head  of  your  house,  so  I  supi>ose  you'll 
suffer  his  blows  in  silence." 

Little  Tom  found  himself  lifted  high  by 
a  pair  of  strong  hands,  until  his  eyes  were 
level  with  those  of  a  man  whose  face  was 
pale  and  drawn. 

"  Your  humble  servant.  Cousin  Tom," 
was  the  greeting  little  Tom  received. 
"  Now  go  and  beg  the  Reverend  Robert's 
pardon." 

"  I  am  a  man.  I  can't  help  it  if  mother 
will  carry  mc.  Her  arms  shake  all  the 
time,  I'm  so  big,"  shouted  little  Tom 
angrily. 

"  Ves,  you  are  a  man,  and  because  you 
are  you  will  do  what  I  tell  you." 

Tom  was  set  on  his  legs,  and  after  a 
glance  up  at  the  stranger's  face  the  child 
obeyed. 

"  I'm  sorry,  grandfather." 

The  Reverend  Robert  shook  hands  with 
his  late  adversary,  and  then  the  boy  looked 
about  for  his  mother,  and  not  seeing  her 
there  he  shouted  aloud  for  her. 

"  I  want  you,  mother,"  he  cried. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  can  you 
take  me  to  her  ?  " 

Little  Tom  nodded. 

"I  'specs  I  can;  if  you  carry  me  we'll 
get  there  quicker.  You're  strong ;  it's  up  in 
the  nursery." 

"  Here  goes  then,  Cousin  Tom,  I'm  your 
cousin  and  you're  mine.  Now  tell  me 
quickly  which  way." 

"Along  here.  There  she  is,"  shouted 
Tom,  as  the  nursery  door  was  flung  open, 
and  Joan  sprang  up  from  the  hearthrug  on 
which  she  had  been  kneeling. 

In  the  firelight  General  Trafford  saw  that 
tears  sparkled  on  her  lashes.  "Mistress 
Trafford,  may  I  present  Squire  Trafford  to 
you?"  he  asked  gravely.  He  placed  her 
son  in  her  arms  as  he  spoke,  and  Joan  sank 
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into  a  chair  and  bent  her  head  over  the 
child's  and  cried  : 

"  Not  that — not  that;  it's  you  who  are  the 
squke " 

To  n  run  do  vn  sta  rs  and  tell  grand 
father  that  you  are  go  ng  home  to  Enghnd 
to  get  a  ^un  that  is  wait  ng  for  jou  there 
Your  mother  put  it  away  when  she  took 
possess  on  of  my  room 


the  fire,   with  little  Tom    seated   on  the 
Reverend  Robert's  knee. 

"  Joan  will  marry  me,  Madam,  as  soon  as 
the  Reverend  Robert " 

No  no  Ton  not  for  a  long  time.  I 
have  hardly  spoken  to  you 

Tl  e  sooner  the  better  my  dear,"  cried 
Madam  rismg  and  tak  ng  Joan  into  her 
arms 


"Gad  Savt   the  King, 


Tom  wriggled  from  his  mother's  em- 
brace and  disappeared,  whilst  Joan,  with 
her  head  bent  on  to  her  knees,  wept, 
as  she  had  not  done  since  the  night 
she  had  thrown  herself  on  her  bed, 
with    her   wedding   gown   clasped    in    her 

What  General  TrafTord  said  no  one 
knows,  for  Joan  never  told.  What  he  did 
was  to  lead  her  down  the  stairs  into  the 
hall  where  Madam  and  her  husband  sat  by 


"There's  no  time  like  the  present,"  said 
the  Reverend  Robert.  "  Hi,  there,  go  and 
light  up  the  church  ;  we'll  have  the  wedding 

It  was  in  vain  for  Joan  to  protest. 
Madam  led  her  away,  and  in  spite  of  her 
entreaties,  she  found  herself  dressed  in  a 
fresh  white  gown,  and  Madam's  own 
wedding  veil  tlirown  over  her  bronze 
hair. 

As  Madam  led  the  bride  down  tiNa'a^-^^aA. 
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oak  stairs,  the  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs,  and 
the  roll  of  carriage  wheels,  announced  the 
arrival  of  visitors. 

"  To  church,  all  of  you,"  commanded  the 
Reverend  Robert.  "We'll  drink  a  toast 
after.  You  are  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
wedding  of  our  adopted  daughter  with 
General  Trafford." 

Curious  eyes  regarded  the  pair,  for 
General  Traiford*s  name  had  been  a  house- 
hold word  for  many  months,  and  blessings 
had  not  hitherto  been  connected  with  it  in 
the  days  of  his  success.  But  there  were 
many  breathed  them  for  him  on  the  day  of 
his  worldly  humiliation,  which  was  for  his 
heart  the  moment  of  triumph. 

At  the  signing  of  the  marriage  register, 
Joan  wrote  her  name  and  condition  as : 

"  Joan  Trafford  —  widgw  —  convict." 
Whilst  "  Thomas  Trafford  —  prisoner  of 
war" — so  wrote  his  name  and  state, without 
a  tremor  of  his  hand. 

"  Convict  and  prisoner  of  war  ! "  passed 
from  lip  to  ear  amongst  the  gay  crowd. 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  Reverend  Robert,  "  but 
a  King's  pardon  and  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  will  alter  these  accidents  of  state, 
which  are  no  bar  to  happiness  " 

From  the  church  the  whole  party  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  the  minister,  where 
a  joyful  company  gathered  to  welcome  his 
return  from  the  field  of  war.  In  the  course 
of  dinner  that  same  evening  the  Reverend 
Robert  gave  as  the  toast  of  the  occasion, 
"  The  health  of  Squire  Trafford,  of  Cow- 
sand  Manor." 

The  enthusiasm  was  great  amongst  the 
ladies,  and  the  little  squire  was  passed  from 
one  to  another,  and  kissed  by  them  all 
much  against  his  will.  He  made  his 
escape  at  last  and  climbed  on  to  his  chair, 
which  was  placed  next  to  General  Trafford. 
The  boy  raised  his  glass,  and  in  his  childish 
treble  he  cried,  "  Drink  to  the  healths  of 
my  grandpa  and  grandma.  I  haven't  any 
wine  to  drink  it  in,"  he  continued  ruefully, 
as  he  upturned  his  unused  wineglass. 


General  Trafford  laughingly  signed  to  a 
servant  to  fill  the  child's  glass. 

"  A  speech !  a  speech,  squire ! "  de- 
manded the  ladies. 

Little  Tom  waved  his  glass  again,  and 
said,  "  I'm  going  back  soon  to  where  they 
come  from,"  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
towards  his  mother  and  step-father, 
"There's  a  gun  home  there  I've  got 
to  get,  and  you  can  all  come  'long  with 
me.  Miss  Stubson  makes  lovely  ^^kes, 
he  says." 

Laughter  resounded  on  every  side,  but 
Tom  showed  no  sign  of  descending  from 
his  chair. 

When  there  was  a  lull  Tom  raised  his 
glass  again  and  shouted  "God  save  the 
King!" 

Then  came  a  moment  of  strained  silence 
as  General  Trafford  and  his  bride  alone 
rose;  the  whole  company,  laughing  but  a 
moment  before,  seemed  turned  to  stone. 
There  was  not  one  of  the  gay  crowd  but 
had  lost  dear  ones  in  defence  of  their  rights 
against  the  British  King.  Yet  Tom's  small 
face  was  decked  with  smiles,  unknowing 
of  the  consternation  his  nightly  prayer 
spread  over  the  wedding  party. 

A  woman's  voice  rang  out  clearly  with  a 
laugh  :  "God  save  your  King,  squire." 

In  a  moment  all  were  on  their  feet,  and 
the  glasses  clinked  amidst  laughter.  Ere 
it  ha.d  subsided  General  Trafford  left  his 
place  by  the  side  of  his  bride,  and  returned 
carrying  a  rolled-up  coat.  He  cut  the 
strings  that  tied  it,  and  slit  afresh  the 
lining  that  Convict  Joan's  fingers  had  sewn 
up.  From  their  hiding  place  he  took  the 
jewels  and  laid  them  on  the  table  amidst 
the  wondering  eyes  of  all  present,  for  their 
beauty  and  their  strange  hiding  place 
roused  interest  and  curiosity  to  the  highest 
pitch.  And  when  the  last  jewel  was  placed 
on  the  table.  General  Trafford  told  the 
story  I  have  told  here,  of  how  the  innocent 
Joan  became  Convict  Joan,  now  awaiting 
the  King's  pardon. 
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SHAKSPERE  IN  DENMARK 

By    SARAH   A.    TOOLEY 

"Valiant  Amielfa,  worthy  ot  immortal  fame," — Saxc  Grammaiicut. 


THIS  year  of  1904  marks  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  completed  edition 
of  the  play  of  Hamlet,  and  arouses  fresli 
interest  in  the  locality  where  Shakspere 
laid  the  scene  of  his  great  tragedy. 
Hamlet  and  Denmark  are  indeed  insepar- 
able, and  one  cannot  utter  the  name  of 
the  distraught  prince  without  the  imagina- 
tion calling  up  the  ghost-scene  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  Castle  of  Elsinore.  No 
longer  is  this  Danish  fortress-castle,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sound,  the  toll-gate  of  the 
merchant  vessels  of  the  world  passing 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  as  in 
Shakspere's  day,  but  its  old  grey  walls 
and  battlements  still  stand  four-square  to 
all  the  winds  of  heaven,  its  cannon  point 
silently  to  the  sea,  the  white  cross  on  a 
red  ground  of  the  sacred  Dannebrog  waves 
from  the  battery,  the  march  of  the  sentinel 
resounds  on  ih'i  ramparts,  and  the  bell- 
tower  and  turrets  make  as  romantic  a 
picture  in  the  pale  moonlight  as  when 
Horatio  and  Marcellus  kept  the  watch. 
Tluee    bundled  years  ago,  as  now,  a 


daughter  of  Denmark  shared  the  throne 
of  England.  The  coincidence  is  unique, 
and  to  mark  it,  as  well  as  to  perpetuate 
the  connection  of  the  great  English  drama- 
tist with  Denmark,  a  statue  of  Shakspere 
is  shonly  to  be  erected  at  Elsinore. 

'i'rue,  the  prosaic  "  Murray  "  informs  the 
traveller  that  the  real  Hamlet  lived  in  quite 
a  different  f)art  of  the  country  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  castle  of 
Kronborg  at  Elsinore,  which  was  not  built 
until  a  thousand  years  after  the  Hamlet  of 
Danish  history  was  in  his  grave.  We  are 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  this  bit  of 
handbook  information ;  it  is  enough  for 
us  that  Shakspere,  when  -  he  resuscitated 
the  historic  Hamlet  from  the  dim  and 
distant  past,  made  him  enact  the  tragedy 
of -his  life  within  the  walls  of  this  same 
castle  of  Kronborg,  which  we  see  standing 
like  a  fairy  palace  of  romance  above  the 
still  blue  water  of  the  Sound  as  our  steamer 
glides  to  the  quay. 

Nowhere  in  the  play  does  Shakspere 
call  it  Kronborg,  but  always  the  Castle  at 
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Elsinore.  There  is  nothing  singular  in 
this,  as  Stowe  in  his  Annals^  published  in 
1605,  refers  to  it  as  "This  Castell  of 
Elsenor/'  and  describes  it  as  "a  quadrant, 
and  one  of  the  goodliest  fortifications  in 
that  part  of  the  world  both  for  strength 
and  mcfet  curious  architecture."  Some- 
times in  the  old  records  it  was  called  the 
Castle  of  Cronenburg.  Miss  Strickland 
adopts  this  spelling  when  describing  the 
marriage  which  took  place  there  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  and  Anne  of  Denmark. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kronborg, 
Cronenburg,  and  the  Castle  of  Elsinore  or 
Helsingor,  as  spelt  in  Danish,  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  description  common  to  all 
of  a  fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound 
makes 'this  clear. 

In  Shakspere's  day,  too,  the  town  of 
Elsinore  was  a  place  of  great  importance, 
and  had  been  long  before  the  castle  was 
built.  All  the  merchant  ships  passing 
from  the  North  Sea  stopped  there  to  pay 
the  Sound  dues,  and  the  people  of  the 
place  grew  rich  and  opulent  on  the  trade 
which  they  did  with  the  ships*  crews. 
Elsinore  was  probably  better  known  to 
Englishmen  of  that  period  than  to  those  of 
the  present,  for  the  traffic  between  it  and 
Hull  was  constant ;  the  voyage  only  took 
a  week,  and  was  considered  a  short  and 
easy  passage  for  those  days. 

Frederick  II.  of  Denmark  completed  the 
building  of  his  new  castle  in  1585,  and  de- 
creed that  it  should  be  called  **  Kronborg," 
or  the  "Crown  Castle,"  but  in  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  one  can  readily  under- 
stand how  it  would  be  commonly  spoken  of 
as  the  castle  at  Elsinore,  just  as  Bucking- 
ham Palace  when  rebuilt  by  George  IV. 
was  called  the  King's  Palace  at  Pimlico. 
Shakspere  but  adopted  the  phraseology 
of  his  day. 

A  further  question  arises  as  to  why 
Shakspere  when  he  took  the  Amleth  of 
Danish  history  for  the  hero  of  his  play, 
removed  him  from  Jutland,  where  he  cer- 
tainly lived  and  had  his  being,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Danish  historian,  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
planted  him  on  the  Island  of  Sealand, 
at     Elsinore.      The     historic     setting     of 


the  period  makes  all  clear.  We  have 
Frederick  II.  on  the  throne  of  Denmark ; 
he  loved  the  fine  arts  and  encouraged 
the  drama,  and  in  the  very  year,  1 585,  in 
which  he  set  up  his  Court  at  his  new 
castle,  he  invited  a  company  of  English 
actors  to  play  at  Elsinore.  The  fact  is 
recorded  in  the  town  records.  Again,  in 
1586,  English  actors  were  performing  before 
the  King  and  Court  at  Elsinore.  One  can 
understand  how  the  beautiful  new  castle 
would  be  described  in  glowing  terms  by 
the  actors  when  they  returned  home.  Will 
of  Stratford's  imagination  was  quite 
capable  of  completing  the  picture,  even 
supposing  that  he  himself  was  not  one 
of  the  company  who  performed  at  the 
castle,  and  no  one  has  yet  proved  that 
he  was  not. 

The  course  of  events  still  continued  to 
keep  Elsinore  in  the  public  mind.  In 
1589,  James  VI.  of  Scotland  was  married 
by  proxy  at  Kronborg  to  the  young  Princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  from  the  castle 
by  the  sea  the  girl-bride  set  out  for  her 
husband's  country  attended  by  a  magni- 
ficent escort  of  the  Danish  fleet.  Three 
times  she  was  driven  back  by  storms,  and 
finally  took  refuge  at  Upslo,  then  a 
miserable  place  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
but  destined  to  be  the  site  of  Christiania. 
A  touching  letter  from  the  shipwrecked 
Anne  brought  King  James  to  the  rescue. 
He  married  her  in  person  at  Upslo,  and 
then  returned  with  her  to  the  castle  of 
Elsinore,  where  the  much  married  pair 
were  again  united  with  magnificent  cere- 
mony in  the  presence  of  the  bride's  mother, 
the  widowed  Queen  Sophia,  and  of  her 
brother,  the  young  king,  Christian  IV. 
At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  Denmark 
surrendered  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles 
as  Anne's  dowry.  The  bridal  pair  were  in 
no  hurry  to  leave  the  festive  atmosphere 
of  the  castle  of  Elsinore,  and  remained  far 
into  the  spring  to  be  present  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Anne's  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  A  large  retinue 
of  Scottish  nobles  were  quartered  at  the 
castle  with  their  royal  master,  and  would 
carry  home  accounts  of  its  grandeur.  On 
the   2ist  of  April,    1590,   King   James  at 
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length  bore  his  bride  away  from  her  child- 
hood's home,  escorted  by  the  Danish  fleet, 
and  sailed  for  Leith. 

Anne  proved  a  staunch  little  patriot,  and 
introduced  Danish  servants  and  some 
Danish  customs  into  the  Court  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  when,  in  due  course,  her 
husband  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England  she  brought  her  patriotism  to 
London.  Her  private  abode  of  Somerset 
House  became,  for  the  time  being,  Den- 
mark House.  The  King  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  sending  a  special  embassy 
to  Elsinore  to  invest  Anne's  brother. 
Christian    IV.,    with     the    order    of    The 


masque,  Blackness.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  she  had  developed  the  dramatic 
faculty  in  her  early  days  at  Elsinore,  when 
plays  were  much  patronised  by  her  father 
Frederick  11. 

The  closing  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
had  been  a  dull  time  for  her  "  pcor  friends 
the  players,"  while  the  accession  of  James 
and  the  acting  -  loving  Anne  brought  a 
renewal  of  interest.  One  of  the  rising 
actors  to  profit  by  the  revival  was  one, 
William  Shakspere,  sometime  called 
"  Will  of  Stratford,"  for  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  the  new  king  the  company 
of    which     Shakspere     was    a    prominent 
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Garter.  A  few  years  later  King  Christian 
was  entertained  with  great  pomp  at 
Windsor.  His  portrait  is  in  the  royal 
collection  at  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
There  was  frequent  interchange  of  courte- 
sies between  England  and  Denmark;  things 
Danish  were  distinctly  the  fashion,  and 
this  could  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  upon 
the  playwrights  of  the  time. 

Moreover,  the  sprightly  Anne  was  a 
great  patroness  of  the  drama.  She  de- 
lighted in  having  masques  and  plays  acted 
before  her,  and  sometimes  took  part  in 
them  with  tlie  ladies  of  her  court,  not 
disdaining  even  on  one  occasion  to  have 
her  royal  face  blackened  to  personate  a 
nymph    of    the    Niger    in    Ben    Jonson's 


member  received  (May,  1603)  the  royaT 
licence  to  act  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and 
were  promoted  to  be  tlie  "  King's  Players." 
What  more  natural  than  that  Shakspere 
should  compliment  the  Queen  by  reviving 
a  Danish  theme  and  locate  the  play  at  her 
beloved  old  home  at  Elsinore,  just  as  in 
our  own  day  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  London,  at  the  Guildhall  banquet 
to  the  King  and  Queen  on  their  marriage, 
sought  to  please  the  lovely  young  bride 
by  giving  an  illuminated  representation 
of  Bemstorff  Chateau,  her  childhood's 
home. 

What  the  dramatist  really  did  in  1604 
was  to  remodel  and  enlarge  by  half  as 
much  again  his  earlier  play  of  Hamlet^  an.d 
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it  may  be  as  well  to  pause  and  trr.ce  the 
chronol<^y  of  the  famous  tragedy  as  set 
forth  in  the  "Shakespeare  Quarto  Fac- 
similes," edited  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall. 
The  first  mention  of  Shakspere's  Hamlet 
is  an  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Hall  under 
date  July  z6,   1602  : 

"  A    booke     called     the     '  Revenge    of 
Hamlett,    Prince    (of)    Denmarke,'   as    yC 
waslateliActed 
by     the     Lord 
Chamberleyne 
his  servants." 

After  being 
thus  copy- 
righted, it  was 
printed  the 
following  year, 
1603.  The 
facsimil 
the  title  page 
reads: — 

"The  Tragi- 
call  Historic  of 
Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Den- 
by  William 
Shakespeare. 
As  it  ha 
beene  diverse 
times  acted  by 
his  Highnesse 
Servants  in  tliu 
Cittie  of  Lon- 
don :  as  also 
in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Cam- 
bridge and  Ox- 
ford, and  else- 
where. 

At     London, 
Trundell,   1603. 

This  version  of  the  play  known 
Shaksperian      scholars     as      the 
Quarto,"    was    performed    at    the 
Theatre,    with     Richard    Burbage    in   the 
character  of  "  Hamlet."    It  bears  evidence 
of  being  a  hastily-constructed  piece. 

In  the  following  year,  1604,  Shak- 
spere  produced  the  remodelled  and  en- 
larged   edition   known     as   the     "  Second         •  Another  ediiii 


Quarto."     It    is    described   on    the    title- 
page  as:— 

"  The  Tragicall  Historie  of  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Dunmarke, 

By  William  Shakespeare. 
Newly  imprinted  and  enlarged  to  almost 
as  much  againe  as  it  was,  according  to  the 
true  and  perfect  Coppie. 

At  London. 

Printed  by  I. 
M.  for  N.  L., 
and  are  to  be 


Shoppe  under 
Saint  Dunstan's 
Church  inFleet 
Street,  1604." 

"The    Se- 
cond     Quarto 
of       Hamlet," 
Dr.  Fur- 


never  yet  had 
justice  done  it 
by  the  Shake- 
speare reading 
public  of  Eng- 
land. Folk, 
when  hearing 
or  reading  the 
play,  do  not 
iously  ac- 
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L.    and     John 


among 
"  First 
Globe 


the  world." 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  finisiitd  pro- 
duction. Amieth,*  the  hero  of  Scandi- 
navian legend,  who  avenged  liis  father's 
murder  in  true  Viking  fashion,  by  slaying 
his  traitorous  uncle,  has  been  transformed, 
or  rather  re-created,  into  the  melancholy 
scholar,  fresh  from  the  university  of 
Wittemberg,  who  brings  to  the  royal  castle 
of  Elsinore  not  only  the  purpose  of  revenge 
for    a    father's    murder    and    a    mother's 


itlighiidditii 
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callousness,  but  a  store  of  wisdom  and 
philosophy,  which  after  the  lapse  of 
three  hundred  years  slips  from  the 
■  tonfjue  as  a  part  of  common  speech. 
Even  the  "  unco'  guid  "  quote  Hamlet, 
and  sometimes  believe  it  to  be  Scrip- 
ture. I  once  heard  a  Methodist  lay 
preacher,  after  arraigning  the  young 
divines  who  "  got  up  into  '  Matthew 
Henry'  and  quoted  Shakespeare,"  ask 
his  hearers  with  impressive  solemnity 
how  such  teaching  would  avail  them 
when  "  they  reached  that  bourne  from 
which  no  traveller  returns,"  all  uncon- 
scious chat  Hamlet  supplied  the  telling 
quotation. 

To  use  modern-day  phraseology, 
Hamlet,  on  its  production,  "caught  on" 
with  the  public,  and  it  was  the  only  play 
of  Shakspere's  enacted  during  his  life- 
time before  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  interest  which 
it  has  continued  to  sustain  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  British  Museum 
folios  contain  over  2,000  references, 
under  the  heading  of  "Hamlet,"  to 
editions  of  and  works  upon  the  play. 
When  the  theatres  were  rc-opened,  after 
being  closed  during  the  Commonwealth 
period,  Bellerton  chose  the  cliaracter  of 
the  Dane  in  which  to  make  his  first 
appearance.  Every  actor  of  note  from 
Richard  Burbage,  who  first  essayed  the 
character,  to  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Beerbohm 
Tree,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  has  played 
HamleL  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  it 
is  a  necessary  "  baptism  of  tire  "  for  all 

But  let  us  to  Hamlet's  Castle.  The 
most  enchanting  view  of  Kronborg  is 
obtained  from  the  Sound.  As  the 
steamer  approaches  on  a  summer  day 
you  see  the  grand  old  pile  standing 
proudly  on  a  slight  eminence,  with  its 
grey  and  graceful  turrets  rising  midway 
between  the  blue,  blue  waters  of  the 
Sound  and  the  still  bluer  sky.  Its  com- 
manding position  tells  of  the  menace  it 
wielded  as  a  fortress  when  Denmark  was 
a  great  maritime  power,  while  its  Re- 
naissance architecture  recalls  the  age 
of  poetry  and  romance.  The  town 
No.  Ill    New  Series.    April.  i<ku. 
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ciF  Elsinore  which  lies  at  its  foot  has,  like 
ihc  castle,  lust  to  some  cxttiit,  its  jKilmy 
days.  There  is  the  usual  traffic  of  a  small 
port,  and  a  landing-jilace  for  steamers,  and 
a  good  harhour  and  iron  ship-building 
yard,  but  not  llie  trade  which  llourislied 
when  all  meri;hant  vessels  halted  to  pay 
the  Sound  dues.  It  is  a  quaint  old  town 
with  an  ancient  Gothic  town  hall,  rebuilt 
in  1S55,  and  a  Carmelite  cloister  where 
monks  said  their  prayeis  a  hundred  years 
before  the  royal  castle  rose  above  the  town. 
It  was  turned  into  a  home  for  the  aged  by 
.Vndreas  Christensen,  the  last  Prior  before 
the  Reformation,  and  is  still  used  as  a 
hospital  for  indigent  men  and  women.  At 
present  it  is  being  restored  in  the  original 
style.  In  the  Latin  Sehooi  or  Gymnasium 
Hans  Andersen  attended  •school,  and  pro- 
bably wove  fairy  stories  around  the  district 
while  still  a  lad. 

A  sliort  walk  from  the  shore,  up  thnjugh 
(he  fortifications,  brings  jou  to  the  Castle. 
It  is  built  in  quadrangular  form,  with  a 
tower  at  each  angle,  and  a  courtyard  in 
the  centre.  You  cross  the  cobblestones 
of  the  court-yard,  and  wander  through  the 
bare  rooms,  looking  in  vain  for  traces  of 
the  splendour  which  adorned  them  when 
ihe  "  Majesty  of  Denmark  "  held  there  its 
courts  and  revels.  Pictures  hang  on  some 
of  the  walls,  but  are  not  of  special  interest. 

The  exterior  of  the  Castle  remains  almost 
unchanged  since  it  was  erected  in  15S5, 
with  the  exception  of  the  church  gable 
;uid  the  south-western  lower,  which  were 
damaged  by  fire  in  1629,  and  restored 
rather  differently  from  the  original  style. 
The  interior  suffered  severely  by  the  fire, 
and  most  of  the  art  treasures  were  liunieil. 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  fanmus 
ta[>estry  showing  the  Kings  of  Denmark. 
The  Castle  suffered  some  deprivation  when 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Swedes 
during  1659-60.  and  the  metal  statues  frcui 
the  fountain  in  the  courtyard  were  carried 

The  chajiel  on  one  side  of  the  court  is  a 
lieautiful  little  sanctuary  which  was  restored 
in  1843,  and  contains  a  handsome  royal 
[H-w  of  carved  uiid  giKlwl  wooilwi.rk. 
I'.elore    the  altar   is  a   crucilix   of   marble 


ornamenled  iVilh  gold.  Uelow  the  caslf 
are  the  casemates  where  captives  hav 
languished  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  man; 
a  deeti  of  \iolence  has  been  done.  Th 
ghosts  of  the  tortured  and  murdered  rise  ii 
the  imagination  as  you  grope  your  way  afte 
the  guide  through  the  mysterious  passages 
and  fancy  )ou  hear  the  sea  waves  murmui 
ing  against  the  walls,  while  the  water  drip 
from  the  vaulted  ceilings.  The  "darl 
gate"  leads  to  the  underground  cell  when 
galley-slaves  were  caged  before  executira 
You  return  to  the  surface  with  a  sense  o 
relief  and  enjoy  the  summer  breeze  and  thi 
lovely  pros|iect  from  the  ramparts.  Thi 
guns  in  formidable  array  look  thieatenioj 
enough,  but  are  very  harmless,  and  yoi 
cannot  forbear  the  patriotic  exultation  tha 
Nelson's  fleet  defied  them  when  he  sailet 
up  the  Sound  in  1801,  keeping  close  to  thi 
Swedish  coast.  Poor  old  guns,  they  ha< 
been  so  confident  until  that  day  that  thei 
shot  commanded  the  Sound  from  shore  ti 
shore.  In  ShaksiM^re's  day  we  know  hm 
the  cannon  on  the  ramparts  of  Elsinon 
resounded  as  the  royal  healths  were  drunl 
within  the  castle. 

■■  No  jocun.l  health  that  Denmark  drinkito-d«yi 
Itut  the  creat  cannon  lu  the  clouds  tlull  tell ; 
And  the  King's  rouse,  the  heaven  slull  bmit  again 
Re-spcaluii);  c»rt1ily  thunJcr " 

"  Tbe  King  do(h   wake   to-nij;hI,  and    take*   hi 

Keep«   wassail,    and    the    iwaggeiiag    Dp-ipriD| 

And,  as  he  drains  bis  draught  of  Rhemiih  down, 
Tlic  kctlle-drum  and  truni[R'i  tliui  btafout 
Thv  triumph  of  hi*  pledge." 

Of  this  custom  of  drinking  healths,  thi 
philosopher  Hauilei  remarks  that  it  is: 
"Mure  lii>iii>'.iic.-d  in  the  breecii  than    the  obKT 

But  to  return  to  the  Castle.  The  tw< 
rooms  of  chief  historic  interest  are  the  turrc 
chanilier  and  a  garrison  dormitory,  abcni 
the  Churcli.  In  the  little  turret  chambe 
high  up  in  the  ca^lle  wall,  CaroHin 
.\l..tilda,  till'  unibrtuiidte  queen  o 
Christian  \'ll.  of  Deniuark,  and  siMe 
of  our  GeiirgL-  HI.,  w;is  imprisOOI^J 
M:veral  months  pending  her  f 
ment  to  Hanover.     The  j    "' 
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mindful  of  the  cordial  relations  of  England 
and  Denmark  to-day,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain away  the  harsh  treatment  of  CaroHne 
Matilda,  and  told  me  that  he  believed  she 
was  only  kept  in  the  turret  chamber  for  one 
night,,  prior  to  her  departure  for  Hanover. 

The  garrison  dormitory  was  the  original 
Knights'  Hall  of  the  Castle,  and  in  Shak- 
spere's  time  was  hung  with  silk  tapestry  re- 
presenting the  kings  of  Denmark  from  the 
earliest  times.  This  tapestry  was  ordered 
to  be  made  by  Frederick  II.,  when  the 
castle  was  completed.  Stowe,  writing  in 
1605,  repeats  the  account  given  of  it  by 
his  friend,  William  Segar,  King  of  Arms 
of  the  Garter,  who  was  sent  by  James  I. 
in  1603  to  invest  the  queen's  brother, 
Christian  IV.,  with  the  order.  "There  is 
in  the  same  [castle  of  Elsinore],"  writes 
Stowe,  "many  princely  lodgings,  and 
especially  one  great  chamber  ;  it  is  hanged 
with  tapestry  of  fresh-coloured  si  Ike,  with- 
out gold,  wherein  all  the  Danish-  kings 
ire  exprest  in  antique  habits,  according  to 
their  severall  times,  with  their  armes  and 
inscriptions,  containing  all  their  conquests 
and  victories.  The  roofe  is  of  inlett  woods, 
and  hung  full  of  great  branches  of  brasse 
for  lights."  The  tapestry  originally  showed 
one  hundred  and  eleven  kings,  and  the 
remnant  saved  from  destruction,  which  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  Copenhagen,  shows  sixteen 
portraits.  No  one  who  has  seen  these 
tapestry  kings  will  doubt  Stowe's  word  that 
they  are  "exprest  in  antique  habits." 

Of  late  years  a  new^  interest  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  tapestry  which  connects 
it  with  Shakspere.  Mr.  Jon  Stefansson 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  Shaksperian 
student  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  dramatist  had  the  tapestry  and 
its  kingly  figures  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  scene  in  which  Hamlet  has  the  famous 
interview  with  his  mother  (Act  3,  Scene  4). 
It  is  suggested  that  the  queen's  closet  in 
which  she  received  Hamlet,  was  a  portion 
of,  or  else  commanded  a  view  of,  the 
tapestried  hall,  and  that  when  he  made  the 
famous  speech  beginning : 

"  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this, 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers." 


he  "  suited  the  action  to  the  word,**  xmd 
pointed  to  the  tapestr}'  where,  beside  the 
figure  of  the  late  king,  his  father,  appeared 
the  newly  finished  portrait  of  the  reigning 
king  who  had  murdered  and  supplanted 
him.  Furthermore,  it  is  described  in  the 
play  how  Polonius,  eavesdropping  behind 
the  Arras  or  tajK-str)',  is  slain  by  Hamlet's 
sword-thrust.  The  supposition  that  Shak- 
spere in  "his  mind's  eye"  was  picturing 
the  tapestried  hall  at  Elsinore  when  he 
wrote  the  scene  seems  probable.  It  has 
been  variously  represented  by  distinguished 
"  Hamlets."  Kemble,  Phelps,  and  Booth 
usjd  to  wear  a  medallion  of  the  murdered 
king,  to  which  they  drew  the  queen's 
attention,  compelling  her  to  compare  it 
with  the  medallion  which  she  wore  of  her 
new  husband,  as  they  uttered  the  words : 

"  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.** 
Sir  Henr}'  Irving  ignores  portraits,  but  lets 
the  words  which  he  speaks  call  up  a  mind- 
picture  of  the  two  kingly  brothers,    while 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  inclines  to  miniatures. 

When  one  turns  to  the  text  it  is  clear 

as   daylight    that    Hamlet    is   drawing    his 

mother's  attention,  not  to  a  medallion  or 

miniature,  but  to  a  full  length  figure. 

*•  See.  what  a  jjrace  was  seated  on  this  brow; 
Hyperion's  curls  ;   the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command. 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  ever}'  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

The  last  five  lines  leave  the  impression 
of  a  gracefully  poised  and  manly  figure, 
such  as  Hamlet  might  be  looking  at  in  the 
historic  tapestry. 

The  question  next  arises  as  to  whether 
Shakspere  had  himself  visited  the  castle 
of  Elsinore  and  wrote  from  personal  know- 
ledge.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  1585 
and  1586  English  actors  performed  at 
Elsinore.  The  names  of  those  who  came 
in  1586  are  entered  in  the  town  records*, 
and  spelled  according  to  a  Danish  version 
of  English  names,  thus  :  Wilhelm  Kempe, 
Daniell  Jouns,  Thomas  Stievens,  Jurgeun 
Brieun,  Thomas  Koning,  Thomas  Pope, 
and  Robert  Persj. 

*  Preserved  in  the  state  archives  at  Copenhagen 
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It  would  have  been  worth  a  good  many 
journeys  to  Denmark  to  have  found  the 
name  of  "\Vilhe)m  Shakspere"  set  down 
in  the  old  record,  but  it  is  not  However, 
the  foregoing  actors  belonged  to  the  private 
company  of  my  Lord  Leicester,  and  three 
of  the  number,  \Villiam  Kemp,  George 
Bryan,  and  Thomas  Pope,  took  part  in  the 
play  of  Hamlet  in  1623;  while  Kemp  and 
Pope  were  Shakspere's  friends  during  his 
early  acting  days  in  Londor^ 

The  supposition  seems  reasonable  that 
"  Will  of  Strat- 
ford" iva 
member 
Lord  Leices- 
ter's company, 
afterwards 
Lord  Strange's, 
and  "  toured  " 
with  them  in 
Denmark  and 
other  coun- 
tries, and  bis 
biographers 
have  so  far 
been  unable  to 

for  him  at 
home  during 
the   period    of 

'585-^3-  He 
certainly  disaj)- 
peared  from 
Stratford  about 
that  time,  and 
no  mention  01 
him  on  the 
London  boards 
occurs  until  1593,  when,  in  company  with 
William  Kempe,  who  had  acted  at  Elsinore, 
and  Richard  Burbage — who  first  played 
Hamlet  when,  later,  Shakspere  produced 
the  play — he  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  Greenwich  Palace.  The  fact  thai 
Shakspere's  name  does  not  appear  among 
the  actors  who  were  at  Elsinore  in  1586, 
by  no  means  proves  that  he  was  not  of  the 
company,  but  only  that  he  was  a  youth 
with  a  minor  part,  and  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  his  name  inscribed. 
The  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography " 


cautiously  permits  us  to  nhink  that 
Shakspere  did  tour  in  foreign  parts  in 
his  youthful  days,  and  reiterates  that  no 
one  has  proved  that  he  did  not  go  to 
Denmark. 

Who  that  has  visited  Elsinore,  and 
walked  its  ramparts,  can  doubt  that  the 
author  of  Hamlet  obtained  his  "local 
colour"  first  hand,  together  with  the  inti- 
knowledge  which   the  play  displays 


of  the   Danish 
To  quote 


OPHELIA  S   WELL. 


fe  of  that  period, 
er,  when  "  once 
you  have  the 
play  and  the 
place  [Elsi- 
nore] hitched 
together,  there 
is  no  getting 
them  apart 
again." 

The  finest 
apartment  in 
the  Castle  to- 
day is  the 
Knights'  Hall, 
so  often  con- 
fused with  the 
original  tapis- 
"  Hall, 
:  the 
Chapel,  which 
has  been  used 
as.  a  dormitory 
since  1857, 
when       the 

transformed  in- 
to barracks  for 
the  garrison. 
We  leave  Hamlet's  castle  and  walk 
througli  the  beech  woods  to  Marienlyst,  and 
chmb  the  stiff  ascent  from  the  old  chateau, 
now  a  flourishing  hotel,  to  pay  our  tribute 
of  credulity  at  Hamlet's  grave.  It  is  a  spot 
of  mournful  beauty,  a  dreamy  solitude 
well-suited  to  be  the  resting  place  of  the 
melancholy  prince,  A  shaft  of  granite,  in- 
scribed with  the  simple  words,  "  Hamlet's 
Grav,"  rising  from  a  cairn  of  stones,  marks 
t!ie  place,  and  a  thick  grove  of  trees  o'er- 
shadows  it.  After  leaving  the  shore  bathec! 
in  sunshine,  it  struck  me  as  a  depressing 
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spot.  The  "Story  goes  that  when  the  stone 
which  originally  marked  the  grave  had  been 
carried  away  bit  by  bit  by  relic-hunters,  the 
Danes  provided  a  cairn  of  stones  which 
they  now  renew  as  the  enthusiasm  of 
tourists  gives  occasion.  Our  illustrations 
show  the  grave  not  as  it  used  to  be,  but 
is  it  now  is. 

It  is  usually  alleged  that  the  entire 
grave  has  been  provided  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  English  and  American  visitors. 
Still,  there  are  those  who  cling  to  the  sujv 
position  that  the  real  Hamlet  of  Danish 
history  fell  in  battle  off  the  coast,  and  was 
buried  in  this  mound.  One  hopes  that  no 
one  will  dig  down  to  see.  A  tenantless 
grave  would  be  too  great  a  shock,  Mr. 
George  P.  Hansen,  United  States  Consul  to 
Elsinore,  made  a  study  of  the  district  and 
the  legend  in  1863,  and  in  his  interesting 
work,  "The  Legend  of  Hamlet,"  inclines 
to  the  idea  that  the  Elsinore  mound 
may  contain  the  bones  of  the  historic 
Hamlet,  or  at  any  rate  is  quite  as  likely 
to  contain  them  as  the  rival  grave  in 
Jutland. 

Below  the  knoll  where  the  grave  is 
situated  is  a  charming  piece  of  woodland, 
through  which  runs  the  stream  where,  of 
course,  Ophelia  drowned  herself.  The 
banks  arc  thick  with  overhanging  branches, 
and  one  half  expected  to  see  a  distraught 
figure  in  white  gown  and  garlanded  head 
emerge  from  the  leafy  shade,  and  to  hear  a 
sad  voice  chanting — 

"  He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady ; 
He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  his  head  a  grass  green  turf, 
At  his  heels  a  stone.** 

At  the  head  of  the  streamlet  is  a  rustic 
fountain  bearing  the  legend  "Ophelia 
Kilde."  I  drew  a  long  breath  as  I  looked 
at  the  small  stone  basin,  and  wondered  if  I 
was  really  expected  to  believe  that  there 
Ophelia  killed  herself,  but  a  Danish  friend 
explained  that  kilde  stood  for  well.  There 
was   a  place   higher  up   the  stream  deep 


enough   for   Hamlet's    fair    love   to    liave 
found  a  watery  grave. 

Before  leaving  the  secluded  spot  I 
climbed  to  a  van' age  ground,  where  a 
break  in  the  woodland  reveals  the  Sound, 
with  a  myriad  ships  decking  its  blue  waters, 
and  the  spires  of  Hamlet's  castle  rising 
from  the  shore.  Returning  to  the  grounds 
of  the  Marienlyst  Castle  hotel,  I  found 
there  a  fine  statue  of  Hamlet,  representing 
him  in  the  heroic  style,  which  was  erected 
in  1899,  and  is  the  work  of  Miss  Pedersen. 

Tiiose  who  would  realise  Denmark's  soft 
beauty  should  tarry  one  summer's  night  at 
Marienlyst.  Its  clear  atmosphere,  enchant- 
ing outlook  over  the  Sound,  and  balmy 
restfulness,  make  it  an  ideal  holiday-place 
for  lovers  of  beauty  and  quietude,  while 
its  position  in  the  very  heart  of  Hamlet's 
country  gives  it  peculiar  interest. 

Queen  Alexandra,  during  her  visits  to 
Fredensborg  Castle,  often  goes  to 
Marienlyst  and  Elsinore,  and  loves  to 
roam  in  the  picturesque  country.  The 
proposal  to  celebrate  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  completed  edition  of 
"  Hamlet "  by  a  statue  at  Elsinore  to  our 
great  English  dramatist,  has  met  with  Her 
Majesty's  warm  support.  The  statue 
which  is  subscribed  by  Danes  and 
Englishmen,  and  admirers  of  the  poet 
in  other  countries,  is  the  w^ork  of  the 
Danish  sculptor,  Louis  Hasselriis,  and 
has  been  executed  in  his  studio  in  Rome. 
It  is  to  be  erected  near  Marienlyst  Castle, 
in  the  park  below  the  knoll  of  Hamlet's 
grave,  and  will  be  a  beautiful  memorial  of 
Shakspere  in   Denmark 

I  should,  in  conclusion,  like  to  acknow- 
ledge the  kindness  of  Colonel  C.  W. 
Christensen,  the  Governor  of  Kronborg, 
for  his  help  in  clearing  up  some  points  of 
which  I  stood  in  doubt  regarding  the 
history  of  the  Castle,  and  also  that  of 
Vice  Consul  Johan  Hansen,  of  Copen- 
hagen, who  is  the  Chief  Treasurer  of  the 
Shakspere  Memorial  Committee. 


MY  FRENCH  FRIENDS 

v.— ''  MONSIEUR     LE     CUR6  '' 


By   CONSTANCE   ELIZABETH   MAUD 


Author  of  ''An  English  Girl  in   Paris.*' 


THE  first  time  I  saw  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
our  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  as  the  little 
Chou^  and  I  now  call  him,  he  came  like  a 
Lohengrin  to  the  rescue  of  distressed 
womanhood.  No  beautiful  Princess  in 
this  case  but,  the  more  credit  to  his 
chivalry,  a  prosaic  middle-aged  lady,  a 
foreigner  in  a  strange  land,  and  in  that 
most  deplorable  of  plights — at  loggerheads 
with  tyrannous,  enraged  officialdom — 
omnibus  officialdom. 

Mem6  and  I,  having  duly  fulfilled  all 
the  requirements  of  red-tape-ism,  taken 
numbers  at  the  omnibus  bureau  and 
handed  our  correspondances  to  the  severely 
important  collector,  were  meekly  pro- 
ceeding to  obey  the  command  to  "  mount," 
when  the  voice  of  monsieur  the  collector 
raised  in  an  excess  of  sudden  fury  made 
us  start  and  turn  with  that  quickly  aroused 
sense  of  guilt  to  which  those  of  blameless 
conduct  are  specially  liable. 

"How  then?  What  is  this!  Yet 
another  time  that  one  would  rob  us  !  Ah, 
but  ho,  sapristi!^'  shouted  the  enraged 
official,  as  he  clutched  an  astonished 
passenger  and  raised  aloft  an  omnibus 
ticket  as  proof  of  her  guilt.  The  poor 
lady,  German  by  the  speech  of  her,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  her 
offence.  Her  halting  French  collapsed 
into  German  and  filled  the  measure  of  her 
guilt. 

It  was  at  this  moment  Monsieur  le  Curd 
advanced  to  her  relief. 

Like  magic  he  stilled  the  storm — soothed 
the  collector,  calmed  the  conductor,  allayed 
the  fears  of  the  bewildered  lady  and  cleared 
her  character  of  every  spot  and  stain  in  the 
eyes,  not  only  of  the  suspicious  officials, 
but  of  a  vast  and  interested  assembly. 


The  correspondance  ticket  was  a  correct 
one  surely,  for  had  she  not  taken  all  the 
precautions  to-day  in  order  to  avoid 
repeating  the  harrowing  experience  of 
yesterday,  when  in  her  ignorance  she  had 
presented  an  omnibus  correspondance  in 
ascending  a  tramway  not  in  connection. 
Lieber  Ifimmel^  in  her  own  Fatherland 
one  could  not  have  abused  her  more 
violently  for  the  error  !  Why  then  did  the 
Herr  conductor  declare  to-day  the  ticket 
availed  not,  and  she  must  again  pay  ? 

"  Why  alas  ?  Because,"  explained 
Monsieur  le  Curd,  "  the  hour  had  elapsed 
in  which  it  was  permitted  to  present  it." 

Not  knowing  she  must  take  a  number, 
she  had  been  pushed  aside  while  three 
crowded  omnibuses  came  and  went. 

"  Mount,  mount !  "  yelled  the  conductor. 
"  One  cannot  remain  all  day  to  discuss  the 
affair  of  this  miserable  correspondance." 

"  But  no,  this  is  not  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,"  cried  a  wag  on  the  top.  ^^Dame! 
it  is  a  serious  omnibus  this  !  " 

The  clerical  knight  errant  assisted  the 
agitated  lady  to  mount,  meanwhile  quietly 
and  briefly  explaining  to  her  the  omnibus 
system  of  Paris  and  the  thousand  pitfalls 
which  await  the  unwary,  a  penalty  in  return 
for  the  advantage  of  this  very  superior 
means  of  cheap  locomotion  over  anything 
in  England  or  elsewhere  on  the  continent. 

Having  accomplished  his  task,  the  priest 
sank  back  in  his  corner,  wrapping  himself 
round  in  a  dignified,  unapproachable  retire- 
ment. When  the  conductor  came  round 
to  collect  the  fares  I  noticed  he  gave  back 
two  sous  to  the  man  from  his  change.  The 
"  Merci,  monsieur,"  could  not  have  been 
pronounced  with  deeper  respect  had  the 
donation  been  two  francs. 
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Presently  Monsieur  le  Cure  took  out  a 
small  well-worn  br'eviaire  and  read  ab- 
sorbedly,  his  lips  moving  as  though  half 
audibly.  Evidently  he  was  repeating  his 
service,  .one  of  the  rules  of  the  Church 
being  that  the  priest  shall  read  the  service 
wherever  he  happens  to  be,  moving  his 
lips  to  form  each  word. 

I  found  myself  watching  him  intently, 
studying  the  keen,  ascetic  face,  refined, 
well-chiselled  mouth  and  finely  shaped 
head  with  the  freedom  of  constraint  one 
would  gaze  at  a  picture  or  statue.  Surely 
I  knew  the  face  and  the  character  it  ex- 
pressed. Yes,  it  was  Saint  Francis  —  my 
beloved  Saint  Frangois  d' Assise  as  painted 
by  Giotto.  I  was  recalled  abruptly  from 
my  meditations  and  speculations  by  the 
statue  suddenly  raising  his  eyes  to  mine 
and  taking  a  steadfast  look  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  my  soul,  so  it  seemed  to  me. 
But  the  look,  was  so  kindly,  so  wise,  I  felt 
no  uneasiness  or  resentment,  but  rather 
the  sudden  recognition  of  a  friend.  It 
was  only  momentary — one  of  those  long 
moments  in  which  so  much  has  time 
to  happen,  and  he  was  gone — absorbed 
again  in  the  book,  leaving  me  with  the 
wish  that  he  would  look  up  once  more 
and  give  me  a  chance  of  reading  his  soul. 

But  the  priest  did  not  lift  his  eyes  from 
his  book  again,  though  when  a  regiment 
of  soldiers  marched  by  with  their  officer, 
he  raised  his  hat,  and  again,  as  we  passed  a 
funeral,  crossed  himself  devoutly  and  re- 
mained uncovered  till  it  had  gone  by, 
showing  that  even  with  eyes  on  his  psalter 
a  priest,  who  is  a  priest  indeed,  sees  every- 
thing round  him  which  is  of  human 
interest.  I  made  no  doubt  that  his  inner 
vision  was  just  as  highly  developed  and 
that  he  could  have  given  counsel,  comfort, 
or  reproof,  as  each  case  needed,  to  every- 
one of  us  in  that  omnibus  before  he  had 
been  there  ten  minutes  or  we  had  spoken 
a  word  in  confession. 

But  Mdm^,  to  whom  as  we  walked  home 
I  propounded  this  idea,  resented  it 
strongly. 

"  Well,  I  hope  I  have  nothing  very  bad 
to  hide,"  she  protested,  "but  for  me  I  like 
not  that  a  man,  not  even  a  priest — though  I 


trust  I  am  a  good  Catholic — should  regard 
me  in  the  soul,  in  the  heart,  unless  myself 
should  grant  the  permission.  For  this  priest 
I  find  it  in  bad  taste  that  he  should  permit 
himself  to  read  you  in  the  soul,  as  you  say — 
above  all  in  an  omnibus.  And  for  you,  ma 
chiricy  it  was  a  great  indiscretion  to  have 
looked  so  much  in  his  direction.  All 
Frenchmen  are  alike,  priest  or  no  priest ! 
If  you  had  been  alone  that  man  would 
without  doubt  have  been  capable  of  follow- 
ing you  and  addressing  you." 

"You  think  so?  I  wish  he  had,"  I 
answered,  to  Memo's  dismay.  "  I  was 
longing  to  talk  to  him,  for,  do  you  know,  I 
believe  he  is  no  other  than  my  beloved 
Saint  Frangois  d' Assise  come  back  again  to 
earth  ?  " 

"  But  this  one?  He  was  of  a  ripe  age, 
is  it  not  so  ?  "  enquired  Meme  sharply. 

I  reassured  her.  "  Alas  !  yes — for  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  his  having  been 
here  perhaps  sixty  years  before  I  met  him, 
and  now  I  have  met  him  but  to  lose  sight 
of  him  again." 

"Those  ideas,  Buddhistic  of  reincarnation, 
appear  to  me  to  possess  tendencies  very 
dangeroiis.  Mon  fu/ant"  and  M^m^'s 
tone  became  one  of  solemn  warning,  "  I 
joke  not  when  I  predict  for  you  complica- 
tions the  most  grave  if  you  permit  yourself 
to  indulge  them.  However,  it  rejoices  me 
to  hear  he  had  the  hair  of  sixty  years ; 
perhaps  he  is  seventy,  and  in  all  cases  you 
will  not  see  him  again,"  concluded  M^me 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

But  to  see  my  Saint  Francis  again 
became  from  this  time  my  great  wish,  and  I 
had,  moreover,  an  odd  conviction  that  I 
should  meet  him  again.  It  was  merely  a 
case  of  waiting,  and  life  has  taught  me  the 
necessity  of  waiting,  though  never,  alas ! 
how  to  do  so  with  patience. 

The  next  day,  calling  on  my  friend  Marie 
de  Vigny,  she  spoke  of  a  book  she  had 
been  reading  with  deep  interest,  a  new  life 
of  "  Saint  Francois  d'Assise."  Had  I  heard 
of  it  ?  Curiously  enough  I  had  noticed  a 
review  of  this  "  Life "  in  the  Nouvelie 
RevuCy  contrasting  it  with  that  by  Monsieur 
Paul  Sabatier,  and  showing  how  both 
authors   portray  the  same  magnetic,  vital 
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personality  though  by  methods  as  different 
as  would  be  portraits  of  the  same  man  by  a 
Raphael  and  a  Velasquez.  Marie,  who 
has  long  directed  my  theological  reading, 
was  delighted  at  my  interest — I  am  not 
always  so  ready  to  embark  on  long  lives  of 
the  Saints — and  promised  to  send  me  round 
the  book  at  once. 

And  as  I  read  and  read  that  life  so  brim- 
ful of  life,  so  human,  so  divine,  at  every 
age  and  under  all  circumstances  so  love- 
compelling,  the  face  of  my  Lohengrin 
priest  rose  up  clearly  before  me. 

I  saw  him  as  a  youth — eager,  passionate, 
impetuous,  loving  fun  and  adventure  with 
the  lightest-hearted  ;  no  trace  as  yet  of  the 
lines  of  sorrow,  suffering  and  experience  to 
come.  Again  in  middle  life  this  same  face 
seemed  to  respond  to  every  word  and  act 
recorded  of  the  Saint.  Finally  on  Mount 
Verna  in  the  frail  old  man — wasted  by 
fasting  and  prayer  and  work,  a  very  shadow 
of  his  former  self  yet  with  the  spirit  shining 
ever  stronger  through  the  luminous  eyes ; 
it  was  my  priest  again  I  saw. 

1  asked  Marie  if  she  knew  anything  of 
the  author.  He  was  a  priest  of  good  birth, 
she  told  me,  who,  unlike  most  of  his  class, 
had  elected  to  be  the  cure  of  a  poor  parish 
instead  of  a  Jesuit,  for  which  his  birth  and 
scholarship  had  so  obviously  fitted  him. 
More  she  did  not  know. 

I  left  Paris  that  spring  much  disappointed 
at  not  having  seen  my  St.  Francis  again. 
Though  I  had  visited  I  won't  say  how 
many  churches  in  Paris,  no  sign  of  him  had 
I  found.  Yet  I  was  convinced  he  must  be 
well-known,  and  a  great  preacher  like  his 
prototype. 

I  have  an  unquenchable  belief  in  the 
old  fairy  stories  of  the  power  of  wishing.  If 
only  you  wish  long  enough  and  strong 
enough,  you  can  make  most  wishes  come 
true.  So  for  six  months  I  wished  hard. 
The  end  of  October  brought  a  letter  from 
Uncle  Jack  begging  I  would  go  and  help 
him  through  November,  "  that  most  detest- 
able month  in  the  year.'*  So  I  found 
myself  again  crossing  the  sacree  Manche — 
one  hour  and  twenty  mortal  minutes  passed 
in  such  purgatory  that  I  trust  they  will  be 
reckoned  ten  thousand  years  to  my  credit 


hereafter,  as  were  those  moments  of  con- 
densed agony  undergone  by  Miss  Proctor's 
"  Faithful  Soul." 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  I  was  taking 
dejeHner  with  the  pefit  chou  and  her 
parents,  when  a  patient  was  announced, 
described  by  the  maid  as  desiring  so 
urgently  to  see  monsieur  le  docteur  that  in 
spite  of  it  being  out  of  consulting  hours, 
Louis  Lef^bre  directed  the  lady  to  be 
shown  into  his  bureau  and  left  his  d^jeiiner 
half  finished. 

"These  sick  ones  are  altogether  dis- 
gusting," pronounced  the  chou.  "The  poor 
papa  they  permit  him  to  repose  neither 
the  day  nor  the  night — sont  des  egotistes — 
des  canailles ^^  the  chou  was  working  herself 

up,  ^'  des  CO "     She  stopped,  looked  at 

her  mother  tentatively,  and  concluding  it 
was  safe  to  go  on  for  once,  finished  boldly 
with:  "(9/// — des  cochons I  They  merit 
well  le  mat  ?     Those  there,  for  example." 

**  Jaqueline— 3/?  done  I  I  imagined  thou 
hadst  ceased  to  pronounce  le  mot  since 
thou  hadst  six  years,"  said  her  mother. 

"  It  is  true — me  I  say  no  longer  le  mot^^ 
replied  the  chou,  "I  become  old  and 
sage — I  say  now  cochon  only  on  the  great 
occasions,  when  it  is  well  merited,  seest 
thou.  Enfin  when  le  ton  Dieu  Himself 
He  would  say  it ! " 

"  Tais-toi,  Jacqueline,  thou  chatterest 
too  much.  Le  bon  Dieu  never  would 
He  say  le  mot^ 

"  How  !  never  would  he  say  it  ?  "  cried 
the  chou  triumphantly.  "  Ah,  but  here  is 
what  is  droll  then  !  Le  bon  Dieu^  He  it 
was  who  made  them,  the  pigs,  is  it  not  so  ? 
He  gave  them  their  names — cochons — is  it 
not  so  ?  How  then  can  one  say  never  He 
has  said  the  word  ?  Eh  heu — dis  done,  ma 
(fsine  f "  She  turned  on  me,  her  eyes 
alight   with   mischief 

My  involuntary  laugh  as  her  mother 
groaned  "That  child  becomes  truly  un- 
supportable,"  confessed  her  victor.  For 
though  I  had  not  been  foolish  enough  to 
launch  myself  in  an  argument  by  any  rash 
assertions  concerning  le  bon  Dieu,  she 
knew  I  felt  bound  to  support  her  mother, 
and  we  stood  or  fell,  generally  fell, 
together. 
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Therbse  was  saved  from  further  dis- 
comfiture by  the  reappearance  of  her 
husband.  He  reported  an  interview  with 
one  Madame  Bonvalet,  an  original — a 
character ! 

"  It  appears,"  he  said,  "  she  holds  the 
position  of  bonne  -  gouvernante^  garde- 
maladCy  sister,  daughter,  banker,  all  the 
relations  in  one  to  Monsieur  le  Cur^  de 
Notre  Dame  de  Consolation,  a  large  and 
very  poor  parish.  She  desired  to  consult 
me  having  heard  from  a  friend  whose  son 
I  had  cured  of  a  fractured  leg  that 
monsieur  le  docteur  made  miracles  for  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  I  enquired  what 
was  her  malady?  *Our  malady,'  she 
Answered,  *is  that  Monsieur  le  Cur^ 
becomes  blind.*  In  the  commencement  it 
appears  he  disguised  it  from  her,  but  now 
since  three  months  he  becomes  always 
worse.  He  ceases  to  read — it  is  with 
difficulty  he  can  write,  yet  he  refuses  to 
care  for  himself  saying  always  he  needs  his 
money — *  our  money  *  she  called  it — for  the 
poor.  She  conducted  him  to  the  hospital — 
they  did  him  no  good— *  imbeciles  those 
there,'  says  our  Bonvalet.  *A  bottle  of 
lotion  by  which  the  eyes  became  rather 
worse  than  better— 7W/i  tout  P  She  gave 
three  candles  to  *  Notre  Dame  des  Doleurs.' 
Alas !  she  had  made  no  attention  unless 
indeed  it  was  she  who  put  the  poor  Bon- 
valet the  idea  in  the  head  to  consult  me — 
by  the  result  one  must  judge  !  But  before 
Monsieur  le  Cur^  consults  me  she  desires 
to  know  what  one  must  pay  for  the  cure  of 
blindness— the  sum  of  fifty  francs  is  the 
most  that  she  begs  I  will  announce  to 
Monsieur  le  Cur^,  for  never  will  he  consent 
to  expend  more.  But  to  her  I  must  speak 
with  frankness  and  we  are  to  arrange  the 
affair  together  in  secret.  She  possesses  a 
fortune,  her  wages  since  thirty  years,  which 
she  has  guarded  awaiting  the  time  when 
Monsieur  le  Cur^  should  need  them.  It 
appears  that  the  cure  gives  to  his  poor  all 
he  possesses — his  food,  his  shoes,  his  clothes, 
even  on  occasions  his  bed.  Happily  his 
soutane  is  unsuitable  for  a  beggar  or  never 
would  he  possess  one.  The  fifty  francs  is 
a  tenth  of  some  money  the  editors  have 
given  him  for  his  celebrated  book  on  Saint 


Francois  d'Assise — that  sum  he  p)ermits 
himself  in  order  to  regain  if  possible  his 
sight." 

"  His  celebrated  book  on  Saint  Fran9ois? 
Is  his  name  Monsieur  TAbbd  de  Langre- 
mont  ?  "     I  asked  breathlessly. 

"  I  think  in  effect  that  resembles  the 
name,''  answered  Louis  I^febre.  "  You 
have  heard  of  the  book  then  ?  I  thought 
the  old  one  was  giving  her  judgment  when 
she  called  it  celebrated." 

Apart  from  their  purely  human  interests 
as  patients  Louis  Lefebre  has  small  sym- 
pathy with  priests  as  such,  and  none 
whatever  with  Lives  of  the  Saints,  though, 
as  I  tell  him  when  I  want  to  rouse  his 
ire,  his  own  life  will  one  day  furnish 
ample  material,  he  is  so  devoted  to  his 
poor  clientele.  He  protested,  but  Therese 
and  I  insisted  on  being  introduced  to 
Monsieur  le  Cure  and  his  devoted 
gouvernante  as  soon  as  their  consultation 
should  be  over,  Madame  Bonvalet  ha\nng 
got  the  doctor  to  agree  to  act  as  her 
accomplice  if  he  found  the  case  of 
Monsieur  le  Cur^  one  he  could  reasonably 
hope  to  cure. 

"The  poor  old  one,"  he  said,  "I  hope 
I  shall  succeed,  for  not  only  my  reputation 
is  in  the  balance  but  that  also  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  who  accepted  those  three 
candles  !" 

The  appearance  of  Monsieur  le  Cur^ 
was  heralded  afar  by  the  animated  voice 
of  Madame  Bonvalet. 

"  Have  a  care,  Monsieur,  behold  a  step. 
This  is  the  door  by  here  —  it  is  the 
passage  which  is  black — difficult  there- 
fore for  any  one  to  see.  Me  I  have  the 
eyes  of  a  cat." 

The  door  opened,  and  there  stood — my 
Saint  Frangois !  So  he  was  the  author 
and  also  the  cure  dwelling  among  his  poor, 
giving  them  all  he  possessed.  And  was 
this  not  just  what  St.  Francis  d' Assise 
living  in  these  days  would  be  !  And  his 
faithful  friend,  his  Santa  Chiara.  what 
better  would  she  desire  than  to  return  to 
earth  as  Madame  Bonvalet  to  watch  over 
and  serve  him  all  her  days. 

"  Allow  me  to  present  you  to  my  wife. 
Monsieur,  and  a  youne;  English  lady,  our 
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friend.  They  desire  greatly  the  honour 
of  your  acquaintance,"  announced  Louis 
Lefebre. 

I  looked  anxiously  at  his  eyes,  those 
eyes  which  had  seen  with  so  kindly  and 
wise  a  look  into  mv  soul.  That  their 
light  should  become  darkened  seemed  like 
losing  the  beneficent  sun.  I  was  thankful 
to  see  outwardly  no  change  as  he  took  my 
hand  and  bent  that  earnest  look  on  me 
once    more. 

"  The  nerves  fatigued  by  too  much  work 
at  night  with  an  insufficient  light,"  pro- 
nounced the  docteur.  An  admirable  new 
invention,  an  apparatus  for  massaging  the 
eye,  joined  to  perfect  repose  for  a  short 
time,  would  quite  restore  a  naturally  strong 
bight. 

Happy  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the 
faithful  Bonvalct  as  she  repeated  to  me 
this  good  news,  adding  : 

"  It  is  our  blessed  Lady,  I  recognise 
now,  who  has  guided  me  the  feet  to  mon- 
sieur le  docteur.  Never  will  I  doubt  her 
more.  The  Sunday  next  I  will  hang  in  her 
chapel   a  heart  of  real  silver  as  offering." 

Then  we  all  talked  of  the  book,  or 
rather  Saint  Francis,  for  Monsieur  le  Cur^ 
persistently  steered  the  conversation  away 
from  his  own  work.  I  had  been  to  Assisi 
and  had  some  leaves  from  the  sacred  rose- 
tree  pressed  between  the  pages  of  my 
"  Fioretti " —  an  immediate  bond  between 
us. 

He  spoke  of  the  Saint  as  of  a  well-be- 
loved master  and  friend,  by  whose  side  he 
had  journeyed  half  a  life-time,  into  whose 
heart  he  had  seen,  on  whose  bosom  he 
had  leant. 

"  In  my  church,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a 
Chapel  of  Saint  Francois  and  in  it  many 
of  his  sacred  relics.  There  is  a  miracle 
picture  also  above  the  altar,  and  the  offer- 
ings of  those  whose  petitions  have  been 
granted  fill  the  chapel.  Even  little  chil- 
dren have  brought  their  treasures  as  thank- 
offering.  Would  it  make  Mademoiselle 
pleasure   to   visit  my  church?"  he  asked. 

I  replied  that  nothing  would  make  me 
greater  pleasure,  and  we  fixed  an  early  date 
when  Ther^se  and  I  would  come. 

"  Me  also,   I   desire  to  see  the  church 


of  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  cried  the  voice  of 
the  chou  suddenly.  She  had  crept  in 
unnoticed  and,  entrenched  behind  my  chair, 
was  listening  to  all. 

"  Mais  non,  Jacqueline,"  said  her  mother 
nervously.  "  Say  bonjour  then  to  monsieur. 
Thou  art  not  enough  well  conducted  to  go 
to  church — remind  thyself  only  of  the  last 
time." 

"  But  the  last  time  I  bored  myself  much. 
The  big  man  of  the  nose  red,  but  red !  and 
the  hat  of  gold,  he  took  from  me  my  piece 
of  two  sous  and  rendered  it  not,  though  1 
cried  to  split  him  the  ears.  At  the  church 
of  Monsieur  le  Cur^  I  shall  amuse  myself 
well." 

In  spite  of  this  confession,  perhaps  by 

reason  of  it,  Saint  Francis  drew  the  chou 

towards  him  saying  gently  : 

**  Yes,  yes,  my  little  one,  thou  also  shalt 

come.     *  Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me 

and  forbid  them    not.'      It  was  the  dear 

Lord  Jesus  himself  who  said  it." 

The  chott  regarded  her  mother  triumph- 
antly. 

"  Thou  hearest !  Monsieur  le  Cure,  the 
little  Jesus,  and  me,  we  are  all  of  the  same 
advice ! " 

The  eyes  of  St.  Francis  twinkled  like 
those  of  a   sclioolboy. 

"That  is  admirable!"  he  cried.  "We 
three  we  will  be  always  of  the>  same 
advice — is  it  not  so?  Go  now,  little  one 
and  ask  the  permission  of  thy  dear  good 
maman  that  thou  comest  to  the  beautiful 
house  of  le    Iwn    Dieu" 

To  the  surprise  of  her  mother  and  me  the 
chou  obeyed  like  a  lamb,  making  her  re- 
quest in  the  voice  of  the  cooing  '  dove. 
And  from  that  hour  she  has  listened  to 
Monsieur  le  Cur^  as  the  wild  birds  listened 
and  obeyed  that  first  Saint  Francis. 

After  this,  Of  course,  there  was  no  help  for 
it :  we  were  bound  to  take  the  chot4  whether 
we  liked  it  or  no.  The  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Consolation  is  a  long  way  from 
everywhere.  Like  an  ancient  rock,  strong 
and  enduring,  it  lifts  its  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  vast  network  of  narrow,  dirty, 
crowded  streets  which  surround  it.  , 
.  "Our  Lady  stands  always  in^our  midst," 
says  Monsieur  le  Cur^.     "  Her  h^art,  her 
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arms  are  open  to  receive  her  children  day 
and  night." 

For  the  doors  of  this  church  are  never 
closed.  I^amps  burn  always  before  the 
altar,  and  prayer  never  ceases  to  ascend 
throughout  the  night  watches.  One  after  the 
other  they  take  it  up,  and,  like  the  light,  it 
is  never  extinguished.  With  bowed  head, 
a  silent,  solitary  figure  may  be  always  seen 
kneeling  before  the  altar. 

When  we  arrived,  a  funeral  service  was 
still  going  on,  the  funeral  of  a  little  child. 
The  chou  was  in  one  of  her  most  enquiring 
moods,  and  the  fact  of  the  funeral  being 
that  of  a  child  thrilled  her  with  intense 
interest  and  appealed  to  her  dramatic 
sense,  at  all  times  very  strong.  As  the 
procession  of  little  children  passed  up  the 
nave,  bearing  in  their  hands  white  flowers 
and  wreaths,  she  pulled  my  sleeve,  and 
demanded  in  a  shrill  treble  : 

"  See  then,  ma  c'situ,  those  children  there 
are  they  also  the  enteremant  ?  " 

I  answered  they  were  the  little  friends 
who  made  the  procession. 

"  And  they  also  those  little  friends  will 
one  give  them  a  fine  coffin  and  a  monu- 
ment ?  "  she  asked. 

I  shook  my  head,  but  no  reluctance  on 
my  part  could  stem  the  torrent  of  questions 
about  that  child  who  was  playing  to  the 
chou  so  enviable  a  role  as  centre  figure. 

Did  she  find  herself  well  there — the  little 
girl  in  the  handsome  coffin  covered  with 
flowers  ?  Who  had  made  her  to  be  a  dead 
one?  Had  she  died  because  one  had 
caused  her  to  be  afraid  at  night  like  the 
canary,  or  from  eating  some  poison  like  the 
poor  dog  Monton  ?  In  the  heaven  where 
she  was  now  did  k  bon  Dieu  give  to  her  as 
many  petits-fours  as  she  would  have  ?  And 
so  on  and  so  on.  The  tais-toi  of  Ther^se 
fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  I  found  it  better  to 
answer  than  have  the  same  question  re- 
located indefatigably  and  each  time  in  a 
higher  key. 

At  last  all  knelt  and  there  was  a  silent 
hush  throughout  the  church. 

"il/a  csirUy*  came  in  a  penetrating 
whisper,  "  say  then  what  they  are  doing  ?  " 

"Sch They  say   their  prayers,"  I 

answered. 


"  How  ?  They  say  their  prayers  those 
children  when  they  have  not  undressed 
themselves?  It  is  Julie  who  would  be 
angry  if  she  saw  that,"  cried  the  chou  indig- 
nantly. And  then  followed  Julie's  \'iews 
about  people  who  said  their  prayers  other- 
wise arrayed  than  in  their  robes  of  night ! 

Thdr^se  and  I  felt  thankful  when  that 
funeral  service  was  concluded. 

The  chou  had  brought  with  her  a 
mysterious  parcel,  which  she  told  us  she 
was  going  to  hang  in  the  chapel  of 
Monsieur  Saint  Francois. 

"It  is  a  grand,  grand  secret,"  was  all 
the  information  she  would  vouchsafe. 

The  funeral  over,  we  went  round  to  the 
small  vestry  of  Monsieur  le  Cure.  He 
begged  us  to  await  him  still  9.  little  quarter 
of  an  hour  as  he  had  yet  one  more  duty  to 
fulfil,  two  of  his  children  waiting  to  be 
confessed ;  after  that  he  was  at  our  scr\'ice. 

"  Me  also  I  should  like  well  to  be  con- 
fessed," remarked  the  chou  as  she  saw  the 
first  of .  the  "children,"  an  ancient  dame 
with  a  face  like  a  map  of  Switzerland,  take 
up  her  position  at  the  mysterious  little  door 
of  the  confessional. 

"  Are  quite  charming  those  little  houses 
there,"  she  cried  with  enthusiasm. 

At  last  Monsieur  le  Cur^  was  free. 

"  We  will  begin  with  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Francois,"  he  said.  "  Our  Saint,"  he  smiled 

at  me. 

"  Me  also,"  said  the  chou,  inserting  her- 
self between  the  cure  and  me,  and  slipping 
her  small  hand  into  his  with  an  air  ol 
possession. 

"Thou  also,"  he  smiled.  "And  thy 
packet,  what  does  it  contain  ? "  he  en- 
quired. 

«*  Sch It  is  a  secret,"  said  the  chou. 

"I  would  give  also  my  treasure  as  the 
other  little  children.  When  we  arrive  at 
the  chapel  of  Monsieur  Saint  Francois  me 
I  will  take  off"  the  paper,  and  Monsieur  le 
Curd  he  will  put  it  on  the  wall  so  that  all 
the  world  shall  see  it,  yes — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  But  yes,  my  little  one — the  dear  Saint 
he  will  rejoice  in  thy  gift  without  doubt," 
the  cure  assured  her.  "To  give  thy 
treasure — that  is  what  makes  pleasure  to 
the  Ifon  Dieu'' 
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"  I  feel  a  horrible  misgiving,*'  whispered 
Th^rese.  "  What  can  there  be  in  the 
packet  of  Jacqueline  !  " 

It  was  very  carefully  done  up  in  a  dozen 
wraps  at  least,  but  at  last  there  emerged  in 
all  its  barbaric  hideousness  the  last  new 
treasure,  the  heart's  idol  of  the  chou^  Uncle 
Jack's  present  of  a  grinning  hairy  "golley- 
wog." 

"  Voila  !  Is  he  beautiful !  Is  he  magni- 
ficent !  Monsieur  Saint  Francois  will  be 
content,  yes?  He  will  love  me  well,  is  it 
not  so,  more  than  all  the  other  children — 

For  a  moment  a  look  of  consternation 
came  over  the  expressive  face  of  Monsieur 
le  Cure — I  think  he  was  afraid  it  was  alive. 
Then  he  took  the  "  golleywog"  carefully  in 
his  hands. 

"  He  is  magnificent,  my  child — but  yes, 
he  is  truly  original  that  one." 

Therbse  would  have  interfered,  but  I 
begged  her  to  wait  and  see  how  St.  Francis 
would  arrange  the  affair. 

"  Put  him  on  the  wall — say  to  Monsieur 
Saint  Francois  it  is  the  little  Jacqueline 
who  gives  to  him  the  beautiful  goli- 
vogtte,"  cried  the  chou  eagerly. 

"  See,"  said  Monsieur  le  Curd.  "  We 
lay  thy  treasure  here  on  the  altar  step. 
Now  we  will  kneel,  thou  and  I,  and  ask 
ie  bon  Dieu  to  tell  us  in  the  heart  what  he 
would  have  us  do  with  the  gift." 

They  knelt  together,  Monsieur  le  Cure 
and  the  chou.  Presently  Monsieur  le  Curd 
rose.  "  Le  bon  Dieu  has  told  me  what  the 
Saint  Francois  would  have  us  do,"  he  said. 
"  Thy  gift  is  accepted,  my  little  one.  Oh 
yes,  and  it  makes  much  joy  to  the  Saint. 
There  dwells  near  here  a  little  girl  quite 
lame  and  ill — never  can  she  leave  her  bed, 
the  little  Jeanne — she  has  no  toys,  not 
one.  Thou  shalt  give  to  her  this 
fine,"  he  hesitated,  "person.  To  make 
rejoice  the  poor  little  ones — that,  my 
child,  rejoices  Saint  Francois." 

Tears  gathered  slowly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
chou.  This  was  not  the  fate  she  had 
dreamed  for  her  beloved  golivogue^  but 
she  answered  bravely : 

"  Take  him  !  but  say  to  the  little  Jeanne 
that  she  care  for  him  well — that  she  give 


him  to  eat  all  the  days —  without  that  I 
retake    him." 

**I  discern  qualities  in  that  little  one," 
Monsieur  le  Curd  observed  to  me,  "  which 
would  make  of  her  a  great  Saint." 

I  began  to  think  so  too,  if  they  could 
be  developed  by  a  training  at  the  pres- 
byt^re  of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation. 

The  church  was  full  of  treasures,  real  art 
treasures,  the  gifts  of  Monsieur  le  Cure. 
The  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Francois 
were  excellent  copies  of  those  by  Giotto  at 
Assisi.  There  was  an  old  Spanish  crucifix, 
crystal  and  silver.  An  altar  cloth  of  Italian 
embroidery  of  the  cinque  cento. 

Over  the  great  altar  hung  a  fine  Nativity 
by  Ghirlandajo,  an  heirloom  in  the  family 
of  Monsieur  le  Curd.  The  pulpit  and 
choir  stalls  were  of  old  oak,  quaintly 
carved,  and  the  light  came  mellowed  and 
subdued  through  some  old  stained  glass  of 
•great  beauty. 

"  There  are  some  persons,"  said  Mon- 
sieur le  Curd,  "  who  make  me  the  reproach 
that  I  have  here  so  many  things  of  value 
when  my  poor,  besides  being  ignorant  of 
things  artistic,  lack  the  bread  and  the 
clothes.  My  answer  is  this — I  would  care 
not  only  for  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  my 
poor,  but  for  their  intelligence  also.  All 
three  are  at  present  interlaced — each  one 
assists  the  other  to  grow,  to  develop.  So  I 
give  to  my  poor  a  place  where  they  too 
shall  possess  the  beautiful  music,  the  beauti- 
ful paintings  and  sculpture,  where  their 
eyes  and  ears,  weary  with  the  sights,  the 
sounds  of  poverty,  suffering,  and  sin,  shall 
obtain  refreshment  and  their  hearts  be 
filled  with  the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  God. 
For  all  the  true  art  reveals  something  of  the 
beauty  of  God,  is  it  not  so  ?  Behold  my 
defence.  Here  is  our  chez-nous.  On  all 
occasions  we  enter  here  when  we  mourn, 
when  we  rejoice — every  event  of  our  life  on 
this  earth  we  commemorate  it  here  ! " 

Next  to  the  church  stands  ih^  presbyihre, 
where  Monsieur  le  Curd  and  his  two 
vicaires  dwell  in  severest  simplicity  attended 
on  by  Madame  Bonvalet  and  a  widow, 
whose  discreet  years  and  singularly  plain 
features  pointed  her  out  as  the  regulation 
bonne  for  the  priest's  house. 
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Monsieur  le  Cure  invited  us  to  enter 
and  partake  of  some  refreshment;  it  would 
make  great  pleasure  to  the  good  Bonvalet 
he  assured  us. 

In  her  neat  black  apron  and  old-fashioned 
white  bonnet,  she  was  standing  at  the  door 
looking  out  for  us. 

Everything  inside  the  austere  little  house 
was  spotlessly  clean,  the  plain  wooden 
tables  and  chairs  spoke  of  vigorous  daily 
scrubbings. 

**  I  expect  more  soap  than  meat  is  con- 
sumed in  this  menage"  remarked  Therese 
aside. 

While  the  chou  and  her  mother  partook 
of  syrup  and  wafer  biscuits,  I  made  a  tour 
of  the  little  house  with  Madame  Bonvalet, 
and  drew  out  her  reminiscences  of  Monsieur 
le  Cure — no  hard  task  when  once  she  found 
a  good  listener. 

"  Already  as  a  child  he  was  a  saint.  He 
had  also  the  beauty  of  an  angel,  the  little 
one  !  And  the  ideas  of  an  originality  !  Oh, 
but  never  can  you  imagine  to  yourself  the 
ideas  that  jumped  in  the  head  of  that  child ! 
Yes,  Mademoiselle,  me  I  have  known 
•Monsieur  le  Cur^  all  my  life.  I  entered 
the  service  of  Madame  his  mother,  see  you, 
when  I  had  but  sixteen  years  and  Monsieur 
le  Cure  he  had  but  seven  years.  Me,  I 
was  like  all  the  young  girls — the  head  full 
of  folly.  My  cousin,  who  was  in  the  house 
of  a  modiste  in  Paris,  had  counselled  me  if 
I  would  make  myself  beautiful  on  the  fete 
days  when  I  went  out  all  be-Sundayed 
(tndimanchee)^  to  put  on  the  cheeks  some 
white  powder,  on  the  lips  some  red 
ointment.  I  admired  greatly  my  cousin. 
Alas  !  the  unhappy  one  she  turned  badly. 
And  it  was  only  because  of  Monsieur  le 
Cure  that  me  I  did  not  take  that  same 
road.  One  Sunday,  as  I  dressed  myself  in 
my  best  toilette,  and  rubbed  my  face  of 
little  fool  with  the  powders,  the  little  one, 
to  whom  I  paid  no  attention  as  he 
amused  himself  in  the  room,  approached 
me  with  a  regard  severe.  *Why  dost  thou 
put  thee  some  powders  on  the  face, 
Lucie  ? '  he  demanded  of  me.  *  It  is 
dirty  that  stuff  on  the  face.'  I  felt  my- 
self ashamed  before  this  child's  gaze,  but 
I  answered  :    *  It  makes   nothing,   no  one 


perceives  it,  and  the  red  lips  are  pretty, 
seesl  thou.' 

"  *  Then  it  is  a  lie  that  thou  sayest  with 
that  wicked  powder  there.  Take  it  off — 
wash  thee  the  face  and  say  not  a  lie  to  all 
the  world,  or  never  never  can  I  love  thee/ 
said  the  child,  with  a  look  in  the  same 
moment  triste  and  severe.  That  voice  of 
the  child  was  to  me  as  the  voice  of  God.  I 
could  not  resist  it.  I  washed  me  the  face 
and  never  from  that  day  had  I  the  courage 
to  be  eoquette.  If  I  would  put  me  a  ribbon 
in  the  hat,  the  conscience  reproached  me 
with  vanity.  Yet  the  little  one  he  was  not 
too  serious.  Often  he  sang  all  day  and  was 
full  of  joy  and  vivacity  as  a  little  bird. 
But  always  the  tears  came  quickly  to  the 
eyes  at  sight  of  one  in  sorrow  or  pain,  and 
at  once  he  desired  to  give  them  all  he 
possessed.  There  was  one  time  I  remind 
myself  when  he  presented  to  a  mendicant 
child  his  little  costume  of  blue  velvet,  quite 
new  and  beautiful,  with  a  large  collar  and 
the  cuffs  of  lace  fine  but  fine;  Madame  her- 
self she  had  worked  them — he  resembled  in 
verity  a  little  prince  dressed  in  that  cos- 
tume. The  child  who  begged  entered  the 
garden  while  Monsieur  le  Curd  played 
there  alone.  Oh  how  the  poor  Madame 
she  angered  herself  when  we  discovered 
what  he  had  done.  *  But  why  then  didst 
thou  give  that  costume  there?'  she 
demanded.  *The  one  more  old  it  would 
have  served  much  better.'  And  the  little 
one  he  replied.  *  But  it  was  thou  my  mother 
who  told  me  the  good  God  has  said  "  Give 
never  that  w^hich  costs  thee  nothing.  Give 
always  of  thy  best,  that  which  costs  thee 
dear.'"  When  he  said  this  with  the  tears 
in  the  eyes  and  the  heart  all  swollen 
Madame  had  not  the  courage  to  scold  him 
more." 

"  But  he  resembles  altogether  Saint 
Francois  d'Assise.  He  is  Saint  Francois  !  *' 
I  said.  And  Madame  Bonvalet,  instead 
of  looking  as  if  she  thought  me  crazy, 
assented  with  delight. 

"  Mademoiselle  she  says  truly.  Behold 
precisely  what  me  I  find  also,  and  I  have 
much  studied  that  Saint  there.  Also 
Monsieur  le  Cure  he  had  the  habit  of 
reading  to  me  his  chrpters  of  the  celebrated 
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lx)ok  he  made— not  until  I  well  understood 
what  he  had  written  did  he  find  himself 
satisfied.  That  book  Monsieur  le  Cure 
has  made  me  the  touching  honour  to 
dedicate  it  to  me,  his  old  bonne^  *our  book' 
he  calls  it  Ah,  in  all  the  world  is  there 
no  one  who  resembles  my  Monsieur  le  Cur^. 
Mademoiselle  must  not  let  monsieur  know 
1  have  chattered  these  things  or  he  would 
scold  me  well,"  she  cautioned  as  we 
returned  to  the  refectory. 

I  found  the  p'tit  chou  listening  with  wide 
eyes  and  parted  lips  as  Monsieur  le  Cure 
told  thrilling  tales  of  the  little  ones  of  his 
parish.  There  was  a  bread-winner  of 
seven  years  who  supported  an  invalid 
mother,  and  a  small  mother  of  nine  who 
cooked  and  washed  for  five  lesser  brethren, 
to  say  nothing  of  little  Jeanne  who  became 
quite  a  heroine  when  we  heard  how  she 
had  been  thrown  out  of  a  burning  house 
three  years  ago,  and  never  been  able  to 
leave  her  bed  since.     Before  we  said  good- 


bye it  was  settled  that  the  chou  and  I  were 
to  go  and  visit  that  little  Jeanne  and  teach 
her  to  knit  and  make  gorgeous  garments  of 
wool,  both  for  herself  and  the  "  golly wog" 
warm — but  of  a  warmth  to  make  envious 
all  the  people  in  that  street  when  the  cold 
winter  should  arrive. 

Jacqueline's  conversion  is  certainly  going 
on  apace  under  the  magnetic  influence  of 
Monsieur  le  Cure  and  Monsieur  Saint 
Francois,  who  are  in  her  mind,  as  in  mine, 
identified  as  the  same  person,  but  the  old 
chou  still  sprouts  up  irrepressible  at  times. 
As  for  instance,  the  other  night  when 
Th^r^se  murmuring  a  fond  bonsoir  to  the 
sleeping  baby  and  addressing  her  as  mon 
amour,  mon  tresor,  was  suddenly  startled 
by  a  voice  from  the  adjoining  crib  : 

"  If  it  is  thy  treasure  that  one,  thou 
shouldst  then  give  her  to  Monsieur  Saint 
PVan^ois  to  hang  up  in  the  little  chapel. 
That  will  make  much  pleasure  to  le  ban 
Dieur 
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SHAKSPERE'S  BIRTHDAY: 

APRIL    23RD. 
By   MARY   FARRAH 

NO  more  through  the  Forest  of  Ardcn 
Orlando's  sweet  Rosalind  strays. 
The  branches  are  burdened  no  longer 
With  verses  that  publish  her  praise ; 
No  more  will  the  suitors  at  Belmont 

Their  fate  in  the  caskets  defy ; 

No  Jessica  looks  from  her  casement 

When  gallant  Lorenzo  goes  by. 

Xo  longer  in  olden  Verona 

The  lovers  greet  death  with  a  smile 
Cordelia's  woes  are  forgotten. 

And  vanished  is  Prospero's  Isle ; 
No  more  round  Titania's  bower 

The  fairies  by  moonlight  will  sport ; 
The  glades  of  the  greenwood  are  silent 

Where  Oberon  once  held  his  Court. 

Our  Merlin,  the  mighty  magician. 

Still  sleeps  by  the  Avon's  calm  shore. 
New  visions  of  wonder  and  beauty 

His  magic  will  summon  no  more ; 
But  long  as  his  speech  we  inherit. 

Unbroken  his  spell  shall  remain. 
And  throned  in  our  hearts'  love  for  ever 

The  friends  that  he  left  us  shall  reign. 


THE  PRIVATE  APARTMENTS  AT 

WINDSOR  CASTLE 


By  the  COUNTESS  OF  X 


WHEN  the  late  Queen  Victoria  was 
living,  most  of  the  private  apart- 
ments at  Windsor  Castle  could  only  be 
called  "  private "  by  courtesy,  since, 
though  not  open  to  public  gaze  and  atten- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  were  the  state 
rooms  durmg  the  absence  of  the  Court  from 
Windsor,  yet  it  was  no  difficult  matter  at 
all  for  anyone  officially  connected  with  the 
■castle  (either  as  being  on  the  staff  or  as 
attending  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
Queen)  to  obtain  leave  to  show  friends 
round  almost  all  the  "  private ''  rooms  that 
the  castle  contained. 

The  graciouii  courtesy  and  kindness  thus 
-exhibited  were  seldom  abused,  and  large 
numbers  of  **  cousins  " — countrj'  and  other- 
wise— certainly  had  an  unusual  and  often 
unexpected  treat. 

B u t  — au/res  temps ^  autre s  mosurs.  Th  i  ngs 
have  changed  since  January,  1901.  The 
•era  of  Queen  Victoria  has  passed  away, 
and  that  of  King  Edward  VII.  has  come. 
And  one  of  the  notable  changes,  to  those 
who  know,  is  that  which  has  decreed 
that,  under  no  pretence  whatever,  shall 
strangers  be  allowed  to  visit  the  ** private" 
apartments  any  longer.  Not  only  are 
officials  of  the  castle  and  personal  atten- 
dants on  the  Royal  Family  forbidden 
strictly  thus  to  introduce  visitors,  but  the 
closest  watch  is  kept  on  every  side  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  staff  and  others,  lest 
■some  wandering  stranger  should,  even 
unwittingly,  enter  the  forbidden  precincts. 
As  for  the  photographers  and  journalists 
who  used  to  wander  here  and  there, 
almost  at  their  own  sweet  will,  in  the 
Castle  and  grounds,  they  will  now  be 
looked  for  in  vain.  They  are  a  veritable 
bite  noire  and  anathema  maranatha^  to  the 
powers  that  be.     So  severe  are  the  officials 

on  every  innocent-looking  person  suspected 
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of  being  a  writer  in  disguise,  or  of  carrying 
a  concealed  camera,  that  one  can  well 
believe  the  Lord  Chamberlain  must  spend 
half  his  nightly  slumbers  in  fitful  dreams 
that  somebody  has,  after  all,  escaped  his 
watchful  eye  and  is  roaming  round  the 
King's  sitting-room  or  the  Queen's  tea- 
room. 

There  have  been  great  and  manifold 
changes  in  the  private  apartments  since 
the  days  of  the  late  queen.  Not  so  much 
in  the  three  famous  drawing-rooms,  or  in 
the  noble  dining-room  used  regularly  by 
the  Royal  Family  when  in  residence  at 
Windsor,  as  in  the  "  innermost  sanctu 
aries,"  the  King's  smaller  private  sitting- 
room,  his  Majesty's  bedroom,  the  Queen's 
boudoir,  the  Queen's  bedroom,  the  dress- 
ing-rooms, the  bathrooms,  etc.  Into  these 
"innermost"  rooms  admission  was  pro- 
hibited even  during  the  Victoria  regime ^ 
except  to  those  whose  work  called  them 
there ;  to-day  the  rules  are  even  more 
stringent. 

Let  us  begin  our  survey  at  the  far  end  of 
the  grand  corridor  by  looking  into  the 
private  chapel.  The  King  and  Queen 
have  continued  the  late  Sovereign's  pre- 
ference for  worshipping  here  with  the 
household  instead  of  attending  the  more 
public  services  at  St.  George's  Chapel. 
The  little  private  sanctuary  has  not 
been  much  altered  from  what  it  pre- 
viously was  when  Queen  Victoria  sat 
in  the  Royal  pew  over  the  entrance  and 
listened  to  words  of  comfort  and  sympathy 
from  her  favourite  clergymen.  The  Royal 
pew  is  very  large  and  comfortable,  and 
commands  a  full  view  of  the  household 
attendants,  who  are  seated  on  the  ground- 
floor  below.  It  is  exactly  opposite  the 
preacher  and  the  altar.  Beautifully-bound 
prayer-books  and  hynm-books  are  ready  to 
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hand  for  the  Royalties  when  required, 
though  Queen  Victoria  herself  seldom  used 
a  hymn-book,  but  sang  from  written  sheets 
containing  the  chosen  hymns. 

The  King  and  Queen  have  not  quite  as 
many  favourite  preachers  as  had  the  late 
Queen.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  who  is  first 
favourite  with  lliem,  but  one  cannot  help 
noticing  that  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Bishop  of  Stepney, 
Ganon  Fleming,  Canon  Hervey,  and 
Canon  Dalton  always  seem  to  interest  them 
and  attract  their  earnest  attention. 

The  King's  favourite  hymn  is  probably 
"  Nearer  my  God  to  'i'hee  "  ;  he  has  been 
understood  to  say  that  he  liked  that  hymn 
as  well  as  any  in  the  "  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern."  He  usually  joins  heartily  in  the 
service,  and  the  Queen,  too,  listens  with 
deepest  interest  to  all  the  prayers  and 
to  the  sermon. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  little  chapel  we 
come  into  the  grand  corridor.  There  has 
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been  some  re -arrangement  of  pictures, 
cabinets,  and  china  in  this  superb  corridor 
since  the  King's  accession,  but  on  the  whole 
it  has  not  altered  greatly.  Those  who  knew 
it  before  would  know  it  again  without 
difficulty.  It  has  still  the  same  glorious 
air  of  containing  {as  it  does  ! )  some  of  the 
most  precious  gems  of  the  Castle.  There 
still  remains  the  famous  Bible  of  General 
Gordon,  under  its  glass  shade,  with  the 
marginal  notes  written  in  his  own  hand. 
There  is  the  splendid  group  of  statuary  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert ;  there 
is  the  notable  cabinet  of  Cardinal  WoJsey, 
with  its  grand  carving,  its  brilliantly- 
painted  scenes,  and  its  hidden  recesses. 

You  can  yet  see  the  three  celebrated 
specimens  of  J^wn  du  JS.irri  vases, 
believed  to  be  worth  over  a  thousand 
pounds  each.  Round  you  on  every  hand 
are  pictures  whose  duplicates  and  fac- 
similes you  have  beheld  time  and  again. 
There  is  the  one  of  Queen'  Victoria  as  she 
was  that  morning  at  Kensington,  when  the 
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hurried  visitors — Archbishop  and  Lord 
Chamberlain  —  announced  to  hef  in  her 
nightdress  that  "  Uncle  William "  was 
dead,  and  that  she,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  was 
Queen  of  England.  There  is  the  splendid 
portrayal  of  her  marriage  to  Prince  Albert ; 
there  is  the  well-known  picture  showing  her 
presiding  at  the  meeting  of  her  first  Privy 
Council. 

And  yet  more  cabinets,  china,  magnifi- 
cent sculpture,  and  paintings  galore ! 
Portraits  of  famous  men  of  the  last  century 
whom  Royalty  knew  and  trusted.  A 
painting  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  one 
of  Lord  Salisbury ;  pictures  of  royal  christ- 
enings and  marriages;  objects  of  art  and 
priceless  rarities;  they  are  all  there, 
delighting  the  eye,  and  pleasing  the  senses 
of  those  permitted  to  view  them. 

From  the  grand  corridor  the  visitor  can 
enter  any  of  the  three  famous  private 
drawing-rooms.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  taste 
on  the  part  of  those  seeing  them  as  to 
which  of  the  three  is  considered  the  most 
beautiful  and  charming.  For  myself  I  have 
always  had  a  preference  for  the  green 
drawing-room,  though  I  believe  most  of  my 
friends  think  the  white  one  the  most 
lovely.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  more 
delightful  drawing-room  anywhere  than  the 
red  one  appears  when  the  members  of  the 
Royal  family  gather  in  it  for  the  evening. 

The  red  room  is  the  end  one  of  the 
three,  nearest  to  the  north  wing  of  the 
Castle.  It  is  of  large  size,  and  its  pre- 
dominating features  are,  of  course,  the  vivid 
crimson  decorations  of  walls  and  upholstery. 
The  walls  are  draped  with  bright  crimson 
satin  hangings,  and  the  charming  suites  of 
furniture  are  upholstered  so  as  to  be  in 
harmony  with  them. 

Some  pretty  fancy  tables  of  fair  size 
stand  about  the  room,  particularly  in  the 
recesses  of  the  wide  high  windows  that  give 
such  fine  views  over  the  Thames  valley  for 
•many  miles.  These  scenes  from  the  windows 
at  Windsor  are  quite  celebrated,  for  ihe 
height  of  the  Castle  above  the  neighbouring 
district  affords  excellent  opportunities  for 
such  views  from  its  drawing-room  windows 
as  are  seldom  obtainable  elsewhere  in 
similar  circumstances. 


The  green  drawing-room  is  next  the  red 
one,  and  is  entered  from  it  by  folding- 
doors  of  great  width.  Indeed  the  whole 
suite  of  drawing-rooms  can,  by  this  means, 
upon  important  occasions  when  required 
for  very  large  parties,  be  converted  into 
what  is  practically  one  great  apartment.  In 
this  lovely  central  drawing-room  the  colour 
scheme  is  pale  green,  and  the  pictures  are 
magnificent  ones,  mostly  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Royal  family.  The 
frames  are  let  into  the  walls,  and  are 
heavily  gilded,  giving  an  air  of  luxury 
to  the  whole  that  is  not  easy  to 
describe.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  room,  so  far  as  its  furniture  is  con- 
cerned, is  undoubtedly  the  many  gorgeous 
cabinets  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with 
china,  whose  value  is  quite  problematical. 
As  the  dinner  and  tea-services  here  seen 
are  unique  in  design  and  workmanship, 
and  their  equals  have  never  been  put  up 
to  auction,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say 
what  they  would  fetch  to-day  amongst  a 
gathering  of  American  millionaires. 

But  the  gem  of  the  lot  is  a  service  of 
Sevres,  wKich  has  a  ground  of  green,  and 
whose  plate-margins  are  encrusted  with 
rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  every  kind 
of  precious  stone.  The  sight  of  this  most 
beautiful  dinner  array  is  enough  to  dazzle 
the  eye,  whilst  the  question  of  its  value  sets 
one  thinking.  That  value  can  only  be  sur- 
mised, but  experts  believe  that  it  would 
easily  fetch  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  while  some  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  !  At  any  rate 
one  gets  from  this  the  idea  of  what  such  an 
apartment  as  the  green  drawing-room  must 
be  worth,  could  its  contents  be  valued  in 
accordance  with  modern  notions  of  what 
such  unique  china,  cabinets,  pictures,  etc., 
are  worth. 

Last  of  the  three  rooms,  entered  from 
the  green  one  or  from  the  grand  corridor, 
comes  the  white  drawing-room.  It  is 
hardly  so  large,  perhaps,  as  the  others,  and 
the  prevailing  colour-scheme  of  decora- 
tion is  that  which  has  given  it  its  name. 
This  room  is  especially  favoured  by  the 
King  and  Queen,  as  it  used  to  be  by  the 
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late  queen,  when  small  private  parties  are 
held,  or  when  the  family  gathers  in  the 
evening  for  music  and  chat.  There 
is  a  niagnlTicent  grand  piano  which 
has  been  played  by  most  of  the  great 
musicians  of  the  day,  wlien  they  have 
liocn  honoured  by  being  "  commanded  "  to 
appear  before  Royally  there,  and  this  piano 
is   on    many   evenings    playco     by    Royal 


delighted,  and  conjures  up  visions  of  how 
many  points  they  could  give  to  the  average 
floor  of  a  dancing-hall  specially  "prepared" 
for  a  ball ! 

Except  that  the  paintings  in  all  the 
drawing-rooms  are  charmingly  executed,  I 
do  not  think  they  are  of  very  great  interest 
to  the  ordinary  visitor.  They  are  nearly 
all  portraits  of  the  Royal  Family,  more  or 


lingers  either  in  brilliant  cLissical  c\ 
or  in  accompaniments  to  songs  ih: 
favourite  of  their  Majesties. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  all  the  dm 
rooms  is  the  extremely  thick  car[M;t( 
cover  the  polished  floors.  Vour  feet 
to  sink  into  them  as  into  a  waving  i 
soft  grasj,  so  velvety  and  thick  are 
And  the  parts  of  the  floor  that  rcmai 
covered  are  polished,  and  no  mi: 
The  dancing-man  or  woman  on  a  vLsi 
treads    them    for    the    first    time    '. 


N,.-KOC 

M    AT   WINDSOR    CASTLE. 

rerpts 

less  familiar  to  everybody  through  re- 
productions    of     thuin.         Of     historical 

s  tliat 
sei'm 

masterpieces  of  art  as  represented  by 
paintings  —  i'\ce|)t  jiortraits  —  the  rooms 
are  singularly  void.  But  you  scarcely 
miss  these.       So  beautiful    as    studies    of 

sea  of 
thuy. 

harmony  and  colour,  so  delightful  as 
drawing;- rooms  in    evL-ry    sense    are    these 

in  un- 
stake ! 

three  apartments  tlial  vour  eyes  are 
satisfied. 

it  who 
stands 

The  private  dininjj-room  is  the  large 
apartment    beyond  the  red  drawiiiR-room. 
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In  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria  it  used  to  be 
only  brought  into  requisition  when  a  very 
large  party  indeed  was  expected.  But  now- 
adays the  King  likes  to  use  it  whenever  tlie 
company  to  sit  down  comprises  a  dozen  or 
upwards  ;  and  as  the  number  is  seldom  less 
than  this,  the  dining-room  frequently  sees 
as  beautiful  banquets  as  ever  it  did  in  days 
of  yore,  when  former  kings  feasted  in  it. 

It  looks  out  on  the  terrace,  and  its 
panels  are  of  white  and  gold.  The  table, 
needless  to  say,  is  quite  a  sight  as  spread 
for  a  large  private  party,  when  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  is  brought  into  use,  and  the 
sparkle  of  plate,  glass,  china,  and  flowers  is 
something  to  be  remembered  for  the  re- 
mainder of  one's  life.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  King  is  facile  princeps  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  excels  as  a  host ;  his 
exceptional  taste  and  tact  are  impressed 
upon  all  arrangements. 

There  used  to  stand  in  bygone  days  in 
this  room  a  very  large  and  finely-chased 
wine-cooler,  which  was  considered  perhaps 
rhe  best  example  of  silver-work  at  Windsor. 


It  was  a  feature  that  struck  all  visitors  as 
soon  as  they  entered  the  apartment.  And 
of  course  the  splendid  dining-table,  able  to 
seat  so  many  guests,  was  another  immediate 
attraction.  Now  the  room  is  at  its  best 
when  its  master  presides  graciously  at  the 
well-laden  board,  and  gives  a  thoroughly 
English  welcome  to  all. 

So  far  as  those  we  have  dealt  with  are 
concerned,  it  would  probably  be  belter 
to  call  the  apartments  "  semi -private," 
rather  than  absolutely  "  private,"  for 
visitors  of  the  King  and  Queen  generally 
see  most  of  them  during  their  stay  at  the 
Castle.  But  now  we  come  to  rooms 
wherein  nobody  except  the  most  confi- 
dential servants  or  relatives  are  allowed 
to  go ;  rooms  which  are  truly  a  "  sealed 
book"  even  to  many  of  the  household 
staff.  They  form  a  charming  suite  on  the 
east  and  south  sides  of  the  Upper  Ward, 
and  overlook  the  Long  Walk.  Except  one 
or  two,  these  apartments  are  not  large. 

The  King's  bedroom  which  he  always 
uses  when  at   Windsor  is  one  of  a  suite 
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THE  WHITE   DRAWING-ROOM,    WINDSOR   CA3TLK. 


that  the  Prince  Consort,  his  father,  used 
in  limes  past.  It  has  been  re-decorated 
and  furnished.  The  predominating  colour 
of  the  whole  is  an  Irish  green.  The  silk 
panels,  the  window  hangings,  and  the 
thick,  heavy  carpet,  are  all  of  that  colour. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  this 
carpet  was  woven  in  Ireland,  and  is  not 
Turkish  or  Persian,  as  are  many  of  the 
carpets  in  the  private  rooms  at  the  Castle. 
The  bed  shows  the  same  luxury  of  carving 
and  costly  silk  hangings  as  the  rest  of 
the  apartment  bears  witness  to,  and  the 
fittings  of  the  dressing-tables  are  of  silver. 

The  Kiny'.s  sitting-room  is  what  was 
used  as  a  hi-drooni  by  the  Prince  Consort 
just  befori;  his  death.  The  ceiling  is 
handsomely  decorated  with  mouldings  of 
Bowers  and  fruits,  and  has  been  some- 
what lowered  in  its  height  since  the  King 
determined  to  have  this  apartment  made 
into  his  private  sitting-room.  'The  ceiling 
is  not  painted,  but  is  left  perfectly  white, 
though  below  it  runs  a  deep  frieze  of  pale 
sea-green  hue,  which  sets  it  off  vury  wfll 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  room  in  a 


rather  high  wooden  dado  that  runs  all 
round  it  This  woodwork  has  bevelled 
panels  and  pilasters,  and  is  of  fine  solid 
mahogany.     What  makes  it  still  more  le- 

markable  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
painted  an  ivory  white,  and  the  gloss  of 
this  white  is  not  easily  forgotten  after  one 
has  seen  it.  Some  special  processes  were 
used  by  the  decorators  to  obtain  these 
results,  which  have  been  very  successful. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  the  King's  sitting-room,  and 
ihe  velvet-pile  carpet  is  of  deep  red.  It  is 
of  Oriental  make,  and  a  gem  of  its  kind. 
The  curtains  are  of  red  silk  to  match  the 
carpet,  and  thus  a  warmth  is  given  to  the 
place  that  it  might  otherwise  have  lacked 
owing  to  its  while  ivory  wall-painting. 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  his  Majesty 
in  the  fumisliing  of  this  room,  and  he  often 
ran  down  from  London  on  his  motor-car  to 
see  what  progress  was  being  made.  He 
manaiied  to  have  gathered  together  a 
splendid  collection  of  the  eighteenth- 
(vntury  furniuire  lii  be  f<iund  in  the  Castle, 
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and  he  had  ihc  chairs,  etc,  re -upholstered 
and  polished  to  suit  his  tastes  and  the 
fotour-schcmc  of  the  room.  It  was  not  an 
easy  job,  yet  the  results  have  not  only  been 
very  satisfactory,  but  more  beautiful  than 
fven  the  King  anticipated,  and  he  has  often 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  them.  The 
King's  bathroom  is  next  to  the  bedroon). 
The  bath  is  of  pink  marble,  and  the  room 
is  panelled  in  cedar-wood,  and  lighted  with 
electric  lamps. 

The  Queen  took  over  the  private  apart- 
ments that  Queen  Victoria  had  specially 
kept  as  her  own.  But  these  she  has  re- 
decorated, altered,  and  rearranged  so  much 
that  their  appearance  has  been  totally 
altered.  The  bathroom  and  dressing-room 
which  adjoin  the  bedroom  are  quite  different 
to  what  they  formerly  were.  The  dressing- 
room  has  marble  tables  and  silver  fittings, 
and  the  l»athroom  is  panelled  with  white 
marble  and  Sheraton  wood.  .Ml  the 
fittings  in  this  rfwni,  too,  are  of  silver,  and 
ii  is  a  bathroom  fit  for  a  Queen,  indeed. 


The  marble  used  in  both  the  bathrooms  of 
the  King  and  Queen  came  from  Greece, 
from  quarries  which  have  only  recently 
been  opened,  after  being  closed  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years. 

Lovely  white  satin  and  pretty  rose-silk 
are  the  two  colours  favoured  by  the  Queen 
for  her  own  bedroom.  She  has  chosen  a 
charming  while  satin  design  for  her  window 
hangings,  whilst  the  bed  is  hung  with 
similar  saiin,  and  the  walls  are  panelled  in 
soft  rose-silk.  There  is  not  a  great  amount 
of  furniture  in  this  room,  but  what  there  is 
may  be  set  down  as  of  the  Empire  period. 
Her  Majesty  likes  furniture  of  that  style, 
and  she  has  had  great  pleasure  in  selecting 
what  she  wanted  for  her  own  apartments. 
On  all  the  hangings  and  dra|  e.ies  of  the 
betl  there  is  worked  in  several  places  the 
Imperial  crown,  and  this  feature  at  once 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  favoured 
visitor  to  this  room — such  visitors,  even 
from  amongst  the  Queen's  most  intimate 
friends,  being  truly  few  and  far  between. 
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It  would,  perhaps,  be  no  mistake  to  say, 
however,  that  the  most  charming  of  all  the 
private  or  semi-private  apartments  in  the 
Castle  is  the  Queen's  own  boudoir.  The 
magnificent  carpet  on  its  floor  is  at  once 
the  centre  of  admiration  as  you  enter.  It 
was  made  in  France  at  the  French  State 
factories,  and  its  colours  are  a  fixture  of 
green,  old  rose,  pale  blue,  cream,  gold, 
etc.  It  is  a  really  delightful  carpet.  There 
are  wall-panels  hung  with  the  softest  silks, 
and  with  rich  gilt  mouldings  that  make 
Ihe  room  a  veritable  fairy  palace.  These 
silks  look  like  fine  ivory  as  they  hang  on 
the  walls,  and  on  them  appear  floral  deep- 
rations,  like  wreaths  with  hand -painted 
medallions.  The  window  curtains  are  of 
finest  silk,  bordered  with  pretty  heliotrope 
velvet,  and  are  not  the  least  of  the  charm- 
ing things  in  the  room. 

There  is  a  splendid  collection  of  dainty 
china,  bronzes,  and  ornaments  of  many 
kinds  in  this  apartment  such  as  the  Queen 
loves,  and  even  the  doors  have  been  made 
of  Spanish  mahogany,  and  are  finely 
decorated.  Taste  and  perfect  harmony  are 
seen  on  every  hand ;  yet  the  apartment 
somehow  bears  signal  traces  of  its  owner's 
individuality  in  more  ways  than  one. 

As  regards  the  furniture,  her  Majesty 
took  just  as  much  interest  and  pleasure  in 
seeing  what  she  could  do  in  the  collecting 
of  ancient  pieces  from  various  parts  of  the 
castle  as  the  King  did  in  those  for  his  own 
room.  She  got  together  a  splendid  number 
of  old  Louis  XVI.  chairs,  tables,  and 
cabinets,  and  to  go  with  these  she  deter- 
mined to  have  the  upholstery  re-done  in  a 
pretty  soft  Beauvais  tapestry  of  her  own 
choosing.  The  result  is  that  she  has  got  a 
really  remarkable  suite  of  fine  old  furniture 
such  as  makes  her  boudoir  almost  unique 
in  itself.  Certainly  one  would  have  to  go  a 
long  way  to  find  a  room  more  lovely  and 
dainty  than  this  one. 


There  are  also  near  these  apartments 
certain  rooms  that  have  been  fitted-up  and 
decorated  for  the  use  of  the  princesses  of 
the  Royal  House  when  they  stay  at 
Windsor  Castle.  The  general  scheme  of 
these  apartments  is  white,  and  they  are 
furnished  rather  after  the  comfortable, 
homely  stamp,  than  after  the  luxurious 
pattern  of  the  apartments  we  have  been 
describing.  The  Princess  Victoria's  sitting- 
room  and  bedroom  might  belong  to  any 
ordinary  young  lady  of  gentle  birth  and  of 
moderate  wealth  ;  there  are  few  signs  of 
Royalty  to  be  found  therein.  Rather  do  the 
books  and  photographs,  the  cameras  and 
nmsic,  give  evidence  of  the  tastes  of  the 
occupant  of  the  rooms. 

Such,  then,  are  the  "private apartments'* 
at  Windsor.  The  public  has  to  do  the 
round  of  the  state-rooms  upon  fixed  days, 
and  is  delighted  with  what  it  sees.  But 
on  going  awav  it  would  be  well  to  recollect 
that  it  has  only  seen  the  state  show  after 
all;  it  has  not  caught  even  a  glimpse  of 
what  that  t(;a-room  of  the  Queen  looks  like. 
It  has  seen  the  S/a/e  side  of  the  lives  of 
the  Sovereigns  ;  it  has  not  seen  at  all  their 
pri'cate  life  at  Windsor.  It  has  known 
them  as  King  and  Queen;  it  has  not 
known  them  in  the  Castle  as  master  and 
mistress  of  the  family. 

Yet  they  shine  greatly  in  those  rdles  of 
which  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  Windsor 
know  so  little.  They  have  won  golden 
opinions  from  the  staff*  and  from  all 
visitors  and  friends  to  whom  they  have 
acted  as  hosts. 

In  those  same  rooms  called  "  private  " 
you  can  at  times  hear  the  merry  laugh,  the 
gay  song,  the  sweet  music  of  the  performer, 
and  the  sparkling  joke.*  You  can  hear 
grandchildren  shout,  and  the  grand-parents 
laugh  heartily,  just  as  in  a  country  mansion. 

The  "  private  apartments  "  are  truly  the 
"  home  "  of  their  Majesties  1 


THE  RAFT 


By   ROSE   K*    WEEKES 


ON  the  fifth  morning  after  the  Tongariro 
went  down,  Anne  Lessingham  woke 
and  looked  around.  She  saw  the  naked 
blue  cup  of  the  sky,  the  naked  blue  mirror 
of  the  sea,  and  at  the  centre  of  the  visible 
world  their  tiny  and  impotent  raft  lying 
motionless,  its  ragged  sail  drooping,  its 
crew  asleep. 

Near  her  lay  her  young  brother,  Arthur ; 
at  a  little  distance  slept  Smith  Charlesworth, 
calmly  resting  his  huge  frame ;  further  aft, 
Thornton,  broken-down  adventurer  and 
blackleg,  had  coiled  himself  up  with  the 
lazy  abandonment  of  a  cat. 

Charlesworth  woke,  scanned  the  sea  line, 
yawned  and  stretched  himself. 

**  Hullo,  the  lad's  gone  to  sleep,"  he 
exclaimed,  looking  at  Arthur. 

"Tired  out,"  Anne  answered  quickly. 
"  Two  nights  sleep  in  three  isn't  enough  for 
him.  You  must  let  me  share  watch  and 
watch  with  you.  Smith." 

"  If  we'd  anyone  else  aboard  but  that 
skunk  Thornton,  I'd  put  him  on  to  take 
his  turn;  but  I  guess  if  he  watched  for 
us  we'd  all  have  to  turn  to  and  watch  for 
him.  I  wish  you  were  well  out  of  it, 
Anne." 

"  I  do,  too,  if  I  make  you  nervous.  But 
you'll  let  me  stand  my  turn  ?  " 

"  One  night  in  four,  then ;  and  the 
youngster  must  make  out  to  stand  the 
«ame.  Here,  wake  up,"  Charlesworth 
added,  shaking  the  boy's  shoulder. 

Arthur  woke,  confused  and  colouring. 

"I — I'm  most  awf'ly  sorry,  Smith 
sahib  ! "  he  faltered. 

"  So  you  ought  to  be,  youngster,''  said 
Charlesworth.  "  You  should  have  owned 
up  last  night  and  said  you  couldn't  keep 
awake.'* 

"  But  I  thought  I  could." 

"  Well,  now  you  know  your  error.  Don't 
you  ever  peg  out  more  than  you  can  work. 


That's    where     your    sister    scores;    she's 
thorough.     Now  we'll  have  breakfast." 

And  Arthur  knew  that  his  fault  was  dead 
and  buried  beyond  revival;  that  was 
Charles  worth's  way. 

First  a  rim  of  gold,  then  a  ball  of  fire, 
the  sun  crossed  the  sea  line,  and  at  its 
rising  the  trade  came  up,  driving  argosies 
of  cloud  across  the  immaculate  azure. 
The  merry  wind  stimulated  the  castaways. 
Arthur  bathed  his  hot  face  in  sea-water. 
His  sister  dried  and  coiled  up  her  long, 
black  hair.  Though  thin,  sallow,  and 
tanned  by  the  tropic  '^un,  she  was  still  a 
picturesque  figure,  nor  had  she  yet  lost 
care  for  her  looks. 

Charlesworth,  on  whom  no  hardships 
seemed  to  tell,  issued  the  daily  ration  of 
food  and  water  in  four  equal  portions,  one 
of  which  he  delivered  to  Thornton.  He 
came  back  afterwards  and  sat  down  with 
the  Lessinghams. 

"  I  wish  I  could  square  it  with  my  con- 
science to  act  Judge  Lynch,"  he  said.  "  I 
guess  I'd  sling  Jim  Thornton  overboard  in 
double  quick  time." 

"  What  a  horrible  idea.  Why  ?  "  asked 
Anne. 

"  The  fellow  '11  be  hanged  if  he  ever  gets« 
to  'Frisco.  Don't  you  know  ?  He  shot  a 
man  through  the  head  and  then  bolted  to 
Sydney ;  the  Tongariro  was  deporting  him 
to  stand  his  trial,  and  you  may  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  he  wouldn't  be  sent  home  to 
his  mammy.  He's  as  good  as  dead,  and 
yet  we're  bound  to  feed  and  keep  him." 

"  He  does  no  harm." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  either.  Yes- 
terday I  caught  him  sneaking  round 
the  store,  and  I'd  swear  some  one's  been 
meddling  with  the  biscuit." 

"  If  he  steals  our  food  he  ought  to  pay 
for  it,"  said  Arthur  warmly.  "That's 
treachery." 
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"  You  may  bet  he  will  pay  for  it,  too,  if 
I  catch  him  at  it  again." 

"  Myself,  I  think  we're  hard  on  him," 
said  Anne.     "  He  has  not  a  bad  face." 

"  You  don't  know  what  men  of  his  sort 
are  like,  and  it's  a  good  thing  you  don't, 
my  girl.  Want  any  more  water,  young- 
ster ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  would  like  some  more 
biscuit.  You've  given  us  awfly  short 
allowance  to-day,  Smith  sahib." 

"  Short  allowance  is  all  you're  going  to 
get,  so  you  may  just  make  up  your  mind 
to  it,"  said  Charlesworth. 

Anne  glanced  up. 

"  Are  we  running  short.  Smith  ?  " 

Charlesworth  nodded. 

"  How  far  are  we  from  land  ?  '* 

"  Kauai,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  the 
nearest  inhabited,  I  reckon  >  and  that's 
about  seven  hundred  miles  south  by  east — 
not  good  enough  to  try  for  in  this  clam- 
jamfry  of  a  craft.  But,  as  we're  drifting, 
we  ought  pretty  soon  to  fetch  up  some- 
where in  the  track  of  the  China  mail,  and 
then  we've  the  chance  of  being  picked  up." 

"  And  if  we're  not  picked  up  ? "  said 
Anne. 

Charlesworth  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  wish  we'd  got  married  before  we 
sailed,  my  girl,"  he  said. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Anne,  quietly  meeting 
his  eyes. 

"  Is  it  your  kind  intention  to  starve  me 
out  ? "  said  a  strange  voice.  "  You've 
given  me  only  half  rations." 

**  We're  all  on  half  rations,"  said  Charles- 
worth shortly.  "You  may  think  yourself 
lucky  to  get  that,  seeing  we  do  all  the 
work  and  you  lie  bone-idle  all  day." 

"Yes,  Miss  Lessingham  and  I  are  the 
drones,''  drawled  Thornton,  leaning  against 
the  mast  and  accommodating  his  lithe  figure 
to  the  motion  of  the  raft.  Some  distant 
Indian  ancestress  had  bequeathed  to  him 
his  tawny  skin,  his  black  hair  and  eyes, 
and  his  exotic  grace.  He  wore  a  white 
shirt,  open  at  the  throat,  showing  a  gold 
crucifix :  a  scarlet  sash  was  twisted  round 
his  middle ;  a  fine  Panama  hat  crowned 
his  costume,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  their  voyage,  he 


had  contrived  to  keep  irreproachably  fresh 
and  neat. 

"You  err.  Miss  Lessingham  takes  iier 
turn  with  the  rest  of  us." 

"Well,  why  do  you  never  ask  me  to 
assist  ?     I  should  be  most  happy." 

"Don't  trust  you,"  said  Charlesworth 
brusquely.  "  What  were  you  doing  hanging 
round  the  stores  last  night  ?  " 

"  Stealing  biscuit,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

"  I  guess  you  were,  or  trying  to." 

"  Couldn't  steal  from  a  lady,"  said 
Thornton,  with  an  unabashed  glance  at 
Anne. 

"Well,  you  clear  out,"  said  Charles- 
worth. "Just  you  go  back  aft,  will  you? 
or  ril  show  you  the  way  with  the  butt  .^nd 
of  my  boot.  You  haven't  got  your  Colt 
handy,  so  you  can't  put  a  bullet  in  mo 
if  I  tell  you  plainly  that  we  don't  want 
any  Indian  trash  round  here." 

Thornton  laughed  aloud. 

"  I  do  admire  your  cheek,"  he  said. 
"  What's  my  crime,  most  honourable  cap- 
tain ?  " 

"  Murder." 

"What,  that  'Frisco  charge?  Is  it  the 
square  thing  to  condemn  a  man  before 
he's  been  tried?" 

"I  guess  it's  the  square  thing  to  con- 
demn you  anyhow  and  anywhere,**  said 
Charlesworth  grimly.  "  Man,  you're  not 
going  to  say  you  didn't  do  it?  You're 
enough  to  make  a  cat  laugh !  There's  a 
whole  bar  full  of  witnesses  who  saw  the 
thing." 

"  There  are  occasionally  such  things  as 
extenuating  circumstances,  you  know." 

"  Extenuating  grandmother.  You  keep 
aft,  that's  your  orders,  and  you'll  be  pleased 
to  stick  to  'em.  Come  on,  Anne,  I  want 
to  look  over  the  stores." 

Charlesworth  turned  on  his -heel  and 
Thornton  went  aft.  Nor  did  he  again 
thrust  himself  upon  his  fellow-voyagers, 
but  screened  himself  behind  a  tarpaulin 
which  shut  him  out  from  view. 

"  I  think  you're  hard  on  him.  Smith,'' 
said  Anne,  over  the  tins  and  the  flour- 
bags. 

"  No,   my   girl,   I'm   not ;     you    haven't 


SAt  drtar  her  bean  and  kept  it  in  her  closed  hand. 
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heard  all  I  know  about  him,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  tell  you.  He's  walked  right 
through  the  ten  commandments  and  out  at 
the  other  side ;  and  what  he  doesn't  know 
in  the  way  of  cardsharping  ain't  worth  a 
cent.  The  fellow's  the  very  devil.  Sorry 
to  use  such  an  expression  before  you,  but 
some  things  have  got  to  be  said.  It's  his 
looks  that  take  you,  like  they  do  most 
women." 

"  Vou  should  know  that  I  don't  like  men 
for  their  looks,"  retorted  Anne,  who  had  a 
quick  temper. 

"  Meaning  me  ? "  said  Charlesworth, 
smiling.  "  Well,  I  guess  I  do  know  you'd 
never  be  sweet  on  a  fellow  like  Thornton; 
but  all  the  same  I'd  bet  his  looks  do  in- 
fluence you.  He's  a  handsome  beggar, 
there's  no  denying  it." 

"  Perhaps  they  do,"  Anne  admitted. 
"  But  all  the  same  I  stand  out  for  it  that 
there's  good  in  him.  His  mouth  is  not 
vicious." 

**  Likely  not.  It's  used  to  telling  lies," 
said  Charlesworth  drily. 

The  sun  gathering  strength  at  noontide 
forced  them  to  leave  their  work,  and  they 
lay,  watching  the  fine  line  where  sea  and 
sky  disparted,  east  and  west,  for  a  sail. 
Charlesworth,  on  whom  the  burden  of 
anxiety  fell,  was  best  able  to  bear  it ;  his 
fine  head,  his  features  full  of  energy  and 
power,  bronzed,  rough-hewn,  and  hard  as 
granite,  were  the  outward  signs  of  a 
character  indurated  against  the  strokes  of 
circumstance. 

He  was  a  just  man,  with  a  vein  of 
Scottish  doumess  which  made  him  on  the 
one  hand  merciless  to  Thornton  and  on 
the  other  willing  to  become  responsible 
for  the  fortunes  of  the  raft.  Anne's 
anxiety  was  chiefly  for  her  brother,  who  was 
feverishly  holding  on  to  courage ;  and  to 
him  Charlesworth's  example  seemed  to  give 
confidence.  Aime  herself  had  no  need  of 
extraneous  strength,  but  she  felt,  never- 
theless, that  Charlesworth's  presence  raised 
the  morale  of  the  castaways.  She  was  sick 
to  death  of  city- bred  men;  she  had  seen 
enougii  of  them  on  the  longariro. 

Shutting  her  eyes,  she  recalled  the 
tragedy  of  the  wreck,  which  the  continual 


and  continuous  strain  of  their  present  life 
had  pushed  so  far  into  the  background  that 
she  could  already  see  it  in  true  perspective. 
She  lived  through  the  night  again,  recalling, 
in  a  connected  chain  the  incidents  which 
had  slipped  down  into  her  memory  and  lay 
there,  a  section  of  the  history  which  life 
writes  ineradicably  upon  the  brain.  Among 
the  other  pictures,  she  saw  a  vignette  of  a 
scarlet-sashed  figure  letting  down  a  child 
into  a  boat,  and  heard  the  invitation^ 
"  Room  for  you,  too,  Thornton ! "  and 
also  the  laughing  refusal :  **  Ladies  first,  I 
b^  ! "  Yet  the  same  man  had  been  trying 
to  pilfer  from  the  scanty  common  supply  of 
food. 

The  sun  set  on  the  fifth  day  and  rose 
on  the  sixth ;  set  on  the  sixth  and  rose  on 
the  seventh.  And  now,  in  the  microcosm 
of  the  raft,  the  spectre  of  fear  made  its 
presence  known.  There  is  in  the  fate  of  a 
castaway  an  incommunicable  horror.  The 
loneliness  of  the  sea,  and  the  threatening, 
shadows  of  the  future,  in  which  inhuman 
madness  may  be  hiding,  as  well  as  a  death 
of  agony,  have  often  driven  men  mad ;. 
among  others  that  boat's  crew  who,  when. 
they  at  last  sighted  land,  rather  than  wait 
to  reach  it,  drove  their  boat  across  a  raging. 
surf  at  an  ironbound  coast,  and  were  all 
drowned  but  one.  Thirst  was  not  Charles- 
worth's  fear;  rain  came  to  the  casta- 
ways in  two  bitter  squalls,  which  drenched 
and  chilled  their  bodies  and  almost  filled 
their  cask.  Arthur  Lessingham  was  un- 
conscious in  fever;  Anne,  haggard  and 
emaciated,  looked  like  a  woman  of  fifty;. 
Charlesworth  hardly  ceased,  day  or  night 
(for  there  was  a  splendid  moon  which, 
conquered  the  dark  hours)  to  scan  the  far 
horizon  for  the  sail  that  never  came.  The- 
pariah  Thornton  was  not  seen  again.  Day 
by  day  he  took  his  ration  in  silence,  ate  it. 
or  threw  it  away,  none  of  the  others  knew^ 
how;  and  Anne  was  the  only  one  who. 
cared.  She  sometimes,  in  an  intermissioiL 
of  her  nursing,  wondered  how  he  did,  and 
would  have  asked  him  but  that  Charles- 
worth forbade  it. 

Charlesworth  had  brought  the  instruments, 
and  the  chronometer,  but  the  cloudy 
weather   prevented   him   from    taking    any 
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observations.  But  on  the  seventh  morning 
the  clouds  broke  up,  and  between  the 
scattered  regiments  of  the  storm — lawny 
streamers,  pale  filaments,  huge  black- 
bosomed  summer  clouds  with  dazzling  caps 
of  snow,  and  the  thin  little  swan-feather 
tufts  which  ridge  themselves  up  before  the 
wind — the  sun  burst  gloriously  forth.  After 
Charlesworth  had  finished  his  business,  he 
came  and  sat  down  by  Anne. 

**My  girl,"  he  said,  "can  you  listen  to 
me?" 

Anne  sat  up  and  pushed  her  black  hair 
out  of  her  eyes.  "What's  gone  wrong. 
Smith  ?  "  she  asked  wearily. 

"Well,"  said  Smith  deliberately,  "  Tve 
just  been  taking  the  sun ;  and  I  find  we've 
drifted  clean  out  of  the  track  of  the  China 
mail.  Those  squalls  did  it,  I  guess;  any- 
way, we're  in  desert  waters." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  We  can't  do  anything,  you  see  ;  it  don't 
exactly  lie  in  our  province  to  say  what  we 
will  do  and  what  we  won't.  We've  just  got 
to  drift,  and  this  is  how  I  make  things  out. 
If  we  go  on  as  we  are,  in  a  fortnight  we 
ought  to  strike  the  line  of  the  Sydney  mail, 
or  maybe  make  Kauai — cither's  on  the 
cards;  but  the  point  is  that  the  rations 
won't  last  more  than  ten  days." 

"  Halve  the  allowance,"  said  Anne.  "  I 
could  do  with  less,  for  one." 

Charlesworth  shook  his  head.  "  I've 
figured  it  all  out  and  it's  clean  impossible." 

"  And  can't  we  do  it  under  a  fortnight  ?  " 

"  No,  not  anyhow.  It  may  be  more,  but 
it  can't  be  less." 

"Is  there  a  chance  that  we  may  be 
picked  up  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there's  the  ghost  of  a  bad  one.  A 
ship  trading  in  the  Islands  might  knock 
across  us,  but  it's  not  likely." 

"  Then  I  suppose  we  are  to  starve ;  why 
don't  you  say  so  at  once?"  said  Anne 
impatiently. 

"Because  I'm  not  thinking  it.  What 
won't  last  out  for  four  might  do  for  three." 

"  Smith,  what  do  you  mean  ? "  cried 
Anne,  glancing,  with  a  recoil  of  horror, 
towards  Thornton's  shelter. 

"  Not  that,  Aime.  Too  much  like  murder. 
I'd  go  to  see  the  fellow  swing  on  shore,  and 


say  Amen,  but  I  can't  sling  him  overboard  to 
save  my  own  skin.  No ;  but  there's  a 
dodge  I've  heard  of  before  in  this  kind  of 
racket.     You  draw  lots." 

Anne  stared  into  the  sea.  As  if  to 
answer  her  thought,  the  fin  of  a  shark 
glanced  through  the  tumbling  blue-green 
water  and  sank  out  of  sight.  She  thought 
of  Charlesworth  sinking  there,  then  of 
Arthur  in  his  sickness,  and  for  the  first 
time  wished  that  the  companions  of  her 
refuge  had  been  strangers. 

"  Of  course,  you  wouldn't  be  in  it," 
Charlesworth  continued.  "  It  would  be 
between  young  Arthur,  me,  and  Thornton ; 
and  I  wouldn't  mind  owning  that  I'd  pray 
God  Almighty  Thornton  might  take  the 
prize.  It's  a  nasty  business,  but  I  don't 
see  any  other  way  out  of  it,  and  three  lives 
are  worth  saving." 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  said  Anne.  "  I  can't 
bear  it.  Smith.     It's  hateful !  " 

"  It's  common-sense.  I'm  willing  to  take 
the  risk." 

"  I'm  not  willing,  for  you,  or  for  Arthur, 
or  for  Mr.  Thornton." 

"  It's  our  only  chance." 

"  What  should  I  do  if  the  lot  fell  on 
you?  I  should  be  alone  here  with  Mr. 
Thornton,  for  Arthur  doesn't  count." 

"  You  could  have  my  revolver." 

"  You  said  that  a  trading  ship  might 
pick  us  up.      Wait  a  few  days,  Smith,  and 


see. 
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"If  we  wait,  two'll  have  to  go  instead 
of  one." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Anne,  pressing  her  hands 
to  her  temples.  She  could  not  think  ;  she 
could  scarcely  breathe ;  the  thought  seemed 
to  choke  her.  "You  haven't  asked  Mr. 
Thornton.  If  he  doesn't  agree  it  can't  be 
done,"  She  sprang  up  on  the  instant. 
It  was  some  days  since  she  had  seen 
Thornton,  and  in  an  ordinary  case  she 
would  have  been  shy  of  disturbing  him ; 
now  she  called  to  him  by  name  without 
hesitation.  Thornton  had  a  marvellous 
gift  for  dressing  himself.  While  the  other 
castaways  looked  outcasts  he  had  retained 
his  self-respect.  Pallor  did  not  show  on 
his  dark  cheek :  Anne  was  amazed  at  the 
freshness  of  his  looks. 
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"  Captain  Charlesworth  suggests  that  we 
should  draw  lots  for  death ;  but  you  won't 
agree  ?  I  don't  like  it !  I  hate  it ! "  Anne 
said,  crushing  her  hands  together. 

He  stood  looking  at  her  with  a  queer 
and  rather  malicious  smile.  "  You're  so 
much  afraid  that  I  shan't  draw  the  lot  ?  " 

"  I  atn^'  said  Anne,  with  unintentional 
frankness.  "That  is,  I  am  afraid  that  it 
will  fall  to  my  brother  or  Captain  Charles- 
worth  ;  you  know  I  meant  only  that" 

**  I  see.  A  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference. But  has  it  not  occurred  to  you 
that  I've  my  own  side  of  the  question  to 
consider?  I  don't  think  Charlesworth  has 
been  gushingly  generous  to  me  ;  he  doesn  t 
err  on  the  side  of  charity." 

"  I  am,  and  have  been,  very  sorry  that 
he  has  treated  you  so,"  said  Anne,  keeping 
her  eyes  steadily  on  Thornton's. 

**  Ah  ! "  said  Thornton ;  *'  but  you  didn't 
say  that  before  !  " 

"  I  had  no  chance." 

"The  chance  comes  dircrtlv  vou  want 
a  favour,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  seems  like  that ;  but  it  isn't.  You 
won't  agree,  will  you  ?  " 

"  I  never  make  rash  promises,"  said 
Thornton,  laughing,  with  a  bow. 

They  rejoined  Charlesworth,  who  ex- 
plained his  plans  anew  in  detail.  "  There's 
a  bag  of  beans  over  there,"  he  nodded 
towards  the  stores.  "  I  made  out  that  we 
might  put  two  white  and  one  black  in  the 
baler,  and  draw.  Seems  to  me  the  square 
thing.     I  don't  know  how  you  look  at  it." 

Thornton  looked  sideways  at  Anne.  "  I 
am  delighted  to  agree  with  you,  Captain 
Charlesworth." 

Anne  compressed  her  lips.  *'  \\\\o  will 
draw  for  Arthur  ?  " 

"You  can.  Vou  can  draw  first,  Anne, 
I'll  have  the  next  go,  and  Thornton  can 
finish  the  show.  ' 

"  So  that  I  shan't  be  able  to  cheat,"  sug- 
gested Thornton,  looking  very  much  like 
Mephistopheles. 

"I  guess  that'll  be  the  best  way,"  said 
Charlesworth,  unmoved. 

"  Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  let's  get  it 
over ! "  said  Anne,  rising  and  walking 
towards  xYkQ  sack.       Charlesworth  got  the 


dipper  and  covered  it  with  a  cloth.  Anne 
was  about  to  drop  in  the  beans,  when 
Thornton  prevented  her.  "Which  do  you 
call  the  black  one?  They  all  look  grey  to 
me." 

"  The  one  with  the  mark  on  it,"  Anne 
answered  impatiently.  She  could  not  pre- 
vent this;  she  might  not  even  share  the 
danger  herself ;  and  her  nerves  were  all  on 
the  stretch.  Thornton  slipped  the  beans 
under  the  cloth  and  Anne  hastily  shook 
them  together;  she  could  hardly  tolerate 
the  little  ceremonies  which  must  be  gone 
through  before  the  trial.  She  put  down 
the  dipper,  drew  her  bean,  and  kept  it  in 
her  closed  hand.  Charlesworth  followed. 
Keenly  suspicious  of  Thomtop,  who  had 
handled  the  beans  for  the  moriient  before 
they  were  dropped  in,  he  felt  about  under 
the  cloth  to  assure  himself  that  the  nimble- 
fingered  adventurer  had  not  already  ab- 
stracted a  white  bean  for  himself. 

There  was  only  one  bean  in  the  baler. 

"  You  cbndenmed  coward,"  Charles- 
worth said  very  quietly.  "  YouVe  tried  to 
steal  your  life." 

"It's  a  lie,"  said  Thornton,  the  blood 
rushing  to  his  face. 

"You  sneaked  your  white  bean  before 
Miss  Lessingham  drew.  I'm  going  to  kill 
you  for  this." 

"  I'll  swear  I  didn't." 

"  Psha  !  what's  the  use  of  talking  ?  There 
were  only  two  beans  in  the  baler.'' 

"The  other  must  have  dropped." 

"  Look  at  your  bean,  Smith ! "  cried 
Anne  suddenly.  She  unclosed  her  own 
hand,  and  Charlesworth  did  the  same 
instinctively,  under  the  compulsion  of  her 
voice.  Each  held  a  white  bean.  "  Smith ! 
stop  him ! "  Anne  cried  again ;  and 
Charlesworth  turned  in  time  to  see 
Thornton  make  a  leap  for  the  sexL 
Charlesworth  went  after  him.  A  matter 
of  a  few  minutes  saw  both  safe  on  the 
raft  again,  Thornton  unconscious  ;  Charles- 
worth, kneeling  over  him,  was  going 
through  his  streaming  pockets  till  he  found 
what  he  wanted — the  black  bean. 

"  He  stole  it,  Anne,"  said  Charlesworth 
in  a  shaken  voice.  "  Meant  to  chuck  up 
his  life.      There,  I'm  sick* of  this  ! " 
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"  I  saw  it  when  you  accused  him,"  Anne 
said,  kneeling  beside  Thornton. 

"  I  wish  I'd  not  said  it.  I  wish  I*d  not 
said  it.  I  guess  I'll  get  his  blanket  and 
we'll  roll  him  up."  Charlesworth  strode 
away  to  'J'hornton's  quarters,  and  almost 
immediately  uttered  a  shout  which  brought 
Anne  to  his  side.  The  imperishable  por- 
tion of  Thornton's  rations,  amounting  to 
about  a  third,  of  the  whole,  had  been  set 
aside,  neatly  packed  in  an  empty  biscuit 
canister,  and  addressed  to  Captain  Charles- 
worth.  This  was  Thornton's  expedient  for 
returning  the  rations  after  being  driven 
from  the  store. 

When  Thornton  came  to  himself  he 
found  Charlesworth's  impassive  face  bent 
over  him,  wearing  a  dogged  expression. 

"I  guess  I've  got  to  ask  your  pardon," 
he  said  deliberately.  "I  guess  I've  acted 
pretty  mean  this  deal." 

"  Mind  you,  I  am  not  reformed,"  said 


Thornton,  his  black  eyes  lighting  up. 
"I  can  do  a  decent  thing  sometimes, 
but  I  am  3L  scoundrel,  and  I  mean  to 
stay  one." 

"I  guess  you're  good  enough  for  me. 
I've  seen  those  rations." 

"  Oh,  for  a  lady  ! "  said  Thornton  airily. 
"  And  Miss  Lessingham  so  handsome, 
too  I " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that." 

"  Don't  you  ?  It's  really  about  time  you 
did.  About  that  lot,  now ;  which  of  us  is 
going  to  Jones  his  locker  ?  " 

"  I  guess  we'll  stick  it  out  together,"  said 
Charlesworth.    "  I  guess  it  seems  as  though 

we  were  meant  to." 

»     ■        «  «  «        . 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  same  day  when  Anne  first 
sighted  the  schooner  Wellesley,  bound 
with  a  cargo  from  Butaritari,  in  the  Gilberts, 
to  Honolulu. 
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By   F*    (yNEILL   GALLAGHER 


SERENE,  untouched  by  any  breath 
Of  change,  or  time,  or  love,  or  hate, 
She  weaves  the  webs  of  life  and  death. 
From  off  the  rolling  wheel  of  fate. 

The  tangled  meshings,  grey  and  bright, 
She  draws  them  from  her  ceaseless  loom, 
She  weaves  them  up  into  the  light, 
She  weaves  them  down  into  the  gloom. 

The  white  life  of  the  child  unborn 
Speeds  upwards,  changing  as  it  flies 
To  sombre  tints,  and  tints  of  morn. 
And  fading  hues  of  sunset  skies. 

A  little  while  upon  the  loom 
Some  golden  thread  of  glory  shines, 
Then,  passing  as  a  summer  bloom, 
Down  to  the  waiting  dark  declines. 

\Vithin  the  shadow  jof  the  world 
She  weaves,  while  countless  aeons  roll. 
Until  the  final  strands  unfurled 
Complete  the  fabric  of  the  whole. 
"No.  13.     New  Series.     April,  1904. 
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IViri/    UNPUBLISHED    PAPERS    RELATING     TO     THE    POET,    HIS 
OPINIONS     AND    AMOURS 

By    HENRY    WELLINGTON    WACK,    F.R.G.S. 


1. 

I'^HE  rigours  of  the  early  English  sprinj; 
being  as  agreeable  to  me  as  fog  and 
rain  and  foul  days  can  ever  be  to  a  lovtr 
of  sun  and  crisp  keen  air,  I  directed  my 
way,  in  March,  from  London  to  Guernsey, 
one  of  those  tiny  rock-reefed  islands  which 
are  strung  like  a  necklet  of  pearls  in  the 
English  Channel. 

I  had  already  a  fau-  acquaintance  with 
Guernsey,  so  far  as  that  can  be  acquired 
by  aid  of  map,  printed  page,  and 
word.  What  student 
of  France's  greatest 
lyric  poet  has  not? 
But  no  thought  of 
Hugo  influenced  me 
in  determining  upon 
a  trip  to  Guernsey. 
I  was  weary  of  the 
gloom,  the  jndisc rib- 
ably  depressing  slough 
of  the  Empire  English 
City,  its  interminable 
toil  and  groan.  I 
pined  for  the  brightest 
sun  spot  off  the  coast, 
its  quaint  Guernsey 
folk,  its  Norman 
palois,  its  quiet  iso- 
lation from  the  civic 
strife  of  men. 

These  conditions 
are  the  magnets  which 
attract  most  of  the 
English  people  who 
visit  the  island.  Nor 
are  these  all  of 
Guernsey's  charms — as  witness  Mr.  George 
R.  Sims,  the  genial  poet- dramatist,  jour- 
nalist, musician,  raconteur,  bon-vivani, 
whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  enjoy  at 
the  entertaining  Saturday  Nights  of  the 
Savage  Club.     "  With  Guernsey  I  instantly 


fell  in  love,"  says  Mr.  Sims,     "If  ever  1 
can  get  away  from  the  toil  and  moil  of 
Babylon,  I  shall  go  and  settle  at  Guernsey 
—  not  merely    to   escape    income-tax    and 
King's     taxes,     and      to      smoke      penny 
Havanas     and     drink     penny    glasses     of 
brandy,  and  lo  live  under  Home  Rule,  and 
do  without  receipt  stamps,  and  to  snap  my 
lingers  at  Somerset  House,  but  because  it 
is    such    a    delightful     climate,    such     a 
gloriously    beautiful    and    romantic    little 
island,  because  everybody  is  so  jolly  and 
so  comfortable  there." 
The     little     green, 
rugged  gem  of  earth 
upon     which     "  D^- 
onet"   wrote    so    elo- 
quently, is  only   nine 
miles    long    and     no- 
where    exceeds     five 
miles  in  breadth.     Its 
form   is   nearly    trian- 
gular, being  somewhat 
similar  to   Sicily.      It 
lies    off   the  coast  of 
Normandy,  and,   con- 
sidered geographically, 
is    undoubtedly    a 
French    island ;     but 
with  the  other  Chan- 
nel islands  it  has  be- 
longed    to     England 
practically    without    a 
break    since  the   year 
1066,   France    having 
made    two    or    three 
abortive    attempts    to 
regain    possession    of 
it.      Yet  to  this  day  the  peasantry — who 
supply     England     with     the    finest    early 
potatoes  that  ever  palate  relished- — speak  a 
corrupted  dialect  of  old  Norman-French, 
quaintly  intermixed — as  in  lower  Canada — 
with   perverted    English    words.      At    St, 
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Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  as  in  all  the  other 
towns  of  the  Channel  Islands,  English  is 
generally  spoken,  and  where  it  is  not 
habitually  spoken,  it  is,  at  least,  tolerably 
well  understood. 

Guernsey  is  in  communication  with 
three  points  on  the  English  coasi,  being 
75  miles  from  Weymouth,  92  miles  from 
Plymouth,  and  113  miles  s.w.  by  s.  from 
Southampton.  I  chose  the  latter  route, 
and  after  a  fearful  night  of  rough  seas 
and  heavy  winds,  found  myself  exploring 
this  pretty  little  garden  island — the  smallest 


and  all  precautions  taken.  Hugo's  efforts, 
and  those  of  the  small  band  of  consistent 
Republicans  associated  with  him,  to  organise 
any  effectual  resistance,  were  from  the  first 
hopelessly  futile  ;  and  after  frantic  exer- 
tions and  rapid  flitting  from  one  place  of 
temporary  security  to  another,  he  was  con- 
strained to  leave  his  beloved  France. 
Disguised  as  a  workman  and  armed  with  a 
foiled  passport,  the  poet  made  his  way  to 
Brussels,  his  flight  being  aided  by  his 
friend,  Madame  Drouel,  concerning  whom 
there  is  presently  more  to  be  said.     Hugo 
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political  state  which  I  have  met  with  In 
my  travels. 

But  dominating  the  delights  of  a  fine, 
equable  climate,  a  grand  seascape,  and  an 
abundant  flora,  Guernsey  possesses  for  the 
literary  enthusiast  a  more  absorbing  intere.st 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  chosen  home  of 
Victor  Hugo  during  fifteen  years  of  his 
exile— from  1855  to  1870. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  life  of 
Hugo  will  recall  how  strenuously  the  poet 
resisted  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  which 
transformed  its  author  from  President  of  the 
French  Republic  into  Emperor.  That  was  in 
December,  1851.  The  coup  was  sudden; 
and  preparations  for  the  suppression  of 
opposition  to  it  had  been  carefully  planned 


arrived  in  Brussels  on  the  14th  of  the 
month,  one  of  a  crowd  of  refugees.  They 
were  not  all  Republicans  ;  a  number  were 
Royalists,  faithful  to  the  old  rigitm,  but 
they  were  all  equally  opposed  to  the 
usurpation  of  Ix)uis  Napoleon.  Included 
among  them  were  several  distinguished  men, 
though  not  another  whose  natural  parts 
could  be  compared  with  those  of  Victor 
Hugo.  And — what  is  rare  among  men  of 
genius — the  great  poet's  energy  was  equal 
to  his  ability,  which  is  saying  much.  On 
the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in  Brussels,  Hugo 
sat  down  to  write  his  "  History  of  a  Crime." 
This  amalgam  of  satire  and  invective  was 
completed  in  May,  1852,  But  strongly 
condemnatory  as  it  is  of  the  chief  actor  in 
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the  events  which  had  recently  convulsed 
France,  it  was  not  sufficiently  intense  to 
satisfy  its  writer,  who  laid  it  aside  and 
began  another  work,  "Napoleon  the 
Little,"  the  most  crushing,  most  impassioned 
indictment  ever  penned  against  any  man. 
So  withering  was  the  scorn  shot  at  the  head 
of  the  self-created  emperor  that  the 
friendly  relations  of  France  and  Belgium 
were  endangered.  1  ight  little  Belgium, 
being  in  neither  condition  nor  mood  to 
provoke  a  conflict  with  her  larger  neighbour, 
politely  intimated  to  Hugo  that  his  con- 
tinued presence  was  not  desirable,  though 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Belgians  to  first 
make  a  special  law  to  meet  the  case. 

Hugo's  association  with  the  Channel 
Islands  was  now  to  begin.  On  August  5th, 
1852,  Hugo  and  his  two  sons  arrived  in 
Jersey  and  took  up  their  residence  at  No.  3, 
Marine  Terrace,  on  a  hill  overlooking  St. 
Helier,  the  chief  town*  of  the  island.  This 
refuge  looks  to-day  more  like  a  conven- 
tional boarding-house  than  the  retreat  of  the 
master  poet  of  his  time.  Hugo  never  really 
liked  the  house — nor  the  island  folk  around 
it — for  he  afterwards  described  it  as  "  a 
piece  of  built  methodism."  However,  the 
poet  remained  there  for  nearly  four  years 
wielding  his  pen  indefatigably,  for  the  most 
part  in  denunciation  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
So  great  w^as  his  hatred  of  the  Emperor 
that  he  allowed  his  vindictiveness  to  outrun 
his  discretion.  In  1855  visits  were  ex- 
changed between  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon.  Hugo  and  his 
fellow  exiles,  who  perceived  in  this  recog- 
nition of  the  Emperor  by  the  British 
Sovereign  a  great  aid  to  the  consolidation 
of  his  power,  waxed  furious,  and  in  a  news- 
paper that  they  had  established  in  Jersey, 
entitled  L^IIommey  fell  foul  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  its  columns  appeared  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Queen  by  three  French 
exiles,  then  resident  in  London,  inquiring 
her  Majesty's  object  in  going  to  Paris,  and 
asserting  that  in  doing  so  she  "  had  sacri- 
ficed everything — her  dignity  as  a  queen, 
her  scruples  as  a  woman,  her  pride  as  an 
aristocrat,  her  feelings  as  an  Englishwoman, 
her  rank,  her  race,  her  sex,  everything, 
even    to    her   shame  ....  even    to    her 


honour."  This  was  not  merely  nonsense , 
it  was  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic,  for 
the  people  of  Jersey  are  loyal.  They 
attacked  the  publication  office  of  L* Homme 
and  demolished  its  plant,  whereupon  the 
Governor  ordered  the  editorial  staff  of 
that  paper  to  quit  the  island.  Hugo  left 
Jersey  for  Guernsey,  and  landed  at  St. 
Peter  Port  on  October  31st,  1855. 

The  settlement  of  the  poet  in  Guernsey 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  great 
mental  activity,  fortunately  more  literary 
than  political.  The  impression  one 
receives  when  first  looking  upon  the  plain 
black  front  of  Hauteville  House,  where 
Hugo  took  up  his  abode,  is  that  the  poet 
was  not  greatly  more  fortunate  in  his  choice 
of  a  residence  in  Guernsey  than  he  had 
been  in  Jersey;  but  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  place  proves  that  impression  to  be 
fallacious.  Certainly  the  exterior  conveys 
no  adequate  idea  either  of  the  extent,  or  of 
the  beauty  of  the  interior.  It  is  situated 
about  midway  between  St.  Peter  Port  and 
the  Haute  Ville,  and  bears  that  aspect  of 
substantial — if  gloomy — comfort  which  dis- 
tinguishes so  many  Georgian  mansions  in 
English  provincial  towns.  With  regard  to 
its  interior  beauty — and  it  is  beautiful — 
that  is  due  to  its  quaint  furnishing,  every 
item  of  which  testifies  to  the  artistic  taste 
and  craftsmanship  of  the  gem* us  who  for  so 
many  years  inhabited  it,  and  who  must 
have  expected  to  end  his  days  within  its 
walls. 

When,  in  1870,  the  empire  of  which 
Louis  Napoleon  was  the  head  and  front, 
fell  like  a  house  of  cards  in  a  gale,  and  the 
victorious  Germans  caged  him  and  marched, 
almost  unchecked,  on  Paris,  Hugo  left 
Guernsey  to  resuscitate,  so  far  as  he  could 
with  pen  and  speech,  his  bleeding  and 
ruined  country.  He  retained  possession  of 
Hauteville  House  ;  but  thereafter  it  ceased 
to  be  his  home,  and  became  a  seaside 
resort,  to  be  visited  only  in  summer  by  the 
poet's  family  and  their  friends.  After 
Hugo's  death  in  1885,  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  grandchildren,  its  present 
owners,  who  very  wisely  maintain  it  just 
as  it  was  in  Hugo's  day.  The  furniture, 
quaint  carvings,  grotesque  drawings  by  the 
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poet  himself,  are  all  there,  and  may  be 
seen  by  visitors  who  express  a  wish  to 
inspect  them.  It  is  a  Hugo  museum,  a 
Hugo  shrine,  and  is  to  Frenchmen  all  that 
Abbotsford  is  to  Scotsmen,  with,  for  some, 
an  additional  political  interest, 

I   fortunately   obtained   some   excellent 
photographs       of       Hauteville 
House,  which  are   reproduced 
with  this  article. 

On  entering  the  house  the 
visitor  is  confronted  by  t"o 
bronze  medalHons,  representing 
the  poet  and  his  daughter.  In 
the  dining-room  are  some  Delft 
or  glazed  earthenware  panels, 
and  near  the  mantelpiece  is  a 
little  porcelain  salt-cellar  made 
by  a  pupil  of  Michel  AngeJo, 
valued  at  15,000  francs.  There 
is  only  one  other  specimen,  and 
that  belongs  to  M.  de  Roths- 
child, At  the  entrance  to  the 
billiard-room,  on  the  right,  is  a 
picture  of  the  coronation  of 
Inez  de  Castro  after  her  death. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
reception-room  are  hung  with 
Gobelin  tapestry,  one  repre- 
senting a  party  of  falconers, 
with  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame 
de  Pompadour  on  horseback, 
'llie  furniture  is  very  fine.  The 
mantelpiece  of  the  red  drawing- 
room  is  adorned  with  a  knight's 
belt  made  of  silver  with  gold 
thread,  and  inlaid  with  precious 
stones.  There  are  four  gilt 
statues  from  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges  at  Venice,  and  a  curious 
Spanish  brazier.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  is  a  table  inlaid 
with  ivor)',  formerly  belonging 
to  Charles  II.  of  England.  In 
the  blue  drawing-room  the  mantelpiece  is 
ornamented  with  four  little  columns,  carved 
and  gilt,  from  the  bed  of  Francis  I.  In 
this  room  is  a  table,  inlaid  with  ivory,  once 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
France;  an  armchair,  once  the  property  of 
a  French  peer,  with  armorial  bearings  em- 
broidered on  amber  satin,  and  some  vases 


of  Chinese  porcelain  of  inestimable  value. 
There  is  some  tapestry  of  white  material 
with  gold  thread  formerly  belonging  to 
Queen  Christine  of  Sweden.  In  a  room 
on  the  second  floor  is  an  ivory  cupboard  of 
great  value.  Near  the  mantelpiece  are 
panels  with  very  ancient  Mexican  carvings. 


HUGO   IN    HIS   GARDEN. 


The  chandelier  is  of  carved  oak,  from  a 
design  by  Victor  Hugo.  There  is  also  a 
table  of  carved  oak,  which  once  belonged 
to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  some 
Gobelin  tapestry.  The  Garibaldi  room,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  prepared  for 
that  famous  patriot,  but  to  which  he  never 
came,  has  a  door  ornamented  with  carvei 
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work  (vine  leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes) ; 
a  magnificent  carved  oak  bed,*  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  engraven  "  Nox.  Mors.  Lux." ; 
"  La  Nuit.  La  Mort.  La  Lumiere."  (Night. 
Death.  Life.).  Above  the  pillow  is  a  little 
ivory  head  with  two  faces,  one  representing 
Life  and  the  other  Death.  On  the  walls 
are  tapestries  representing  episodes  in  the 
life  of'&e  Virgin.  The  third  floor  is 
divided  jnto  two  attics.  One  of  them  has 
a  glass  roof,  ^and  commands  a  splendid 
view  of  the  towii^,  harbour,  archipelago, 
and,  on  a  clear  day,  the  coast  of  Cotentin. 
This  room  was  used  by  the  master  as 
his  study.  In  a  comer  is  a  plain  board, 
painted  black,  fixed  against  the  wall.  It 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  On 
this  board  Victor  Hugo  wrote  most  of 
his  works  during  his  exile,  particularly 
the  whole  of  "Les  Misdrables."  The 
other  attic,  which  is  very  small,  was  the 
poet's  bedroom.  It  contains  Victor  Hugo's 
bed ;  a  sabre  that  once  belonged  to  his 
father ;  a  portrait  of  Madame  Hugo,  and 
two  water-colours  representing  the  poet  on 
his  death-bed. 

Haute  ville  House  is  in  charge  of  two 
courteous  and  intelligent  ladies,  who  afford 
visitors  every  facility  for  viewing  the  art 
treasures  which  surrounded  the  great  poet 
during  the  larger  part  of  his  exile.  I  spent 
a  pleasant  and  instructive  time  in 
examining  all  that  is  to  be  seen  there, 
and  left  assured  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  all  that  pertained  to  Hugo  in 
Guernsey.  But  in  that  I  was  greatly 
mistaken. 

IL 

Readers  of  Hugo  lore  may  recall  a  re- 
markable article  from  the  pen  of  M.  Octave 
Uzanne  which  appeared  in   an  American 

*  Victor  Hugo  was  a  great  admirer  of  carved  oak,  and 
whenever  the  opportunity  presented  itself  would  purchase 
antique  chests  in  that  wood.  He  acquired  many  specimens 
in  the  country  parishes  of  Guernsey,  rescuing  some  from 
bams,  stables,  and  cowsheds,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  francs. 
These  chests  he  afterwards  carefully  renovated.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Gore,  of  Guernsey,  who  worked  as  a  carpenter  at  Haute- 
ville  House,  writing  April  loth,  1903,  says :  "  Hugo  was  very 
quick  in  making  designs  for  carving  or  engraving  on  wood. 
He  would  sketch  either  with  chalk  or  pencil.  Frequently, 
after  a  lapse  of  several  days,  he  would  ask  me  to  return 
a  panel,  saying  that  he  had  omitted  to  put  in  a  bird  on  a 
branch  or  a  flower  on  a  stem.  I  possess  three  designs 
drawn  by  Victor  Hugo." 


magazine  in  November,  1892.  That  article 
describes  the  vicissitudes  of  a  "  Journal  o\ 
Exile,"  consisting  of  two  thousand  pages 
of  close  writing,  and  a  thousand  original 
letters  addressed  to  the  poet  This  journal 
and  bundle  of  letters  were  contained  in  sb 
parcels  which,  shortly  after  the  death  oJ 
Hugo,  were  disposed  of  to  a  local  dealer, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  house-cleaning,  as  so 
much  waste-paper.  Later,  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  well-known  London  archivist 
and  dealer  in  autographs,  who,  on  examin- 
ation, found  the  two  thousand  pages  of 
manuscript  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Francois,  that  son  of  Victor  Hugo  who 
translated  Shakspere  into  French.  On 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Guernsey  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  W.  A.  Luff, 
the  gentleman  who  rescued  this  manuscript 
and  the  letters  from  the  local  junk  dealer, 
into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen,  and 
from  him  learned  the  story  of  how  the 
bundles,  after  having  been  submitted  to 
Mr.  Swinburne,  the  poet,  for  an  estimate 
of  their  value,  and  by  him  rejected  as  of 
no  interest  to  the  collectors  of  Hugo  MS-i 
reached  the  London  archivist,  who  now 
prizes  them  beyond  price. 

The  manuscript  is  a  veritable  journal  of 
exile,  covering  a  period  between  July,  1852, 
when  Hugo  was  still  in  Jersey,  and  the  end 
of  1856,  with  annotations  here  and  there 
in  the  master's  hand.  M.  Octave  Uzanne 
says  of  it :  "  It  is  a  minute  relation  of  the 
conversation  of  Victor  Hugo,  with  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  distinguished 
visitors,  that  seems  to  have  been  written 
day  by  day.  Victor  Hugo  must  have 
reviewed  the  journal  with  care.  The 
correspondence  extends  over  a  period  of 
fifty  years." 

That  such  a  journal  intime  and  so 
many  private  letters  should  have  been 
preserved  so  long  and  then  finally  discarded 
as  waste-paper  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  it  to  be  the  result  of  an 
accident.  Many  people  thought  so  who 
read  M.  Uzanne's  article  in  1892,  and 
some  conversations  that  I  had  with 
Mr.  Luff,  and  with  Mr.  Henry  Turner, 
who  was  for  several  years  bookbinder  to 
Hugo,  in   Guernsey,  confirm   me  in   that 
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belief.  No  author  was  more  careful  of 
his  manuscripts  than  Victor  Hugo,  or — 
must  it  be  said — more  keenly  alive  to 
their  value  in  the  years  to  come.  Most 
of  his  works — particularly  tliose  written 
in  Guernsey  —  are  written  upon  paper 
measuring  twenty  by  thirty-two  inches, 
and  were  bound  by  Mr.  Turner  in  white 
vellum,  the  letters  of  the  title  being  cut  out 
and  painted  in  magenta,  according  to  the 
poet's     special 


it  is  not  improbable  that  Madame  Drouet 

had  something  to  do  with  what  might 
seem  to  have  been  the  poet's  prodigious 
vanity,  for  she  certainly  always  protested 
that  she  loved  every  hair  in  Hugos  head. 
These  facts  did  not  at  all  prepare  me 
for  the  astonishing  discovery  of  a  parcel 
of  Hugo  papers  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  I-.ufr,  wlio,  in  the  course  of  my 
eiiijuiries  among  Guernsey  men  about  the 
poet's  life  and 


bits 


upon 


his    article 

November, 

of  which 


mentos  of  the  great  master,  while  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  late  Mr.  Blicq,  the  Guernsey 
barber,  whose  establishment  Hugo  used 
to  patronise,  to  preserve  the  cuttings  from 
the  great  man's  hair  and  beard.  ^Vhat 
an  instance  of  adulation  this  would  indicate 
if  I  did  not  have  to  spoil  the  story  by 
relating^-on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Turner 
and  the  surviving  members  of  Mr.  Blicq's 
family  —  that  the  poet  insisted  upon 
^^iTopiiating  these  cuttings  himself,  and 
bestowing  them — no  one  says  where.     But 


ville  House,  as  I  hav 
interesting    papers 
They   coi 
"  lournal 
ot    Franqoii 


perly    a 
though 

quently     dis- 
covered      and 
by  per.>ons  ig- 
norant of  their 
value      turned 
out  of  Haute- 
narrated.      These 
now    before    me. 
if  a  small   section  of  the 
the    handwriting 
I    an    annotation 


by  the  poet ;  a  rough  draft  of  the  letter 
irom  Hugo  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  signed 
"V.H.";  two  letters  written  by  General 
Hugo  (father  of  Victor  Hugo) ;  a  letter 
to  Hugo,  signed  Claire,  a  young  woman 
who  had  become  enamoured  of  the  poet; 
some  amorous    and    cryptic   le.U.'Kts.   ^««\ 
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Madame  Juliette  Drouet,  the  beautiful 
mistress,  who  was  perliaps  the  star  of  mucli 
of  Hugo's  verse  of  a  certain  motif;  and  a 
few  miscellaneous  letters  and  papers. 

'i'he  section  of  the  journal  is  not  on  the 
whole  vi'ry  interesting,  while  it  is  written 
in  hieroglyphics  worthy  of  Horace  Greeley. 
Portions  of  it  are  absolutely  illegible,  and  it 
was  probably  never  intended  for  any  but 
its  author's  eye.  Still,  now  and  again,  one 
meets  with  a  sentence  ascribed  by  Francois 
Hugo  to  his  father,  which  deserves  to  be 
preserved  : 


"That  is  not  a  go^i  *™'  imonatcr."  My  faihtr 
nid  that  when  be  was  in  the  Chamber  or  Feen,  id 
Paris,  and  suppoited  Martin  as  a  Tsvalutionary  and 
advanced  Pope,  he  was  undeceived  by  Guizot,  tben 
Minitler  far  Foreign  Affairs.  "  You,  a  member  of 
the  opposition  in  tbe  Chambei  or  Peer^."  said 
Guizot,  to  my  father.  "You  are  wrong  if  you 
imagine  that  Jtaitin  ii  a  man  who  is  reallr 
advanced.  Manin  is  a  timid  man,  and  to.moiTOV. 
if  he  were  frightened,  he  would  surpass  in  violence 
and  reaction  all  the  Popes  who  preceded  him." 
My  father,  after  recounting  some  of  the  deeds  of 
Pius  IX.  said  :  "  I  would  put  the  Pope  in  the 
grave  with  ihts  in^ciiplion,  '  Jean  Martin,  a^-sassirt 
and  thief.'  If  necessary,  I  would  write  it  myself. 
and  God  would  have  wrillcn  it  before  me." 


DINING-ROOM, 


Kings  may  have  good  natural  tendencies,  but 
they    are     made    scoundrels    by    llieir     position. 
Generally  speaking.  king«  are  scoundrcl>. 
And  here  anuther : 

The  Irue  king  at  [he  lime  of  Herod  was  not 
Herod,  but  John  the  Baptist.  The  true  kinj;  al 
the  time  of  Tiberius  w.is  not  Tiberius,  but  Christ. 
Thej'  were  superior  to  the  age  in  which  they  liied. 

The  following  proves  Victor  Hugo  to 
have  been  as  uncompromising  an  opponent 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the 
most  rabid  ultra- Protestant  conid  desire  : 

Why  do  people  desert  Catholicism  ?  Because  it 
is  3  teliRion  that  creates  athrists.  I  should  be  an 
aiheiat  if  there  were  only  the  Calholic  God,  a  being 
who  condemns  you  for  the  fault  of  another,  and 
I'linhbcs  yoa   elcmally   for    mojnenr.iry    offence-. 


There  is  another  sentence  in  the  same 

"Custom  House  officials  and  priests  >re 
alike,"  said  wy  father;  "the  former  are  met 
with  on  the  frontiers  of  countries,  and  priests 
on  the  frontiers  ol  thought." 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  such  highly 
controversial  statements  as  these  to  more 
generally  acceptable  matter,  such  as  the- 
following : 

I  Ihink  a  guilty  man  is  punished  by  his 
crime.  His  crime  becomes  his  punishment. 
After  his  death  the  criminal  will  find  his 
ofience  has  become  a  pebble,  a  stone,  or  a 
rock,  which  forms  t^e  prison  made  for  the 
offender  in  which  he  eipialcs  his  crime. 
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And  this  : 


Good  and  evil  have  their  leptesentatives  in 
poetiy.  Alfred  de  Husset  and  Merim^  arc  the 
representatives  of  evil ;  they  ace  thinkers,  but 
evil  thinkers.  Alfred  de  Mussel  brings  de- 
pravity into  all  he  does,  writes,  and  says. 
These  are  evil  geniuses.  Between  the  good 
and  Ihe  evil  are  neutral  geniuses  such  as 
Theophile  Gautier.  At  the  other  e;!tieniity  aie 
such  good  geniuses  as  Lamailine,  Georges 
Sand,  and  Lamennais. 

What  follows  is  of  real  literary  interest, 
and  presents  a  picture  of  marvellous  pre- 
cocity. 


side  light  on  at  least  two  of  the  Frenchmen 
who  sought  refuge  in  Guernsey  in  the  earl> 
fifties : 

"When  I  was  at  Guernsey,"  said  Ribey- 
ralles,  "  I  used  to  go  to  a  cafe  to  play  bil- 
liards. One  day  a  gentleman  came  up  to  me 
and  said:  'Sir,  will  you  play  with  nie?'  I 
consented  and  played  with  htm.  In  a  few 
minutes  another  individual  there  whispered 
in  my  ear ;  '  Don't  play  with  that  man  ;  he 
has  had  twenly  years'  penal  servitude.'  Imme- 
diately aftei  the  second  individual  had  spoken 
to  me,  the  first  one,  taking  me  aside,  said: 
'  Don't  apeak  to  thai  man  :  he  has  been  sen- 
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With  respect  to  praises  lavished  on  "  Ilan 
d'lslande "  and  (he  astonishment  expressed 
that  such  a  work  could  have  been  written 
by  a  young  boy,  my  father  stated  that  he 
bad  written  "Han  d'Islande "  when  he  was 
only  fourteen,  and  that  he  had  never  lead  the 
strange  romance  of  Malurin  entitled  "  Mel- 
notle  "  or  "  L'Homme  Errant,"  by  which  "  Han 
d'Islande"  seems  to  have  been  suggested. 
However,  my  father  did  not  think  a  great  deal 
of  "  Han  d'Islande  "  ;  but  there  is  one  scene 
be  likes  and  would  not  disdain  even  now,  and 
that  is  the  one  in  which  the  executioner  hangs 
bis  own  brother.  "  Han  d'Islande  "  is  still  re- 
garded by  the  Gennans  as  my  father's  master- 
piece. "Han  d'Islande"  is  not  my  lather's 
first  work.  la  1S14,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he 
wrote  his  first  drama. 

The  following  anecdote  of  M.  Ribey- 
raltes  is  in  lighter  vein,  and  throws  a  curious 


lenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude.'  How- 
ever, I  played  with  them  both,  and  observed 
that  the  man  who  had  served  only  fifteen  years 
in  prison  entertained  a  profound  contempt  for 
the  man  who  had  served  twenty.  Certainly,  he 
was  more  honest  than  the  other  by  five  years." 

Tlie  following  from  Victor  Hugo  to  the 
elder  Dumas  is  probably  only  the  rough 
draft  of  a  letter  of  which  the  authoi 
despatched  a  fairer  copy  : 

Marine  Terrace, 

November  i7lh,  1854. 
My  dear  Dumas. 

A  friend  has  cut  out  four  lines  from  a  num- 
ber of  your  "Musketeers,"  and  has  sent  ihem 


-your  mind  and  you  t 
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pricele:ss  carvings 


I  (hank  you  for  dedicating  to  me  your  drama. 
"  La  Conscience."  My  solitude  had  some  right 
to  this  ismembrance.  Your  dedication,  so 
noble  and  pathetic,  (eems  to  me  like  a  return 
to  my  home.  It  is  a  joy  for  me  to  think  that 
I  am  at  this  moment  present  in  Patis  and 
present  at  a  success  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

I  am  told  by  letter  that  the  success  is  great 
and  the   work   profound.     The   work   and   its 
success  resemble  my  friendship  for  you. 
Yours  truly, 


dedic. 


a,"   but   the 


1   did  T. 


V.   H. 
'  numbers  of  the 
containing   your 
come.       Will  you  let  me 
iber  it  appears. 


know  in  which 

This  is  all  there  is  of  interest  in  my 
literary  treasure  trove,  except  the  letters  of 
"Claire"  and  Madame  Drouet,  and  they 
are  so  remarkable  that  I  propose  laying 
them  before  the  reader  just  as  they  arc, 
their  impassioned  declarations  unloned  l>y 
alteration  of  any  word  or  phrase.  I'lie 
annals  of  real  liTi:  record  few  such  cases  of 
irregular  domestic  relations  as  Hugo's,  and 
none,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  quite  parallel 
with  it  Of  a  mistress  being  fiercely 
jealous  of  other  mistresses,  as  Juliette 
Drouet  was,  there  are  records  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  for  the  legal  wife  to  submit  to  a 
mistress  being  installed  in  a  house  a  few 
hundred  feel  from  her  own,  and  even  con- 
saar  to  visit  her  and  permit  her  sons  ;md 


daughters  to  do  so  throughout  a  long  term 
of  years  (as  in  the  case  of  Madame  Hugo 
with  respect  to  Juliette  Drouet),  all  as  a 
concession  to  the  waywardness  of  genius,  is 
an  example  of  wifely  self-abnegation  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  Chaucer's 
patient  Griselda.  It  is  but  another  instance 
of  truth  being  stranger  than  fiction. 

Before  citing  the  letters  I  will  brieSy 
recall  a  few  of  the  main  facts  of  Victor 
Hugos  life,  and  in  the  life  of  Juliette 
Druuct,  with  whom  Hugo's  fate  (and  more 
of  his  latent  than  is  generally  suspected) 
ivns  indissolubly  linked,  in  order  to  assist 
those  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
career  of  Che  great  French  poet. 

III. 

In  nctobcr,  1822,  ulien  he  still  lacked 
two  months  of  being  twenty  years  old, 
Victor  Hugo  wedded  .\dtle  Foucher, 
daughter  of  a  clerk  employed  in  the  French 
War  Office.  There  were  many  bumps  along 
the  way  of  this  wooing.  The  parents  of  the 
pretty,  dark-eyed  Adfele  had  nothing  but 
their  blessing  to  give  their  daughter,  while 
the  entire  estate  of  Hugo  consisted  of  a 
talent  for  reeling  off  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  fine  verses,  ihe  Foucher  parents,  who 
seem  to  have  been  sensible  that  blessings 
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and  verses  do  not  ^d  materially  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  home,  at  first 
opposed  the  match ;  but  their  opposition 
finally  gave  way  before  the  persistent  suit 
of  the  handsome  and  clever  young  poet, 
whose  star  was  now  in  the  ascendant. 
Material  good  fortune  was  also  beginning 
to  smile  upon  the  young  man,  for  had  not 
King  Louis  XVIII.  granted  him  a  pension 
of  1,000  francs,  and  were  not  his  verses 
beginning  to  have  a  marketable  value  ?  As 
we  might  suspect,  the  marriage  took  p!ace 
at  once.  Two  sons  and  a  daughter  were 
born  to  Hugo  and  his  wife,  and  so  far  as  is 
known  no  cloud  appeared  to  darken  the 
life  of  Madame  Hugo,  for  at  least  eleven 
years.  Hugo's  industry  was  prodigious 
even  at  that  early  time  of  his  career ;  he 
produced  poems,  novels,  and  plays  in  rapid 
succession,  and  so  great  was  their  popularity 
amongst  the  French  people,  and  so  effec- 
tively were  they  advertised  by  the 
malignant  attacks  of  certain  literary  critics, 
that  the  leaves  of  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts might  almost  have  been  regarded  as 
bank  notes  of  large  denomination.  The 
King  doubled  his  pension,  his  envious 
critics  continued  to  abuse  him,  and  his 
admiring  literary  confrirts  heralded  him  as 
master.     His  fame  became  European. 


Such,  then,  was  the  status  of  Victor  Hugo, 
in  January,  1833,  when  one  morning  a  lady 
called  upon  him  at  his  house  in  the  Place 
koyale,  Paris,  with  the  request  that  she 
might  be  assigned  a  part  in  Hugo's  play, 
"Lucretia  Borgia."  That  lady  was 
Juliette       DroueL  Hugo      was      only 

able  to  offer  her  the  very  minor  part  of 
Princess  Negroni,  but  gallantly  promised  to 
compensate  her  in  some  other  way.  The 
poet  kept  his  word  in  this  respect  by  falling 
at  the  actress's  feet  a  few  days  later,  for 
she  had  made  the  most  complete  conquest 
of  his  heart. 

Who  was  this  clever,  this  witty  Juliette, 
who  could  so  easily  vanquish  the  handsome 
and  now  famous  young  poet,  whose  in- 
difference to  and  strictures  upon  feminine 
charm  had  already  created  a  chronic  ache 
in  the  hearts  of  many  Parisian  women. 
Her  right  name  was  Julienne  Josephine 
Gauvin,  and  she  was  born  at  Fourg^res  in 
1806  ;  she  would,  therefore,  be  twenty-seven 
when  she  first  met  Hugo.  She  was  an  only 
child,  and  having  lost  both  her  parents 
before  she  was  a  year  old,  she  was  adopted 
by  Jean  Baptiste  Drouet,  a  grand-uncle 
who  lived  in  Paris,  and  whose  surname  she 
assumed.  When  seven  years  old,  little 
Julienne  was  sent  by  this  relation  to  the 
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boarding-school  of  Petit  Pictus,  an  educa- 
tional establishment  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Bemardines  Benedictines 
of  Perpetual  Adoration,  a  sisterhood  cele- 
brated for  the  awful  austerity  of  their  rule, 
and  their  merciless  discipline.  Having 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen.  Julienne  was 
restored  to  her  grand-uncle,  who  was  ill- 
prepared  to  receive  her,  being  but  a 
poor  man;  while  the  orphan's  beauty 
was  all  her  fortune.  For  the  first  three 
years  after  she  left  the  Petit  Pictus,  nothing 
is  known  of  the  life  of  Julienne,  and 
perhaps  it  is  charitable  not  to  closely 
inquire,  but  in  1825,  she  was  living  under 
the  protection  of  M.  Pradier,  a  Parisian 
sculptor,  and  sat  to  him  as  a  model  for  the 
statue  of  Strasburg,  which  stands  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  In  1827,  Pradier 
cast  her  adrift  with  her  infant  girl  of  whom 
he  was  the  father.  She  then  turned  her 
attention  to  the  stage,  and  being  well 
educated,  ambitious,  beautiful,  and  with 
some,  though  not  very  great,  histrionic 
talent,  was  fairly  successful  and  obtained 
engagements  at  some  of  the  best  theatres. 
In  1829,  she  dropped  the  names  of 
Julienne  Josephine,  and  thereafter  always 
called  herself  Juliette.  M.  Theophile 
Gautier,  describing  her  personal  appear- 
ance about  the  period  when  she  capti- 
vated Hugo,  says  of  Juliette  Drouet : 
'*  Her  head  is  of  a  regular  and  delicate 
beauty ;  her  nose  is  clean  cut  and  well- 
shaped,  and  her  eyes  brilliant  and  clear. 
Her  lips  remain  very  small  even  when  she 
laughs  heartily,  and  are  of  a  vivid  and 
humid  red.  These  charming  features  are 
surrounded  by  a  most  harmonious  and  soft 
oval  contour;  her  forehead  is  clear  and 
serene,  and  she  has  an  abundance  of  black 
hair  of  an  admirable  lustre.  Her  neck, 
shoulders,  and  arms  are  of  a  perfection 
thoroughly  antique." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  so  charm- 
incr  a  woman  would  remain  without 
admirers  from  the  time  when  she  was 
deserted  by  Pradier  until  her  conquest  of 
Hugo — nearly  six  years — nor  was  it  so. 
M.  Pradier  had  several  successors,  among 
them  Alphonse  Karr,  the  writer,  and  a 
wealthy  Russian  nobleman.     But  not  long 


after  her  acquaintance  with  Hugo  she 
severed  her  relations  with  her  various 
admirers,  and  devoted  herself  wholly  to  the 
great  poet.  Unlike  most  poets,  Hugo  was 
an  economist  who  was  never  lavish,  and  it 
is  certain  that  Juliette  Drouet,  in  adhering 
to  him,  did  not  consult  her  material 
interests.  He  provided  for  her  it  is  true, 
but  in  a  very  modest  way,  his  most  valuable 
gift  being  the  small  house  called  "The 
Friends,"  near  Hauteville  House,  where  she 
lived  during  Hugo's  exile  in  Guernsey.  He 
made  ample  provision  for  her  in  his  will, 
but  she  pre-deceased  him  by  two  or  three 
years.  Where  relations  such  as  those 
which  existed  between  Hugo  and  Juliette 
Drouet  last  for  nearly  fifty  years,  it  is 
certain  that  they  are  founded  upon  some- 
thing less  ephemeral  than  passion.  What 
Beatrice  was  to  Dante,  that  and  more  was 
Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo.  Did  not 
someone  make  the  cryptic  assertion  that  the 
wrong  which  harms  nobody  is  not  a  wrong  ? 
Madame  Hugo  was  wronged  without  doubt, 
but  she  was  either  oblivious  of  it  or 
magnanimously  feigned  to  be  so.  Madame 
Drouet,  deep  as  her  devotion  to  Hugo  was, 
had  not  the  qualities  which  constitute  such 
sublime  complaisance.  Witness  the  frag- 
ment of  her  letter  to  Hugo  (No.  9), 
doubtless  referring  to  some  assignation 
arranged  between  the  poet  and  one  of 
his  inamoratas,  of  which  she  chanced  to 
see  the  accomplishment. 

Here  are  the  letters,  let  them  speak  for 
themselves  : 

No.  I.      Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

.  .  .  You  know,  my  dearest,  that  I  shall  be 

alone  after  noon I  only  wish  to  remind 

you  that  it  is  Juliette's  birthday,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  for  me  if  I  could  spend 
a  tiny  bit  of  it  in  your  dear  arms.  I  do  not 
add  anything  further  now  to  this  hint  which, 
however,  you  must  not  read  till  your  last  lamp 
has  been  extinguished  and  you  are  left  with 
nought  but  your  night-light.  Then,  at  that 
moment,  my  beloved,  I  would  ask  you  to  send 
me  the  tenderest  kiss  you  can,  so  that  it  may 
come  to  me  in  a  dream  in  your  dear  shape,  and 
keep  me  sweet  company  until  morning.  Mean- 
while, I  expect  you.  I  hope  I  shall  not  have 
long  to  wait,  and  that  I  shall  spend  all  my  day 
with  you. 

Thursday  morning,  7.45,  July  29th. 
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No.  M.      Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo, 

January  12th,  1836. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you. 
However,  I  should  have  liked  to  speak  with 
you  more  than  once.  I  have  heard  that  you 
are  taking  active  steps  with  a  view  to  my 
re-engagement  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  delay  in  the  so  necessary 
resumption  of  your  play  arises  from  the  belief 
of  the  management  that  the  interest  you  dis- 
play in  me  on  this  occasion  will  prevent  you 
from  enforcing  all  your  rights.  I  have  also 
been  told  that  they  wish  to  impose,  as  a  con- 
dition of  my  re-engagement,  that  you  produce 
a  piece  this  year,  contrary  to  your  interests. 
I  have  just  cut  short  all  these  little  intrigues. 
I  have  written  to  M.  Jouslin  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  convenient  to  enter  into  a  re- 
engagement  at  his  theatre  this  year.  The 
matter  is  no  longer  in  your  hands.  It  is  I  who 
free  you  and  myself.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
get  your  former  pieces  renewed  and  not  to 
write  a  new  one.  Do  not  trouble  yourself, 
therefore,  any  longer  about  me.  Do  not  per- 
sist obstinately  in  a  generosity  perhaps  pre- 
judicial to  your  interests,  which  are  dear  to 
me  and  to  those  of  your  family  which  to  ir.e 
are  sacred.  As  for  me,  I  leave  my  fate  in 
God*s  hands.  I  was  the  victim  of  an  odious 
intrigue  two  years  ago.  It  is  neither  your 
fault  nor  mine.  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  I  have  not  cost  you 
any  sacrifice,  and  will  never  cost  you  any. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  again  this  token  of 
devotion,  which  is  inviolable  and  profoundly 
'disinterested. 

Juliette. 

M.  Victor  Hugo, 

6,  Place  Royale. 

No.  J.      Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

Wednesday  morning, 
June  i6th,  8.30  a.m. 

Good  morning,  my  Victor — always  greater, 
more  generous,  handsome,  and  more  beloved, 
;good  morning !  And  my  life  ! — how  I  regret  I 
cannot  give  you  all  my  life  at  once  in  order  to 
prove  how  much  I  love  you !  It  grieves  me  to 
think  I  cannot  use  so  much  love  in  your 
service,  and  regret  God  does  not  give  me  an 
opportunity  for  doing  so.  I  am  humiliated  in 
my  most  holy  and  tender  ambition.  It  is  an 
injustice  I  will  make  the  most  of  when  I  have 
to  settle  my  accounts  with  Heaven.  Mean- 
while I  must  be  resigned  to  loving  you  for 
myself  alone,  which  only  half  satisfies  me.  I 
will  presently  come  to  look  for  you  in  the 
Chamber  by  the  route  agreed  upon.  I  will  wait 
for  you  at  St.  Sulpice,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  told  by  Madame  Fian  what 
a  tiresome  fellow  he  is  and  how  badly  he 
sings;  and  besides,  I  am  tired  of  those  pro- 
tracted and  frequent  stays  with  the  best  but 


most  irritating  of  women.  You  must  have 
water,  but  not  too  much ;  an  excess  is  in 
everjrthing  a  defect.  My  beloved  Victor,  my 
sublime  darling,  my  heart  is  running  over  with 
love  and  admiration  for  you.  I  would  like  to 
kiss  your  poor  little  wounded  feet. 

Juliette. 

No.  4,      Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

Wednesday  morning,  7.30, 
July  i6th,  1851. 

Good  morning,  my  poor  darling,  good  morn- 
ing. I  am  filled  with  dismay  on  seeing  what 
dreadful  weather  it  is,  and  thinking  that  per- 
haps you  will  speak  to-day.  What  I  feel  re- 
sembles the  reverent  compassion  and  the  pious 
pity  of  the  Magdalen  before  the  tortures  of  her 
adored  Messiah.  Everything  is  in  league 
against  your  recovery — the  weather  and  affairs. 
God  and  men.  How  will  you  extricate  yourself 
from  it  all,  my  poor  beloved?  With  care  and 
prudence  you  might  perhaps  avoid  many  mis- 
fortunes ;  but  you  are  so  pre-occupied  that  you 
cannot  even  think  of,  or  try  to  avoid,  them. 
I  can  only  worry  myself,  pity  you,  love  you, 
and  suffer.  I  came  home  last  night  at  9.30 
exactly ;  and  though  for  the  sake  of  your  poor 
throat  I  hoped  you  would  not  come,  I  did  not 
go  to  bed  till  11  o'clock.  I  thank  you,  my 
dear  pet,  for  having  had  the  prudence  to 
remain  at  home,  and  I  should  thank  you  so 
much  the  more  if  you  had  given  up  all  that 
time  to  repose.  But  I  should  be  very  grate- 
ful if  you  had  thought  of  me  a  little  and 
missed  me.  I  will  soon  know — but  until  then, 
what  torture  and  impatience  !  Sleep  as  long  as 
you  can,  dearest.  Take  a  good  breakfast,  do 
not  speak,  and  try  by  every  means  to  escape 
the  bad  effects  of  the  rain  and  cold.  I  en- 
velope you  with  all  tenderness,  solicitude, 
and  caresses  in  order  to  protect  you  from  them. 

Juliette. 

No.  5.       Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

Friday  morning,  7.0, 

July  25th,  1S51. 

Good  morning,  dear.  Good  morning,  my 
beloved.  Sleep  on ;  it  is  not  yet  time  to  awake 
you.  Sleep  ;  and  love  me  in  your  dreams,  if 
you  can.  During  that  time  I  will  love  you 
in  all  reality,  while  looking  at  a  faint,  pale 
sun  which  does  not  augur  anything  good  for 
the  day.  You  would  have  liked  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  poor  broken  leg  to  hang  me  up 
on  a  nail  and  get  rid  of  me  for  a  long  time ; 
but  I  am  not  so  broken  down  as  I  look,  and 
even  if  I  were,  the  last  bit  of  me,  the  very 
smallest  fragment,  would  run  after  you  of  its 
own  accord.  So  you  see  you  are  caught,  and 
had  better  make  up  your  mind  to  come  and  see 
me  presently. 

How  good  you  are,  my  Victor,  and  how  I 
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love  you  !  I  never  weary  of  telling  you,  and 
the  happiness  I  feel  in  telling  you  is  as  great 
now  as  at  the  first  time.  I  donH  wish  you  to 
go  to  any  inconvenience,  or  to  curtail  your 
repose  in  order  to  please  me.  Yesterday  you 
seemed  tired  and  full  of  care,  and  I  regret  you 
should  have  come  to  see  me  in  that  mental 
and  physical  condition,  which  called  for  rest 
and  tranquillity.  My  dearly  beloved,  I  pray 
you  with  the  tenderest  and  gentlest  solicitude 
not  to  tire  yourself,  nor  to  impose  on  yourself 
any  duty — not  even  that  of  loving  me,  if  that  is 
a  duty.  Come  when  you  hope  to  find  a  little 
happiness  by  my  side.  But  what  I  fear  more 
than  death  is  to  think  that  I  am  thrusting  my- 
self on  you.  I  tell  you  this,  dear  Victor,  very 
tenderly  and  disinterestedly.  Do  not  take  it 
amiss. 

No.  6.      Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

Sunday  evening,  10.30, 

July  27th,  1851. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  you  will  be  able 
to  come  this  evening,  my  poor  darling,  so  that 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished  this  last  scrawl  I 
shall  go  to  bed  to  try  and  sleep — which  for  two 
nights  I  have  not  been  able  to  do.  Thanks  for 
your  kindness  and  the  pleasant  afternoon  we 
spent  together  to-day.  I  hope  to  succeed  in 
sleeping.  Do  not  go  to  bed  too  late,  dearest. 
Sleep  well ;  and  think  of  me  with  love,  if  you 
can.  That  will,  perhaps,  not  be  difficult — at 
least  as  regards  your  rest  and  sleep,  as  you 
have  not  the  same  causes  as  I  for  struggling 
against  insomnia  and  the  thousand  tortures  of 
jealousy,  past,  present,  and  future.  I  wish 
you  would  permit  me  not  to  write  to  you  for 
a  time,  because  in  spite  of  myself  I  recur  to  my 
fixed  idea,  and  indulge  perpetually  in  the  same 
talk  for  which  you  have  had  the  utmost 
patience  and  pity.  Shall  I?  What  do  you  say, 
my  pet?  You  cannot  really  care  for  lines  with- 
out wit,  reason,  joy,  or  courage.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  impose  on  you  my  sad  and  wretched 
self.  Perhaps,  by  dint  of  inertia  and  mental 
and  physical  prostration,  I  will  at  last  forget 
everything.  I  will  leave  off  for  some  time,  and 
then  if  I  feel  still  more  unhappy  than  before, 
I  will  ask  your  permission  to  resume  this 
puerile  habit,  which  was  for  a  long  time  my 
greatest  happiness. 

Juliette. 

No.  7.      Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

Wednesday  morning,  7.30, 
August  6th,  1 85 1. 
Good  morning,  my  more  than  well  beloved. 
Good  morning.  I  adore  you.  I  hope  this 
weather  is  just  what  you  like.  If  it  could  last 
like  this  all  the  autumn,  and  if  you  did  not 
work  too  much,  no  doubt  you  would  be  quite 
cured  before  winter. 


How  good  you  were  to  come  back  last  night, 
but  how  imprudent  you  are  to  go  without  food 
so  long !  You  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
patience  of  your  stomach,  as  you  have  done 
of  the  strength  of  your  legs.  But  you  see  now 
that  you  cannot  do  so  with  impunity,  and  that 
ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  you  in  other 
things. 

My  dear  pet,  my  solicitude  is  like  my  love» 
expressed  over  and  over  again ;  but  I  am  so 
unhappy  when  you  are  ill,  and  I  love  you  so 
much,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  speak 
and  think  of  anything  but  what  will  preserve 
your  health  and  keep  your  heart  for  me.  I 
should  have  desired  not  to  have  lost  a  bit  of 
you  to-day,  and  to  have  been  able  to  accom- 
pany you  to  your  son's  place  and  to  the 
Assembly ;  but  you  are  so  uncertain  of  what 
you  will  do,  and  what  time  you  will  come 
out,  that  I  am  compelled  to  remain  at  home 
and  await  all  those  good  people,  who  will 
probably  be  extremely  punctual.  But  I  hope 
to  make  up  for  it  this  evening,  especially  if 
you  can  come  by  the  5.30  train.  Unfortunately 
that  is  hardly  probable  on  account  of  the  ques- 
tions in  the  Chamber,  and  the  imminent  pro- 
rogation. I  will  hope  for  a  double  and  treble 
supply  of  happiness  in  order  to  carry  it  in  my 
eyes,    in    my    soul,    on    my    lips — everywhere 

where  there  is  room  for  it. 

Juliette. 

No.  8.    From  an  unknown  lady  to  Victor  Hugo. 

October  19th,  1851. 

It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  poet,  that  you  are 
somewhat  forgetful  of  me.  I  say  that  it  seems 
to  be  so,  as  I  am  not  quite  sure,  and  hope  it 
is  not  so.  In  any  event,  I  think  of  you  often. 
I  ardently  wish  to  see  you  again,  and  do  all 
I  can  that  it  may  be  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
is  only  thus  that  I  can  frove  I  think  of  you. 
Will  you  be  engaged  next  Saturday?  If  not 
(as  I  hope),  we  could  see  each  other  like  last 
time.  You  will  think,  perhaps,  that  is  very 
soon ;  but  I  find  it  a  very  long  time.  It  is  be- 
cause I  admire  and  love  you  so  much.  Every 
word,  every  line,  every  verse  by  you  I  read 
(and  I  read  them  almost  all  day  long)  increases 
my  admiration  for  my  poet.  Imagine  then  how- 
slow  time  is  while  you  are  away  from  me ! 
What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  of  me? 
Not  one,  unfortunately,  except  that  I  love  you 
so  much.  That  is  my  only  merit.  You  think 
me  pretty,  you  told  me ;  but  there  are  so  many 
girls  as  pretty  or  prettier  than  I,  though  not 
one  who  could  admire  you  more  than  I  do. 
Of  that  I  am  certain.  Well,  I  hope  you  wilt 
be  kind  enough  to  come  on  Saturday ;  besides, 
you  promised  to  come.  There  is  another  pro- 
mise I  must  remind  you  of — ^the  verses.  They 
are  certainly  due  to  me,  and  I  rely  on  receiving 
them.  Could  you  come  a  little  earlier  than  last  , 
time? — between    a  '  quarter   to    two    and    two 
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o'clock.  If  you  think  it  safer  not  to  enter  the 
church,  do  not  alight  from  the  vehicle.  I  will 
look  out  for  you  and  join  you.  If  you  should 
be  unable  to  come  on  Saturday  send  me  the 
blank  letter  (I  should  like  it  better  were  it  not 
so)  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  will  immediately 
appoint  some  other  day.  Sometimes  I  am 
afraid  I  am  doing  wrong  in  seeing  you  like 
this,  unknown  to  my  family ;  but  probably  I 
should  not  be  allowed  to  see  you,  and  I  do 
want  to ;  so  that  it  is  you,  my  poet,  whom  I 
trust.  I  come  to  you  as  to  my  beloved  poet 
in  whom  I  have  as  much  faith  as  in  God,  what- 
ever  people  may  say.  If  you  love  me  ever  so 
little  you  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  entire 
trust  of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  whose  only  fault  is 
to  love  you  too  much — that  is,  according  to 
what  people  say;  for  you  know  well  I  think 
one  can  never  love  you  too  much,  and  that  in 
any  case  it  can  never  be  wrong  to  do  so. 
Adieu,  my  poet,  until  Saturday. 

Your  Claire. 

No,  g.      Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

Friday  evening,  10.30, 

July  25th. 
It  would  be  foolish  of  me  to  hold  you  re- 
sponsible for  to-day's  chance  occurrence,  and 
I  should  be  afraid  of  offending  you  by  sup- 
posing you  capable  of  deceiving  me  after  all 
that  has  taken  place — after  the  offers  I  have 
made  you,  after  the  courage  and  resignation 


that  I  have  displayed.  However,  my  poor 
darling,  I  came  back  quite  upset  about  that 
unexpected  appearance  at  the  door  of  the 
Assembly,  and  your  eagerness  to  enter  the  in- 
terior again  without  telling  me  anything  or 
offering  any  explanation,  and  that  with  the 
most  embarrassed  and  confused  air  in  the 
world,  like  a  man  unpleasantly  surprised  to 
meet  me.  What  I  have  suffered  since  that 
moment,  and  what  I  am  suffering  this  instant, 
would  be  your  condemnation  before  God  if 
you  were  capable  of  another  act  of  treason, 
and  would  draw  down  upon  you  the  greatest 
misfortunes.  It  would  now  be  more  than 
treason  ;  it  would  be  sacrilege.  Therefore  I  do 
not  wish  to  believe  it.  I  refuse  to  admit  that 
semi-evidence,  deny  your  pallor,  your  embar- 
rassment, your  flight.  Alas,  I  would  I  could 
also  deny  my  suffering,  my  jealousy,  and  my 
despair  !  My  God  !  My  God !  What  have  I 
done  that  I  should  be  stricken  in  the  tenderest 
part  of  my  heart?  Is  it  a  crime  to  love  a  man 
more  than  anything  in  the  world,  and  to  pre- 
fer him  to  Thee?  If  that  is  so.  Thou  hast 
punished  me  cruelly  through  my  very  fault ; 
Thou  hast  not  spared  me  any  torture.  Oh,  how 
I  wish  to  die !  How  weary  I  am  of  this  love,  so 
painfully  and  fruitlessly  laborious !  Oh,  how 
I  long  for  eternal  rest !  My  God  !  My  God  ! 
have  pity  on  me.  Let  those  live  who  find 
happiness  in  this  life,  and  take  me  who  am 
suffering. 


-«X»8<X«- 


AU  TEMPS  JADIS 

By  HILDA   C.  HAMMOND-SPENCER 

I  WONDER,  did  we  meet  before? 
Perhaps  within  that  forest  glade 
Where,  haunted  by  the  torrent's  roar, 

Young  Paris  met  his  maid  ; 
Or  treading  where  the  Gods  had  been, 
In  meadows  gold  with  asphodel, 
We  peeped  from  under  summer  green 
While  Circe  weaved  her  spell. 

In  some  dim  age  perhaps  we  both 

(The  fierce  sun  beating  on  the  sand) 

Toiled,  goaded  by  the  driver's  oath, 

Two  slaves  among  a  band  ; 

Or  was  it  by  Arcadian  streams, 

Whose  limpid  water  quenched  our  thirst 

And  gave  our  poppy-coloured  dreams, 

That  you  and  I  met  first? 
*  «  -K  «  « 

Alas  1  'tis  useless  now  to  try 
To  open  wide  that  long-closed  door, 
Still,  watching  you,  I  breathe  a  sigh — 
"  Ah  I  did  we  meet  before  ?  " 


ALL  FOOLS'  DAY 


By   A.    W.    JARVIS 


(Illustrated  from  old  Prints) 


IN  these  busy,  bustling  times  All  Fools' 
Day  no  longer  retains  that  prominence 
Avhich  it  formerly  enjoyed  as  a  day  conse- 
crated to  practical  joking.  Nor  is  the 
change  altogether  to  be  regretted ;  certainly 
its  fooling  is  more  appropriate  to  the  school- 
boy, who  now  is  practically  the  only  remain- 
ing votary  of  the  old  custom.  In  his  hands 
no  particular  harm  is  done,  and  many  a 
good  laugh  is  called  forth. 

While  April  mom  her  Folly's  llirone  exalts ; 
While  Dobb  calls  Nell,  and  laughs  because   she 

halts ; 
While  Nell  meets  Tom,  and  says  his  tail  is  loose, 
Then  laughs  in  turn  and  calls  poor  Thomas  goose ; 
Let  us,  my  Muse,  thro'  Folly's  harvest  range. 
And  glean  some  Moral  into  Wisdom's  grange. 

"  Verses  on  Several  Occasions,"  1782. 

Occasionally  one  hears  of  some  solitary 
Tevival.  At  Market  Drayton,  last  year,  the 
tradesmen  were  the  victims  of  an  elaborate 
All  Fools'  Day  joke.  Letters  were  received 
at  the  different  business  establishments 
.requesting  that  competent  persons  might 
be  sent  to  various  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
liood ;  the  writer  of  the  letter  most  politely 
apologising  for  giving  so  much  trouble  on 
market  day.  Some  were  requested  to 
submit  patterns  of  material  for  a  wedding 
dress  ;  others,  selections  of  wall-papers ; 
while  in  one  case  advice  was  required  on 
<:ertain  structural  alterations.  Needless  to 
say  the  arrival  of  the  different  tradesmen's 
representatives  was  productive  of  great 
bewilderment. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  absurd  practice 
associated  with  the  ist  of  April  there  is 
considerable  doubt,  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly of  very  great  antiquity,  and  pre- 
vailed, not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  ingenious  sug- 
gestions have  of  course  been  advanced. 

In  France,  the  victim  of  the  day  is  called 
.;/;/  poisson  (TAvril — an  April  fish.      Bellin- 
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gen,  in  his  "  L'Etymologie,"  1656,  contends 
that  poisson  is  but  an  ignorant  corruption 
of  passion,  and  that  length  of  time  was 
responsible  for  the  extraordinary  change  of 
the  original  intention.  He  points  out  that 
the  Passion  of  our  Saviour  took  place  about 
the  same  time  of  the  year,  when  the  Jews, 
to  mock  and  torment  Christ,  sent  Him 
backward  and  forward  from  Annas  to 
Caiaphas,  from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate,  from 
Pilate  to  Herod,  and  from  Herod  back 
again  to  Pilate,  This,  he  argues,  is  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  sending  people  on 
aimless  errands  from  one  place  to  another. 

A  contributor  to  the  "Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  under  date  of  July,  1783,  was 
also  of  opinion  that  the  custom  may  have 
been  an  allusion  to  the  mockery  of  Christ 
by  the  Jews.  "  Something  like  this,"  he 
continues,  "  which  we  call  making  April 
Fools,  is  practised  also  abroad  in  Catholic 
countries  on  Innocents'  Day,  on  which 
occasion  people  run  through  all  the  rooms, 
making  a  pretended  search  in  and  under 
the  beds,  in  memory,  I  believe,  of  the 
search  made  by  Herod  for  the  discovery 
and  destruction  of  the  child  Jesus,  and  his 
having  been  imposed  upon  and  deceived 
by  the  wise  men,  who,  contrary  to  his 
orders  and  expectations,  *  returned  to  their 
own  country  another  way.' " 

The  theory  of  these  two  gentlemen  is, 
however,  untenable,  for  there  is  evidence 
that  the  custom  existed  in  Rome  and 
in  India  ages  before  the  persecution 
of  Christ.  Plutarch  refers  to  it,  and 
Maurice  and  Colonel  Pearce  have  shown 
that  it  prevailed  in  India  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  last  authority  states  that  it 
was  a  prominent  feature  at  the  "Hull 
Festival,"  which  was  held  in  India  about 
the  same  date,  when  mirth  and  festivity 
reigned  among  the  Hindoos  of  all  classes. 
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In  t!ie  opinion  nf  Maurice  tlie  orij;in  of 
the  custom  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ancient 
practice  in  the  East  of  celebrating  with 
festival  rites  the  period  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  the  day  when  tlie  new  year  of 
J'ersia  formally  began.  "  The  first  of 
April,"  he  writes,  "  was  anciently  observed 
in  Britain  as  a  high  and  general  festival,  in 
which  an  unbounded  hilarity  reigned 
through  every  order  of  its  inhabitants  ;  for 
the  sun  at  that  period  of  the  year  entered 
into  the  sign  Aries,  the  New  '^'ear,  and  with 


occasioned  during  a  long  lapse  of  years, 
by  the  shifting  of  the  equinoctial  points, 
have  in  Asia  itself  been  productive  of 
important  astronomical  alterations  as  to 
the  exact  era  of  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  yet,  on  both  continents,  some  verj 
remarkable  traits  of  the  jocundity  which 
then  reigned  remain  even  in  these  distant 
times.  Of  those  preserved  in  Britain, 
one  of  the  least  remarkable  or  ludicrous 
is  that  relic  of  its  pristine  pleasantry,  the 
general    practice    of    making    April-fools, 
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it  the  season  of  rural  sporls  and  vernal 
delight  was  then  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced. The  proof  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  observance  of  this  annua!  festival, 
.as  well  as  the  probability  of  its  original 
establishment  in  an  Asiatic  region,  arises 
from  the  e\idence  of  facts  afforded  by 
astronomy.  Although  the  reformation  <jf 
the  year  by  the  Julian  and  flregotian  calen- 
dars, and  the  adaptation  of  the  period  of 
its  commencement  to  a  different  and  far 
nobler  system  of  theology,  ha\e  occasioned 
the  festival  sports  anciently  celtbrutcd  in 
this  country  on  the  first  of  Aiiril  to  have 
long  ceased,  and  although  the  changes 
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called,  ( 


the   first  day  of  that 


Another  conjecture  is  that  A 
I  >ay  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient  celeb 
Xew  Year's  Day.  Tiiis  formerly 
Britain  on  the  aslh  of  March,  anc' 
posed  to  be  the  dav  of  the  Incarnat 
I^jrd.  The  new  year,  among  Chri^ 
h.Mthens  :\lik,>,  Wiis  always  held  a 
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ll;e  first  and  last  being  the  most  imimrtant. 
'['he  1st  of  April  is  the  octave  of  the  ajth 
of  March,  and  consequently  the  last  day  ol 
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what  was  both  the  Festival  of  the  Annun- 
ciation and  of  the  New  Year, 

A  very  curious  explanation  of  the  April 
Day  practice  is  to  be  found  in  an  old  copy 
of  the  Pui/ic  Advertiser,  oi  AprW  13,  1769. 
The  custom  is  there  given  as  being  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  begun 
from  the  mistake  of  Noah  sending  the  dove 
out  of  the  Ark  before  the  waters  had  sub- 
sided on  the  first  day  of  the  month  which, 
among  the    Hebrews,  corresponds    to  our 


the  "Life  and  Adventures  of  Eve's 
Mother."  An  unsuspecting  boy  would  be 
asked  to  go  to  the  cobbler's  for  a  penny- 
worth of  "  strap  "  oil,  and  receive,  to  his  no 
small  disgust  and  bewilderment,  a  hearty 
application  of  the  strap ;  or,  if  his  errand 
was  to  the  butcher's  for  some  "strength," 
he  would  have  it  supplied  from  the  toe  of 
that  worthy's  boot  Naturally  it  was  a  day 
of  high  enjoyment  to  the  street  urchin,  who 
simply  revelled  in  the  license  il  afforded. 


1st  of  April.  To  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  this  deliverance,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  punish  anyone  forgetting  this  important 
event  by  sending  them  upon  some  useless 
errand  similar  to  that  ineffectual  commis- 
sion upon  which  the  bird  was  sent  by  the 
Patriarch. 

Anything  more  childishly  stupid  or  wit- 
less than  the  "jokes"  formerly  played  on 
All  Fools'  Day  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  An  old  favourite  was  the 
despatch  of  a  simpleton  to  the 
chemist's  for  some  pigeons'  milk ;  or 
to  enquire  at  the  bookseller's  for  a  copy  of 


From  an  Old  Print. 


The  quiet  conceit  of  the  dandy  airing  his 
finery  would  be  rudely  disturbed  by  a  shout 
from  some  young  rascal,  "  Sir,  look  at  your 
coat-tail."  Sometimes  he  would  find  that 
nimble  fingers  had  attached  a  ridiculous 
notice,  or  mote  likely  nothing  was  wrong. 
In  either  case  came  the  shout,  "Yah !  y're 
April  fool  1 "  Or,  with  mock  politeness, 
the  victim  might  be  told  something  was 
hanging  out  of  his  pocket.  "  Where — what 
is  it  ? "  he  would  ask.  "  Why  there,  sir, 
j-cmr  hand  I"  And  yelling  out  "April 
fool,  April  fool  I"  away  bounded  his  tor- 
mentor. 
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If  the  subject  happened  to  be  a  lady, 
perhaps  she  would  be  gravely  addresse  1 
with,  "  Excuse  me,  ma'am  but  you  have 
something  on  your  face.'  Unth  nkingj} 
falling  inlo  the  trap ,  she  vould  enquire 
what  it  was.  Prompt  can  t,  the  reply 
"  Vour  nitse,  ma'am — Ah,  you  Apnl  fool 

Then,    in-door    youag    ones    club    then    w  ckeil 

And  almost  frighlea  lecvanti  into  fi  s — 


In  Scotland  All  Fools'  Day  used  to  be 
celebrated    by   the    custom    of       Hunting 
tl  e    Go    It         Some     nnocent    would    be 
g    en  a  letter  m  uh  ch  was  wntten 
On  he  first  of  Apnl 
Hun     1  e  Go   It  anol!   r  m  Ic 

Probablj  he  ould  he  g\en  to  under- 
stand tl  at  t  conta  ned  a  request  asking 
for  some  favour  Havmg  travelled  perhaps 
a  m  le  or  t  o  to  execute  h  s  comm  ss  on, 


i '.  John  '. — oh,  quick  '.  oh,  Molly, 


Jobo,  James,  and  Molly,  while  the  younc  ones'  cries 
Kedouble  till  they  come;  then  all  ihe  bo;s 
Shout,   "Ah:  you  April  Tools!"  with  clatnorous 

And  little  girls,  enticed  downstairs  to  see, 
Stand  peeping,  clap  their  hand^,  and  cr^'  "  te-hcc !  " 
Each  gibing  boy  escapes  a  Jifferent  way. 
And  tneet  again,  some  trick  "as  good  as  that  "  to 
play. 


From  an  Old  Pcinl. 

the  iniliiidual  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
catching  up  ihe  idea,  would  say  he  was 
sorr)'  the  matter  did  not  lie  in  his  power, 
and  offer  to  write  another  kiter  lo  somoone 
else  who  miglil  be  able  to  manage  it. 
Away  would  trudge  the  vii.-tim  on  his 
second  wild-goose  chase,  only  to  meet 
with  a  similar  result.  Thus  he  would  be 
kept  running  to  and  fro,  until  either  his 
suspicions  were  aroused  or  sonielmily  took 
pity  on  him  and  gave  him  a  hint  uf  the 
way  he  was  being  fooled. 


sun  had  sdzed  the  moment 
-  the  horrible,  splendid  monicnt.  The 
limp  trees  iu  the  park  ivere  branded  with 
llie  colour  ol  their  oivn  despair. 

The  rank,  fresh  breath  of  October  leaves 
rose  from  the  ground  to  meet  Martin 
Savelly.  His  wife  had  driven  home  from 
the  crowded  reception  they  had  just  left, 
driven  off  with  such  a  gay  smile  on  her  lips 
as  it  behoves  a  pretty  \voman  to  wear  when 
friends  watch  her  from  the  steps.  Martin 
walked  home  slowly,  with  wormwood  in  his 
soul.  Both  had  heard  a  little  bitter  woman's 
the  crush,  a  sotio  voce  that  carried 
well  :  "  That  is  beautiful  Norah  Savelly — 
there  !  Do  you  see?  with  her  old,  jealous 
husband." 

Martin  Savelly  walked  slowly  through 
the  park.  The  crisis  had  come.  He  knew 
tiiat  the  crisis  had  come.  He  had  told 
Norah  that  he  was  going  to  his  club,  but 
he  did  not  intend  to  go  to  his  club.  He 
was  going  home  to  meet  the  c 

He  would  find  them  together.  Even 
those  tuie,  dreaniy  eyes  of  the  poet's 
might  be  gazing  into  Norah's;  those  weak, 
■e  lips  might  be  saluting  Norah's. 
What  did  it  matter  now  !  They  were  guilty 
already  !  Had  there  not  been  days  when 
he  was  absent,  nights ? 

'1  he  house  was  not  lighted  up  when  he 
entered  it.  'I'he  drawing-room  was  empty, 
dim,  warm,  and  vaguely  scented.  He  went 
out  into  the  hall,  moving  carefully.      The 
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door  of  the  morning-room  was  open.  lie 
heard  the  young,  musical  voice  of  Claude 
Leicester.  He  heard  Norah's  voice,  low 
and  tremulous.  He  could  not  hear  their 
words,  but,  approaching  the  half-open 
door,  he  saw  the  two  sitting  together  in 
the  dusk. 

The  murmur  of  voices  continued  for  a 
time,  then  there  was  a  sudden  white  sway 
of  Norah's  garments  as  she  rose  and 
crossed  the  room.  A  rush  of  sweet  air 
came  from  the  conservatory  when  she 
opened  the  door.  "  Go  this  way,"  Martin 
caught  the  word^s.  "  Go !  I'll  write  to- 
night." 

He  heard  the  crisp  rustle  of  her  gown 
as  she  sat  down  in  the  dark.  He  heard 
her  sigh,  twice — hurried,  impatient  little 
sighs. 

If  a  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels,  Martin 
Savelly  was  not  old  when  he  married 
Norah  six  months  ago.  But  now  he  saw 
himself  watching  in  the  dark  hall,  creeping 
up  the  dim  stairs — very  old ;  an  old 
husband — old,  and  very,  very  jealous. 

His  wife  was  writing  a  letter  when  he 
entered  the  drawing-room  half  an  hour 
later.  She  h^-lf  turned.  Her  gesture  said, 
"  Don't  disturb  me  yet." 

Furtively  he  watched  her  write.  It  was 
his  habit  to  watch  now;  his  quiet  mouth 
showed  a  new  line  of  vigilance,  his  kind 
and  honest  eyes  were  strained  and  painfully 
alert 

His  wife  erased  a  sentence.  She  began 
afresh  on  a  new  sheet,  carefully  destroying 
the  first.  It  seemed  to  him  that  guilt 
played  in  the  very  intensity  of  the  scratch 
of  her  pen. 

He  saw  the  ruddy  brown  head  bent 
low  over  the  paper.  The  light  from 
above  caught  the  rich  tints.  There  was 
a  glimpse  of  the  warmth  and  fulness  of 
her  cheek. 

He  saw  her  finish  and  fasten  the  letter; 
heard  her  directions  to  the  servant  to  catch 
the  next  post.  He  was  standing  by  the 
chimney  piece,  one  hand  nervously  fingering 
the  ornaments.  He  knew  what  he  meant 
to  say. 

She  came  towards  him  in  her  usual  way, 
with  half-open  arms,  but  more  gaily  than 


usual.  Her  eyes  were  bright  as  if  with 
special  tenderness  or  heightened  passion. 
Her  laugh  was  a  little  forced. 

"Old,  jealous  husband,"  she  said;  "did 
you  hear  yourself  called  that?  I'm  so 
tired  of  everything  but  you.  There  is 
nothing  like  you,  old,  jealous  husband. 
Kiss  me,  kiss  me." 

A  belief  that  he  was  about  to  be  fooled 
staggered  him.  She  would  explain  away 
everything.     She  would  foil  his  judgment. 

"  Old,  jealous  husband  !  "  There  was  a 
sort  of  passionate  apology  for  the  words,  a 
merry  scorn  of  them,  a  divine  contempt  of 
such  judgment.     "  Kiss  me  I '' 

It  was  time  to  end  everything. 

His  accusation  came  coolly — suddenly; 
he  questioned  nothing— he  assumed  the 
worst  He  left  no  loophole  for  defence 
except  "  you  lie  ! " 

The  startled  laugh  in  her  eyes  fell,  killed 
like  a  too-confident  bird  at  one  shot. 

"  You  don't  wish  to  hear  that  all  you  say 
is  false,  of  course  ?  "  she  said  at  length. 

"  No  ;  what  use  for  you  to  say  that  in  the 
face  of  what  I  know  ?  " 

This  was  his  only  defence.  If  once  she 
opposed  her  forces,  attempted  to  convince 
him,  his  judgment  was  baffled. 

There  was  a  long,  hot  pause. 

"  Then  that  is  all." 

He  was  startled  by  the  calmness  of  her 
tone. 

"  1  shall  not  divorce  you,"  he  said. 

She  moved  towards  the  table  she  had 
left. 

"  I  sliall  not  divorce  you,"  he  repeated 
numbly. 

"No?     That  is  kind." 

She  turned.  Her  gesture  was  mockingly 
grateful. 

"  As  you  have  hitherto  preferred,  or  ht 
has  preferred  secret  liaison  to  open  scandal, 
I  presume  that  you " 

"  Liar  ! "  she  turned  on  him  suddenly. 

"  I  presume  that  you  will  think  it  wise  to 
stay  here  for  a  time.  I  give  you  leave  to 
explain  the  situation  as  you  choose.  The 
arrangements  are  made.  I  have  already 
told  acquaintances  that  I  am  going  abroad 
— for  my  health.  I  shall  make  you  an 
allowance."' 
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"  I  had   rather   die   than   touch   your — 
pension " 


"  You  have  not  much  of  your  own " 

He  stammered  a  little  for  the  first  time. 
"  At — at  any  rate,  you  had  better  stay  here 
as  long " 

She  went  to  the  bell.  He  heard  the 
metallic  jarring  in  the  distance. 

"  Tell  Evans  to  pack  my  boxes  at  once," 
was  her  order  to  the  servant.  "  I  will  see 
her  about  it.  I  shall  want  the  carriage  in 
about  an  hour.  No  :  I  shall  not  be  here 
for  dinner." 

II. 

Martin  Savelly  had  returned  to  England, 
after  two  years  of  travel,  to  write  his  books 
and  lead  a  quiet  life.  A  few  days  in 
London  had  bored  him.  He  felt  jaded 
and  depressed.  With  all  a  shy  man's 
innate  distaste  for  taking  up  his  old  social 
life  after  a  lapse  of  time,  he  cast  about  for 
a  means  of  escape,  a  few  days'  grace.  A 
Surrey  village  suggested  itself,  a  little  lonely 
place  out  of  the  usual  track. 

Here  he  chanced  on  some  rooms  in  a 
cottage  that  stood  alone  on  the  edge  of  a 
wild  heath.  The  rooms  were,  he  was  told, 
usually  occupied,  but  they  happened  to  be 
vacant  for  a  week  during  the  absence  of  the 
permanent  lodger. 

Warm,  rich  tints  of  October  bracken  and 
beech,  and  the  ruddy  brown  of  the  far- 
stretching  moor  were  caught  in  a  gleam  of 
sunlight,  as  he  stood  at  the  window  of  the 
little  "  sitting-room."  He  decided  to  stay 
for  a  few  days. 

When  he  turned  from  the  window,  and 
the  golden  blur  that  floated  before  his  eyes 
had  faded  away,  he  realised  that  the  room — 
furnished  evidently  by  the  occupier — had  a 
certain  charm.  His  short-sighted  eyes  took 
in  general  effects  before  'details,  but  he 
vaguely  liked  the  colour  of  the  curtains,  and 
the  armchair  into  which  he  sank  was  almost 
familiar  in  its  supreme  comfort.  The 
landlady  had  asked  him  to  be  "  very  careful 
of  the  things,"  as  the  lady,  her  lodger,  was 
"that  particular  about  her  things."  He 
supposed  that  the  photographs,  ornaments 
and  small  objects  incapable  of  classification 
(which  bespoke  a  woman's  room)  were  the 


"  things  "  alluded  to.  He  did  not  trouble  to 
scrutinise  them,  but  rested  content  in  the 
general  harmony.  The  room  probably 
belonged  to  a  village  schoolmistress.  Who 
else  but  the  schoolmistress  could  be  the 
permanent  lodger  in  this  little  village, 
visited  for  its  beauty  by  tourists  in  the 
summer  only  ? 

A  too-particular  inspection  of  this  lady's 
"things"  might  spoil  the  general  charm,  for 
there  was  a  charm,  a  soft,  app)ealing, 
melancholy  charm  about  the  place.  For  a 
moment  a  theory  of  Norah's  concerning  a 
sympathetic  atmosphere  in  rooms  recurred 
to  him. 

It  was  two  years  since  he  had  left  Norah. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  observe,"  he  had 
written  recently  in  his  note-book,  "  that 
the  short  episode  of  my  married  life  has 
formed  a  basis  of  experience  which  is  still 
fruitful  in  psychological  theory.  Had  I 
remained  single,  science  would  have  been 
the  poorer." 

Subtle  analysis  of  his  own  experiences 
went  into  Martin's  note-books.  He 
mentally  noted,  this  evening,  certain  fleet- 
ing impressions  which  he  would  write  out 
later.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  Norah. 
He  supposed  that  she  was  somewhere  in 
England.  He  was  indifferent  on  the 
subject. 

He  knew  that  somewhere  among  the 
bracken  and  beech  leaves  was  a  shade  like 
Norah's  hair.  He  could  recall  vividly  her 
ardent,  glowing  beauty — the  outward  beauty 
which  took  the  world  by  storm,  no  less 
than  the  haunting,  secret  charm  which 
had  taken  his  own  heart  captive. 

The  reminiscence  of  Norah's  warm 
touch,  her  clinging  fingers,  fleeting  smiles, 
was  an  interesting  one.  The  points  to 
be  noted  were :  (i)  that  the  reminiscence 
was  still  interesting ;  (2)  that  it  was  merely 
interesting. 

The  sunset  was  fading,  but  the  moor  still 
faintly  glowed  with  subdued  light.  Suddenl} 
his  consciousness  seemed  to  play  him  an 
odd  trick.  The  room  seemed  familiar,  he 
felt  as  if  he  knew  it,  or  rather,  if  he  gave 
way  to  the  fancy,  it  seemed  to  know  him, 
to  call  for  recognition. 

An  indefinable  melancholy,  too,  not  the 
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melancholy  of  the  wild  moor  or  the  autumn 
evening,  but  something  distinctive,  over- 
took him.  It  seemed  inherent  in  the 
rooms,  the  chairs,  the  tables ;  a  sadness  that 
seemed  to  appeal,  to  invite.  It  was  warm 
and  seductive  as  a  sorrowing  embrace. 
"  Some  strange  accident  of  association,"  he 
said  to  himself.     He  resolved  to  trace  it 

III. 

"  It  is  instructive,"  wTote  Martin  next  day, 
"  to  trace  to  their  primitive  sources  many  of 
our  modem  customs.  Unwittingly  we  are 
fetish  worshippers.  We  treasure  totems. 
The  tendency  to  atavism  is  of  course 
strongest  in  the  woman.  The  photograph 
is  a  fetish.  How  else  are  we  to  account 
for  the  veneration  with  which  it  is  treated, 
the  superstitious  punctiliousness  with  which 
a  woman  hastens  to  surround  herself  with 
portraits  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

"  Doubtless  in  many  cases  the  super- 
stition originates  in  some  sentiment  of 
association.  For  instance,  I  would  hazard 
a  guess  that  some  special  sentiment  clings 
to  the  photograph  I  see  above  the  chimney- 
piece.  Evidently  specially  honoured,  it  is 
raised  on  a  bracket,  a  sort  of  altar,  and 
flowers  are  placed  before  it  I  dimly  see 
the  face  of  a  man  behind  the  Japanese 
anemones — either  a  lover  of  the  school- 
mistress or  some  one  removed  by  death. 

"And  are  not  veneration  for  the  dead 
and  the  passion  called  love,  with  its  out- 
growths, jealousy  for  instance,  merely 
survivals  of  primitive  times,  survivals  which 
it  is  the  triumph  of  civilized  man  to 
conquer,  to  ignore?" 

Martin  put  down  his  pen.  There  was  as 
yet  no  elucidation  of  the  curious  feeling  of 
familiarity  with  which  the  rooms  had  filled 
him.  There  was  a  potency  about  this  recog- 
nitive  spell  no  less  in  full  daylight  than  in 
the  sunset  glamour.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  afternoon  that  a  closer  inspection  of 
his  surroundings  led  to  a  discovery. 

He  b^;an  by  examining  the  books. 
There  was  a  well-bound  set  of  Emerson  in 
the  bookcase.  Glancing  down  the  shelves, 
he  noted  volumes  of  Shelley,  Ossian,  and 
Foulke's  romances. 

He  was  puzzled — the  blend    reminded 


him  so  forcibly  of  Norah !  So  did  the 
incongruity  of  "The  Lives  of  the  Saints" 
between  the  poems  of  Claude  Leicester — 
** Black  Lilies" — and  a  translation  of 
Plato's  Dialogues.  He  turned,  as  if  for 
escape,  from  the  books  to  the  pictures. 

Watts's  "  Hope "  had  always  been  a 
favourite  of  Norah's.  Martin  had  never 
understood  why.  There  it  was.  There, 
too,  was  an  old  engraving  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna — wonderful  and  mysterious.  Not 
a  woman,  but  the  type  of  a  spiritual  idea ; 
while  there  on  the  other  wall  was  the  living, 
breathing  portrait  of  a  real  woman  in 
a  famous  "  Mother  and  Child."  Martin 
had  once  given  a  copy  of  this  to  Norah. 

Norah  I  always  Norah  ! 

Then  it  broke  on  him  suddenly ;  fool  1 
dotard  !  How  was  it  possible  that  he  had 
not  seen  it  before?  Everything  was 
Norah's.  These  were  Norah's  rooms.  How 
had  he  failed  to  see  it  with  all  the  things 
whispering  and  nudging  him,  calling  out  in 
vague  language  for  recognition  ? 

There  was  the  old  green  chair,  the 
piano,  the  bureau,  Norah's  furniture,  some 
of  it  left  her  by  her  mother.  All  the  little 
things  on  the  tabic,  too — Norah's !  He 
picked  up  "  Black  Lilies"  and  read  on  the 
fly-leaf  "  Norah,  from  Claude." 

He  looked  at  the  photographs.  There 
were  his  father  and  mother-in-law,  and  two 
handsome,  stalwart  brothers  of  Norah. 
Somebody  that  seemed  a  great-uncle,  some 
probable  nieces,  an  obvious  curate,  some 
unknown  persons,  and  a  poodle. 

He  paused  long  over  the  photographs. 
It  was  growing  dark.  He  struck  a  match 
and  peered  up  at  the  specially  honoured 
fetish,  standing  on  its  altar.  He  clumsily 
upset  the  Japanese  anemones,  the  water 
dripped  into  the  fender,  the  match  went 
out 

With  nervous  fingers  he  lit  another,  and 
brought  his  short-sighted  eyes  close  to  the 
very  admirable  likeness  of  the  poet,  Claudt 
Leicester. 

"  Did  you  speak,  sir  ?  " 

It  was  the  landlady  at  the  door  with  a 
tea-tray. 

"No,"  said  Martin  falsely.  It  puzzled 
him  that  the  sight  of  those  dreamy  eyes, 


"Mrs.  Greening,"  he  said,  "I  am  a 
pliilosopher,  and  1  can  foretell  llie  future." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  is  that  anything  like  a 
mejuni  or  a  palmist  ?" 

"  I  prophesy  that  you  will  hear  again 
from  Mrs.  Savelly  about  the  photographs, 
and  she  will  be  rather — well — put  out" 

A  restlessness  seized  Martin,  He  wan- 
dered round  the  two  small  rooms,  searching 
for  the  miniature  he  had  sent  back  to 
Norah    when    they    parted.       He    wanted 


the  idealistic  forelieai),  tb 
mouth,  should  have  brought  the  strong, 
monosyllable  to  his  lips.  But  strangel) 
enough,  just  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
lit  the  match  and  peered  up,  he  had 
experienced  sensations  that  belonged  to  t« 
years  ago. 

He  was  for  the  moment  nothin„  more 
or  less  than  the  jealous  husband  Tl  t, 
old,  jealous  husband. 

IV. 
"Thekk  never  was  such  a  lady  for  lea\mg 
things  behind  her,  sir.  Last  limi  it  was 
two  left-hand  gloves.  This  time  I  must 
send  all  ilie  photographs,  because  she  warns 
one  and  I  don't  know  which  it  is." 

A  spirit  of  grim  humour  took  Mirtm 
When  Mrs.  Greening's  back  was  turntd  ht, 
hid  the  photograph  of  the  [>oet,  then 
■watched  her  pack  the  great  unclt  the 
curate,  the  poodle,  and  the  rest. 
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to  see  it  for  the  psychological  interest  of 
the  thing. 

Norah  had  not  returned  his  photograph. 
Perhaps  she  had  destroyed  it — no  !  There 
it  was,  lying  in  a  closed  frame  on  a  small 
table  by  Norah's  bed,  near  a  crucifix  and 
her  mother's  prayer  book  (fetish).  It  had 
escaped  Mrs.  Greening.  Martin  secreted  it. 
He  could  not  find  the  miniature. 

At  night  a  pale  moon  struggled  with  the 
darkness.  Sudden  rushes  of  rain,  soughings 
among  the  trees,  splashings  from  gutters, 
and  a  steady  drip,  drip  into  some  water-butt 
conspired  to  keep  Martin  awake.  At  two 
o'clock  he  lit  a  candle,  and  went  to  the 
wardrobe  to  satisfy  a  haunting,  trivial 
curiosity.  He  found,  as  he  had  exp>ected,  a 
dull  blue  tea-gown  trimmed  with  lace. 

V. 

Next  morning  a  telegram  arrived  : 

"  Send  all  photos  immediately." 

Martin  Savelly  allowed  Mrs.  Greening  to 
find  the  poet's  portrait  and  despatch  it. 

**  Depend  upon  it,"  he  said,  "  this  will 
satisfy  your  lodger.*' 

"A  nice-looking  gentleman,"  said  Mrs. 
Greening,  "  but  why  she  wants  to  stare  at 
anyone  as  leaves  her  as  she's  left,  no  better 
than  a  widow,  husband  or  no  husband, 
beats  me.  If  a  husband  don't  behave  as  a 
husband  should  it's  no  use  crying  your 
eyes  out  over  his  picture.  That's  what  I 
say ;  but  well,  poor  dear ! " 

"  Does  the  lady  tell  you  of  her  husband's 
misdemeanours  ? '' 

•*  No,  sir.  I  draw  my  inclusions.  Mrs. 
Savelly  is  not  one  to  talk." 

Later  on  Martin  opened  Claude  Leices- 
ter's poems. 

**  How  can  she  cry  her  eyes  out  over  a 
fool  like  that  .>  "  he  said. 

To  his  surprise  the  title-page  showed 
him  that  the  work  was  posthumous;  the 
poet  had,  it  seemed,  died  a  year  ago. 

So  the  poet  was  dead.  Well,  dead  or 
alive,  it  seemed  his  lease  of  life  in  Norah 's 
affections  was  not  yet  run  out.  The 
reductio  ad  absurdum  was  not  absolutely 
arrived  at  yet;  there  was  one  other 
photograph  to  be  sent,  but  she  was  not 
likely  to  want  that  one,  it  was  only  kept  as 


one  among   many,   and  was  of  as   much 
importance  as  the  poodle  or  the  curate. 

Glistening  clouds  of  rain  ramped  across 
the  moor,  alternating  A^ith  ardent  bursts  of 
sunlight.  Martin  went  for  a  tramp.  He 
could  not  get  the  poet  out  of  his  mind. 
The  air  was  strong  and  fine ;  the  smell  of 
the  moor  invigorating.  He  walked  for 
hours. 

At  evening  he  returned.  The  landing 
and  staircase  of  the  little  cottage  smelt  of 
apples.  The  stairs  were  dark.  A  fire  had 
been  lighted  in  the  sitting-room. 

It  still  seemed  necessary — for  purely 
psychological  reasons — to  find  the  miniature 
of  Norah.     Had  she  given  it  to  the  poet  ? 

No,  no  ;  Norah  would  never  do  that ;  it 
would  be  like  using  the  same  wedding-ring 
twice.  He  remembered  having  that  minia- 
ture painted — how  he  had  superintended; 
how  important  it  had  seemed  !  Now,  all  he 
wanted  was  the  psychological  mterest.  He 
was  keen  on  finding  it.  He  was  surprised 
to  find  how  keen. 

Presently  he  found  himself  kneeling  on 
the  floor,  hunting  in  an  orderly  and 
methodical  manner  among  the  disorder  of 
the  lowest  bureau  drawer.  The  miniature 
was,  after  all,  his  property. 

He  would  not  examine  anything  else. 
He  found  it  permissible,  however,  to 
unwind  the  silk  that  had  wound  itself  round 
a  pair  of  scissors.  There  were  manuscript 
books  in  the  drawer,  gloves,  letters  tied 
together,  rose-leaves,  stationery,  trinkets. 

There  were  some  things  he  did  not 
understand — childish  things  that  vaguely 
irritated  him.  But  at  last  he  came  to  a 
small  desk ;  it  was  not  locked,  he  opened 
it. 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  at  the  top  was 
written  in  Norah's  hand  : — 

"  Claude  Leicester's  letters^  and  mine  to 
him  (returned  to  me  at  his  death  J.^ 

Martin  and  Norah  had  never  accepted 
the  code  which  permits  either  husband  or 
wife  to  make  free  with  the  other's  corre- 
spondence. 

A  coal  dropped  into  the  fender,  and 
Martin  started.  Suddenlv  he  saw  himself, 
a  despicable  figure,  crouched  on  the  floor, 
surrounded  by  Norah's  private  personalities. 
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He  shut  the  desk,  then  slowly  opened  it 
again.  The  psychological  interest  of  those 
letters  would  be  great  It  would  be  an 
invaluable  experience  to  read  them,  to  see 
the  woman  in  her  guilty  relations  to  the 
poet,  self-revealed. 

Ha !  he  might  find  out  what  had 
puzzled  him  once  so  sorely — what  could 
she  see  in  him^  what  could  she  see  in  that 
weak-faced  boy  to  care  for  ? 

But  even  in  the  interests  of  research  he 
could  not  overstep  his  code  of  honour.  He 
knew  that.  What,  then,  was  forcing  him 
to  read  these  letters? — for  he  was  most 
certain  now  that  he  was  going  to  read  them. 
If  not  as  a  psychologist,  a  disinterested 
student  of  science,  Jiow  was  he  going  to 
read  them  ?  He  knew.  Yes,  he  knew ! 
Living  in  Norah's  rooms,  fingering  her 
things  with  nervous  fingers,  straining  his 
weak  eyesight,  crawling  on  the  floor,  with 
hot,  flushed  face  and  unsteady  hands,  with 
something  gnawing  at  his  heart,  he  was 
once  more  the  jealous  husband — old  and 
very,  very  jealous — and  he  was  going  to 
read  the  letters  of  his  wife  to  her  lover. 

The  poet's  letters  were  discontented. 
Some  expressions  of  admiration  they  con- 
tained which  made  Martin  clench  his  teeth, 
but  they  were  not  the  letters  of  an  accepted 
lover.  There  seemed  to  be  only  one  letter 
written  after  Martin's  own  separation  from 
Norah. 

Perhaps  there  had  been  no  need  of 
letters  during  that  last  year  of  Claude 
Leicester's  life.  This  one  letter  had  told 
Norah  of  the  poet's  death  sentence.  To 
Martin  it  seemed  weak,  maudlin,  wonder- 
fully egotistical  in  its  hypocrisy. 

"  Keep  my  memory  green,"  wrote 
Claude,  "don't  forget  me.  Put  white 
flowers  near  my  portrait,  in  memory  of  my 
devotion — perfect,  complete,  spiritual — and 
forget  the  rest." 

The  first  of  Norah's  letters  he  lighted  on 
bore  the  date  of  the  day  on  which  she  had 
left  Martin.  It  was  the  letter  he  had 
watched  her  write. 

Martin  read  it  slowly.  When  he  had 
read  it  he  sat  still  in  his  cramped  position, 
holding  the  letter  tightly. 

It  was  a  conclusive  letter.     The  letter  of 


a  woman  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  who  has  just  suffiered  disillusion. 

"I  thought,"  she  wrote,  "that  you 
regarded  our  friendship  as  I  do,  that  it  was 
a  purely  intellectual  interest — I  never  for  a 
moment  dreamed  that  you  felt  anything 
else."  She  went  on  indignantly,  regret- 
fully, perhaps  she  was  a  little  harsh,  need- 
lessly cruel,  for  the  innocent  woman  is  apt 
to  blame  her  own  ignorance  last.  Once 
having  read  it,  there  was  no  room  left  for 
doubt  or  suspicion.  Martin  knew  that  his 
wife  was  innocent.  His  accusation  had 
been  false,  hasty,  misjudged.  In  the  light 
of  the  letter,  equivocal  points,  suspicious 
circumstances,  all  the  small  things  his 
jealousy  had  raked  together,  as  well  as  the 
more  serious  situations  were  nothing. 
Norah  might  have  been  foolish — she  had 
not  been  unfaithful — and  she  had,  at  that 
time  at  least,  loved  him,  for  she  wrote  : 

"  Martin's  one  word  is  more  to  me  than 
every  thought  you  can  think,  every  poem 
you  can  write.  How  could  you  imagine 
otherwise  ?  How  could  you  dare  to  think 
I  was  sad  to-night  because  of  you  ?  My 
heart  was  full,  always  is  full,  of  Martin.  To- 
day someone  called  him  old.  He  isn't,  but 
it  nearly  made  me  cry.  I  wish  I  were  his 
age.  Some  fool  called  him  something  else 
too — something  he  could  never  be,  for  he  is 
too  great  souled  and  knows  me  too  well,  but 
because  there  must  never  be  the  shadow 
of  reason  for  such  a  remark,  this  must  be 
good-bye." 

Martin  found  the  miniature  in  another 
drawer.  It  smiled  at  him  a  wan,  sweet 
smile. 

VI. 

"So  none  of  the  photographs  you  sent 
satisfied  Mrs.  Savelly  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  and  she  writes  that  upset !  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  I've  hunted  high 
and  low.  If  the  blessed  baby  had  been 
took  I  should  say  it  was  him  she  wanted ; 
but  she  never  had  his  picture,  poor  dear  ! " 

"The  blessed  7v/iat}" 

"The  blessed  boy,  sir,  Mrs.  Savelly's 
son.  The  poor  lady  was  cut  up  when  he 
died — a  nice  little  boy,  sir." 

"  Was  the  child  born  here  ?  " 
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A  year  and  six  months  ago,  sir." 
"  Why  didn't  she  go  to  her  friends,  her 
sister  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  It's  lonely  here  in 
the  winter,  sir,  I  know ;  but  though  I  say 
it,  I  do  my  best  to  make  the  poor  young 
thing  comfortable.  She  pays  her  way  ;  but 
I  can  see  there's  not  much  to  spare." 

Mrs.  Greening  piled  the  breakfast  cups 
on  to  the  tray. 

"  Look  here,  Mrs.  Greening  !  " 

"  Why,  sir ;  that's  the  very  photograph  ! 
How  did  I  miss  it?  You  picked  it  up, 
sir  ?  " 

"  The  method  of  rednctio  ad  absurdum 
proves  that  this  is  the  photograph  Mrs. 
Savelly  wants :  there's  no  accounting  for 
tastes,  is  there?" 

"  It's  the  one  I've  seen,  bringing  in  the 
water  of  a  morning,  in  her  'and,  sir,  asleep. 
I  always  had  my  doubts  about  that  other. 
It's  this,  sure  enough,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
see  why  she  wants  it." 

Next  day  he  opened  his  note- book  and 
turned  over  its  leaves  slowly.  "The 
instinct  called  love     ...     a  survival  of 

primitive  times,  fortunately  transitory " 

he  read  He  erased  some  sentences, 
adding  a  note,  "  Hasty  conclusions  based 
•on  false  premises." 

"The  photograph  is  a  fetish,"  he  read. 
That  was  true.  "  What  reason  could  she 
have  for  keeping  his  photograph?  No 
reason^  it  was  a  fetish — if  he  thought  there 

was  another  reason ?     There  could  be 

no  other  reason." 

She  would  be  coming  back  on  Saturday 
He  would  not  go  till  she  came.     He  would 
see   her — once   more — it   would  be   inter- 
esting— psychologically .      How  would 

he  arrange  it?  Should  he  write  a  note? 
Yes,  that  would  be  best.  He  began  to 
think  it  out — even  to  write. 

The  setting  sun  had  seized  the  moment. 
It  caught  the  great  beech  trees,  and  their 
memory  of  a  hundred  October  burnings 
blazed  out  in  one  sad  splendour  of  defiance. 
It  caught  the  dead  heather  and  brought  a 
•touch  of  crimson  glory  to  its  death  in  a 
parting  mad  caress. 

Yes,  he  knew  his  psychology  was  all 
*wroDg  DOW — he  had  never  known  Norah, 


but  he  loved  her — had  always  loved  her. 
He  would  see  her  once  more. 

Black  against  the  flaming  sky  a  line  of 
firs  stood  stiffly  indifferent  to  the  wild 
blazonry  of  autumn.  Black,  and  walking 
with  a  swaying  slow  grace,  a  figure  wound 
up  the  path  that  edged  the  moor. 

He  knew  that  it  was  Norah.  She  was 
returning  unexpectedly.  A  few  minutes 
and  she  would  have  reached  the  cottage. 
There  was  no  time  in  which  to  make  up 
his  mind. 

"  No,  I  will  not  go,  Mrs.  Greening,  I 
shall  wait  here  till  the  lady  turns  me  out 
herself." 

"  But  she'll  find  you  here,  sir  ;  think  of 
it !  and  the  bedroom,  a  coat  on  the  bed 
and  who  knows  what  in  the  cupboard,  and 
a  smell  of  tobacco.  It's  her  own  rooms, 
sir,  as  she  pays  for  all  the  year  round,  and 
I'd  no  right  to  let " 

"  I  will  go  when  Mrs.  Savelly  turns  me 
out — that  will  be  soon  enough." 

He  turned  from  the  aghast  face  of  the 
landlady  to  the  window. 

Norah  was  nearing  the  door  now.  He 
could  see  where  the  sunset  touched  her 
ruddy  hair,  her  face  was  wind-swept — fresh 
and  pale.     He  saw  her  enter  the  house. 

Then  he  heard  her  parleying  with  the 
landlady.     \\'as  she  ever  coming  ? 

At  last  there  was  a  quick  step  on  the 
stairs,  the  door  opened. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  much  puzzled 
Mrs.  Greening  heard  her  name  called. 

"  Mrs.  Greening  I  " 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  is  he  gone  ?    Won't  he  go  ? 

I  shall  never  forgive  myself;   shall  I  send 

for   a   policeman?     The    rooms   is   yours, 

, ma'am,  as  I  told  the  gentleman — he  should 

have  understood " 

"  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Greening.  Send 
up  supper  for  two,  please." 

"  Ma'am  ! " 

"  The  gentleman  does  not  want  to  go, 
so  I've  asked  him  to  stay.  Vou  sec 
he's  my  husband.  We  are  going  away 
together  soon  " 

"  He  did  seem  to  take  a  deal  of  in- 
terest in  your  things,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Greening  later — "especially  the  photo- 
graphs." 
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THE  Lappet  moth  is  one  of  the  largL'st 
of  British  moths,  and  although  it 
cannot  be  exactly  defined  as  a  common 
insect,  yet  in  some  localities  it  is  very 
plentiful,  and  in  its  larval  or  caterpillar 
stage  does  considerable  damage  to  fruit 
trees,  notably  the  pear  and  apple.  Out- 
side the  garden,  however,  it  coiileiils  itself 
with  feeding  on  Ihe  more  humble  repre- 
sentative of  this  family  of  plants,  the 
common  whitethorn  or  hawthorn,  and  so 
adds  one  other  enemy  to  ilie  hungry 
throng  of  insect  larva; 
that  ever  assail  the 
young  green  leaves  of 
this  familiar  hedgerow 
shrub.  A  powerful 
enemy,  too,  is  the 
I-ippet  caterpillar,  for 
amongst  all  hungry 
grubs  those  of  this  in- 
sect certainly  hold  a 
prominent  place,  as  any 
one  may  prove  that 
attempts  to  supply  the 
daily  wants  of  a  family 
of  these  insect  infants. 
However,  before 
speaking  of  the  cater- 
pillar, let  us  go  back  a 
stage  in  its  history,  for, 
as  everyone  will  pro- 
bably know,  before  the 
caterpillar  pursues  its 
hungry  way  there  is  an 

The   mother    Lappet 
moth,    about    July     or 
early     August,     selects 
suitable  twigs  amongst  the  branches  of  the 
food-plant,    on   which    she    deposits   in   a 
jumbled  fashion  from  one  to  two  hundred 
eggs,  each  about  the  size  of  a  large  pin's 


head  (Fig.  i).  These  eggs  are  curiously 
banded  with  green  and  white,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  white 
banded  with  green,  or  of  the  latter  colour  - 
handed  with  white,  the  colours  being 
almost  equally  divided.  The  markings  are 
quite  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  but 
naturally  can  be  better  seen  by  means  of 
a  low-power  microscope  or  magnifying  lens 
{Fig.  2),  «hich  also  exhibits  a  granuhr 
shell  structure. 

As  bhov.in^  the  extraordinary  vitality  of 
these  eggs,  I  happened 
to  require  a  specimen 
or  two  for  a  permanent 
microscopic  prepa- 
ration, and  as  the  fer- 
tilised eggs  if  kept 
would  hatch,  I  selected 
a  few  from  a  batch  of 
ivhich  I  was  about  to 
study  the  development, 
and  these  I  immersed 
in  boiling  water,  or  at 
all  events  if  not  abso- 
lutely boiling  at  the 
time  of  immersion,  it 
was  certainly  boiling 
when  I  took  it  from 
the  fire,  perhaps  one 
to  two  minutes  before, 
with  the  idea  of  coagu- 
lating the  albumen  con- 
tained in  the  egg,  and  so 
killing  all  vitality.  After 
immersion,  I  placed 
these  eggs  by  to  dry, 
until  I  could  attend  to 
them.  Several  days 
afterwards  on  cpening  the  box  in  which  I 
had  put  them,  I  was  astounded  to  find 
that  they  had, with  one  exception,  hatched; 
and  curious  to  say  these  were  the  first  of 
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llie  brood  to  appear,  none  of  the  others 
which  had  not  been  so  immersed  had  yet 
broken  their  shells.  I  have  killed  many 
moths'  eggs  in  this  fashion,  but  I  never 
before  knew  of  an  insiance  of  any  ivhich 
could  stand  boiling  water,  or  even  an 
approximate  temperature. 

After  a  week  or  ten  days,  according  to 
temperature,  the  larva:  or  young  caterpillars 
burst  their  shell  and  emerge,  at  once  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  business  by  steering 
along  the  branch 


leaves.  At  first 
they  are  too  tiny 
to  be  very  ap- 
parent ;   as  time 

ever,  they  quietly 
feed  and  shorv 
signs  of  growth, 
although     it     is 


moth  grub  is  slow,  and  there  is  a  reason 
for  this.  CatLTpillars  which  are  hatched  in 
ihc  spring  or  early  summer  have  plenty 
of  food  before  lliem,  and  are  often  able 
lo  reach  maturity  and  complete  their 
ni eta morpl loses  before  winter.  Not  so, 
howt;vcr,  with  the  Lappet  caterpillar, 
which  is  hatched  in  late  August  or  even 
September;  it  is  just  developing  size  and 
form  of  a  conspicuous  character  about 
November,  when  the  vegetation  runs  out. 
Now  the  Lai> 


slo 


at    firs 


After  a  period 
of  growth  they 
moult  their  skin, 
for  caterpillars 
cannot  extend 
their   cuticle    as 


do, 


when 
has 
taken  place,  the 
skin    becomes 


FIG    7. 


tight  and  breaks 
away  aroutid  the 
head  and  is  then 
gradually  pushed 

off  by  a  wavy  muscular  movement  toward 
the  tail  end  of  the  body,  leaving  a  new  and 
loose  skin  beneath.  After  moultini;,  the 
caterpillar  seems  to  have  a  great  desire  to 
make  up  for  the  one  or  two  days  whiili  it 
has  lost  while  preparing  for  that  operation, 
during  which  time  it  eats  little,  although 
the  actual  shedding  of  its  skin  is  only  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes,  and  so  it  proceeds 
to  feed  ravenously,  and  as  the  young  leaves 
disappear,  so  the  young  Lappet  grub  visibly 
increases  in  size.  wiihuui  n 

Speaking,    however,    from    a    caterpillar      and  there 
pcnnt   of  view,   the  growth  of  the  I,appct      (I'l;,'.  3.) 


s.ime  uianner  as 
many  larger 
aniiti.ils    do,  by 

feed,  and    then, 

(juieily  selecting 

a  suitable  crevice 

beneath  the  bark 

of  some  tree  or 

other  sheltered  situation,  it  stretclies  itself 

out  at  full  length,  and,  if  ail  goc^  well,  the 

ne\t    thing    that    disturbs    it    will    be    the 

desire  to  nibble  certain  green   leaves  that 

are  just  bursting  through  the  >c.i1l'  h-aves 

of  their  buds   on    some    brandies   of  the 

neighbouring  trees,  which  in  some  ni\  -.le- 

rious  manner  it  knows  well  enough    how 


o  rmd. 

Periiaps  aftei 
.  little  thin,   I 


inter's  fast  it  may  look 
iig  ])erfecily  durnuiit 
e  i--  little  Liiurgy  lost, 
r  none  to  bL-  replaced. 
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About  the  middle  of  March,  then,  thu 
Lappei  grub  again  seeks  it  food,  and  its 
appetite  ever  increases  as  it  grows,  for  it 
eventually  becomes  a  very  large  caterpillar 
and  therefore  needs  a  good  supply  of  food 
material. 

About  the  middle  of  June  it  is  full^oira 
and  has  developed  into  a  soft  velvety  grub 
some  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and 


fleshy  appendages  or  "  lappets "  along  its 
sides,  from  which  latter  fleshy  oi^ons  the 
insect  derives  its  name.  It  may  often  be 
found  low  down  amongst  hawthorn  hedges 
(Fig  4). 

After  it  has  finished  feeding,  it  forms 
a  long  spindle-shaped  cocoon  along  one 
of  the  branches  {Fig.  5),  which  apparently 
is  constructed  from  the  brown  hairs  of  its 


1^ 


Mjk 


G.  3.  PART  OF  A  FAMILY  OF  LAPPET  MOTH  LARV,E, 
PHOTOGRAPHED  AFTKR  FASTING  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS 
DURING   WINTER. 


about  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger.  Its 
ground  colour  is  usually  dark  grey  or 
brown,  with  a  line  of  V-shaped  marks 
along  its  back,  sometimes  black  and  some- 
times brown,  with  grey  or  white  edgings 
to  them.  The  individuals  of  a  family  of 
these  larvffi  show  remarkable  variations  in 
colour ;  the  caterpillar  can  be  readily  dis- 
.  tinguished,  however,  by  two  transverse 
broad  stripes  of  a  dark-blue  or  purple 
colour  near  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the 


body,  interwoven  with  a  glistening  silvery 
silk  which  it  spins,  the  two  being  woven 
together  into  a  covering  material  of  the 
strength  of  a  good  quality  of  brown  paper, 
although  it  is  much  softer  and  thinner  than 
this  substance.  On  the  inside  it  plasters  it 
with  a  soft  material  which  dries  a  brownish 
powdery  substance,  and  so  fills  up  all 
interstices  in  the  woven  cover.  And  then, 
having  attended  to  its  part,  it  waits  for 
Nature    to  complete  hers,   and    lies  in  its 
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ingeniously  constructed  co- 
coon for  a  day  or  [wrhnps 
two  days  until  its  final  cater- 
pillar moult  takes  place. 

When  its  caterpillar  skin 
is  cast,  instead  of  a  cater 
pillar,  we 

have  left  fig.  5.  cocoon 
a  dirty-  ■  oF  LATPti 
brown  moth. 

chrysalis 

or  pupa,  whicli  eventually 
becomes  almost  black  (Fi^. 
61.  This  pupa  remains  as 
such  for  from  twunty-one  to 
twenty-eighl  days  lying  per- 
fcK:tl>-  still  within  the  cocoon. 


At  the  end  of 
ihi*  time  tho  final 
and  i>i.Tfi;c[  stage 
of  the  moth  is 
reacht-cJ,  and 
another  kind  of 
moult  takes  place. 
The  chrysalis  is 
split  at  that  por- 
tion near  ihe  biick 
of  the  head  of  the 
moth,  and  the 
head  of  the  per- 
fect insect  iJee]is 
through,  quickly 
followed  by  its 
forelegs. 

It  cannot,  how 
ever,  make  its  way 
out  yet,  although 


FIG.  4.  FULL- 
GROWN  LAKV.i: 
OF  THE  LAPPKT 
MOTH. 
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it  is  free  from  its  chrysalis,  owing  to  the 
strong  cocoon  which  it  so  carefully  con- 
structed when  in  its  caterpillar  stage.  It, 
therefore,  secretes  a  curious  brown  liquid, 
which  softens  the  covering  suhstance  suf- 
ficienily  in  one  place  to  allow  of  its 
creeping  throuf^h. 

And  so  the  beautiful  Lappet  moth  with 
wings  of  shaded  chesnut  brown,  bearing  an 
indescribable  peach-like  bloom 
over  their  surfact-,  evolves  from 
the  liny  green-banded  egg,  the 
soft  dingy- 
coloured       Fti...'),  COCOON  OF 

lai'1'i:t    moth. 

at    thf,    left 

lii   A   CHRYSALIS 
RtMOVEI)  I 

coon     L-n-  A  cocooM. 
closing  its 

dirty    black  chrysalis, 

final  winged  stale  lo   ; 


mate  and  complete  the  functions  of  its 
life  (Fig.  8). 

But  wait  a  moment,  something  must  be 
wrong.  Our  moth  has  emerged  and  is 
crawling,  not  flying  away,  and  it  appears  a 
most  strange  and  lar  from  beautiful  insect. 

We  must  now  exercise  a  li:ile  patience 
and  watch  its  developments.  The  moth 
crawls  rapidly  away  from  its  cocoon  straight 


caterpillar, 
and     cu- 


nous 
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ahead  along  the  branch,  dripping  with  the 
brown  or  yellowish  fluid  with  which  it  has 
moistened  its  way  through  its  cocoon,  its 
wings  clinging  to  it  like  wet  rags.     At  last 
it  has  stopped;    stopped    because    it    has 
come  to  the  end  of  the  branch.     Here  it 
suspends   itself  by   means   of  its    forelegs 
and  allows  its  body  and  wings  free  access 
to  the  atmosphere,  so  that  they  may  dry. 
While  we  watch  it  we  see  its  wings  gradually 
separate  from  its  body  as  the  drying  process 
goes  on,  and  the  air  is  driven  through  their 
nervures     or 
veins,  and  per- 
haps within  an 
hour  they  have 
become     rigid 
and  under  the 
control  of  the 
insect ;    which 
fact     becomes 
apparent  by  it 
suddenly    flap- 
ping them  and 
bringing  them 
into     position 
in   its    natural 
attitude      of 

Its  wings, 
however,  are 
not  yet  sutTi- 
ciently  strong 
for  flight ;  in 
fact  it  may  rest 
in  this  attitude 
for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more. 
If     it     should 

emerge  from  its  pupa  at,  say,  mi<l-day,  it 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  make  its  flight 
that  night,  for  the  insect  is  nocturnal  in  its 
habits  and  rests  during  the  daytime,  lience 
if  it  does  not  fly  that  night  it  wil!  hide  until 
the   next,  when,  given  warm  and  suitable 

weather,  it  takes  to  its  wings  when  darkness      crumpled    leaf.     I'ig.    g    illustrates  one  of 
sets  in,  and  pursues  its  flight  and  seeks  its 
mate  until  almost  daylight  the  next  day. 

After  it  is  mated,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  curious  green  and  white  eggs  are- 
laid,    and    so    we  once    more   reach   our 
startii^-point,  the  e^-stage.    After  deposit- 
No.  13.    New  Snie*.    April,  1904. 


ing  her  eggs  the  female  moth  either  dies 
immediately  or  lingers  a  sluggish  existence 
for  a  day  or  so,  rarely  again  flying.  Hence 
the  function  of  the  winged  stale  is  purely 
that  of  regeneration. 

There  are  <me  or  two  points  of  interest 
which,  although  not  necessarily  coming 
within  the  life  story  of  this  insect,  yet 
may  perhaps  be  profitably  supplemented 
to  it. 

The  first  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
natural  form  and  resting  attitude  of  this 
insect,  showing 
how  it  presents 
one  of  the 
best  examples 
amongst  Bri- 
tish insects  of 
"protective 
resemblance," 
From  the  il- 
lustration (Fig. 
8)  it  will  be 
<)i)ser%'ed  that 
liie  wings  are 
somewhat  leaf- 
like    around 


thi 


effe 


FIG.  8.  LAPPET  ^TOTH  :  T 
1"KMALE  AND  THE  ,S^[ 
LOTH    NATUR.^l,  SIZE. 


being  greatly 
added  to  by 
tlieir  shaded- 
lirown  colour, 
which  resem- 
bles a  dry  and 
withered     leaf. 


hi 


how 


very  apparent  until  the  insect  closes  its 
wings,  when  the  lower  pair  of  wings 
project  in  a  curious  manner  beyond  llie 
upper,  the  edges  of  the  latter  meeting 
ovt'r  its  back  and  pointing  upwards,  the 
the    effect    of    a    dry 


those  molhs  with  expanded  wings 
and  another  in  the  centre  with  wings 
half  closed,  while  above  is  one  in  its 
natural  resting  attitude  with  closed  wings. 
Such  a  natural  resemblance  in  colour 
and  form  of  a  withered  leaf  to  an  insect 
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whose  nocturnal  habits  cause  it  to  hide 
during  daylight,  must  naturally  be  of 
service  in  protecting  it  from  the  assaults 
of  its  enemies,  and  although  a  photograph 
can  indicate  this  class  of  protective  resem- 
blance, yet,  of  course,  to  fully  appreciate  it 
the  moth  should   be  seen  in  its   natural 


One  might  even  find  a  number  of  the 

eggs  glued  along  a  branch  of  the  food 
plani,  but  as  these  are  tiny  and  not  very 
conspicuous,  this  is  not  nearly  so  probable 
as  finding  the  caterpillar  amongst  the 
lower  branches  of,  or  even  the  grass 
beneath,  the  hedgerow.     In  this  case,  of 


THE     LAPPET     MOTH    CI.C 

>      A     DRY      AND 
i   VEKY  REMARKABLE. 


colours  amongst  its  surroundings,  where  it 
becomes  quite  inconspicuous  and  difficult 
for  even  a  practised  eye  to  detect. 

Secondly,  some  readers  may  perhaps 
like  to  study  the  actual  life-stages  of  this 
insect ;  and,  seeing  that  the  moth  is  difficult 
to  find  when  at  rest  during  the  day,  they 
may  ask,  how  then  can  we  obtain  speci- 
mens? There  are  several  methods  by 
which  this  may  be  accomplished. 


course,  the  caterpillar  should  be  supplied 
with  plenty  of  its  natural  green  food  until 
it  begins  to  form  its  cocoon  amongst  the 
branches,  when  in  due  course,  if  all  goes 
well,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  perfect  insect 
should  reward  the  observer.  The  cocoon, 
too,  may  be  found  already  formed  in  its 
natural  situation  amongst  the  branches  of 
the  food-plant. 
Finally,    we   may    capture   the    perfect 
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insect,  which  is  nocturnal,  flying  after  dark, 
and  which  can  readily  be  caught  in  its 
proper  season  if  in  the  locality.  The 
method  of  its  capture  is  to  suspend  a 
covered  light  high  up  in  the  garden  or 
other  likely  situation.  Light  to  the  lappet 
moth  is  irresistible;  it  is  al  once  fascinated 
and  loses  all  its  self-control  in  its  presence, 
dashing  itself  against  the  prutecCing-glass 
with  incTeasing  force  until  it  becomes  more 
or  less  completely  exhausted.  The  brighter 
the  hght  the  more  wild  and  excited  does 
it  become. 

I  have  often  visited  the  street  gas-lamps 
and  electric  arc-lights  on  Che  outskirts  of 
the  town  late  at  night — the  later  the  better, 
more  specimens  being  taken  after  midnight 
than  before — and  nearly  always  obtained 
from  one  to  six  specimens  from  each  of 
these  durir^  the  season.  They  may  be 
taken  from  such  lights  by  means  of  nets 
with  suitably  long  sticks,  when  on  the 
wing.  But  a  much  easier  method  is  to 
start  out  with  an  entomological  "  killing 
bottle,"  if  specimens  only  are  desired,  or 
suitable  boxes  for  live  specimens  if  the 


ova  or  eggs  are  required,  and  quietly  walk 
round  the  lights  within  an  area  of  ten  to 
twenty  yards,  carefully  examining  the 
ground,  where  exhausted  specimens,  pro- 
bably with  aching  heads  from  their  con- 
tinual dashings  at  the  globes  or  glass 
covering  the  light,  may  be  found  resting, 
and  can  be  readily  "  boxed  "  or  "  bottled  " 
as  desired.  The  search  may  also  provide 
a  host  of  good  specimens  of  other  kinds 
of  moths  besides. 

In  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  I 
trust  that  the  few  f)oints  I  have  recorded 
in  this  brief  life  history  of  a  familiar 
insect  may  prove  sufficiently  entertaining 
to  create  or  increase  an  interest  in  the 
study  and  observation  of  the  common 
insects  that  during  the  summer  months 
are  everywhere  to  be  found,  and  that  the 
few  practical  hints  included  may  help  this 
end.  The  Lappet  moth  has  not  been 
selected  because  its  life  story  is  of  excep- 
tional interest ;  it  is  the  ordinary  life  func- 
tions of  a  familiar  insect;  yet  its  story  is  full 
of  delightful  and  wonderful  incidents  for  the 
thoughtful  student  of  Nature  to  observe. 


HENRY    JAMES 

By    C    LEWIS   HIND 


RE-READING  Mr.  Henry  James's 
"Art  of  Fiction"  I  paused  at  this 
passage — "It  is  an  adventure — an  immense 
one — for  me  to  write  this  little  article/' 
Again  at  this — "  There  are  few  things  more 
exciting  to  me,  in  short,  than  a  psycho- 
bgical  reason."  Those  few  words  reveal 
Dur  Mr.  Henry  James.  If,  recalling  an 
hour's  talk  with  a  charming  companion, 
you  realise  that  the  significant  incident  of 
the  intercourse  was  not  in  the  winged 
words  uttered,  but  in  that  momentary 
raising  of  her  eyebrows ;  if  the  analysis  of 
the  motive  that  prompted  an  action  has 
a,  profounder  interest  for  you  than  the 
iction  itself;  if  the  doubts,  mistrusts, 
and  reticences  that  accompany,  in  some 
instances,  the  workings  of  that  **  little 
infinite  trouble  in  the  dark,  the  human 
heart,"  attract  you  more  than  the  frank 
expression  of  those  workings  by  the 
natural  man  or  woman;  if  you  agree 
with  Maeterlinck  that  the  soul  does  not 
flower  only  on  nights  of  storm,  and 
that  the  most  interesting  point  of  your 
existence  is  not  necessarily  when  you  flee 
before  a  naked  sword,  then  are  you  of  the 
brotherhood  of  Henry  James.  Adventures 
are  to  the  adventurous.  The  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  adventures  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view  of  the  adventurer.  Mr. 
Henry  James's  adventures  are  not  the 
adventures  of  Mr.  William  Le  Queux. 

Mr.  James  is  more  than  a  novelist  in 
the  acceptation  of  the  word  in  this  country. 
He  takes  a  wider  view  of  the  art.  He  is 
an  accomplished  critic  of  that  part  of  life 
that  interests  him.  He  narrates  the  polite 
and  psychological  adventures  of  the  well- 
bred.  He  has  no  message.  His  aim  is 
the  aim  of  the  true  artist — to  ripen,  and 
to  express  himself.  I  can  imagine  him 
sagely  nodding  his  head  over  that  fine 
saying  of  Montaigne's,  "  I  teach  nothing, 
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I  relate";  and  I  can  hear  him  saying 
(you  will  find  the  passage  in  one  of  his 
essays),  "  If  you  must  indulge  in  con- 
clusions, let  them  have  a  taste  of  a  wide 
knowledge.  Remember  that  your  first 
duty  is  to  be  as  complete  as  possible — to 
make  a  perfect  work.  Be  generous  and 
delicate,  and  pursue  the  prize," 

Some  artists  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the 
high  appreciation  of  their  fellow  artists, 
indeed  of  selling  their  paintings  almost 
exclusively  to  them.  Mr.  H-enry  James  is 
the  writer's  writer.  No  other  author  in 
harness  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  men  and 
women  who  write,  and  know  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  weighting  rainbows  with  words,  and 
of  trying  to  entrap  the  illusion  of  the  colour 
of  life.  Novelists  appreciate  him,  and  two, 
at  least,  have  written  with  charm  and 
insight  about  him — Mr.  Henry  Harland 
and  Mr.  Charles  Marriott.  It  was  Mr. 
Marriott,  in  his  new  rdle  of  critic,  who 
made  many  readers  set  aside  pressing 
duties  to  read  "  The  Ambassadors,"  which 
is  not  a  summer  day's  task.  And  on  the 
subject  of  fellow  novelists  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  looms  up.  I 
do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  author  of 
"The  Pursuit  of  the  Well-Beloved"  to 
compare  him  with  Mr.  James,  That  would 
be  idle.  Each  has  his  own  "  strong  talent, 
the  best  thing  in  the  world."  Each  has 
developed  his  genius  without  haste,  without 
rest.  But  how  far  apart  experience  of  life 
has  driven  the  points  of  view  reached  by 
these  two  subtle  brains!  The  present 
moment  finds  Mr.  James  more  analytical 
than  ever,  more  copiously  minute  in  his 
narrative  of  psychological  reasons.  The 
task  of  writing  a  chapter  wherein  nothing 
happens  (but  in  which  from  his  point  of 
view  everything  happens)  is  still  an 
immense  adventure  to  him,  and  every 
year  he  needs  more  space  to  tell  it 
in.  He  is  still  "  beautifully  "  aloof  from  his 
characters,    still    urbane,    still    optimistici 
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still  youthful.  Almost  he  may  be  likened 
to  Alfred  de  Musset,  in  the  passage  which 
Mr.  James  quotes  from  Herr  Lindau,  in 
his  charming  essay  on  Alfred  de  Musset. 
"  His  joy  was  young,  his  sorrow  was  young, 
and  young  was  his  song."  Mr.  James  is 
ever  young  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
circle  of  modern  life  that  disturbs  him. 
He  still  sees  tragedy  in  a  nod,  comedy  in  a 
backward  glance,  history  in  a  smile.  He 
still  refuses  to  take  the  British  view,  which 
he  anathematised  twenty  years  ago,  "that 
a  novel  is  a  novel,  as  a  pudding  is  a 
pudding,  and  that  our  only  business  is  to 
swallow  it."  He  is  still  disposed  to  begin  a 
tale  in  the  light-hearted,  ingratiating  way 
that  he  began  "  Rose-Agathe " :  "I  had 
invited  the  excellent  fellow  to  dinner,  and 
had  begun  to  wonder,  the  stroke  of  half- 
past  six  having  sounded,  why  he  did  not 
present  himself."  He  is  still  the  same 
Henry  James,  author  of  "Daisy  Miller," 
"  The  Madonna  of  the  Future,"  "  Madame 
de  Mauves,"  and  those  delightful  essays  on 
French  poets  and  novelists.  Here  is  a 
characteristic  sentence.  "  It  seems  at  first 
a  reckless  thing  to  say,  but  we  will  risk 
it :  in  the  quality  of  his  fancy  Alfred  de 
Musset  always  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare." 
A  little  more  leafy  is  the  tree  of  his  person- 
ality in  these  days,  and  if  there  is  more 
shade  than  sunlight,  when  the  beams  shine 
through,  they  do  reveal  character,  as  witness 
VVaymarsh  in  "  The  Ambassadors."  He  is 
still  peering  into  the  reasons  and  motives 
that  animate  the  folk  who  pay  death  duties, 
and  if  in  some  of  his  latter  books  we  have 
glimpses  of  the  unseen  world,  that  is  all  in 
the  family,  and  Mr.  James  does  it  supremely 
well.  Seen  or  unseen,  he  peers  beneath 
the  surface,  sensitively,  sympathetically, 
ironically,  and  humorously,  narrates,  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  and  passes  on  to  another 
section  of  the  Muddle.  But  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  the  poet,  the  author  of  "  The 
Dynasts,"  has  left  the  world  of  fiction,  to 
the  great  loss  of  his  readers.  Apparently 
the  individual  has  ceased  to  interest  him, 
and  the  present  moment  finds  his  fine  mind 
brooding  grandly,  gravely,  despairingly  on 
the  cosmos. 

Mr.  Henry  James,  I  confess,  holds  :ne 


closest  with  his  shorter  stories — the  incom- 
parable "Daisy  Miller,"  and  that  little 
masterpiece,  "  Madame  de  Mauves."  In 
that  story  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
there  is  life,  there  is  insight,  there  is  art, 
there  is  characterisation.  Consider  M.  de 
Mauves,  consider  the  flash  into  the  page  of 
the  "  tall,  pale,  consumptive-looking  dandy, 
who  filled  the  air  with  the  odour  of  helio- 
trope " ;  and  for  the  something  more 
that'  lurks  in  all  great  creative  art, 
consider  Longmore,  with  the  world-old 
question  tugging  at  his  heart.  "  Why 
should  his  first — his  last  —  glimpse  of 
positive  happiness  be  so  indissolubly  linked 
with  renunciation  ?  " 
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IT  is   difficult   to   realise  all   that   Lord 
Avebury  tries  to   do  and  succeeds  in 
doing.  At  his  home  in  Kent  he  is  not  only 
a  close  student  but  a  brilliant  host ;  at  his 
bank  in  Lombard  Street  he  is  a  man  of 
business  who  does  not  limit  himself  to  his 
personal   affairs,  but .  at   the    Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  and 
other    commercial    associations   gives   his 
powerful  aid  to  the  affairs  of  the  City ;  at 
Westminster,     first     in     the     House     of 
Commons,  where  he  sat  for  Maidstone  and 
subsequently  for  the  University  of  London, 
and  now  in  the   House  of  Lords,  he  has 
successfully  piloted  measures,  not  of  Govern- 
ment   initiative,  but   of  such  importance 
as  the   Bank   Holiday   Act,   the    Bills   of 
Exchange   Act,   and  the  Ancient   Monu- 
ments Act,  and  he  has  ever  stood  as  the 
supporter  of  social  legislation  which  has  not 
the  impetus  of  party  passion  to  assist  it.  At 
Spring  Gardens,  when  the  London  County 
Council  came  fresh  from  the  constituencies 
to  its  great  work  for  London,  he  was  at  the 
helm  of  guidance  first  as  Vice-Chairnmn, 
and  then  in  succession  to  Lord  Rosebery  as 
Chairman.      At   the    Royal    Society,    the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  the  British  Association  and  many 
other  learned  bodies,  he  has  always  been 
to  the  front  as  organiser,  helper,  and  con-  * 
tributor   to  transactions.     As  principal  of 
the   Working    Men's    College     in    Great 
Ormond  Street,  as  lecturer  on  almost  in- 
numerable occasions  great  and  small,  he  has 
taken  his  share,  and  a  giant  share  too,  in 
the  active  intellectual  life  of  the  greatest 
intellectual  community  in  the  world. 

And  with  all  this  activity,  this  almost 
ceaseless  activity,  he  has  become  a  great 
scientific  writer.  In  considering  the  twenty 
odd  books  written  by  Lord  Avebury  in  the 
cause  of  science,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say 
where  he  has  done  best  work.     I  myself  am 
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inclined  to  think  ic  is  in  the  department 
of  anthropology.  At  a  time  when  British 
scholars  had  paid  but  little  attention  to 
this  greatest  of  all  subjects  Lord  Avebury 
worked  hardest,  and  his  two  works  on  this 
subject  "  Pre-historic  Times  " — and  "The 
Origin  of  Civilisation  and  the  Primitive 
Condition  of  Man," — are  among  the  best 
produced  by  English  scholars,  both  having 
reached  a  sixth  edition.  He  was  at  this 
time  closely  in  touch  both  with  Darwin 
and  Huxley.  It  is  still  delightful  to  hear 
him  speak  of  Darwin  as  he  knew  the 
great  naturalist ;  and  those  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  his  lecture  on  Huxley — 
the  first  of  the  annual  Huxley  memorial 
lectures — will  not  easily  forget  the  flashes 
of  inspired  friendship  which  enabled  him 
— and,  perhaps,  him  alone  of  all  living 
scholars — to  tell  us  something  of  the  very 
man  himself. 

Other  branches  of  science,  notably 
natural  history  and  geology,  also  claim 
Lord  Avebury  as  devotee.  His  two  works 
on  the  "Scenery  of  England"  and  the 
"  Scenery  of  Switzerland  "  are  picturesque 
attempts  to  analyse  the  picturesque.  In 
natural  history,  "  British  Wild  Flowers " 
and  "Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps"  are  the 
most  widely  known  and  valued.  They 
perhaps  contain  most  of  the  personality 
of  their  gifted  author,  a  fact  which  would 
appeal  to  anyone,  who,  visiting  Lord 
Avebury  at  his  seat  near  Farnborough,  has 
walked  with  him  up  and  down  the  llower- 
bright  paths,  and  heard  him  discuss  or 
explain  points  from  the  flov»cr  or  the  insect 
itself. 

In  the  cause  of  education  Lord  Avebury 
has  always  been  a  warm  and  consistent 
wor|cer.  As  Vice-Chancel  lor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  then  as  its  re- 
presentative in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  has  advocated  the  necessity  of  improved 
educational  facilities  in  London.     He  is  no 
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supreme  advantages  of  science  in  educa- 
tion, not  to  the  exclusion  of,  but  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  to,  classics  and  litera- 
ture. "  The  national  necessity  for  scien- 
tific education  is  imperative"  are  his 
words  spoken  years  ago  in  Birmingham. 
He  is  no  believer  in  dogmatic  theology, 
but  he  gladly  admits  the  writings  of  the 
Apostolic  fathers  among  the  books  worth 
reading.  He  is  in  this  subject,  as  in  most 
others,  eminently  practical,  and  in  his 
hands  religion  and  culture  cannot  be 
divorced  from  education,  because  they  are 
results  produced  from  education. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  follow  with  any 
degree  of  fullness  this  great  life.  Lord 
Avebury  has  lived  long,  and  has  lived  to 
the  full.  The  "  Pleasures  of  Life  "  to  him 
are  partly  explained  in  the  delightful 
addresses  published  under  that  title,  and 
the  only  possible  criticism  is  to  wonder  at 
some  words  in  the  opening  preface, 
written  in  1887,  which  states  that  when 
young  he  was  rather  prone  to  suffer  from 
low  spirits.  This  book  has  passed  through 
no  less  than  forty  editions  in  this  country, 
and  over  twenty-five  abroad,  and  perhaps 
the  breadth  of  Lord  Avebury's  sympathies 
can  be  no  better  illustrated  than  by  the  casual 
allusion  to  the  Chinese,  as  "  four  hundred 
millions  of  our  fellow  men."  This,  indeed, 
is  Lord  Avebury's  secret.  There  is  no  race 
too  low  in  the  standard  of  culture  for  his 
sympathetic  consideration ;  no  fact  too 
small  for  his  observation  and  use  in  the 
building  up  of  his  scientific  deductions  ;  no 
author  to  whom  he  is  not  grateful  for  a 
new  thought,  a  bright  expression,  or  for 
the  exposition  of  a  newly-discovered  fact 
"  We  require  to  watch  over  and  manage 
ourselves  almost  as  if  it  were  somebody 
else,"  says  Lord  Avebury,  and  I,  for  one. 
cannot  doubt  that  in  the  application  of 
this  wise  rule  lies  the  secret  of  a  successful 
life,  which,  during  most  of  its  seventy  years 
of  existence,  has  been  spent  in  the  service 
of  man. 

Lord  Avebury  has  an  immense  list  of 
academic  distinctions,  and  if  I  am  right 
in  my  estimate  he  cares  more  for  these,  and 
what  they  bring  him,  than  for  any  of  the 
social  advantages  his  wealth  and  his  position 


may  bring  in  their  train.  His  week-end 
gatherings  at  Farnborough,  his  delightful 
breakfasts  at  St.  James's  Square,  are  chiefly 
attended  by  scientific  friends,  with  whom  he 
cheerfully  discusses  all  that  is  to  the  fore  in 
the  world  of  science,  and  one  wonders 
whether  in  any  other  house  in  London 
there  is  exactly  this  taste  of  an  old-world 
conception  of  things  where  life  and  thought 
are  not  divorced. 

Lord  Avebury  was  born  in  April,  1834. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  third  baronet, 
and  is,  of  course,  better  known  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  than  by  the  title  which  he  has 
borne  since  being  called  to  the  Upper 
House.  In  that  title  he  enshrines  one  of 
his  most  abiding  interests.  The  site  of  the 
pre-historic  circle  at  Avebury  in  Wiltshire 
will,  like  other  sites,  be  lost  to  us  if  it  is  not 
properly  protected,  and  Lord  Avebury  took 
this  title  from  an  estate  he  owns  there, 
which  he  hopes  to  use  for  the  purpose  ot 
preserving  the  pre-historic  remains,  and 
we  thus  see  that  even  in  this  part 
of  his  life  he  has  acted  up  to  his  own 
ideal.  How  high  that  ideal  has  been,  and 
with  what  effect  it  has  assisted  its  owner's 
life  work,  may  be  measured  by  the 
popularity  of  the  books  written  by  Lord 
Avebury.  This  is  known  by  the  immense 
number  of  editions  and  of  copies  sold.  It 
is  known  in  another  degree  by  the  number 
of  translations  which  have  appeared,  not 
only  in  the  languages  of  Europe,  but  in 
the  primitive  languages  of  India,  such  as 
Urdu,  Mahratti,  Guzerati,  and  some  others, 
a  fact  which  helps  to  knit  together  our 
scattered  empire,  more  than  much  talk  and 
much  action  in  other  directions. 
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jThe  photo  portrait  of  Mrs,  Praed,  on  page  687  of  the  March  No.,  should  have  been  attributed  to 
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■'  A  RE  we  younger  than  we  used  to  be  ?  " 
[\  is  a  question  often  asked  at  the  pre- 
sent time  by  elderly  gentlemen  and  by  the 
writer^  of  the  ladies'  columns  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  a  question 
which  can  be  put  with  greater  advantage 
in  spring  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year,  for  the  high  water-mark  of  youth  is 
then  touched  annually  by  all  creatures.  If 
we  are  young  in  years  we  are  more  foolish 
and  juvenile  during  April  and  May  than  in 
any  other  months.  Love  at  first  sight,  I 
fancy,  occurs  more  often  during  these  gay 
weeks,  and  if  we  are  octogenarians  we  feel 
our  age  less  than  in  the  months  before  and 
after.  On  the  other  hand,  as  autumn 
passes  and  winter  approaches,  young  and 
old  unite  in  the  same  exercise  of  self- 
analysis  ;  "  Are  we  older  than  we  used 
to  be  ?  We  surely  fee!  the  depression  of 
the  season  more  acutely  every  year."  None 
the  less  I  think  we  are  younger  than  we 
used  to  be.  Within  my  own  experience 
women  have  shown  a  greatly  increased 
capacity  to  retain  their  youth,  and  if  the 
fact  is  not  so  evident  in  the  case  of  men, 
there  has  not  been  perhaps  with  them  the 
sameopportunitiesor  need  for  improvement 
Life  to  many  people  seems  simply  a  series 
of  renunciations  of  the  various  periods  of 
their  existence.  Shakespeare  countenances 
the  idea,  and  the  ages  pass  before  him  until 
the  human  creature  is  left : — 

"  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans 
everything." 

But  to  regard  life  in  this  way  is,  of  course, 
simply  the  recipe  for  growing  old.  Child- 
hood, youth,  early  manhood,  middle-age, 
and  old  age  should  be  a  sum  in  addition. 


not  subtraction.  We  should  never  con- 
sciously drop  any  one  period,  but  continue 
adding  the  new  age  to  its  immediate  pre- 
decessor, so  that  in  middle-age  we  shall 
have  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the 
simplicity  of  childhood  all  energising  and 
ready  to  influence  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience which  are  the  new  births  in  us.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  compel  children  to 
put  away  their  toys  because,  as  we  say,  they 
are  too  old  for  such  things.  When  the 
children  obey  the  order  the  toys  are  put 
away  with  tears,  and  it  is  the  first  initiation 
which  they  have  to  the  tragedy  of  growing 
old.  Those  are  the  most,  perhaps,  to  be 
envied  who  have  been  able  to  continue 
through  life  some  pursuit  or  hobby  which 
interested  them  when  children.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  think  tliat  we  have 
not  quite  lost  our  childhood.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  can  say  that  in  certain  con- 
ditions I  take  up  my  childhood  again  as 
easily  as  I  do  my  early  manhood.  Owing, 
I  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  a  railway  went 
by  the  house  where  I  spent  my  infancy,  the 
only  toys  I  was  passionately  interested  in 
were  trains,  and  the  only  books  which 
aroused  me  to  enthusiasm  were  railway 
time-tables.  My  enjoyment  in  both  sources 
of  amusement  is  as  keen  as  it  ever  was.  It 
is  the  one  strong  connecting  link  between 
all  my  ages,  and  I  am,  in  my  elderly  con- 
temporaries' eyes,  absolutely  foolish  in  the 
way  that  I  can  bury  myself  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  a  time-table  for  companion,  and  play 
at  trains  for  hours  together.  And  I  can 
enjoy  a  railway  journey  for  its  own  sake, 
and  I  prefer  a  slow  to  an  express  train,  for 
it  stops  at  more  stations. 
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I  expect  that  if  everybody  were  as  honest 
in  their  confessions  as  I  am,  many  interest- 
ing revelations  of  a  like  nature  would  have 
to  be  recorded.  I  know  a  quite  elderly 
lady  who  has  in  her  possession  one  of  the 
dolls  of  her  childhood,  and  she  does  not 
keep  it  merely  as  a  curiosity  or  as  a 
reminder  to  her  of  her  past.  When  the 
house  is  still,  and  she  is  left  alone  with  her 
thoughts,  she  sometimes  takes  out  her  doll, 
dresses,  and  undresses,  and  fondles  it,  with 
no  diminution  of  her  girlish  affection.  She 
admits  to  the  fact  as  a  weakness,  but  even 
the  confession  of  what  she  has  been  doing 
sends  the  spirit  of  youth  into  her  eyes,  and 
the  deed  becomes  sanctified.  It  is  in  the 
eyes  that  youth  lingers.  Old  and  careworn 
faces  often  undergo  a  wonderful  transfor- 
mation by  the  sudden  awakening  of  the 
spirit  of  mischief  or  of  youth  in  their  eyes. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  that  "  the  notions  of  the 
old  and  young  are  like  liquors  of  different 
quality  and  texture  which  can  never  unite." 
Yet,  no  old  man  was  younger  in  spirit  to  the 
last  than  Johnson.  Do  we  not  remember 
Boswell's  story  of  the  pretty  little  woman  in 
the  Hebrides,  who  sat  on  the  doctor's  knee, 
and,  being  encouraged  by  some  of  the  com- 
pany, put  her  hands  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him  ?  And  the  old  man  merely 
remarked,  "  Do  it  again,  and  let  us  see  who 
vdll  tire  first."  More  delightful  than  *the 
action  of  the  doctor  is  the  sententious 
apology  of  his  biographer  for  this  action. 
"  To  me  it  was  highly  comick  to  see  the 
grave  philosopher — the  Rambler  —toying 
with  a  Highland  beauty  !  But  what  could 
he  do  ?  He  must  have  been  surly,  and 
weak,  too,  had  he  not  behaved  as  he  did. 
He  would  have  been  laughed  at,  and  not 
more  respected  though  less  loved."  The 
deed  is  thus  transformed  in  Boswell's  hands 
into  one  of  pure  benevolence.  But  I  have 
grave  doubts  on  this  point.  Johnson's  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Thrale,  went  one  better,  for  it 
is  recorded  that  she  celebrated  her  eightieth 
birthday  by  a  ball,  and  is  supposed  at  that 
age  to  have  made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  a 
young  actor 

But  to  come  back  to  Johnson's  words, 
the  truth  of  which  he  himself  was  constantly 
disproving  in  his  life,  we  can  qualify  them 
by  saying  that,  at  any  rate,  in  spring,  youth 
and  age  come  nearer  to  each  other  than  at 
any  other  time.  The  two  ages  can  meet 
on  common  ground  without  being  bored 
by  each  other.  It  is  the  season  in  which 
to  bring  out  our  toys,  and  the  only  old 
people  are  those  who  have  empty  cup- 
boards. 


If  there  is  a  more  tragic  sight  than  that 
of  a  child  who  is  unable  to  play  it  is  surely 
that  of  an  old  man  or  woman  who  is 
without  any  playthings.  "  We  change  a 
sky  for  a  ceiling  if  we  let  Romance  go," 
said  George  Meredith,  who  is  still  one  of 
the  youngest  of  our  old  men,  and  at 
seventy-six  years  of  age  he  can  look  out 
on  the  world  "  with  young  eyes."  But  I 
am  afraid  he  is  the  exception  among  men. 
I  once  met  at  a  boarding  house  an  old 
man  who  was  over  ninety  years  of  age,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  every  day  he 
seemed  only  half  alive.  He  either  sat 
warming  himself  in  the  sun  or  by  the 
fireside,  and  dozed  and  meditated.  He 
had  lost  even  his  love  of  reading.  But 
after  dinner  his  daughter  used  to  tap  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  say:  "  Are  you  ready, 
father  ? "  Then  the  old  man  would 
straighten  himself  out,  the  light  of  life 
returned  to  his  eyes,  and  he  walked 
briskly  to  the  whist  table.  His  day  had 
begun,  and  for  two  hours  he  played  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  enthusiasm.  Like 
Mrs.  Battle,  he  "  fought  a  good  fight,  cut 
and  thrust."  His  play  was  the  envy  of  us 
all.  He  seemed  to  live  only  for  whist, 
and  we  felt  that  if  he  missed  his  game 
for  one  single  night  he  would  be  found 
dead  in  his  bed  in  the  morning. 

So  many  of  the  old  people  that  I  remem- 
ber have  been  delightfully  young.  My 
earliest  recollections  are  bound  up  with  the 
picture  of  an  octogenarian,  who  was  the  most 
interesting  character  in  the  country  parish 
where  I  lived.  He  was  the  parish  clerk,  the 
last  of  his  race  in  that  village,  and  he  was 
in  his  own  eyes  as  important  a  functionary 
as  the  vicar.  When  1  knew  him  his  duties 
had  dwindled  down  into  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  word  Amen  at  the  close  of  the 
prayers.  None  of  the  worshippers  ven- 
tured to  sav  Amen  when  the  clerk  was 
present — such  a  breach  of  ecclesiastical 
eticjuette  was  reserved  for  strangers  from 
the  town.  Much  meditation  on  his  own 
importance  had  developed  a  manner.  The 
vicar  was  a  quiet,  gentle  little  man,  while 
Peter,  the  clerk,  was  large,  loud,  and  self- 
assertive.  I  have  often  heard,  since  Peter's 
time,  "  all  the  people  say  Amen "  in  that 
church,  but  the  volume  of  sound  is  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  what  it  was  when  the  duty 
was  left  to  Peter  alone.  Part  of  this  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  very  subdued  and  quiet  way  in  which 
the  vicar  read  the  prayers.  Indeed,  Peter 
always  api)eared  to  feel  that  it  rested  with 
him  to  send  up  the  petition  to  the  Throne  of 
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Grace.  In  otner  words,  the  vicar  laid  the 
mine,  but  Peter  fired  it.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  in  his  eyes  a  prayer  without  an  Amen, 
was  as  ineffectual  as  powder  without  shot. 
But  Peter  had  one  or  two  other  ecclesi- 
astical privileges.  At  the  afternoon  service 
it  was  the  habit  of  the  vicar  to  read  the 
little  office,  entitled,  "The  Churching  of 
Women."  The  necessity  for  this  office  was 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  parish.  But 
by  a  strange  and  ludicrous  survival,  it  was 
not  the  happy  mother,  but  Peter  who  made 
the  responses.  To  a  stranger  fresh  to  our 
customs  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  startling  to 
hear  Peter  express  in  public  his  thanks  to 
Almighty  God,  in  the  well-known  formula, 
for  certain  mercies  vouchsafed  to  him. 
But  the  farce  of  the  vicar  churching  his 
clerk  went  on  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and 
such  is  the  force  of  habit,  not  a  man  or 
woman  in  the  parish  appeared  to  appreciate 
the  incongruity  of  the  spectacle.  Peter 
always  slept  right  through  the  sermon. 
This  he  did  on  principle.  The  sermon 
had  no  concern  for  him  ;  it  was  intended 
for  the  congregation.  As  for  himself,  he 
was  saved  ^.v  officio.  He  was  sometimes, 
however,  caught  napping.  Being  slightly 
deaf,  he  one  day  mistook  an  announcement 
by  tlie  vicar  that  on  the  following  Sunday 
he  would  preach  both  morning  and  evening 
for  a  portion  of  the  Order  for  Morning 
Prayer,  and  he  broke  out  with  a  loud,  and 
heartfelt,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us."  It 
was  the  final  abolition  of  his  office  with 
many  other  accompaniments  of  Church 
reform  that  killed  Peter.  He  could  never 
be  induced  even  to  enter  the  church  after 
his  deprivation.  He  was  too  proud  to 
become  a  Nonconformist,  but  his  interest 
in  Church  affairs  ceased,  and  he  lost  his 
youth  with  his  self  importance.  We  had 
taken  away  his  playthings,  and  the  old  man 
had  no  motive  to  keep  him  alive.  He  had 
no  heart  to  begin  again. 


I  have  been  reading  a  very  interesting 
and  thoughtful  book,  entitled,  "  The  House 
of  Quiet,"  in  which  the  writer  gives  expres- 
sion to  many  familiar  thoughts  in  a  fresh 
and  eloquent  manner.  The  sadness  in  the 
tone  of  the  work  reminds  one  of  "  The 
Private  Papers  of  Henry  Rycroft " ;  but 
there  is  here  in  addition  a  hopefulness  of 
spirit  which  is  absent  from  Mr.  Gissing's 
pages.  The  author,  quite  early  in  Hfe,  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  a  post  in  a 
Government  office  in  consequence  of  ill- 
ness, and  he  went  into  the  country  to  live. 


and  to  contend  with  growing  physical 
weakness.  He  died  a  few  years  after  his 
retirement,  and  the  essays  in  the  book  were 
published  after  his  death.  They  tell  us 
what  a  man  can  make  of  his  life  when  it  is 
circumscribed,  and  is  limited  by  disease 
and  loss  of  worldly  ambition.  And  what 
strikes  one,  especially  in  this  man's 
experiences,  is  that  his  inborn  love  of 
beauty  and  his  sensitiveness  to  impressions 
from  the  world  of  nature  seem  to  have  grown 
stronger  as  his  body  grew  weaker.  Side  by 
side  with  the  decay  of  the  body,  there  was 
this  growth  of  the  spirit  He  became 
naturally  introspective,  but  not  unhealthily 
so,  and  his  interest  in  his  neighbours  and 
their  doings  saved  him  from  melancholia. 
Some  of  the  sketches  of  character  are 
the  best  things  in  the  book.  Men  of  a 
brooding  temperament  are  often  strangely 
attracted  to  characters  of  exactly  oppo- 
site endowments,  and  choose  them  as 
friends  in  preference  to  those  who  are  more 
in  sympathy  with  them.  The  picture 
the  author  gives  us  of  Sir  James,  the 
chief  landowner  of  the  district,  is  drawn 
with  an  almost  loving  hand.  **He  takes 
no  interest  in  politics,  religion,  literature, 
or  art.  He  takes  in  the  Standard  and  the 
Field,  He  hunts  a  little  and  shoots  a 
little,  but  does  not  care  about  either. 
He  spends  his  mornings  and  afternoons  in 
pottering  about  the  estate.  In  the  evening 
he  writes  a  few  letters,  dines  well,  reads  the 
paper,  and  goes  to  bed.  .  .  .  No  mental 
speculation   has   ever    come    in   his    way. 

.  .  .  He  admired  nobody,  and  no 
one  ever  obtained  the  slightest  influence 
over  him.  .  .  .  He  never  said  an 
unkind  thing  to  his  wife  or  to  any  of  his 
family,  and  expressed  no  extravagant 
affection  for  anybody.  .  .  .  He  knew 
exactly  what  he  liked,  and  had  none  of  the 
pathetic  admiration  for  talent  that  is  some- 
times found  in  the  unintellectual."  The 
author  shows  us  that  he  has  moods  in 
which  he  envies  a  character  like  this  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  For  he  himself 
was  a  man  of  an  exactly  opposite  type, 
and,  in  a  sentence  such  as  the  following, 
he  explains  why  this  should  be:  "This  is 
the  torture  of  the  imagination;  to  feel  the 
beauty  of  sight  and  sound  we  must  be 
sensitive,  and  if  we  are  sensitive  we  carry 
about  the  shadow  with  us — the  capacity  for 
self-torment,  the  struggle  of  the  ideal  with 
the  passing  mood." 

The  sensitive  man  has  moments  of  joy 
undreamt  of  by  those  of  coarser  fibre.  His 
sufferings   also  are   infinitely  more   acute. 
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Not  very  long  ago,  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts 
confessed  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stead 
that,  after  eighty-six  years  of  life  he  could 
not  say  that  the  joy  of  life  had  ever  been 
his.  He  owed  his  very  longevity  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  always  been  sickly.  "  What 
I  mean,  is  that  the  buoyant  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits  which  leads  many  people  to 
rejoice  in  life  for  the  mere  sake  of  living 
I  have  never  known."  But  Mr.  Watts  is 
probably  the  victim  of  his  own  imagination ; 
he  exaggerates  the  troubles  he  remembers, 
he  forgets  the  joy  which  his  work  has  been 
to  him,  and  that  while  many  people  lead 
comfortable  lives  he  has  enjoyed  supreme 
moments  which  have  never  visited  others. 
The  man  who  is  sensitive  and  has  imagi- 
nation usually  possesses  two  magnifying 
glasses,  and  it  depends  on  the  mood  of 
the  moment  which  one  he  uses.  In 
moments  of  exhilaration  he  takes  up  the 
magnifying  glass  of  optimism  and  he  sees 
his  past  with  all  its  successes  standing 
clearly  out,  and  the  future  with  airy  castles 
stretching  away  to  the  horizon.  At  another 
time  the  magnifying  glass  is  pessimism,  and 
the  past  is  a  ghastly  failure,  and  the  future 
without  hope.  Yet  it  is  the  same  man, 
and  his  imagination  can  readily  produce 
either  picture  according  to  the  mood  of 
the  moment. 

There  should  be  a  special  prayer  in  the 
Litany  for  all  sensitive  persons :  to  know 
what  lies  at  the  root  of  their  manifestations 
of  temper  and  irritableness  is  to  pardon  all. 
They  are  nearer  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
than  the  even-tempered  and  the  habitually 
amiable.  They  are  the  most  affectionate 
of  all  friends,  and  it  is  no  playing  with 
paradox  to  say  that  they  often  show  their 
love  by  the  fierceness  with  which  they  will 
quarrel  with  you.  The  more  they  love  you, 
the  more  alive  are  they  to  the  least  sign  of 
antagonism  in  character  or  opinion.  With 
such  persons  quarrels  have  seldom  any 
dividing  power ;  it  is  your  calm  and  placid 
character  who  can  be  unforgiving.  The 
most  irritable  men  are  often  the  most 
warm-hearted ;  they  owe  their  irritableness 
to  their  extreme  sensitiveness.  For  one 
thing  they  are  as  sensitive  to  our  misfor- 
tunes and  sorrows  as  they  are  to  our  errors 
and  mistakes.  And  in  this  sad  world  there 
is  more  sorrow  than  joy  for  the  sensitive 
spirit. 

We  feel  the  truth  of  this  in  the  book 
before  us.  Our  author  touches  the 
profoundest  questions  delicately  and 
sympathetically.  Unlike  Henry  Rycroft, 
however,  whose  hopes  were  usuaJly  limited 


to  this  earth,  he  believes  in  the  mdestructi- 
bility  of  spirit  as  well  as  matter,  and  the 
whole  book  glows  with  confidence,  engen- 
dered by  the  Lr^^er  hope.  He  has  no  cut 
and  dried  system  of  theology ;  the  wonder 
and  mystery  of  all  things  dominate  his 
thought,  and  his  last  message  is  "that 
there  is  comfort  to  the  end — that  there  is 
nothing  worth  fretting  over  or  being 
heavy  -  hearted  about."  When  a  man 
says  as  much  as  this,  we  know  how  fretful 
and  heavy-hearted  much  of  his  life  has 
been.  If  he  had  lived  longer,  he  would 
have  continued  to  fret  in  spite  of  his 
philosophy.  For  to  say  to  a  sensitive  man, 
"  Don't  worry,"  is  quite  useless.  He  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  though  the  stars  in  their  courses 
convince  him  of  his  folly.  But  then  he 
usually  possesses  two  magnifying  glasses, 
and  he  sees  life  sometimes  as  pure  dream- 
land. This  is  the  compensation  of  his 
temperament  of  which  the  book  before  us 
is  a  record.  It  is  a  strong,  and  an  inspiring 
work. 

Last  month  I  talked  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  with  the  enthusiasm  which  is 
perhaps  only  pardonable  in  the  case  of 
a  native.  And  now  as  a  corrective  to 
local  patriotism,  the  new  volume  in 
Macmillan's  "Highways  and  Byways" 
Series  has  been  placed  in  my  hands.  It 
deals  with  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  the 
author  is  that  accomplished  writer,  and 
lover  of  his  county,  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  lately  asked  us  "  to  think 
Imperially."  But  men  of  the  type  of  Mr. 
Lucas  think  in  terms  of  counties.  Even 
in  times  of  war,  and  when  they  hear  of 
the  success  of  British  arms,  they  are 
proudest  if  able  to  discover  that  men  of 
their  county  have  contributed  to  the 
victory.  Side  by  side  with  the  increase 
in  Imperial  thinking  is  growing  in  all 
departments  of  life  a  keen  competition 
amon^  the  English  counties.  And  the 
nearer  they  arc  to  one  another,  and  the 
less  dissimilarity  there  is  between  them, 
the  greater  is  the  rivalry.  How,  therefore, 
can  a  man  of  Kent  deal  fairly  with  an 
author  who  writes  enthusiastically  of 
Sussex?  I  remember  that  if  any  nitivi- 
of  my  district  were  misguided  enough  to 
leave  Kent  for  any  other  county,  he  was 
always  pityingly  referred  to  as  having 
"gone  to  the  shires."  And  Sussex  was 
one  of  the  shires,  though  very  near  to 
Kent,  both  geographically  and  in  order 
of  merit. 
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Ecclesiastically  and  historically  Sussex 
is  surely  less  interesting  than  her  sister 
county.  What  has  she  to  place  beside 
Canterbury,  Rochester,  or  even  Dover? 
The  Battle  of  Hastings  belongs  to  her  for 
good,  or  evil,  memory,  but  Kent  not  only 
gave  Caesar  his  welcome  to  this  country, 
but  she  received  St.  Augustine  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Christian  Faith.  St. 
Thomas  h  Kecket  conferred,  too,  on 
Kent  a  European  reputation.  The  great 
towns  of  Sussex  are  of  comparatively 
modern  growth  and,  though  she  has 
beautiful  village  churches  and  gabled  houses 
in  abundance,  her  chief  glories  are  her 
open  spaces.  Kent  has  nothing  to  set 
against  the  South  Downs  and  Ashdown 
Forest.  Mr.  Lucas  writes  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  Downs.  He  says  they  are  the 
symbol  of  Sussex.  "They  are  the 
smoothest  things  in  England,  gigantic, 
rotund,  easy.  The  eye  rests  upon  their 
gentle  contours,  and  is  at  peace.  They 
have  no  sublimity,  no  grandeur,  only  the 
most  spacious  repose."  They  stretch  from 
the  western  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
make  a  noble  finish  in  Beachy  Head.  To 
tramp  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  to 
understand  the  joy  walking  is  on  a  perfect 
track,  and  will  cure  a  man  of  any  absurd 
prejudice  he  may  have  in  favour  of  the 
high  road.  You  can  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
the  Alps  from  the  valleys.  The  view  of  the 
mountains  from  the  level  is  perhaps  more 
beautiful  than  the  view  of  the  valleys  from 
the  mountains.  But  nobody  knows  the 
Downs  at  all  until  he  has  climbed  them. 
They  have,  as  Mr.  Lucas  points  out,  no 
beauty  of  outline,  and  it  is  in  what  you 
see  from  them,  in  the  air  that  you  breathe 
there,  and  in  the  springy  turf  on  which 
you  tread  that  you  find  out  the  secret  of 
the  charm  of  the  Downs. 

Not  less  characteristic  of  Sussex  is  the 
vast  district  covered  by  Ashdown  and  St. 
I^eonard's  forests,  though  Mr.  Lucas 
devotes  very  little  of  his  book  to  their 
glories.  There  are  few  grander  walks  in 
the  British  Isles  than  those  between  Hor- 
sham and  Crowborough,  or  between  East 
Grinstead  and  Uckfield.  The  variety  in 
the  scenery  is  the  most  delightful  feature 


of  the  district.  There  are  dark  and  lonely 
hills,  bare  and  desolate  tablelands,  and 
there  are  also  highlands,  with  the  purple 
heather  everywhere,  and,  in  the  valleys, 
woods  of  exquisite  beauty.  But  though 
you  can  reach  the  forest  in  something 
under  two  hours  from  London,  you  may 
walk  miles  across  the  country  on  the  most 
beautiful  of  summer  days  without  meeting 
anybody  but  a  native,  who  can  never 
by  any  chance  tell  you  the  way.  I  prefer 
the  forest  to  the  English  Channel ;  the 
mountain  air  to  the  salt  sea  breezes.  For 
Brighton,  Eastbourne  and  Hastings  have 
no  flavour  of  Sussex  about  them,  unless  at 
the  very  moment  you  enter  these  towns  you 
start  off  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  sea 
knows  no  distinction  of  counties.  The 
nearest  railway  station  to  the  forest  for  a 
Londoner  is  Forest  Row.  And  to  ask  for 
one's  ticket  to  a  place  with  this  delightful 
name,  which,  unlike  Forest  Hill,  has  not 
lost  its  significance,  is  the  first  pleasurable 
sensation  a  Londoner  experiences  when  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  day  in 
Sussex. 

Mr.  Lucas  chats  pleasantly  about  the 
local  history  of  the  various  towns  and 
villages  which  he  describes,  a^d  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  Griggs  enriches  the  volumes 
with  an  abundance  of  beautiful  sketches. 
There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
Sussex  dialect.  People  who  come  from 
other  counties  are  called  "foreigners."  A 
real  foreigner  is  a  Frenchy,  whether  he 
hails  from  France  or  Germany.  Mr.  Lucas 
instances  the  case  of  an  old  fisherman, 
"  who  thought  the  French  Frenchys,  take 
'em  all  in  all,  were  better  than  the  Swedish 
Frenchys."  Mark  Twain's  well-known 
advice  to  the  Germans  respecting  their 
language,  "  to  sort  their  sexes  according  to 
the  will  of  the  Creator,"  might  be  applied 
to  Sussex.  The  sun  is  always  "  she  "  or 
"  her  "  to  the  Sussex  peasant.  Mr.  Coker- 
Egerton  in  "  Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex 
Ways,"  gives  a  conversation  in  a  village 
school  in  which  the  master  bids  Tommy 
blow  his  nose.  A  little  later  he  returns, 
and  asks  Tommy  why  he  has  not  done 
so?  "Please,  sir,  I  did  blow  her,  but 
her  wouldn't  bide  blowed." 
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CAMBRIPGE  has  reared  a  nobler  line 
of  poets  than  her  sister  Univereity. 
She  has  been  sung  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  them.  Yet  her  haunting 
beauty  still  lacks  such  a  crown  of  praise 
as  that  with  which  Oxford  has  been 
dowered  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  poet 
sons.  In  that  imperishable  passage  in 
» liich  Matthew  Arnold  at  once  did  honiage 
and  bade  farewell  to  his  University,  the 
charm  and  romance  of  Oxford  are  seen  as 
in  some  magic  picture  under  "the  hght 
that  never  was  on  land  or  sea."  But  not 
los  then  the  eldtr  University  has  Cam- 
bridge been  an  adorable  dreamer.  Hardly 
less  feri-ent  has  been  her  faith  in  impossible 
loyalties  and  in  causes  long  since  forsaken. 
Not  less  potently  to  the  imaginative  mind 
do  her  spires  and  lowers  breathe  the  unde- 
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finable  charm  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  lend 
to  a  hurried  and  feverish  Present  thai  calm 
which  comes  from  centuries  of  cloistered 
culture.  As  august  as  Oxford's  are  her 
memories  of  the  Past.  If  the  Oxford 
St.  John's  brings  Cranmer,  Ridley  and 
I.atiiuer  back  to  Ufe,  with  their  fierce 
times  of  religious  stress,  lighted  by  the 
Siuithfield  fires,  the  lonely  tower  in  the 
t^mi  bridge  Queen's  shows  Erasmus  looking 
as  from  some  pinnacle  of  knowledge  on  the 
New  Learning  and  on  that  gorgeous  Renais- 
saiiu  which  was  burgeoning  at  his  feet. 
Trinity  and  Christ's,  respectively,  sowed 
the  seeds  from  which  grew  the  Nm'um 
Offianum  and  the  Paradise  Lost.  In  the 
rniigher  episodes  of  the  nation's  life  each 
University  trea.sures  memories  of  tlie  Great 
Civil  War.  The  gardens  of  Merton  may 
be  haunted  with  the  courUy  presences  who 
graced  the  court  of  Charles  the  First,  but 
with  hardly  less  vividness  is  the  iron  jwr- 
sonaliiy  of  Cromwell  felt  at  Sidney  Sussex. 
And  to  OHiiiilete  the  comparison  by  a  point 
on  wliich  I  wish  to  lay  a  special  stress,  each 
University  shares  her  treasure  of  past 
memories  with  her  rosi)ectivc  Town,  lend- 
ing a  consecration  to  their  overlianging 
gables,  making  their  pavements  echo  to 
the  tread  of  great  ones  departed,  and  in 
one  generous  nurturing  of  the-  environment 
in  which,  like  two  jewels  in  rare  chasings, 
tiiey  are  set,  diverting  their  rich  stream  of 
siory  and  legend  through  the  old,  but  still 
healthy  heart  of  many  a  famous  Inn. 
The  Oxford  house,  at  which  Shakspeare 
broke  his  journey  to  London  and  (if 
pleasant  rumour  may  for  once  be  cherished 
and  not  inimeiiiately  thrown  into  the 
pedant's  ash-pitj,  shared  some  intervals  of 
an  actor  manager's  burdens  wiih  a  comely 
hostess,  has  not  I  believe  been  pro- 
fessorialy  accredited.     It  might  have  been 
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"The  Mitre."     But  in   the   rapidly  disap- 
pearing   courtyard    of    "The   Falcon,"  at 
Cambridge,     Gloriana      looked    on    at    a 
stage  play  and,  no  doubt,  erected  her  "  lion 
port"  if  the  performance  was  a  bad  one,  or 
the  voice  of  any  prompter  but  herself  was 
heard  in  the  Town.     The  brilliant  liveries 
of  the  Fourth  Edward  may  have  flashed 
by  the  doors  of  "The  Bull,"  in 
Trunipington    Street ;     while 
Wordsworth,     instead     of 
rising    to    that    great-  ,«• 

ness  in  the  sonnet 
of  which    he 
capable,   and 
which  he  stands 
second  to  Mil- 
ton alone,  cele- 
brated a  vWit 
to  his  Univer- 
sity   and    to 
"The  Hoop," 
in  St.  Sepul- 
chre's,     by 
some  appro-      ^ 
prialely  dis- 
mal verses. 
The     im- 


or    county's 
history— if  his- 
tory   be  taki 
to  mean 
tempt  to  get  on 
a  familiar   foot- 
ing wilh  interest- 
ing men  who  arc 

gone,  and  not  with  .   , 

uninteresting    ineas-  , 

ures  that  are  musty — 
can  hardly  be  over  esti- 
mated. Johnson  (not  read  now  I  believe) 
has  described  with  a  conciseness  (e(|ually 
out  of  fashion)  ihe  social  possibilities 
of  these  great  institutions.  Gay  has  siinf; 
them  in  the  days  of  "Mighty  Anna," 
and  on  the  Exeter  Road.  ■  Fielding  in  his 
successful  attempt  to  outlive  the  Imperial 
Eagles  of  the  House  of  Austria  (with  the 
assistance    of  Tom   Jones),    has    peopled 


countless  houses  with  hosts  as  multiform. 
Scott  has  made  them  the  scene  of  vivid 
adventure  and  old-world   hospitality,   and, 
under  the  rafters  of  the  "  Black  Bear  "  at 
Cum  nor,    the    most     perfect    introduction 
to  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  romances. 
Lights  more  modern  have  seen  the  Inn's 
infmite  possibilities  for  the  entertainment 
of  man  imd  critic,  and  if  hfe  itself 
has  been  finely   described 
'   '_.  as    an    Inn    from    which 

■ellers  set  out  for 
destination      of 
uliich  nothing  cer- 
i.iin  may  ever  be 
known,  may  one 
not      properly 
be  taken  as  a 
fitting  point  of 
departure  for 
studying    a 
university 
where     all 
that    is    ccr- 
^i      tain    always 
IS?     Yes! 
,    and  for  me- 
ditating on  it 
too,afterithas 
been  studied. 
Let  us  con- 
sider   Cam- 
bridge    from 
one  of  these 
hospitable 
points  of  van- 
tage, or  rather 
let     us    study 
the    hospitable 
point    of    van- 
tage   in     itself. 
Let  us  spend  a  day 
in    an    old    Cambridge 
in  a  wholly  or  aggressively 
or  in  one  laying  claim  to  an 
hich   no   visible  tokens   are 


Inn.     And  n< 
antii]uity   of 


It 


i  to    i 


stuccoed  room  and  be  told  that  a  linen 
p.ittern  oak  panelling  is  hidden  in  the  wall, 
or  to  be  persuoded  that  you  arc  in  a  house 
which  once  echoed  the  sp.icious  days  of 
Elizabeth    when    you    look    in    vain    for  a 
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I- 

gable. 

^ 

Equally 

disappoint- 

ing is  it.  iho 

;h 

lower  scale,  to  find 
yourself  "inned"  for  the 
doubtedly  Charles  the  F 
with  no  further  appti: 
than  are  to  be  found  in  a  fine  copper 
sign  bearing  the  date  of  his  execution. 
The  Past  was  a  period  of  hospitality. 
To  correctly  catch  its  flavour  a  generous 
diet  should  be  sought  for  rather  than 
shunned.  Especially  should  this  be  the 
case  at  a  seat  of  learning.  The  members 
of  our  learned  academies  have  at  least 
learnt  how  to  dine.  The  Fellowships  of 
All  Souls',  Oxford,  are  coveted  by  the  wise. 
Is  there  not  some  wonderful  old  brown 
sherry  in  its  cellars?  The  spits  of  Merton 
may  have  turned  meat  for  Chaucer.  But 
the  existing  common  room  can  testify  with 
equal  eloquence  to  their. services.  And  so 
to  sum  up.  For  the  thorough  relishing  of 
the  delights  of  a  university  town  three 
things  are  requisite — an  old  house  whose 
story  is  told  at  least  in  some  portions 
of  its  architecture ;  a  generous  table,  and 
comfort  without  glitter,  diplomatically  ad- 
ministered by  a  host  of  the  old   school. 


versed  in  his  calling  and  proud 

Such  a  house  of  public  and 
private  entertainment,  complying 
with  all  these  qualifications,  is 
"Ye  Olde  Castel"  at  Cambridge. 
It  is  situated  in  St.  Andrews 
Street,  immediately  opposite 
liiinmanuel.  When  looking  at 
the  beautiful  view  of  this  coIleg< 
from  the  coffee  room  windows 
learning  and  amusement  may  be 
bagged  by  a  double-barrel  shot, 
for  the  colleges  lie  within  easy 
distance  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right,  and  quite  close  by,  stands 
the  town's  very  handsome  new 
theatre. 

On  alighting  at  '.lie  inn  door 
a  courteous  welcome  from  the 
host  saves  you  from  the  sen- 
sation felt  in  our  American 
Caravanserais  of  being  a  felon 
at  large  who  has  appropriated 
somebody  else's  portmanteau  ; 
-,,  ___  and  an  arrival,  well  timed  at 
the  fitting  fall  of  night,  leads 
with  a  margin  for  anticipation  directly 
to  the  dinner  table.  The  eAe/  is  from 
Queen's  College.  A  lineal  descendant 
of  those  who  ministered  to  the  palate  of 
Erasmus,  he  soon  restores  a  revival  of 
learning  in  those  once  studious,  but  latterly 
neglectful,  of  the  table's  lore.  The  per- 
fected frying  of  soles  is  now  found  to  be  no 
mere  dream  of  Mediasval  Theology ;  the 
memory  of  "  FrancatelU  the  Departed "  is 
nobly  celebrated  by  some  cutlets  "accord- 
ing to"  that  great  Liberal  Club  whose 
gastronomic  destinies  he  so  profoundly 
directed;  apple-dumplings  baked  and  with 
cream  reveal  a  laudable  local  taste  in 
sweets,  and  the  true  Burgundy  flavour  is 
discovered  in  a  Beaune  at  half  the  price  one 
pays  for  it  in  the  restaurants.  The  days 
are  gone  when  minstrels  wandered  in  the 
galleries  of  palaces  and  inns,  marking  the 
flight  of  each  hour  with  a  new  Madrigal. 
More  modern  sounds  of  melody  are  heard 
on  going  downstairs  to  the  Smoking  Room, 
and  a  concert  devoted  to  the  weed  is  found 
to  be  in  full  prepress  in  perhaps  the  finest 
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commercial  room  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
Soon  comes  the  time  for  a  short  but 
decisive  consultation  on  the  morrow's  plans. 
The  ensuing  solemn  procession  to  the 
temple  of  sleep  shows  in  the  great 
length  of  corridor  a  proof  of  the  house's 
capacity  for  sheltering  guests,  while  an 
agreeable  absence  of  those  unexpected 
stairs  and  apparently  purposeless  turnings, 
which  must  surely  have  confounded 
Elizabethan  bed-seekers,  makes  it  clear 
that  the  sleeping  accommodation  is  in  the 
modem  part  of 
the  building. 
I  have  found 
before  now 
that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the 
storied  past  is 
best  studied  by 
the  light  of 
day. 

And  it  is  the 
storied  past 
which  faces 
one  on  every 
side  when  the 
daylight  and 
the  news  that 
breakfast  is 
ready  tell  one 
that  Matthew 
Arnold's  "great 
.11  u  D  d  a  n  e 
movement"  is 
still  going  on. 
The  chef  now 
repeats  his 
over-night  tri- 
umphs. One 
might  be 
breakfasting  in 
Pall  Mall.  The 
view,  however, 
of  Emmanuel 
and  its  gardens 
seen  under  a 
cloudless  sky 
corrects  this 
gastronomic 
fancy,  and  re- 
calls  the    fine 


reply  of  the  College's  Founder  to  the  sneer 
of  Elizabeth  taunting  him  with  having 
erected  a  Puritan  Foundation.  "  I  have," 
said  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  (1584),  "set  an 
acorn  which  when  it  becomes  an  oak 
God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit 
thereof."  The  date  of  this  retort  re- 
ligious seems  reflected  in  the  wonderfully 
picturesque  view  of  the  "  Olde  Castel 
Inn "  as  it  confronts  one  on  entering  the 
courtyard.  Mr.  Herbert  Railton's  pencil 
translates    the    sermons    of    stones    more 
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poetically  than  can  any  written  word.  The 
impression  of  this  cluster  of  gables  and 
chimneys  has  been  caught  by  him  with  the 
magic  that  is  their's.  Above  any  and  many 
similar  fragments  of  the  past  that  I  have 
seen  do  these  seem  to  tower.  They  arrest 
the  attention  rather  than  steal  upon  it. 
(Juaint  is  not  the  word 
to  describe  so  notable 
an  effect. 

The  stor>'  of  the 
house  is  now  asked  for 
amidst  the  noise  of  a 
great  inn's  preparation 
for  market  day.  I  learn 
that  the  record  goes 
lack  to  the  year  of 
"  Margaret's  battle  at 
St.  Albans,"  and  the 
days  when  the  stricken 
fields  of  Wakefield  and 
Mortimer's  Cross  dyed 
the  green  fields  of 
England  red.  An 
lioncst  doubt  is  ihruwci 
on  an  alleged  stay  of 
Cromwell's  in  a  house 
which  in  civil  war  titnes 
lay  outside  the  city  forti- 
fications, without,  how- 
ever, in  the  least  degree 
impairing  my  fixed  be- 
lief in  the  romance 
unrecorded,  which  must 
have  in  the  nature  of 
things  moved  through 
the  inn's  courtyards 
and  passages  in  one 
unending  procession 
which  has  left  no  foot- 
print behind.  For  here, 
an  old  inn,  even  if  its 
history  be  lost,  stands  in  an  unassailable 
position  as  compared  with  any  private 
"  great  house,''  for  which  records  are  sought 
and  found  wanting.  From  its  use  as  a 
place  of  entertainment  to  all  wayfarers, 
from  its  inevitable  position  on  a  public 
road,  no  incidents  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture are  impossible  for  it — or  the  approach 
and  stay  of  any  personage.  Any  may  have 
passed  its  hospitable  doors  always  standing 


open  ;  many  may  have  entered  ;  all  ma)- 
have  passed  on  and  left  no  trace  behind. 
.\n  inn  has  only  to  be  situate  on  a  great 
road,  or  near  some  centre  of  travel,  or  near 
some  great  house  at  which  in  some  crisis 
the  chief  actors  congregated,  to  make  it 
impossible   for  any  pedant,  however  hide- 


bound, to  positively  assert  that  such  aiul 
sucli  a  personage  never  entered  its  diwirs. 
There  must  always  remain  the  pleasing 
jiossihility.  And  so  if  Croniwells  slay  at 
the  "  Olcie  Castel  Inn"  must  only  be  con- 
sidered in  this  light,  yet  since  he  was 
constantly  in  and  about  Cambridge  no  one 
can  say  that  the  visit  never  took  place  ;  or 
that  young  Mr.  Ambrose  Rookwood,  of 
Coldham  Hall,  only  a  few  miles  away,  who 
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was  executed  for  his  share  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  {a  share  principally  confined 
to  the  providing  or  those  "great  horses" 
which  assisted  a  headlong  flight),  did  not 
on  many  a  visit  to  the  town,  draw  rein  at 
this  Castle  Inn,  and  make  it  possible  to 
believe  that  over  its  flagged  and  uneven 
floor  the  footsteps  of  conspirators  have 
sounded. 

As  a  breeder  of  horses,  at  all  events,  this 
unfortunate  young  Suffolk  Squire  would  be 
at  home  in  the  Courtyard  on  this  Saturday 
morning,  and  indeed  at  any  time  in  its 
choicely  filled  and  admirably  kept  stables. 
The  winds  that  blow  about  the  towers  of 
Cambridge  blow  occasionally  also  from 
Newmarket  Heath  ;  and  some  capital  blood 
stock  in  the  proprietor's  possession  tenders 


a  reminder  that  we  are  within  a  pleasant 
drive  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Sport 
of  Kings. 

But  now  the  farmers  begin  to  arrive  for 
the  day's  market,  riding  or  driving  horses  of 
al!  types  of  their  own.  The  Inn  yard  is 
alive.  But  the  talk  of  the  town  reminds  us 
that  the  colleges  have  yet  to  be  visited. 
Only  a  brief  survey  then  is  possible  of  a 
collection  of  gabled  out-houses  nobly  sup- 
ported by  massive  oak  beams,  a  speaking 
monument  of  the  days  of  byegone  hos- 
pitality, when  every  inn  brewed  its  own 
beer,  and  the  voice  of  that  great  functionary 
the  Taster  was  heard  in  a  land  which 
drank  pure  liquor,  and  was  not  troubled  by 
temperance  reformers,  "  And  so,  forth  to 
see  the  colleges,"  with  a  warning  that 
the  Castle's  Saturday  Or- 
dinary takes  place  at  half 
past  one  o'clock.  My 
object  being  to  give  an 
impression  of  a  day 
spent  in  an  old  Cam- 
bridge inn,  I  shall  not 
stop  to  dwell  here  on 
the  aichilectura!  glories 
of  the  University  seen 
under  such  wonderful 
conditions  of  atmosphere 
as  can  only  be  described 
in  the  poet's  words  as 
a  Vision  of  Spring  in 
Winier.  "  The  purple 
light  "  is  everywhere, 
transfiguring  all,  and 
lending  to  every  object 
of  beauty  or  of  interest 
ihe  glamour  of  the  world 
enchanted.  St,  Mary's  the 
Great  looking  down  upon 
the  flower  stalls  of  the 
Market  Place!  The  front 
of  Christ's  consecrated  by 
the  memory  of  Milton! 
The  windows  of  Gray's 
room  in  Pembroke 
whence  he  fled  on  a 
false  alarm  of  fire  I  The 
windows  in  Peterhouse 
over  the  road  still  sup- 
porting the  future  poet's 
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improvised  fire-escape  !  The  sacred  turret 
of  Erasmus  in  Queen's  !  The  view  of  that 
lovely  college  as  she  rises  from  the  water 
like  some  mystic  moated  house.  The 
splendid  oriel  in  Trinity  taking  form 
gradually  through  the  silver  haze  as  if  issuing 
in  a  stone  re-incarnation  from  the  Middle 
Age  itself!  Impressions  these  of  inefface- 
able beauty  to  be  pondered  in  solitude, 
but  the  crowded  streets  forbid.  Actuality 
touches  the  dreamer  on  the  shoulder. 

For,  like  time  and  tide,  the  Ordinary  at 
the  Castle  waits  for  nobody.      "  Ordinary  " 
as  a  word  always  strikes  me  as  good.     It 
recalls  the  days  when  Nigel,  Lord  Glenvar- 
loch,  sought  his  fortune  in  the  London  of 
James  the  First,  and  the  "  Three  Cranes " 
in  the  Vintry  was  the  most  topping  tavern 
in    town.      The  commercial   room  at  the 
Old  Castle  is  now  seen  capable  of  comfort- 
ably dining  a   hundred   guests.      Such  a 
hospitality  must  be   chronicled.       A   cod 
cooked  in  the  moment  of  perfect  firmness, 
having  followed  soup  of  such  a  character  as 
might  be  expected  of  the  c/ief,  wise  disciples 
of  a  great  master  do  not  hesitate,  "  while  the 
taste  of  the  fish  is  quivering  on  the  palate 
to  drink  a  glass  of  Worthington's  beer."    A 
fine  turkey  is  now  placed  before  the  host, 
and  Cambridge  is  found  to  be  famous  for 
sausages.     The  other  end  of  a  long  table 
groans  under  a  kingly  sirloin.  Baked  apples 
and  cream  make  a  welcome  re-appearance. 
From  all  sides  talk  rises  spontaneously,  and 
local  history  is  told  in  snatches.      Mention 
of  Royston  recalls  James  the  First's  hunting 
box  to  the  student  of  history.      A  student 
of   that    portion    of    the    nation's   annals 
embalmed  in  "  Form  up  to  Date,"  has  some 
horses  in   training   there.     The   transition 
from  James  to  the  turf  is  easy.      Bury  St. 
Edmunds  is  another  farmer's  "  bourne  " — 
not  the  Lincolnshire  one.     And  the  past 
grandeurs  of  an    ecclesiastical  supremacy 
are  recalled.      The  next  moment   we  are 
at  Weyhill  Fair.     A  clean  shaven,  slim,  old 
gentleman,   looking  as  if  he  had  stepped 
out  of  the  days  of  Waterloo,  remembers  on 
several  occasions  riding  from  Oxford  in  a 
day  to  this  celebrated  wake  which  Chaucer 
sings  of.     A  VVensleydale  cheese,  unlike  an 
autumn  handicap  fancy,  is  "a  good  thing" 


never  beaten.     Good  is  a  glass  of  port  after 
it.     Good,  too,  after  all  these  things  is  the 
drawing  of  easy   chairs   round   a   blazing 
wood  fire;  gracious  that  replenishing  of  the 
glass  which  stimulates  memory  and  makes 
talk  flow  freer.     Scott  himself  would  have 
been  an  eager  and  interested  listener  to  the 
stories  of  districts,   peoples,  and  customs, 
which  now  circulate  among  that  class  of 
citizen  who,  we  are  told,  is  hopelessly  ruined, 
but  whose  financial  collapse  seems  to  have 
an   agreeable   effect   on    the    complexion. 
Men  of  all  types  are  here.     The  doctor  of 
medicine  full  of  good  stories  of  the  country- 
side.    The  Vet.  who  looks  as  if  he  could 
ride   horses   as  well   as   cure   them.     The 
traveller      from     Leeds.        The     Carriage 
Builder.     The  Dealer  in  Cattle,  the  mag- 
nitude   of  whose   dea/s   invites   the   belief 
that  not   quite    all  the   prosperity    of  the 
country    has    gone    by    the    board.       An 
electioneerer  diplomatically  reticent   as  to 
the  fabled  collapse.      He  drinks  gin  and 
meditates  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  picture  of 
ruined   Holland.      A  college  Coach  fresh 
from      interpreting     the      Fiscalities      of 
Thucydides.     And,  as  a  fiscal  item  much 
more  important,  I  find  two  shillings  pays 
for  all  this  full,  hearty  English  entertain- 
ment and  good  cheer !     I  thought  as  the 
evening  began  to  draw  in,  and  the  time 
for  speeding  the  parting  guest  had  come, 
that    Chaucer,     could     he    re-visit    **  the 
glimpses,"   might  set  on  foot  a  Cambridge 
Pilgrimage   to   some    jollier    shrine    than 
Canterbury,  with  "  The  Olde  Castel "  sub- 
stituted for  the  "Tabard"  as  a  departure 
point. 

But  the  past  is  recalled  by  the  fancy,  and 
as  the  laughter  and  the  footsteps  of  depart- 
ing guests  die  away,  and  something  of 
silence  falls  upon  the  house,  that  past 
re-asserts  its  power  with  surprising  force, 
and  brings  with  it  the  memories  of  the 
morning.  Stately  and  chivalric  presences 
take  form  and  substance,  and  the  visionary 
pageant  passes  of  a  vanished  world.  The 
hoarse  shouts  of  retainers  ring  though 
the  still  air  as  they  throng  to  the  sack 
of  the  Cambridge  of  the  Baron's  Wars  1 
Henry  Spencer,  the  young  soldier-bishop  of 
Norwich,  rushes  once  more  to  the  rescue  of 
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ransacked  colleges  in  the  riots  of  the  second 
Richard.  And  then  as  the  sounds  of 
medieval  strife  die  away,  these  colleges 
themselves  open  their  visionary  gates  and 
give  to  the  eyes  of  fancy  their  immortal 
heritages.   Essex,  red  bearded,  and  in  white, 


sauntering  that  young  man  called  by 
his  contemporaries  "the  lady,"  from  his 
exquisite  beauty  of  complexion  and  feature 
and  his  long  brown  hair,  but  who  was  to 
be  known  to  all  future  ages  as  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost.     Byron,  moody  and  with 


passes,  the  counterfeit  presentiment  of  the 
picture  in  Trinity  Lodge.  Bacon  moves 
with  head  bowed  through  the  beautiful 
quadrangle,  and  one  sees  Newton  medi- 
tating the  mysteries  he  is  one  day  to  solve, 
and  Fletcher  catching  fleeting  visions  of 
his  Purple  Island.     From  Christ's  comes 


mad  eyes,  limps  along  the  Petty  Cury. 
And  Person,  the  greatest  scholar  of  his 
time,  is  heard  "  vomiting  Greek  like  a 
drunken  Helot"  to  a  throng  of  stupefied 
spectators.  Still  the  pageant  passes,  rich 
with  the  memories  of  the  past.  But  before 
the  full  length  of  Cambridge's    coloured 
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story  has  unfolded  itself,  the  winter  day 
draws  to  its  close,  and  as  the  day  dies  the 
shapes  and  voices  summoned  by  fancy  die 
with  it,  and  pass  in  silence  to  the  land 
of  dreams.  The  present  re-asserts  itself. 
The  inn's  many  voices  are  heard  gather- 
ing to  their  separate  duties.  The  place 
is  once  more  alert  in  preparation  for  the 
evening's  guests.     The  cries  of  ostlers  in 


the  courtyard  put  to  flight  classic  echoes, 
and  gables  and  chimneys  fade  as  at  the  sign 
of  some  magician's  wand,  heralding  the 
oncoming  whispers  of  the  night.  Then 
gradually  the  fine  and  uneven  front  of  the 
"Old  Castle  Inn"  is  touched  as  with  a 
sheen  of  silver.  It  has  begun  its  nightly 
vigil  over  the  moon-lit  gardens  of 
Emmanuel  1 
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THE  LADY  WITH  THE  LAMP" 


By  MAJOR  A.   ST.   JOHN  SEALLY 

(**  The  Lady  with  the  Lamp "  was  the  familiar  appellation  by  which  Florence  Nightinjjale  was  known 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  hospital  at  Scutari,  during  the  Crimean  War.  May  12th  will  be 
Miss  Nightingale's  84th  birthday.) 


THROUGH  the  dim  vista  of  the  long-departed  years 
Comes  the  sweet  echo  of  a  once  familiar  voice, 
Bearing  the  welcome  message  of  the  Hope  that  cheers — 
Breathing  such  gentle  words  as  make  sad  hearts  rejoice  ! 

Ah,  well-remembered  voice ! — that  even  now  recalls 
The  grim  experience  of  those  dark  Crimean  days; 

As  when  the  searching  light  of  noontide  fiercely  falls 
On  the  forgotten  track  of  long-untrodden  ways. 

How  many  now  are  left  of  those  whose  serried  ranks 
Were  first  to  land  on  Eupatoria's  hostile  shore ; 

Who  rushed  victoriously  up  the  Alma's  banks, 

And  won  the  primal  honours  of  that  mighty  War? 

Who  had  their  part  in  siege,  sortie ,  and  night-alarm — 
In  Inkerman's  surprise  and  Balaclava's  fray ; — 

Watched  the  beleaguered  city  from  MacKenzie's  Farm, 
And  shared  the  hard-won  triumphs  of  the  final  day? 

They  numbered  legions : — Now  but  a  lessening  band 

Survives  of  that  great  host  with  which,  o'er  Western  seas, 

Went  forth  the  chivalry  and  manhood  of  our  Land, 
Against  the  frowning  stronghold  of  the  Chersonese. 

Their's  were  the  fadeless  laurels ! — yet  not  their's  alone. 
Who  bore  the  stem  privations  of  that  Eastern  camp : — 

Scutari's  coronet  of  glory  is  thine  own, 

O,  Florence  Nightingale,  dear  "  Lady  with  the  Lamp ! " 
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A  Tale  of  Gravesend  Reach 

By  GEORGE  BARTRAM 

Author  of  "The  People  of  Clopton,"  "The  Longshoremen/'  "Ballads  of  Ghostly  Shires,"  Sec. 

**  *Tis  grand  to  thramp  the  RoyaVs  deck  "  The  ships  from  France,  an'  ships  from  Spain, 

As  servant  o*  the  Crown,  An'  ships  from  everywhare ; 

An*  view  the  ships  in  ranks  an'  rows  I'd  rather  wait  on  London  tide 

Go  sailin'  up  an'  down.  Than  be  the  King  o'  Clare." 

Down-river  Ballads^  By  JOHN  James  IGNATIUS  Fitz-Kerrigan,  Tidewaiter. 


''   n  Y'L  ahoy  !  " 

^^  "  Who  the  deuce  is  that  ?  "  said 

Mr.  Quarantine-Examiner  Styles,  across  the 
little  table  in  the  "office"  on  board  the 
Royal  preventive-hulk,  to  his  partner,  Mr. 
Quarantine-Examiner  Pamfrey. 

Pamfrey's  face,  rubicund  as  the  harvest 
moon,  emerged  from  behind  a  two-days-old 
copy  of  The  Shipping  Gazette. 
*  Pamfrey  opined  that  "  a  feller,  hearin*  a 
rumpus  like  that  at  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
might  fancy  he  was  crossing  the  line,  and 
Daddy  Neptune  alongside." 

**  I  believe  it  was  Merrick,"  said  Styles. 
"  A  pretty  cheek,  I'm  sure,  to  holler  that 
way  when  the  river's  asleep  in  a  fog  as  thick 
as  porridge.  Let  him  hail,  and  be  hanged 
to  him  ! " 

Down  in  the  'twecn-decks  of  the  Royal 
the  hail  caused  a  momentary  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Sleeman  and  Roderick  Mac- 
Manus  were  battling  at  "  first  fifteen,"  and 
the  stake  at  issue  was  a  bright  yellow  token. 
The  rest  of  the  thirty  men  that  made  up  the 
Royafs  "attendance  complement"  stood 
around,  waiting  the  detiouejnent. 

"  That  was  Merrick,"  said  Sleeman, 
pausing  in  his  deal.  "Now,  King  of  Clare, 
it's  your  lead,  and  this  game  is  final." 

The  hand  was  played  in  silence.  Mac- 
Manus  "  robbed,"  and  led  the  knave.     The 

*  Note.— Up  to  about  1892  it  was  the  practice  to  board 
Customs  officers  (called  **  Tidewaiters ")  on  all  oversea 
vessels  arriving  in  the  Thames.  An  ancient  hulk,  moored 
in  Gravesend  Reach,  was  used  as  **  tidewaiters'  depot." 
The  men  were  taken  off,  singly  or  in  pairs,  by  the  "quaran- 
tine examiner's  boat,"  and  placed  on  the  ships  as  they 
arrived.  Tidewaiting  was  abolished  some  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  hulk  broken  up. 
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seven  fell  from  Sleeman's  hand.  Mac 
played  the  ace — he  had  a  flush  of  trumps. 
Sleeman  won  with  ace  of  hearts,  then  dis- 
played the  "  five-fingers  "  and  king. 

"That  settles  it,  Roddy,"  said  he,  and 
picked  up  the  stake. 

"  The  divil's  good  to  his  own,"  said  the 
Irishman  ruefully.  "  I'll  play  no  more. 
I'm " 

"  R^U  aho-o-o-oy  !  " 

"  It's  Merrick,  sure  enough,"  said  Slee- 
man. "Listen,  boys;  we  shall  have  fire- 
works from  Styles  directly." 

Fireworks,  indeed.  Styles  was  out  on 
deck,  stamping  and  blustering. 

"  John  Merrick,"  he  roared,  "  by  all  that 
made  me,  I'll  lay  you  before  the  surveyor 
to-morrer  for  kickin'  up  such  a  bobbery  ! 
What  sort  of  a  preventive  boatman  do  you 
call  yourself,  that  can't  make  fast  and  come 
aboard  without  disturbin'  the  whole  river  ? 
About  a  hundred  steamers  lyin'  fogbound 
below  us,  and  you  singin'  out  like  all 
possessed,  and  makin'  every  blessed  look- 
out in  the  Reach  think  there's  a  whole 
boat's  crew  overboard  !  " 

"  Curious  case  in  'and,  sir,"  answered 
Merrick,  from  the  mass  of  fog  round  the 
hulk.  "  Didn't  feel  justified  in  bringin'  him 
aboard,  sir,  without  borders." 

"  Bringin'  7vho  aboard  ?  " 

"The  new  hand." 

"  What  the  blazes  does  a  new  hand  want 
comin'  off  here  this  time  o'  night,  and  at 
the  beginnin'  of  a  three-days'  fog  ?  He 
ought  to  be  keelhauled.  Send  him  up,  and 
by  jingo  I'll  give  him  a  talkin'  to  !" 
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There  was  a  rush  from  'tween-decks  to 
companion  ladder — a  rush  of  thirty  able- 
bodied  young  men,  hotly  anxious  to  be  at 
hand  during  the  "  talkin*  to."  The  scene 
on  deck  made  a  weird  tableau.  Three 
huge  lanterns  battled  with  the  fog — the  fog, 
cold  and  damp  as  Saturn's  breath — the  fog, 
that  with  its  fleecy  muffling  had  stifled  the 
clamour  of  the  busiest  river  in  the  world. 
At  the  doorway  of  the  ofllice  stood  Pamfrey, 
the  lamp  showing  bleared  and  dim  behind 
him,  and  by  the  gangway  Styles,  a  trunk  of 
murky  shadow.  The  thirty  tidewailers 
grouped  themselves  here  and  there,  vague 
and  ghostly  as  the  Ancient  Mariner's  crew. 

"Come  up  here,  sir,"  bellowed  Styles, 
"  and  let's  hear  what  you've  got  to  say  for 
yourself." 

"  Be  careful  how  you  go,  young  man," 
said  Merrick's  voice  from  the  invisible  boat 
alongside.  "Them  man-ropes  is  slippery 
as  glass  with  rime.  *01d  on  tight,  and 
stick  your  toes  in.  There's  a  strong  ebb 
runnin',  and  you'd  lose  the  number  of  your 
mess  mighty  quick  if  you  fell  overboard  on 
a  night  like  this." 

From  the  void  below  emerged  a  small, 
slender  stalk  of  shadow,  that  panted  and 
swayed  as  it  climbed,  with  jerky  snatches,  up 
the  hoary  ribs  of  the  Royal.  After  it  came 
Merrick,  a  huge  mass  of  crackling  tarpaulin 
and  clattering  sea-boot. 

"  Found  this  young  gent  'angin'  round 
the  hofllice  ashore,  sir,"  said  the  boatman. 
'*  He  said  he  had  passed  the  last  exam., 
and  come  down  to  jine  as  probationary 
tidewaiter.  I  told  him  the  hoffice  was  shut 
up  for  the  night,  and  that  there  wouldn't  be 
a  ship  astir  in  the  riv^r  for  best  part  of  a 
week,  by  the  look  o'  things,  and  that  he'd 
belter  go  to  his  digs,  till  mornin'.  He  said 
he  hadn't  got  no  digs.,  and  was  a  stranger 
to  Gravesend,  and  would  like  to  go  to  the 
Ryi,     So  I  fetched  *im  off*  to  see  you." 

"And  you  must  be  a  bigger  fool  than 
him  to  do  the  like.  Couldn't  he  go  and 
look  for  digs.  ?  Ain't  he  got  a  English 
tongue  in  his  head  ?  Step  this  way,  young 
feller,  and  let  us  have  a  look  at  you." 

The  new  hand  followed  Styles  into  the 
oflfice,  and  the  somewhat  disappointed  tide- 
waiters  scuttled  down  to  the  'tween-decks. 
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Styles  turned  by  the  swung  lamp,  and 
looked  the  stranger  over.  A  queer  Customs 
probationer,  truly — a  dapper  little  fellow  in 
a  well-cut,  fur-collared  coat  and  Tyrolese 
hat,  wearing  blue  spectacles  and  a  respi- 
rator, carrying  a  silver-mounted  switch  and 
a  trim  satchel,  that  looked  as  though  it 
might  contain  a  handkerchief  and  tooth- 
brush. He  was  delicately  gloved  and 
booted,  and  sported  pearl-grey  spats. 

"  Well,"  said  Styles,  "  this  takes  the  cake. 
May  I  ask  your  name,  young  man  ?  " 

"  Reginald  Thursby,"  said  the  youth,  in 
a  voice  clear  and  sweet  as  a  skylark's. 
Styles's  brusquerie  collapsed  at  once. 

"  You'd  better  sign  on,"  said  he,  opening 
the  roster.  "  Now  you're  off*  here,  you  may 
as  well  stay  for  the  night.  You  can  go 
ashore  in  the  mornin',  and  report  yourself 
to  the  sur\eyor." 

The  youth  signed  his  name  in  a  stylish 
hand  and  with  great  deliberation.  He 
dallied  over  the  roster,  touching  up  a  letter 
or  two,  and  carefully  using  the  blotter. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Styles,  in  tones  almost 
deferential.  "  Do  you  know  any  one  on 
hoard  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Reginald,  hastily. 

"  I  noticed,"  said  the  Examiner,  "  that 
you  looked  down  the  list  of  signatures. 
That,  and  your  com  in'  aboard  so  late — an 
out-o'-the -way  thing  to  do — made  me  fancy 
you  might  have  a  friend  here." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  Thursby.  "  And  if 
I  have  done  anything  wrong  in  coming  here, 
I  am  really  very  sorry.  The  fact  is,  as  your 
boatman  told  you,  I  am  quite  a  stranger  in 
this  locality.  A  gentleman — a  pilot,  I  think, 
or  some  kind  of  nautical  person — who 
travelled  down  in  the  same  carriage  with 
me  from  Lx)ndon,  and  to  whom  I  told  my 
mission,  said  I  would  have  to  go  to  the 
Royal^  and  take  my  turn  for  duty.  I  am 
sorry,  very  sorry,  if  I  have  done  the  wrong 
thing." 

"  Oh,  bless  you,"  said  Styles,  "  it  don't 
matter.  Only  I  think  you'd  have  been 
m6i:e  comfortable  if  you'd  have  taken 
rooms.  The  other  men,  you  see,  bein' 
established  officers,  have  their  beds  here, 
and  can  make  themselves  at  home  till 
the  fog  clears  and  they  get  boarded.     And 
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you  don't  look  like  one  that  has  roughed  it 
much." 

"  I  have  a  book  with  me,  and  can  sit  up 
in  my  room." 

Styles  hid  his  mouth  behind  a  hairy 
paw.  Pamfrey  looked  up  from  his  paper, 
amazement  stamped  on  every  feature  of 
his  big  red  face. 

"There's  a  good  fire  bumin'  below," 
said  Styles,  swallowing  a  chuckle.  "You 
can  go  ashore  and  report  yourself  in  the 
momin',  and  get  a  day's  leave.  That  will 
give  you  a  chance  to  look  up  digs.,  and 
have  a  rest.  By-the-bye,  you  might  call  on 
my  missus — I'll  give  you  her  address  to- 
morrer.  She  lets  rooms  occasionally  to 
quiet  young  fellers,  such  as  you  seem  to 
be." 

"I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Reginald. 

"  Merrick  !"  roared  Styles.  The  tower 
of  tarpaulin  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Take  this  young  gent  below  and  see 
him  comfortable.  And  here,"  in  a  con- 
fidential aside,  "you  tell  Sleeman,  and 
MacManus,  and  Fitz-Kerrigan,  and  the 
rest  o'  them  beauties  that,  if  they  get 
playin'  their  rigs  on  him,  I'll  run  'em  all  in 
before  the  surveyor  in  the  mornin'." 

"  Right,  sir,"  said  John.  "  FoUer  me, 
my  young  swell.  This  way.  Mind  the 
steps,"  and  they  disappeared  down  the 
companion. 

"Seems  a  nice,  well-bred  young  feller," 
said  Pamfrey. 

"  I  should  say,"  answered  Styles,  lighting 
his  pipe,  "  this  is  his  first  and  last  night  on 
the  RoyaL  He'll  resign  to-morrer,  sure  as 
fate.  The  idee  of  puttin'  a  young  slimster 
like  that  to  work  o'  this  kind !  A  nice 
little  job  in  the  'Ome  Office  or  Somerset 
House  would  be  more  in  his  line,  I  reckon. 
He'd  look  well,  wouldn't  he,  stoppin'  a 
Navigation  fireman  with  a  few  pound  o' 
tobacco  on  him,  in  a  ship's  alley-way  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night?  Specs  and  a 
respirator,  and  did  you  twig  the  gloves  and 
spats?  And  the  cane,  too?  And  we've 
got  a  novel  with  us,  and  can  pass  away  the 
time  quite  pleasant,  sittin'  up  in  our  room  ! 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  he'll  know  something 
before  mornin'  I " 


"  It  all  comes  o'  these  here  Civil  Service 
examinations,"  said  Pamfrey.  **  I  expect 
he's  been  through  Hewclid  and  the  globes ^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  new-fangled  tommy-rot> 
and  here  he  comes  to  downright  roughin'- 
it,  and  among  a  gang,  too,  o'  wild  York- 
shiremen  and  Hirishmen — 2l  gang  that 
ought  to  be  chained  up  in  the  Zoo  and  fed 
every  day  at  four  o'clock — shillin'  a  head 
extry  to  see  it,  and  well  worth  the  money. 
Hark  at  'em,  now  ! "  as  a  stupendous  roar 
of  laughter  arose  from  the  'tween-decks. 
"  They're  smoking  him  a'ready.  Well,  it'll 
be  a  bit  of  experience  for  him,  poor  little 
duffer ! " 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  a  curious  scene  that  Reginald 
Thursby  was  introduced  to  —  the  long, 
low  'tween-decks  of  an  old  "  slaver,"  fitted 
up  as  combined  kitchen  and  sleeping-place. 
Right  "  in  the  eyes  of  her  "  crackled  a  fire 
big  enough  to  roast  an  ox — a  fire  that  had 
burned  unquenched  day  and  night  for 
forty  years.  On  the  side-lockers  lay  a 
number  of  narrow  mattresses.  Down  the 
middle  of  the  compartment  ran  a  stout 
deal  table,  and  half-a-dozen  smoky  lamps 
swung  above  it.  The  place  was  deliciously 
warm,  indeed,  but  that  the  ventilation  was 
bad,  and  the  cockroaches  were  numerous 
and  indefatigable,  the  RoyaPs  "tap,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  not  such  a  very  bad  place 
to  spend  a  night  in. 

Seated  at  the  table,  sprawling  on  the 
lockers,  straddling  before  the  big  fire,  were 
the  RoyaPs  "  company  " — a  body  of  burly, 
reckless-looking  fellows,  clad,  in  the  brass- 
spangled  blue  cloth  of  the  Preventive 
Service,  with  here  and  there  a  tarpaulined 
boatman  amongst  them.  The  down-river 
tidewaiters  of  that  day — mostly  sons  of 
shiresmen  or  of  Clare  farmers — were  young 
men  of  remarkable  physique,  and  their 
boatmen — specially  picked  for  the  rough 
work  of  boarding  and  quarantine — were 
rugged  and  stalwart  as  King  Olafs  crew. 
So  utterly  out  of-place  did  the  little  stranger 
appear,  amid  that  ruck  of  sturdy  manhood, 
that  silence  captured  the  'tween-decks  for 
full  twenty  seconds,  and  then  tidewaiters 
and  boatmen,  with  one  accord,  fell  into 
thunderous  laughter. 
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"Gentlemen,"  said  Merrick,  when  the 
row  ceased,  "this  is  Mr.  Thursby,  a  new 
hand,  and  he's  come  hoff  to  spend  a  night 
vith  his  future  pals.  Mr.  Styles  his  compli- 
ments, and  he  'opes  as  how  you'll  see  the 
young  feller  right" 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Sleeman,  coming 
foiward  and  taking  the  youngster's  hand. 
"Ertremdy  sony,  Mr.  Thursby,  that  you 
have  chosen  such  an  unpropitious  evening. 
Our  steward's  ashore,  laid  up  with  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  brought  on  by  over- 
assiduity  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Stewardess  ashore,  too  —  ahem  —  urgent 
reasons,  you  understand?  We're  quite  run 
out  of  tea  and  chocolate  creams,  but  our 
supply  of  pork  and  biscuit  is  practically 
uiditnited.  The  piano's  gone  ashore  to  be 
tuned,  and  the  cockroaches  have  devoured 
the  library,  shelves  and  all.  Otherwise, 
we're  tolerable  comfy.  Take  a  seat  at  our 
hospitable  hearth,  sir,  and  make  yourself  at 
bome." 

Iliunby  perched  himself  gingerly  on  a 
Mod  by  the  fire,  and  gazed  around.     He 


had  taken  off  his  respirator,  and  his  clear- 
cut  little  face  and  Grecian  mouth  beaconed 
dismay.  * 

"  Vours  is  an  interesting  name,  su,"  said 
Sleeman.  "  Thursby — Tliursbv — I  had  an 
aunt  with  that  title — a  smgularly  pious 
woman — the  guardian  angel  of  my  youth, 
Alas !  she  is  dead — the  n>ld  world  knows 
her  no  longer.  Excuse  these  tears.  Lend 
me  your  handkerchief,  MacManus.  No, 
no,  not  that  one ;  I  cannot  abide  red 
cotton.  May  I  borrow  yours,  Mr.  Thursby  ? 
Thanks.  Ah,  it  is  delightful  indeed,  to 
weep  into  so  dainty  a  napkin.  Tea- 
rose,  I  should  say,  this  perfume,  Mr. 
Thursby?" 

Reginald  nodded,  and  gazed  wonderingly 
arouml. 

"  It  was  my  aunt's  favourite  restorative," 
said  Sleeman,  "  this,  and  ammonJacal 
salts.  Do  you  carry  smelling-salts,  Mr. 
Thursby  ?  " 

"Take  no  notice  o'  that  divil,"  said 
MacManus  ;  "  sliure,  he's  only  guying  you, 
wid  his  tay-rose,  and  his  aunt '     The  only 
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aunt  he  ever  had  is  in  chokee  at  Yorrk,  for 
tellin'  farchunes,  and  the  uncle,  bedad,  is 
caliin'the  odds  now  and  then  at  Doncaster — 
when  the  peelers  aren't  lookin' — and  wears 
a  gibus  hat  and  a  false  nose.  And  as  for 
steward  and  stewardess,  faith,  there's  no 
such  thing  on  the  hulk's  roster — everybody's 
his  own  steward  and  stewardess  here,  me 
bhoy.  And  there's  betther  provendher 
than  porrk  and  biscuit  aboord,  as  you'll 
know  directly,  when  Esau's  pot  is  riddy. 
Make  yourself  at  home,  sir,  and  have  a 
shaugh  o'  the  pipe  along  wid  me" — ter- 
dering  a  villainous-looking  Limerick  clay. 

"  No,  thanks,''  gasped  Reginald,  with  a 
gesture  of  disgust.  "  I  never  smoke — that 
is,  I  only  smoke  cigarettes — er,  cigars." 

"  Then  have  a  cigar  wid  me,  sir. 
Thanks,  you  honour  me  by  your  accept- 
ance. Me  name's  MacManus,  and  me 
grandfather  was  King  of  Ireland,  wance 
upon  a  time.  Excuse  me,  that's  the  wrong 
end.     Allow  me  to  give  you  a  light." 

It  was  easy  to  see  Thursby  had  never 
smoked  before.  He  made  a  wry  mouth, 
took  a  couple  of  whiffs,  choked,  coughed, 
tried  again,  and  the  cigar  exploded,  sending 
a  hail  of  sparks  all  over  him.  With  a  shrill 
cry  he  fell  backwards  into  the  lap  of  a  tall, 
red-haired  Cell,  known  officially  as  John 
James  Ignatius  Fitz-Kerrigan,  and  socially 
as  "  Father  Fitz."  Fitz  was  a  "  spoiled 
priest,"  who  had  found  the  routine  of  Black 
Rock  too  straitened  to  fit  his  'aspirations, 
and  had  drifted  into  the  preventive  depart- 
ment, where  he  spent  his  spare  time  in 
writing  ballads,  kicking  up  rows,  and 
generally  qualifying  for  dismissal. 

"  By  the  hokey  !  "  yelled  Fitz,  "  'twas  a 
blaggard  shame  !  The  bhoy's  fainted — so 
he  has.  Aff  wid  his  coat  and  collar,  and 
give  him  air !  Give  him  all  the  air  ye  can. 
Aff  wid  his  spats — that's  it — bedad,  they're 
choking  him  !  Shlap  his  hands  and  loose 
his  shtays — he's  going  aff  agin  !  I^ose  his 
shtays,  I  tell  ye — that's " 

Reginald  Thursby  twisted  himself  free, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  confronted  his 
tormentors.  Dead  silence  fell  on  the  com- 
pany. There  was  something  startlingly 
dramatic  in  the  young  fellow's  attitude  as 
he  stood  there,  his  face  dead-white,  save 


where  on  either  cheek  glowed  a  tiny  crim- 
son crescent.  His  eyes — very  fine  dark 
blue  eyes  they  were — shimmered  like  winter 
stars  ;  his  chestnut  curls  seemed  to  quiver 
with  the  indignation  that  possessed  him. 
He  stepped  out,  his  little  gloved  hand 
raised,  and  then — delivered  a  sounding  box 
on  Fitz's  big  red  ear. 

"  You  cad  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Dare  to 
lay  a  hand  on  me  again,  and " 

The  rest  was  drowned  by  an  unanimous 
guffaw.  Fitz  sat  quiet,  scraping  his  long 
jaw.  "  Bedad  !  "  said  he,  "  there's  blood 
in  the  little  lad.  Shake  hands,  Mr. 
Thursby — 'twas  all  a  joke,  shure  ! " 

But  Thursby  turned  disdainfully  away, 
walked  aft,  and  tried  the  door.  It  was 
fast ;  that  had  been  looked  after  directly 
he  entered.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
locker.  His  coat,  hat,  bag,  mufller, 
spectacles,  spats,  collar,  respirator — all  had 
disappeared,  and  Sleeman,  with  an  amused 
grin  on  his  face,  was  reading  "  The 
Sorrows  of  Celithe,"  which  he  had  fished 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  fur-collared  over- 
all. But  the  Mohocks  had  done  with  their 
quarry.     They  mustered  round  the  fire. 

"  This  is  slow,  bhoys,"  said  MacManus, 
with  a  comprehensive  yawn.  "Can't 
somebody  tip  us  a  come-all-ye  ?  " 

"Sing  you," said  Sleeman.  **You  haven't 
a  singing  face,  Mac,  but,  by  the  Lord, 
you've  a  singing  mouth,  if  size  goes  for 
anything." 

"Faith,  and  I  will,"  said  Mac,  and 
struck  up — hideously  out  of  tune — "The 
Meeting  of  the  Waters."  Just  as  he 
arrived  at  "  the  vale  in  whose  bosom  the 
bright  waters  meet,"  a  rolled  mattress  was 
stealthily  placed  behind  him,  a  dexterous 
nudge  administered,  and  he  fell  with  a 
crash  into  the  fireplace.  He  scrambled  to 
his  feet,  seized  the  mattress,  and  flung  it  on 
the  fire. 

"  My  bed,  bedad  !  "  howled  Father  Fitz. 

Sleeman  dragged  the  smoking  relic  from 
the  fire,  and  carefully  emptied  a  bucket  of 
slops  over  it.  What  would  have  happened 
next  is  hard  to  guess.  Fate  intervened  in 
the  screech  of  a  steamer  from  the  river. 
The  laughing  scallawags  were  silent  in  an 
instant. 
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Merrick,  who  had  been  tranquilly 
smoking  his  pipe  on  the  locker,  reared  his 
big  form  upright,  and  stood  with  raised 
hand,  a  tarpaulined  Ajax  expectant. 
Another  sharp  whistle,  and  the  RoyaPs 
company  made  for  the  door. 

"  Who  was  the  fool  that  locked  us  in  ?  " 
yelled  a  voice.  "  There's  a  steamer  under 
weigh,  boys ;  she  may  run  us  down.  Break 
the  door  open  ! " 

"  I  have  the  key,  ye  omadhauns ! " 
screeched  MacManus.  "  Let  me  through  ! " 

But  deadly  terror  had  seized  the  tide- 
waiters.  Only  they  who  know  what  it 
means  to  be  boxed-up  in  the  'tween-decks 
of  a  hulk  in  a  crowded,  fog-bound  river, 
and  a  drifting  steamer  bearing  down  with  a 
racing  tide,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
situation. 

Thirty  powerful  young  fellows  struggled 
fiercely  with  one  another,  packed  like 
herrings  betwixt  bulkhead  and  locker.  The 
door  gave  with  a  crash,  and  then  ensued  a 
fight  to  be  first  up  the  companion.  A 
strained,  fearful  half-minute,  and  the  stair- 
way was  cleared.  The  RoyaPs  company 
gained  the  deck,  and  vainly  glared  into  the 
fog-cloaked  tideway.  Curious,  the  only 
men  to  keep  their  heads  had  been  Merrick 
and  the  stranger. 

Merrick  had  calmly  stepped  on  to  the 
table,  opened  the  skylight,  and  climbed  our, 
beckoning  the  probationer  to  follow.  But 
Reginald  Thursby  sat  quiet  on  the  locker. 
To  him  the  whole  thing  appeared  buffoonery 
— 9i  joke  got  up  to  frighten  him.  When 
everything  was  clear  he  arose  and  tripped 
up  the  companion  after  the  others. 

Thick  fog  and  dead  silence.  Suddenly 
came  the  splash  of  a  propeller,  then  a  short 
whistle,  so  near  that  every  one  held  his 
breath.  Merrick  took  the  probationer  by 
the  arm. 

"Keep  close  to  me,  young  feller,"  he 
whispered,  "  and  don't  lose  your  'ead." 

Styles  burst  out  :  "  Who  the  mis- 
chiefs under  weigh,  on  a  night  like 
this  ?  " 

"  It's  the  Firefly  out'ard  bound,"  said 
Merrick,  "and  that  crack-brained  chance- 
taker  Biddleman  workin'  her.  He's 
smcllin'  his  way  down  the  reach,  think  in' 


he'll  hit  clear  weather  below.  He  oughter 
be  crucified." 

Again  the  splash  of  the  propeller,  and  a 
frantic  yell  from  the  middle  of  the  river. 

"  W^here  the  thunder  are  ye  comin*  to,  ye 
damned  lunatic  ?  " 

Then  a  rattle  of  tumbling  chain. 

"That's  the  little  Madf^e  slippin'  her 
anchor,"  said  Merrick.  "  Don't  budge, 
boys,  they'll  miss  us,  sure  enough.  Get 
the  punt  ready.  Bill;  we  must  go  afloat."*' 

"The  Madge}''  said  Father  Fitz.  "Jack 
Maverick's  boarded  on  her.  Lucky  he  can 
swim." 

Then  arose  a  piercing  shriek,  a  shriek  so 
loud  and  thrilling  that,  when  it  died  away, 
every  man  breathed  hard. 

"  Who  was  that  ?  "  said  Styles  fiercely. 

"  It  was  this  younker,"  said  Merrick, 
threading  his  way  through  the  crowd,  with 
the  probationer,  limp  and  stirless,  lying 
across  his  arm.  "  He's  gone  off  in  a 
swound  !  " 

"  Put  him  in  the  office,"  said  Styles, 
gnashing  his  teeth.  "What  brought  the 
squallin'  monkey  off  here  ?  Stand  by  with 
the  boat,  John,  and  row  out  as  soon  as  you 
hear  the  splinters  goin' !  " 

Another  burst  of  profanity  from  the  void, 
followed  by  a  stunning  crash. 

"  All  up  with  the  Afad^e  !  "  said  every- 
body. 

A  dreadful  grinding  sound,  and  a  roar 
of  falling  spars. 

"  The  Firefly s  backed  out  of  her,"  said 
Styles.  "  Paddle  off,  boys,  and  keep  your 
eyes  skinned." 

Another  rattle  of  falling  chain,  and  a 
great  mass  of  shadow  swung  into  view, 
barely  a  biscuit's-throw  away. 

"It's  the  Firefly;'  said  Father  Fitz. 
"  Musha,  but  the  fog  makes  her  look  as 
big  as  a  P.-and-O.  !  " 

Madman  though  the  Firefly's  skipper 
might  be,  he  was  brave  as  Bayard.  His 
voice  rang  out  like  a  bugle-blast. 

"  Roya/  ahoy  !  " 

"Ay,  ay,  Cap'n  Biddleman,"  answered 
Styles. 

"  Is  your  boat  out  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  Fve  run  a  steamer  down.     I'm  clear, 
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and  my  anchor's  holdiii'.  Row  under  my 
starn  and  look  out  for  swimmers.  Is  our 
boat  clear,  Mr.  Mason?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  the  voice  of  the 
■tirefifs  mate.  "  Second  officer  and  four 
men  in  her." 

"Then  lower  away!"  With  a  raltie  the 
Firefly's  boat  sought  the  tide.  'I 'hen, 
farther  out,  went  another  clatter  of  davits. 

"  Bully."  said  Styles.  "  The  Madge's 
boat  is  out !  " 

All  over  the  river  fog-horns  were  boom- 
ing, bells  clanging,  davits  talking.  If  you 
wish  to  see  the  best  of  human  effort,  be 
by  when  the  sailor-man  fights  emergency. 

Out  spoke  the  cheery  voice  of  the  fire- 
fly s  second,  "  \\'hat  boat  is  that  '  " 

"Madge,  ye  blarsled  murderers  and  just 
in  time.  Back  water  our  ships  gom 
down ! " 

An   indescribably   solemn    sound — half 


groan,  half  roar — and  a  mighty  swirl  on  the 
tranijuil  river,  a  swirl  that  shook  the  old 
Royal  from  stem  to  stem,  making  every 
lantern  blink  shudderingly,  every  timber 
creak  in  anguish. 

"Gone!"  said  Styles. 

"  All  aboard,  Cap'n  Biddleman,"  sang  out 
the  cheery  voice  again.  "  Ship's  coni]iaiiy 
safe." 

"No,  'tain't,"  said  the  voice  of  one  uf 
the   Madges    men.      "  Where's    our    tide- 

"  Kingdom-come  for  bonny  Jack," 
groaned  Sleeman,  and  MacManus  began 
to  weep  strenuously,  and  vow  bloody  death 
to  Biddleman.  To  make  confusion  worse 
confounded,  the  probationer  rushed  from 
the  office  and  tried  to  fling  himself  into  the 
river  Sleeman  hauled  hira  back,  thrust 
him  into  the  office  again,  and  locked  the 
door  on  him     The  Mad^^is  boat,  piloted 
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by  the  punt,  dropped  alongside  the  hulk. 
On  board  came  the  Madges  skipper,  a 
sturdy,  furious  North-countryman,  raving 
and  cursing,  and  after  him  his  crew  of 
eight  hands  all  told. 

"  Our  tidewaiter  had  turned  in  down 
the  foVsle,"  said  one  of  them.  "We 
never  thought  of  him.  He  was  in  the 
starboard  berth,  where  that  damned  lubber 
liit  us.  I  reckon  he's  been  squashed  like  a 
bug." 

But  here  came  a  shout  from  the  Firefly's 
poop :  "  Man  overboard,  swimmin'  under 
our  stam ! " 

Merrick  leaped  into  the  punt,  nearly 
capsizing  it  Off  the  clumsy  shell  went, 
head-on  into  the  fog. 

"  Royal  ahoy  ! "  gasped  a  choking  voice 
out  in  the  tideway.  The  beat  of  the  oars 
stopped.  The  tidewaiters  listened — oh, 
God,  how  they  listened  !  All  still — the 
boatmen  were  groping  for  him. 

"  Got  him  ! "  yelled  Merrick's  voice. 

Then  up  went  a  mad  "  Hurrah  !  "  from 
the  Royaly  and  shouts  of  "  Bully,  Merrick, 
you're  a  daisy,  that  you  are  ! " 

"Steady  with  him,"  Merrick's  voice 
spoke  again  from  amid  the  fog.  "All  right 
— ^live  and  kickin'.   Pull  for  the  bell,  boys." 

The  KoyaFs  bell  was  clanging  dismally. 
Alongside  swirled  the  punt,  and  Merrick 
came  up,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  some- 
thir^  that  looked  like  a  bundle  of  wet 
saiL 

**Mr.  Maverick,  come  aboard,  sir,"  said 
the  stalwart  boatman. 

"Let  me  down,  old  cock,"  said  a 
^quivering  voice  from  the  dripping  bundle. 
"  I'm  all  right,  but  the  heart's  frozen  out 
of  me." 

Half-carried,  half-pushed,  the  rescued 
man  flopped  down  to  the  'tween-decks,  and 
Tan  to  the  fire. 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  !  "  he  gasped,  crouching 
<:lose  to  the  ruddy  blaze.  "  This  is  great ! 
Pull  this  wet  stuff  off  me,  boys,  and  get  me 
a  drink,  for  God's  sake ! " 

They  tore  the  clothing  from  him,  rubbed 
him  with  towels  till  he  glowed  like  a  boiled 
lobster,  then  rolled  him  in  blankets,  and 
huddled  round  to  hear  the  tale  of  his 
^escape. 


The  rescued  one — a  fine,  handsome 
young  man,  with  fair  curly  hair  and  the 
brilliant  blue  eyes  of  courage — squatted  in 
their  midst,  a  teacup  full  of  rum  in  his 
hand,  and  told  his  story  between  sips. 

"  I  had  peeled  and  turned  in,"  he  said, 
"  and  was  in  the  middle  of  a  dream,  when 
I  was  awoke  by  a  deuce  of  a  bobbery  on 
deck.  I  tumbled  out,  just  as  I  was,  and 
ran  up  on  to  the  fo'c'sle-head.  The  fog  was 
thick  as  mud — I  could  see  nothing.  Next 
moment  I  twigged  a  red  light,  and — bang! 
something  hit  us,  and  I  was  chucked  clean 
overboard.  Ugh-h,  but  it  was  cold!  I 
grit  my  teeth  and  struck  out,  but  where  I 
was  heading  I  couldn't  tell.  All  at  once 
my  foot  touched  iron,  and  thinks  I,  *  That's 
a  ship's  propeller.'  I  kept  on  plugging 
away,  till  somebody  hooked  me  by  the 
neck,  and  I  thought,  *  That's  John 
Merrick — there  isn't  another  paw  like  that 
on  the  river  ! '  And  it  was,  good  luck  to 
him.  Put  some  water  in  this,  Roddy,  it's 
as  strong  as  Satan.  Demerara,  I  should 
say,  and  not  the  best,  either,  but  it's  better 
than  Thames  water,  hang  me  if  it  isn't ! " 

"  And  you  was  dhramin',  eh  ? "  said 
Father  Fitz,  who  was  crouching  near,  his 
big,  grey  eyes  devouring  Maverick's  face. 
"  And  what  was  you  dhramin'  of,  darrlin' — 
that's  what  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

"Never  mind,  Fitz.  'Twas  a  lovely 
dream,  anyhow,  and  I'm  half  sorry  I  didn't 
come  to  the  end  of  it  Who  was  it  ran  us 
down  ?  " 

"  Mad  Biddleman,  in  the  Firefly — bad 
scran  to  him  !  " 

"  Second  time  he's  done  it  with  me. 
Third  time's  out.  Is  that  you,  John 
Merrick  ?  Come  here,  and  let  me  kiss  your 
sea-boots." 

"  There's  a  young  person  here,"  said 
Merrick,  "  that'll  stand  in  my  place."  And 
he  drew  forward  the  probationer. 

"Eh,  what?"  said  Maverick.  "What, 
what — why — I  say — oh,  hang  it  all — it  can't 
be !  Here,  Roddy,  Fitz,  get  me  some 
clothes,  you  fools — get  me  some  more 
blankets  !  Why,  Maude — oh,  Maude — 
what •' 

"  Ja-ack,  Ja-ack ! "  said  Reginald 
Tlnirshy,    his    face   :nvash     with     tun)bling 
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tears.  "  Oh,  do  have  pity  on  me,  Ja-ack-  ! 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do— what  shall  I  do?" 
And  the  little  dude  sank  on  his  knees,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  gloved  hands. 

"  'Ere,    get    out    o'    this,    everybody," 
shouted  Merrick,   thrusting  the  astounded 
i  right  and   left.     "  On  deck,  all 


more    ways  than    one.     What  the    blazes 
brought  her  here?" 

"Love,  you bogthrotter," said  MacManus. 
"It's  a  love  affair  entirely.     Anyone  but  a 
Mick  would  see  that.     Shure,  love  is  ihe 

divil  a 

nd  all  wid  a  wom 

an.     Whenlw-xsat 

Foley'; 

s  Academy,  there 

was  a  young  lady 
went     disihracted 

^'^■-3>^ 

.t. 

wid  love  for  me. 

^WVg}.li    .  _ 

Her   parents    was 
agin    the     match, 
and      it      dhrove 

Wl 

'i^S" 

her     crazy,     poor 
darrlin' !     This  is 

W/^k 

W    ^;"  f^" 

something  similar, 
bail,  but,  purty  as 

Thf    liItU    dude    sani 

inm   and   buried   hii  /.i 
IT  his  gloved  hands. 


hands  but  two!  SufTerin'  Moses,  jou\e 
no  more  sense  than  wooden  fenders.  Out 
of  it,  and  leave  'em  to  talk  it  over  ! " 

With  a  clamour  of  bools  and  voices  the 
KoyaFs  company  went  on  deck  once 
more. 

"The  fog's  clearing,"  said  Slecman. 

"Faith,  it  is,"  said  Father  Fitz,  "and  in 


mrtier — bedad,  she " 

"  Shut  your  ugly  hid  1  " 
said  Father  Fitz,  "and 
quit  tellin'  lies.  They'll 
be  going  ushort  directly.  There's 
just  one  quistion  I'd  like  to  ask 
[ack  before  he  goes.  That  dhrame 
111  hi-i^it  s  botherin' me." 

Boat  ho  '  shouted  Merrick, 
Lhllenng  up  the  com- 
ponum  "Room  there  — 
lad)     and    gentleman    for 


tidcwaiters  fell  back 
iwky  boys  as  a   tal! 
mu filed  in  blankets 
•at  coals,  and  lead- 
ing a  dapper  little 
person      with      a 
Tyrolese       hat, 
passed    along    to 
the  gangway. 

"  Keep  order, 
gentlemen,"  said 
Styles,  who  stood, 
cap  in  hand,  hold- 
ing the  mail-ropes, 
lan  holler.  Order, 
off— then  you  can 
Good-night,  lady. 


I  his  beats  Lord  Bate 
now    till  the  boat  movt 
cheer  yourselves  blmd 
Cood  night     Mr     Maverick,    and   a    pros- 
perous journey  to  ye. 

"Jack  whispered  it  all  over  to  me  as  we 
went  up  the  yard,"  said    Merrick    to    the 
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KoyaPs  company,  as  they  sat  round  the  fire 
an  hour  later.  **  She's  an  orphan — heiress 
to  a  nice  little  pot  o'  money.  They'd  been 
sweet  on  each  other  for  years,  but  her 
friends  wanted  her  to  marry  some  one  else, 
in  fact,  had  put  up  the  banns.  Says  my 
little  lady,  *  Oh,  no  ;  I'm  of  age  in  another 
week  or  two,  and  my  own  missis.'  They 
watched  her  close — wouldn't  let  her  write. 
Wot  does  she  do  ?  Dresses  up  like  a  man 
— rigs  specs  and  a  muzzle,  'cause  her  face 
was  so  pretty  it  might  give  her  away,  gets 
out  o'  winder,  bolts  for  London,  finds  Jack 
has  passed  a  exam.,  and  is  down  the 
river  tidewaitin'.  Heard  he  was  on  a  ship 
called  the  Ryi ;  goes  off  there  along  o'  old 


Merrick,  who  never  tumbled  to  nothin'. 
Goes  off  to  the  J^yVy  think  in'  to  find  a  nice 
little  passenger  ship,  stewardess  and  ladies' 
cabin  and  all  complete,  and  Jack  waitin' 
at  the  gangway  with  a  P.  and  O.  cap  and  six 
inches  o'  starched  collar  on.  Finds  he's 
boarded,  finds  there  ain't  no  stewardess  and 
no  ladies'  cabin,  no  nothin',  except  a  gang 
o'  howlin'  hell-rakers.  Poor  little  popsy  !  " 
"  Faith,  she's  not  aisily  frightened,"  said 
Father  Fitz,  "  but  can  take  her  own  part — 
'twas  the  divil's  own  polthogue  she  giv'  me 
when  I  was  fool  in'  wid  her.  But  she's  a 
purty  colleen,  and  Jack's  the  broth  of  a 
bhoy,  and  the  only  thing  that's  throublin' 
me  is  that  dhrame  of  his." 


-•►owx^ 


THE  FAIRY  FIDDLER 


By  F.  O'NEILL  GALLAGHER 


IN  faded  cap,  and  coat  of  green, 
He  creeps  among  the  grass  unseen. 
Before  the  sun  has  lit  the  day; 
A  fiddle  carried  in  his  hand — 
A  fiddle  made  in  Fairyland, 

Of  pearl-shell  from  a  Fairy  bay. 


Its 


are    made    from     reeds    that 


stnngs 
lean. 
In  clustered  knots  of  brown  and  green. 

Above  some  haunted  mountain  rill ; 
And  all  the  songs  the  sea  has  sung, 
The    chimes    that    mermaid    bells     have 
rung. 
Are  in  that  Fairy  fiddle  still. 

It  holds  the  wind's  soft  whispering, 
The  murmur  of  each  brook  and  spring, 

The  songs  the  earth  sings  to  the  sky ; 
The  voices  of  the  stars  that  brood, 
T*he  accents  of  the  sleepless  wood, 

And  every  blossom's  tiny  sigh. 


When  all  the  world  is  dark  and  still 
The  fiddler  leaves  the  fairy  hill, 

And  through  the  land  he  takes  his  way ; 
Through    lanes    and    orchards,    wet    with 

dew. 
Through    vales,   where    heavy    mists   hang 
blue, 
And  meadows  sweet  with  new-cut  hay. 

And  where  the  birds  crouch  fast  asleep. 
In  scattered  copse  or  forests  deep. 

He  stops  beneath  the  shadowed  leaves. 
He  draws  his  bow  across  the  strings, 
And  wild,  sweet  airs  his  fiddle  sings, 

Its  songs   into  their  dreams  he  weaves. 

And  all  the  songs  we  hear  to-day, 
From  blackbird  piping  in  the  may, 

Or  thrush  that  wakes  the  woods  behind, 
Are  from  the  singing  of  his  bow, 
That  magic  music,  sweet  and  low, 

Won  from  the  waters  and  the  wind. 


ON   THE  COAST, 


THK   SKA    FRONT 


MEN  TONE. 


A  CORNER  OF  ITALY 


By    R.    PHILLIPS 


n  Phoiographs  by  G.  1 


IN  dtese  months  of  Spring  it  is  surely  a 
cruelty  to  speak  of  the  Riviera  to  those 
irbo  are  fost  bound  in  the  dreariness  of 
laodxoL  Do  they  not  daily  see  ilowers, 
from  tbMt  same  country,  hawked  through 
dw  ttieets   and   offered   in    every    florist's 

window,  and  now  you 1     Nevertheless, 

it  a  of  the  land  whence  those  flowers  come 
tjM  this  paper  and  these  pictures  are  to 
tell — a  land  of  flowers  indeed,  but  also  a 
kod  of  ▼cry  much  besides. 
There  are  in  this  world 
caned  with  too  clear  a  sight, 
tnielj  one  of  these  who  tells  u: 
die  beauty  or  interest  of  any  gi 
is  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  sees  i 
eyes  the  Riviera  has  many  charms  besides 
the  light  and  the  flowers.  I  will  not  forget 
(he  last,  but  I  will  also  try  to  speak  of  the 
otbera,  and  so  the  thought  may  not  be  too 
hard,  and  those  who  read  be  not  too  dis- 
contented with  this  dirty  London  which 
baa,  at  least,  the  solace  of  knowing  tliat  it 
is  not  forgotten  by  a  happier  clime,  for 


and   it  is 

i  that  half 
1  object 
To  my 


does  it  not  see  the  flowers  of  that  country 
daily  in  its  streets  ! 

This  quality  of  the  eye  does  not,  as  I 
think,  belong  very  greatly  to  our  nation. 
English  atmosphere  and  the  beauties  of 
English  naturt;  are  largely  a  matter  of  quiet 
repetition.  To  one  who  has  appreciated 
them,  into  whose  consciousness  they  have 
thoroughly  soaked,  such  impressions  retain 
a  far  more  intimate  and  lasting  appeal  than 
others  of  more  salient  and  varied  attack. 
Our  country  has  therefore  begotten  in  us 
a  drowsy  habit,  a  preference  to  gather  the 
things  within  reach,  and,  for  the  rest,  to  let 
them  come  or  not  but  never  to  unduly 
exert  ourselves  in  the  search.  An  English 
mind  can  for  this  reason  rest  contentedly 
upon  the  dun  immensities  of  a  Scotch 
moor,  one  glance  at  which  causes  the  more 
lively  Gaul  to  affirm  :  "  O,  mais,  mon  chcr, 
que  ea  iii'enniiie,     C'est  trisU,  c'esl  UlUment 

Thus  our  mind  is  dazed  when  transported 
to  a  country  ali   sun  and  colour,  of  vivid 
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contrasts  and  high  lights.  Untrained  to 
discriminate  between  these  startling  impres- 
sions and  too  strong  appeals,  dazzled  and 
unable  to  choose  its  way,  it  plunges  straight 
towards  the  first  recognisable  characteristic 
of  so  distressing  a  novelty,  casts  anchor, 
and  thenceforth  confidently  affirms  this  as 
the  one  true  and  indisputable  sign-manual 
of  the  country.  It  is  proof  of  our  national 
clearheadedness  that  such  is  often  the 
case;  that,  however  accidentally,  we  have 
fallen  upon  the  heart  of  things. 


he  expects  here,  though  it  is  little  care  he 
has  of  the  places  where  they  grow.  If, 
indeed,  he  be  very  venturous,  a  drive  may 
lead  him  among  them  and  his  conscious- 
ness be  reinforced  by  so  much,  even  also 
by  some  impression  of  that  wonderful  thing 
of  beauty — an  olive  orcliard  of  long  growth. 
The  twisted,  gnarled  boles  have  seen  cen- 
turies come  and  go.  Under  their  boughs 
the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  may  have  marched, 
himself  have  rested  at  noon  on  some  day  of 
his    Italian   campaigns.     But  such    visions 
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Such  a  spirit  seldom  adventures,  but 
where  it  first  rooted  and  found  hold  for  its 
feet  there  it  dwells — the  spot  seeming  some 
sort  of  recognisable  sanctuary  amid  the  all- 
surrounding  strangeness.  Thus — it  may  be 
— this  traveller  basks  on  the  sea-front  of 
Mentone  and  calls  it  the  Riviera.  To  him 
then  the  country  is  but  a  strip  of  shoreland, 
covered  here  and  there  with  great  groups  of 
brand  new  hotels  and  the  villas  of  cosino- 
poHtanism,  neat  stone  terraces  and  gravelled 
walks  with  fringes  and  shrubberies  of 
luxuriant  shining  -  leaved  greenery.  His 
table    is   decorated  with    the    flowers   that 


are  in  the  eye  of  the  seer,  not  writ  on  the 
face  of  the  land.  All  that  our  present 
friend  hazily  sees  is  the  gaunt  wood  of  the 
trunks  rising  grimly  above  a  sward  all 
fern  and  flowers  and  dappled  lights,  where 
the  soft  green  of  the  early  leaves  lets  the 
spring  sun  through  to  their  feet.  The 
sight  of  a  bowed  ptiasant  may  remind  him 
of  the  poverty  of  the  place,  dimly  visible 
at  al!  times  ynder  the  blatant  crust  of 
prosperity  that  hangs  about  the  casino  and 
its  gardens,  the  hotel  and  villas  built  for 
the  alien's  delight.  For  apart  from  its 
beauty  this  land  is  a  poor  land,  rich  in  little- 
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,    their 


nut  towards  iht 
branches'  tnds  often  naked  with 
age  as  the  barren  stones  beneath. 
Hut  even  they,  on  this  no-man's 
bfach,  are  not  quite  theni- 
SL-lves  as  in  ihe  good  North- 
land of  their  birth,  any  otherwise 
ihan  this  tame  southern  sea  is 
ocean's  self.  Together  ihey  have 
grown  lazy  with  sun  and  forget- 
fulnoss  of  storm,  even  as  the 
rnjwding  foreigners  who  drive 
down  the  smooth  shore  road 
which  they  border,  have — ^though 
possibly  only  for  a  while — grown 
useless  for  the  sterner  needs  of 
life. 

And  this  is  the  superficial 
note  of  the  Riviera  from  the 
glorified  rank  n  ess  of  Monte 
Carlo  to  the  bright  futilities  of 
Nice  and  San  Remo.  Light  and 
^'-ent  and  the  glamour  of  a  soft 


WM;  memories,  and  then  only  lo 
me  historic  sense.  Alien  money 
nSiS  quickened  its  pulse,  but 
^before  that  the  people  died  yi.'ar 
After  year  from  "  the  sickness  of 
■■the  poor" — a  very  plague  that 
"decimated  them  with  spasmodic 
ibotbursls,  due  solely  lo  lack  of 
'proper  nourishment. 
I       Indeed,  part  of  its  beauty  is 

the  beauty  of  desolation.  All 
.About  Menlone  Bay  the  heart 
[■'may  rejoice  in  ihe  splendour  of 

sea  blue,  and  the  black-green 
', boughs  of  the  stone  pines  that 
I  grow  almost  to  the  water's  odi;e. 
I  These  again  are  trees  that  have 
I  leen  life.  Like  many  a  human 
.  being   their    boughs    lie  as    the 

winds  of  fate  bent  them  in  their 

youth,    gaunt    arms    stretching 
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land  and  softer  air,  the  bread  of  idleness 
and  the  drink  of  luxury — all  the  sheen  of 
a  polished  surface,  but  underneath  the  in. 
sistent  note  of  hollowness,  of  the  vain 
emptiness  of  this  gorgeous  make-believe. 
The  world  has  come  indeed  for  its  play, 
and  not  the  best  of  the  world.  Owning 
no  obligations  or  duties,  it  has  made  of 
one  of  the  fairest  spots  in  Europe  a 
fungus  growth, 
brilliant  in  as- 
pect but  with- 
out substance. 
The  truth  of 
the  country  is 
far  otherwise. 
Back  away 
from  the 
modem  gor- 
geous houses 
and  gardens 
of  the  foreign 
quarter  the 
true  Italian  life 
still  continues 
— squalid  and 
mean,  but 
coloured  and 
artistically  al- 
luring.      Here 


oil-jar,  or  flagon  of  coarsest  Chianti,  almost 
duplicate  in  line  and  material  of  one  that 
museums  cherish,  spoil  of  a  Roman  tomb 
or  villa  of  forgotten  Gesars. 

Now  also  come  further  back^in  and 
among  the  courts  and  alleys.  Filthiest  of 
modern  windows,  tawdriest  Madonnas  in 
decaying  niches,  squalor  and  dirt  of  the 
worst — all  are  here.  But  there  is  yet  some- 
thing more. 
The  stucco,  of 
every  shade 
that  damp  and 
d  ecay  can 
breed,  hangs 
in  decaying 
strips,  and  the 
whole  atmo- 
sphere reeks 
of  f)estilence ; 
but  under  the 
stucco  and 
d       the 


the     old 
able 


modem 


m  I 

stucco  houses 
with  arches 
and  facades 
whose  empty 
pretentious- 
ness hardly 
strikes  you,  so 
curiously  does 
the  atmosphere 
which  they  create  seem  to  echo  an  indubit- 
able past  of  better  days.  And  beneath  them 
— as  if  they  were  not  sufficient  in  themselves 
— is  there  not  the  eternal  Italian  himself, 
lazy,  unwashed,  repulsive,  but  in  his  grou[>s, 
behind  his  filthy  booths,  viciously  beating 
his  overburdened,  underfed  beasts,  wholly 
picturesque — and  so  to  be  forgiven !  Here 
stands  a  barefooted  boy  in  rags,  but  his 
face  might  have  been  the  model  of  an 
Angelico  angel,  and  his  hands  grip  a  dirty 


peep  out 
stonework  and 
moulding  that, 
defying  fate, 
whisper  how 
this  is  Italy 
where  the 
hand  of  the 
artist  was  once 
at  work.  The 
narrow  alley 
walls  slope 
and  almost 
join,  sundered 
only  by  main 
force  of  naked 
concrete  spans.  At  night  their  gloom 
will  be  lightened  by  flaring  gas  jeta, 
super-imposed,  raw-moulded  iron  brackets, 
and  all  on  the  general  babel.  Yet  here,  at 
their  very  side,  is  an  ancient  bracket  of 
bent  and  hammered  metal,  a  veritable 
treasure  of  line  and  the  craftsman's  skill. 
The  lantem  is  long  since  gone,  rests  more 
than  possibly  in  the  studio  of  an  artist,  the 
rarest  collection  of  a  transatlantic  con- 
noisseur.    But    the    bracket    remains,    as 
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does  ihe  grill  of  yonder  window,  or  the 
knocker  of  the  door  in  that  farther  corner, 
to  tell  us  that  this  is  indeed  the  land 
appointed,  or  if  you  prefer  the  words  of 
the  poet,  chat  it  needs  but  to — 

"■  .  .  op«n  (her)  heart,  ancj  you  sball  see 

Graven  inside  it^Italy  !  " 

So,  though  her  palaces  fall  or  decay,  or 

are  here  and  there  saved  for  the  use  of 

some  great  foreign  mind  which  leaves  its 

own  land  to  dwell  with  her;    though  she 


home,  conqueror  of  Gaul,  to  kill  the 
Republic  and  win  the  people,  and  here 
the  barbarians  halted  before  the  city's  last 
hour.  All  about  this  sea-board,  little  and 
small,  the  Italian  cities  fought  out  their 
republican  feuds,  while  the  throes  of  the 
people  cast  up  the  men  who  were  to 
become  world-famous  in  art  and  letters. 
Dante,  the  exile,  wandered  here  in  his 
flight ;  and  here,  if  legend  be  true, 
Columbus    first    dreamed    over   the   drift- 


STONE   PINES   ROUND   MENTONE    BAY. 


deUvered  herself  for  governance  into  the 
hands  of  such  of  her  sons  as  are  of  least 
account,  casting  her  best  into  the  obscure 
background  little  otherwise  than  the  iron 
lantern  in  a.  back  Mentone  slum,  she  has 
given  to  all  lands.     Let  her  sleep ! 

As  for  history  you  cannot  guess  that  it 
ever  grew  on  such  soil,  yet  this  very 
Riviera  shore  was  the  gate  by  which  the 
movers  of  the  world  came  and  went. 
Norman  pirates  sacked  these  coasts,  Car- 
thaginian armies  poured  through  them  on 
that  march  which  almost  brought  Rome 
to  her  fall.     Here  Caesar  turned  towards 


wood  which  was  to  kindle  his  mind  into 
thoughts  that  added  a  new  world  to  the 
human  ken.  Austria  and  Napoleon  harried 
the  land,  and  a  captive  Pope  was  igno- 
miniously  hurried  through  it  to  Paris.  A 
chaos  of  building  and  unbuilding  indeed — 
the  making  of  nations  and  their  undoing — 
and,  on  appearances,  nothing  left  for  Italy, 
still  less  for  the  little  strip  of  sea-board 
where  all  this  pageant  flowed  and  ebbed. 

Such  are  the  under-currents  of  this 
country's  message,  unsubstantial  imagina- 
tions to  the  sober  British  mind,  quite  un- 
practical and  of  no  profit  in  remembrance^ 
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Yet  let  the  same  mind  but  pause  and 
consider,  and  it  must  own  their  like  at  its 
very  threshold.  There  are  men  in  England 
to-day  who  know  that  their  whole  character 
and  hfe  have  been  subject  to  influences 
derived  from  some  old  Roundhead  or 
Cavalier,  who  stood  for  or  against  a  Stuari, 
a  tax,  a  social  movement.  Cosmopolitan, 
it  sent  out  the  unseen  powers  of  influence 


a  strange  shore  which  owns  no  claim  upon 
them.  So,  too,  the  rich  lounger  of  the 
world  asks  only  sunshine  and  soft  air, 
to  own  no  tie  and  be  asked  no  gratitude. 
We  smile,  in  this  day  of  the  realities,  when 
old  men  whisper  how  nations  do  indeed 
reap  as  they  sow.  The  great  quays  of  this 
land  are  idle  and  mouldering,  yet  once 
the  world's  ircasurcs  were  unloaded  here. 
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and  movement  to  i^olour  the  world's  slury, 
while  itself  turned  back  to  slumber,  ex- 
hausted by  the  immensity  of  the  virtue 
which  went  out  of  it.  Now  the  cosmo- 
politan world  comes  back  upon  it,  heeding 
nothing,  knowing  nothing  indeed  of  what 
it  owes  to  the  places  which  it  overruns. 
The  stone  pines  round  Mentone  Bay  arc 
no  longer  the  good,  sound  tree  of  the 
N<»tb,  but  at  once  richer  and  weaker, 
thoughtless  and  irresponsible  sojourners  on 
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the  children  of  many  nations  brought  in 
bonds  to  be  slaves.  Rich  and  pros[x;rous, 
their  creed  was  that  of  Mace hia veil i's 
"  I'rince."  Worn  out  with  internecine  feuds 
they  fell  a  prey  to  the  alien,  lirst  when 
he  came  swurd  in  hand,  and  next  now 
when  his  weapon  is  simple  gold.  Once 
they  were  mighty  traders,  now  they  are 
rich  if  they  can  .sell  the  flowers  of  their 
grass  fields.  Is  it  the  irony  of  the  gods,  or 
a.  justice  that  does  indeed  balance  scales? 
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THE  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  LAND 


By    dlVE    HOLLAND 


THB  Land  of  the  Chiysanljieinum  upon 
'  iriilch  w  much  interest  is  just  now 
being  centred  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
and  ntistically  attractive  of  foreign  knds 
■nd  tnvellera  agree  in  singing  its 
nd  eveo  the  most  veracious  of  the 
e  little  to  oa;  in  disparagement  of 
S  or  customs,  and  less  to  say  in 
Dient  of  its  scenery  and  natural 


.A  land  of  flowcn  I  and  the  fairest  of  all 
die  Soiren  are  the  human  ones — its  women. 
nirflw  women  and  girls  of  Japan  are  dainty, 
iatemtmg^  and  feminine;  and  although 
Enrapewi  bahiona  and  customs  of  dress 
dueMen  to make  impicturesque  the  garb  of 
jqiinese  women  trf  the  upper  classes,  such 
ideat  have  bafipily  not  as  yet  penetrated 
fdj  de^  mta  the  feminine  minds  of  Japan. 


."  pic.      lUDitntsd  br  spsdal  photngrsph! 

Japanese  women  have  many  virtues  and 
few  vices,  and  not  least  amongst  the 
former  are  those  of  a  love  of  home  and 
patriotism. 

In  the  last  virtue  they  influence  not  a 
little,  as  do  also  the  younger  girls,  the  men 
of  the  nation.  They  inculcate  the  idea  in 
the  minds  of  their  sons  that  it  is  good  to 
die  whilst  fighting  for  Japan,  and  though 
tears  may  shine  in  their  eyes  they  will  yet 
say,  "Go  and  fight,  but  do  not  return 
unless  victorious." 

In  this  picturesque  land,  which  in 
many  ways  to  European  eyes  seems  on  so 
ridiculously  small  a  scale,  the  women  bulk 
largely.  They  have  not  yet  attained  to  the 
sometimes  undesirable  freedom  of  the  West, 
but  they  play  an  important  part  in  all  duties 
which  should  devolve  upon  women.     They 
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are  industrious,  frugal,  and  happy;  and, 
perhaps,  the  happiness  is  not  a  little  trace- 
able to  the  other  characteristics. 

Many  travellers  have  attempted  to 
describe  the  smile  of  a  Japanese  woman. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  attempt ;  because  it 
seems  to  proceed  from  within,  and  is  not 
merely  a  fleeting  expression  tinging  her 
outward  countenance.  And  yet  to  Western 
ideas  she  would  seem  to  Kave  little  to 
make  her  happy,  for  the  position  of  the 
Japanese  woman,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  not  one  of  great  social  im- 
portance. Of  course,  in  some  households 
she  reigns  supreme;  but  this  supremacy  is 
rather  that  of 
individual  cir- 
cumstance 
than  a  national 
characteristic. 


her  courtesy  and  gentleness  in  almost  alt 
circumstances  of  life.  To  truly  know  the 
whole  charm  of  the  Japanese  girl,  one 
must  live  in  some  household  with  her 
through  a  whole  year ;  for  there  are 
phases  and  beauties  of  disposition  which 
one  discovers  slowly,  which  vary  even 
with  the  seasons  themselves.  Perhaps 
they  are  best  seen  in  some  village  or  town, 
as  yet  unconnected  by  railway  with  the 
more  strenuous  life  of  the  bigger  cities. 
Here,  entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  Western 
influences,  one  finds  her  as  she  is.  The 
Western  mind  does  not  easily  understand 
how  it  is  that  she  is  so  bright  an  example 


of    gentleness, 


her    there 
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three       obedi- 
ences.     She  obeys,  as  a  child,  her  father; 
as  a  wife,  her  husband ;  and,  as  a  mother, 
her  eldest  son." 

And  yet,  although  she  may  have  little  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Western  woman— free- 
dom which  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
added  either  to  her  grace  or  her  charm  — 
the  Japanese  woman  is  on  the  whole  happy. 
No  one  who  knows  her  denies  that  she  is 
sweet  and  charming. 

Althougli  to  most  travellers  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  Japanese  girls  and  women  are 
sealed  books^for  her  true  charm  is  not  to 
be  learned  from  the  wamen  of  the  shops, 
bazaars,  and  restaurants,  nor  even  from 
those  one  sees  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
temple  grounds — one  cannot  fail  to  notice 


unselfishnes.' 
and     tactful- 


'hich    to     an 


durable.       She 


the  whole  task 
of   her    house- 


grown  girl — 
with  a  tact 
and  patience 
and  inexhau st- 
able cheer- 
fulness which  are  positively  astonishing. 
A  Western  woman,  who  has  studied  her 
Japanese  sister  for  years,  pays  her  a 
wonderful  tribute  in  saying,  "  For  true 
womanliness,  which  I  take  to  mean  a  high 
combination  of  sense  and  sweetness,  valour 
and  humility,  the  Japanese  rank  with  any 
women  in  the  world,  and  pass  before  most 
of  them." 

From  her  early  days  she  is  grounded  in 
the  laws  of  submission  to  her  father  and 
her  mother  and  her  male  relatives,  by 
means  of  strange  vocal  lessons  given  her  by, 
perhaps,  her  grandfather,  or  by  the  perusal 
of  "Onna  Daigaku,"  the  famous  work  of 
the  ancient  moralist  named  Kaibara,  which 
freely  translated  may  be  taken  to   mean 
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"The  Whole  Duty  of  Woman."  And 
although  her  Western  sisters  would  prob- 
ably treat  its  teachings  with  scorn,  in  the 
eyes  of  most  Japanese  women  it  is  a  work 
of  the  greatest  authority. 

There  are  a  few  things  in  it  thai  Western 
women  might  bind  upon  their  hearts,  and 
not  the  least 
the  woman  in 
"  Society." 

She  would 
Icam  from  it 
that  "  a  vir- 
tuous heart  in 
a  woman  is  of 
greater  price 
than  beauty  of 
face,"  and  that 
''  the  heart  of  a 
vicious  woman 
is  ever  turbu- 
lent and  un- 
restful,  making 
the  glances  of 
her  eyes  not 
mild  and  sweet 
but  wild ;  her 
anger  un- 
governable ; 
her  words 
harsh,  and  her 
accents  vulgar. 
That  she  will 
be  an  up- 
braider     of 

vier  of  the 
more  forturuite 
and  beautiful 
of  her  sex, 
and,  in  a 
word,  a  walker 
in      the     ways 

that  should  not  be  walked  by  woman." 
In  contradistinction  to  this  she  is  lauglii 
that  the  only  qualities  that  adorn  a  woman 
are  chastity,  mercy,  obedience,  and  peace- 
ful calm,  and  from  her  earlit^si  youth  a  girl 
is  taught  that  the  line  of  separation  butween 
woman  and  man  should  not  be  crossed. 
That  is  to  say,  she  should  not  seek  to  copy 
roan,  but  to  herself  and  destiny  be  true. 


In  ancient  times  her  lot  was  even  harder, 
for  she  had  httle  or  no  intercourse  with 
men  other  than  those  of  her  father's  house- 
hold ;  and  even  now  when  she  marries  she 
is  taught  that  she  is  to  reverence  and  obey 
her  husband's  relatives,  his  mother  and 
father,  as  she  has  reverenced  and  obeyed 
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formed  by  this 
■'The 
Whole  Duty  of 
Woman,"  that 
to  do  so  is  not 
only  wrong, 
but  will  render  her  countenance  frightful, 
and  her  voice  repulsive,  and  ihe  result  of 
these  things  will  be  the  alienation  of  her 
husband's  affections,  and  the  making  of 
her  undesirable  in  his  eyes. 

The  teaching  of  Kaibara  on  the  subject  of 
divorce  would  also  scarcely  meet  with  the 
approval  of  some  of  the  newer  women  of 
the  West,  for  he  says  :    "  A  woman  may  be 
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divorced,  who,  by  talking  too  much  and 
gossiping,  disturbs  the  harmony  of  the 
family,  and  calls  down  trouble  on  her  own 
household."  And  when  once  divorced  she 
has  lost  status  and  is  considered  to  have 
wandered  from  the  right  way,  and  "  is  even 
covered  with  the  greatest  shame,  notwith- 
standing she  should  possibly  marty  again 
with  a  man  of  wealth  and  social  impor- 
tance." And  this  is  the  teaching  which 
appertains  in  the  older  households  of  Japan 
at  the  present  time. 

The  geisha  bulks  largely  in  Japanese  life, 
so  largely  indeed  that  one  would  almost 
imagine   from   some  Western  writers  that 


victims  to  her  wiles.      Her   manners    are 

exquisite  and  tiny,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  her  doing  an)'thing  big.  She 
appears  on  the  scenes  early  in  the  evening 
with  a  smile  and  a  prostration,  palms  down 
on  the  floor  and  her  face  resting  upon 
them ;  and  she  says  with  a  delicate 
humility  when  greeting  her  employers  and 
his  guests,  "  Omina  sama  gomen  kudasai," 
which  translated  and  robbed  of  its  quaint 
Japanese  idiom  means,  "  Honourable  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Everybody,  kindly  pardon  me." 

Her  movements  are>  little  like  those 
depicted  upon  the  foreign  stage,  in  musical 
comedies  and  plays,  and   few   Europeans 
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there  are  only  geishas  in  Japan.  Their 
mission  is  to  make  life  happy,  and  their 
education  is  all  to  that  end.  No  Japanese 
feast  or  entertainment,  whether  in  a  public 
ckaya  or  in  a  private  house,  seems  complete 
without  these  dainty,  bright'  little  beings, 
who  can  dance  and  sing  and  tell  stories, 
and  play  on  the  strangely  shaped  instru- 
ments which  make  the  plaintive  Japanese 
music. 

The  geisha  is  quick  witted,  and  her 
knowledge  of  games  of  all  kinds  is  simply 
wonderful.  In  a  word  she  is  the  professional 
charmer,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  wonderful 
that  Europeans,  exiled  from  home  by 
reason  of  business,  or  even  merely  travellers 
in  the  Land  of  the  Chrysanthemum   fall 


can  copy  them  correctly,  either  as  regards 
their  grace  or  attractiveness.  She  serves 
the  guests  as  well  as  entertains  them,  and 
then  when  it  is  all  over  sbe  will  retire  to  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  change  her  robes 
for  the  more  gorgeous  One  she  will  wear 
when  dancing  or  singing,  and  thus  traos- 
formed  from  the  semblance  of  a  quiet 
coloured  moth  to  that  of  a  gay  butterfly 
she  commences  her  little  entertainment. 
Her  dancing  is  largely  pantomiovc,  and 
therefore  a  few  geishas  form  almost  a 
theatrical  troupe  in  themselves. 

They  never,  of  course,  do  heaps  of  things 
which  they  are  reported  to  do.  They  never 
kiss  or  hug  each  other,  nor  do  Ihey  often 
join   hand.s,   except   in  games   or  dances 
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requiring  it.  And  they  are  never  sold,  bag 
and  baggage,  with  the  house  to  which  they 
are  attached,  as  depicted  in  English  musical 
comedies. 

But  after  all  there  are  many  other  types 
of  women  in  Japan.  The  quaint  little 
sisters  of  quainter  little  brothers  who  haunt 
the  shaded  courtyards  of  the  temples  with 
babies  strapped  to  their  backs,  and  children, 
little  more  than  babies  themselves,  toddling 
hither  and  thither  under  the  shade  of  paper 
umbrellas,  or  inspecting,  with  eyes  which 
have  for  the  no  .ce  become  fully  opened. 


piole  across  her  shoulder,  to  each  end  of 
which  is  slung  a  tub  or  basket  with  ropes 
lilte  the  car  of  a  balloon.  It  is  wonderful 
the  weight  these  sturdy  women  will  thus 
carry  ;  and  as  they  go  along  the  road  they 
call  out  their  wares,  and  from  the  houses 
come  other  women  bent  on  bai^aining. 

Sometimes,  if  one  is  lucky,  one  may  catch 
glimpses  of  delightful  groups  of  Japanese 
servants  engaged  in  polishing  the  pots  and 
pans,  or  washing  the  clothes  at  the  back  of 
the  houses  or  of  a  (hiya.  They  are 
singularly  industrious  and  cheerful  in  their 
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the  wonderful  marvels  of  the  stalls  of 
sweetmeats,  and  beautifully  finished  toys 
carved  in  wood  and  bound  with  lacquer. 

And  then,  too,  there  are  the  women  of  the 
countryside,  patient,  hard-working.  Often 
sitting  outside  the  rudest  of  houses  spinning 
silk  with  primitive  machinery  from  hundreds 
of  cocoons,  or  working  knee-deep  in  the 
water  of  the  rice  fields,  clad  in  smoke  blue 
kimonos  or  less. 

In  the  sunny  streets  of  the  villages,  of  the 
interior  more  especially,  one  meets  with 
the  woman  pedlar,  striding  along  bare- 
leggea  and  short  skirted,  with  a  bamboo 


work,  and  positively  interested  in  it,  which 
is  in  charming  contrast  to  the  average  indif- 
ference displayed  by  their  U'estern  proto- 
types. 

The  Japanese  women  of  the  country-side 
work  hard.  One  may  often  see  them  in  an 
open  space  surrounded  by  trees  thrashing 
rice  which  has  been  laid  in  heaps  upon 
huge  squares  of  coarse  matting  spread  upon 
the  open  ground  in  the  sun.  The  flails 
they  use  are  curiously  constructed,  with 
handles  some  six  or  seven  feet  in  length 
with  a  kind  of  double  end,  in  which 
a  bar  of  thicker  wood  swings.     They  will 
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horizontal  poles,  over 
which  the  bedding 
is  thrown  for  the 
purpose  of  airing. 
The  clothes  are  car- 
ried in  baskets,  or, 
if  damp,  in  strange 
looking  buckets. 

In  the  tea  fields 
of  Tsuchi  Vama,  and 
of  Uji,  which  is  on 
the  outskirts  of 
Kioto,  at  the  latter 
end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May, 
one  meets  with  the 
tea-picker,  often  a 
picturesque  figure 
with  a  strange,  white, 
cowl -like  head-dress, 
busily  engaged  in  the 
pre ]Kira lion  and  sort- 
ing of  the  leaves  for 
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work  for  hours  untiringly  thrashing  out  the  girls 
rice,  which  is  probably  almost  the  only  food  and 
they  know.  And  after- 
wards these  same 
vomen  will  turn  un- 
complainingly the  wheel 
of  the  somewhat  primi- 
tive winnowing  machine 
placed  outside  the 
Straw-thatched  shed  in 
which  the  rice  is  stored. 
The  Japanese  washer- 
woman is  an  important 
functionary,  for  the 
J^xuiese  are  a  cleanly 
race  who  believe  in 
daily  baths,  and 
pleasmt  society  whilst 
taking  them.  She  not 
onljr  does  her  washing 
largely  in  the  open  air, 
but  her  ironing  also. 
The  clothes  or  fabric 
to  be  ironed  are  spread 
upon  huge  ironing 
boards  which  are 
often  rested  against  the 


the  I 


irket. 


The 


and 


arc    devoted    to    flowers, 
.irdener  is   by   no    means 
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unknown.  Amidst  the  beautiful  nur- 
series of  native  gardeners,  and  in  the 
flower  shops,  one  finds  her  not  seldom 
as  charming  as  the  blossoms  she  tends  or 
sells.  At  the  festivals  of  the  flowers,  as 
those  of  the  plum  blossom  at  Kameido  in 
January,  of  the  cherry  blossom  at  Uyeno 
and  Mukojima  in  April,  and  the  wistaria  at 
Kameido  in  May,  and  of  the  chrysanthemum 
she  is  a  familiar  figure.  At  these  festivals, 
indeed,  one  can  see  almost  all  types  of 
Japanese  women  and  girls. 


which  is  washed  by  the  sea  of  Japan— 
who  almost  deserve  the  title  of  "  New 
Woman,"  because,  whilst  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  occupation  of  diving  for  thu 
shellfish,  which  are  so  much  esteemed, 
they  leave  the  more  purely  domestic  duties 
in  the  huts  and  houses  to  be  performed  in 
many  cases  by  the  men.  It  is  a  strange 
occupation,  and  they  run  great  risks,  as 
they  frequently  have  to  dive  down  to  a 
depih  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  beneath  the 
surface.     But   the   virtues  of  diving   and 
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At  the  festivals,  of  which  there  are  so 
many,  the  women,  as  sightseers  or  as 
the  vendors  of  strange  sweetmeats  and 
beautiful  toys  for  the  children,  are  an 
important  item  in  Japanese  life.  Good 
tempered  and  witty  they  would  almost  , 
persuade  one  into  buying  anything,  and 
the  better  class  and  younger  of  them  add 
not  a  little  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
scene. 

Then  among  the  many  other  classes  of 
Japanese  women — all  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe,  however  briefly — is 
that   strange   class  engaged  on  the  coast 


swimming,  at  which  they  are  adepts,  are 
easily  seen  in  their  cleat  skins  and  their 
beautifully  rounded  limbs. 

Of  the  modern  woman  of  Japan,  who 
copies  her  European  sisters,  there  is  no 
need  to  speak.  It  is  less  easy  to  accept 
without  regret  the  emancipated  woman  of 
Japan  than  the  emancipated  woman  of  a 
Western  nation.  For  the  women  and  girls 
of  Chrysanthemum  Land  arc  as  paper 
flowers  to  real  blossoms  when  they  appear 
without  their  own  native  charm,  mas- 
querading in  the  fashions  and  customs 
of  an  inartistic  nation  like  ours. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  HOUR 


By    PAUL    HEYSE 


THEY  had  been  sitting  for  awhile  at 
tabu  (Thdtc  in  the  Hotel  Salo.  The 
first  two  courses  were  over,  and  the 
national  dish,  risotto,  was  just  being  served 
when  one  of  the  side  doors  opened  and 
admitted  a  belated  guest,  whose  appearance 
checked  the  lively  table  talk  for  some 
minutes. 

A  beautiful,  slender  young  woman  in  a 
dark  little  travelling  cloak,  on  the  silk  hood 
of  which  hung  a  heavy  nest  of  plaited  ash- 
blonde  tresses.  The  delicately  rounded 
face,  very  pale,  but  not  of  a  sickly  colour, 
had  a  singular  expression  of  melancholy  or 
defiance ;  the  black  eyes  looked  out  motion- 
less under  half-drooping  lids,  and  the  finely 
curved  lips  were  firmly  closed.  Without 
paying  attention  to  the  chief  waiter,  who 
wished  to  show  her  a  place,  she  went 
to  the  lower  end  of  one  of  the  two  Ions 
tables,  sat  down  on  a  chair  between  two 
empty  ones,  let  her  little  cloak  fall  over 
the  back  of  it,  and  began  slowly  to  pull  off 
her  gloves. 

Even  now  she  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  but  fixed  her  eyes 
steadily  on  a  little  epergne  standing  before 
her  with  oranges,  dried  figs,  and  almonds, 
as  if  she  wanted  to  count  them.  She 
seemed  to  feel  cold — it  was  only  the  middle 
of  March,  indeed,  but  the  soft  air  of  a 
southern  spring  flowed  through  the  bright 
and  comfortable  little  dining  hall — yet  she 
pulled  her  little  cloak  over  her  shoulders 
again,  and  wrapped  herself  up  in  it  with  a 
slight  shiver.  In  answer  to  the  waiter's 
quesUon  if  she  would  have  soup  she 
shook  her  head,  ate  a  little  of  the 
risotto,  and  then  took  a  leg  of  capon, 
which  she  slowly  and  absent-mindedly 
cut  into  little  bits.  But  she  filled  her 
tumbler  with  the  red  wine,  and  drank 
it  up  in  a  long  draught. 

The  talking,  whispering,  and  laughter  of 


the  party  had  got  into  flow  again ;  from  the 
entrance  hall,  where  two  green  parrots  sat 
fastened  by  thin  little  chains  to  a  climbing 
pole,  penetrated  from  time  to  time  a  shrill 
screeching  or  a  hoarse  chatter ;  the  beauti- 
ful stranger  sat  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  did 
not  hear  the  polite  question  of  the  lady 
opposite  her  whether  she  had  come  by  ship 
or  by  land.  Without  looking  up  from  her 
plate,  she  was  just  beginning  to  peel  a 
blood  orange  with  her  slender  white  hands 
as  slowly  and  solemnly  as  if  she  were  doing 
something  of  great  importance,  when  she 
heard  a  man's  voice  on  her  right  say  in  a 
muffled  tone  : 

"  I  think,  madam,  we  ought  not  to  be 
perfect  strangers  to  one  another." 

She  sat  up  with  a  slight  gesture  of  alarm, 
and  cast  a  quick  glance  at  the  speaker,  who 
sat  at  the  end  of  the  table  parted  from  her 
only  by  an  empty  chair.  As  he  sat  with 
his  back  to  the  bright  window,  the  features 
of  his  face  were  not  in  a  clear  enough  light 
to  be  recognised  at  once.  Only  the 
brilliant  grey  eyes,  and  the  white  teeth 
under  an  unkempt  beard  flashed  out  of  it, 
and  gave  the  face  a  sprightly  youthful 
expression,  though  the  thick  and  bristling 
hair  of  his  head  was  already  a  little  grey. 

"  I  don't  take  it  amiss  of  you  that  you 
don't  recognise  me  "  he  continued,  with  a 
good-natured  laugh.  "  We  were  introduced 
to  one  another  only  by  photograph,  and 
since  then  I've  let  my  beard  grow,  so  that 
my  oldest  friends  might  be  puzzled  what  to 
make  of  me.  I  see  I  must  recall  my  name 
to  your  memory.  Dr.  Hans  Hartwig,  or,  as 
my  dear  young  friend,  your  husband,  used 
to  call  me  the  faithful  Johannes,  because  I 
once  pulled  him  through  a  bad  nervous 
fever.  Since  he  became  a  happy  husband 
the  giddy  young  fellow  has  quite  forgotten 
me,  as  if  I  were  dead.  Happiness  makes 
people  forgetful,  and  I  am  not  angry  with 
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him  for  that.  The  last  I  heard  from 
him  was  an  invitation  to  his  wedding 
two  years  ago,  accompanied  by  the 
photo  of  his  bride,  whom  I  now  see  in 
most  beautiful  bodily  presence  as  a  young 
married  lady  before  me.  But  how  comes 
it,  Frau  Malwine,  that  I  am  greeting  you 
here  alone,  without  your — our  Ludwig,  who 
ought  also  to  have  a  yearning  at  his  heart 
to  visit  his  old  friend  beyond  the  Alps  one 
day  ?  " 

The  wave  of  blood  that  had  shot  into 
the  young  lady's  face  when  her  neighbour 
began  to  speak  had  flowed  back  again  to 
her  heart.  Her  cheeks  now  seemed  still 
paler  as  she  answered,  with  her  eyes  looking 
straight  before  her  again,  "Ludwig  is  still 
detained  by  his  duties  as  bandmaster,  afid 
had  to  let  me  go  alone.  I  have  come  from 
a  sanatorium,  where  I  have  spent  six  weeks. 
My  nerves  were  deranged.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  heard " 

"  Not  a  word  about  you  these  two  years, 
as  I  have  already  said." 

"  Well,  I  have  had  a  severe  confinement, 
the  child  was  dead.  I  fell  into  such  a 
gloomy  state  of  mind  that  I  couldn't 
recover  at  home.  The  doctor  sent  me  to 
a  sanatorium  for  nervous  patients,  from 
which  I  was  dismissed  a  short  time  ago, 
cured,  they  said.  I  know  best  that  I'm 
incurable.  And  so— when  one  feels  as  I 
feel,  one  does  well  to  flee  away  from  all 
human  beings.  It  doesn't  matter  either; 
there  are  healthy  and  merry  people  enough 
in  the  world." 

This  she  blurted  out  in  so  bitter  a  tone, 
drawing  her  fine  dark  eyebrows  so  angrily 
together,  while  the  pale  nostrils  of  her 
straight  nose  softly  trembled,  that  her 
neighbour  contemplated  her  with  growing 
sympathy. 

"  Dear  madam,"  said  he,  "  pardon  an 
honest  old  friend,  whose  business  it  is  to 
study  the  diseases  of  the  body  and  of  the 
soul,  the  impolite  remark  that  you  don't 
know  what  you're  saying.  Incurable?  At 
so  early  an  age  ?  After  a  sad  experience 
common  to  you  with  thousands?  You 
don't  yet  know  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  greatest  of  all  healing  artists,  almighty 
time,  which  makes  cures  far  more  miraculous 


than  that  of  a  young  mother  who  weeps 
for  her  first-born.  I  myself,  when  I  trans- 
planted myself  to  Italy  five  years  ago, 
because  I  found  the  burning  of  a  life 
wound  insufferable  in  ray  old  native  air — 
well,  even  here  it  isn't  quite  healed  over 
yet.  But  I  can  breathe  again  now,  without 
hourly  feeling  the  cutting  pain.  I  spend 
my  days  quite  humanly,  and  even  not 
uselessly  for  my  fellow  creatures.  A 
hundred  paces  from  this  hotel  I  have  taken 
a  couple  of  rooms  in  a  clean  little  house, 
from  which  I  look  over  the  pretty  garden 
and  the  lovely  lake  to  Monte  Baldo. 
There  I  work  away  at  all  sorts  of  scientific 
and  other  trifles.  At  noon  I  come  here  to 
lunch.  The  landlords  are  very  good  friends 
of  mine ;  the  white-headed  old  gentleman 
down  there  is  the  padrone ;  he  has  mar- 
ried his  niece,  who  is  much  younger,  an 
amiable  woman  and  an  excellent  singer. 
Old  Signor  Triaca's  partner  is  a  well 
educated  young  man  of  a  good  Milanese 
family ;  so  one  has  somebody  to  talk  to 
even  in  winter,  when  the  house  is  empty. 
And  then  the  helpful  assistant  of  that  great 
physician.  Time,  the  good,  quiet,  inex- 
haustibly glorious  scenery  of  this  blessed 
lake,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  southern  ones 
I  know — rest  assured,  honoured  madam, 
that  a  few  weeks  in  this  sanatorium  will  be 
of  more  use  to  your  body  and  soul  than  a 
year  and  a  day  under  the  grey  Northern 
sky,  where  miserable  bunglers  of  my  laud- 
able guild  make  you  the  victim  of  their 
experiments." 

She  had  listened  to  him  with  an  unaltered 
mien.  When  he  ceased  she  caught  her 
gloves  which  she  had  laid  beside  her  cover. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  were  resolved  to  answer 
nothing.  Then  the  words  burst  forth 
suddenly  from  her  hard  -  pressed  lips : 
"There  are  wounds  over  which  neither  Time 
nor  your  lauded  Nature  has  power.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  having  been  spared  this 
experience." 

With  that  she  rose  quickly,  made  a  slight 
bow,  and  walked,  pulling  the  little  cloak 
firmly  round  her  shoulders,  out  of  the  now 

empty  room. 

•  »  »  ft 

He  had  remained  sitting  and  had  looked 
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after  her  with  a  quiet  rocking  of  his  head 
and  a  softly  hummed  "  Hm  !  hm  !  "  Then 
he  slowly  drank  up  his  wine,  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  rose. 

Past  the  empty  chairs,  round  which  only 
the  waiters  were  now  busy  clearing  the 
tables,  he  stepped,  still  meditatively  hum- 
ming, into  the  entrance-hall,  where  the 
landlords  were  now  sitting  at  coffee.  He 
greeted  them  in  Italian,  and  asked  them  at 
once  when  the  beautiful  stranger  had 
arrived,  and  where  they  had  lodged  her. 

She  had  arrived,  they  told  him,  an  hour 
before  lunch  with  the  driver  from  Gardone  ; 
the  great  consumption  barracks  there  had 
frightened  her  away,  and  she  had  hired  a 
little  carriage  to  take  her  to  some  other 
place,  Salo  had  happened  to  be  the 
nearest,  and  it  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to 
her  where  she  was  lodged,  for  she  had 
accepted  the  very  unpretentious  last  room 
that  was  still  vacant  She  seemed  to  be 
very  ill  or  to  be  suffering  from  some  great 
grief,  added  the  landlady.  So  beautiful 
and  so  sad,  the  poor  young  lady  !  But  he 
had  spoken  with  her.  Did  he  know  what 
ailed  her? 

He  hoped  to  find  out  soon,  he  said.  But, 
above  all,  as  her  husband  was  a  good  friend 
of  his,  he  wished  her  to  be  well  taken  care 
of.  In  the  new  wing  where  passing  guests 
were  generally  lodged,  her  rest  would  be 
disturbed  at  night. 

Signor  Guastalla,  the  younger  of  the  two 
landlords,  remembered  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  the  quiet  balcony-room  in  the 
main  building  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
intended  to  leave  before  night.  The  lady 
might  remove  to  that  room  at  once. 

He  went  to  tell  her  this.  The  doctor 
took  leave  and  then  stepped  out  on  to  the 
venmdah,  from  which  a  stone  stair  led  down 
into  the  broad  sunny  garden.  Behind  it 
lay  the  blue  lake;  a  barge  with  a  rectangular 
brownish-red  sail  was  gliding  slowly  past 
behind  the  low  white  parapet  towards  the 
harbour  of  the  little  town.  On  the  other 
side  lay  the  mountains  in  the  delicate, 
glistening  sun-haze. 

The  magic  stillness  of  the  afternoon  had 
tempted  out  many  of  the  guests  to  enjoy 
their  siesta  under  the  magnolia  and  fig 


trees  and  in  the  shady  bamboo  bower. 
But  at  the  farthest  verge,  before  the  still 
closed  high  windows  of  the  lemon-house,  a 
female  form  was  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  bright  sun  with  restless  steps,  the  face 
not  protected  even  by  a  hat  or  veil  against 
the  dazzling  light,  the  arms  crossed  over 
the  full  breast,  the  eyes  steadily  fixed  on 
the  gravel  of  the  garden  walk. 

The  spy  up  on  the  verandah  had  recog- 
nised her  at  once.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  descend  the  stair,  but  he  paused  a 
moment,  turned  slowly  away,  and  walked 
back  into  the  house. 

The  matter  was  already  settled,  said 
Signor  Guastalla,  who  met  him  in  the 
entrance-hall.  The  gentleman  he  had 
spoken  of  had  at  once  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  give  up  his  room  immediately.  The 
lady's  luggage  — it  consisted  only  of  a  fur 
cloak  and  a  small  portmanteau — was  just 
being  brought  over,  and  he  himself  was 
looking  for  the  lady  to  tell  her  what  care 
had  been  taken  of  her  behind  her  back. 

"Vabbene,"  nodded  the  doctor,  "she's 
down  in  the  garden.  Au  revoir  this 
evening." 

He  was  wont  not  to  leave  his  solitary 
home  in  the  evening,  but  to-day  a  feeling 
warmer  than  mere  curiosity  tempted  him 
back  to  the  hotel  at  supper  time. 

But  the  place  the  young  lady  had 
occupied  at  noon  remained  empty.  Nor 
did  the  landlord  know  more  of  her  than 
that  she  had  had  a  frugal  supper  taken  to 
her  room,  after  sitting  for  several  hours  on 
a  bench  at  the  most  solitary  spot  in  the 
garden,  gazing  out  at  the  lake. 

At  noon  next  day,  when  the  doctor  had 
thought  he  would  be  sure  to  meet  her,  she 
did  not  appear  at  table  dhdte.  After  lunch 
he  sent  a  waiter  to  her  room,  to  ask  if  he 
might  visit  her,  but  learned  that  her  room 
was  empty,  and  that  she  had  eaten  very 
little  of  the  meal  that  had  been  served  her 
there. 

Evidently  she  was  resolved  to  break  off 
all  further  intercourse  with  the  only  person 
who  knew  her  there. 

Moodily  reflecting  whether  he  should 
comply  with  the  strange  creature's  will 
or  endeavour  to  force  his  sympathy  upon 
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her,  he  walked  along  the  sunny,  broad  road 
by  which  one  can  get  to  Gardone  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  He  had  an  acquain- 
tance there,  with  whom  he  now  and  then 
played  a  game  or  two  at  chess,  to  get  him 
to  forget  his  constant  thoughts  of  death. 
When  he  had  walked  half  the  way  he  saw 
sitting  on  a  bench  a  female  figure  in  whom, 
though  a  broad  black  hat  hid  her  face, 
which  was  sunk  upon  her  breast,  he 
recognised  the  lady  he  had  sought.  The 
bench  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  high  wall, 
between  which  and  another  opposite  it  one 
climbed  to  a  little  church.  At  the  top, 
towering  out  of  the  olive  plantations,  rose 
high-topped  old  cypresses,  which  attuned 
the  mind  to  thoughts  of  death  and  the 
grave.  The  air  was  calm,  and  the  wide 
firmament  was  veiled  by  a  slight  haze, 
which  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  spring 
thunderstorm. 

The  solitary  figure  on  the  bench  started 
slightly  when  the  tall  man  suddenly  stood 
before  her.  When  she  recognised  the 
doctor,  a  dark  red  rose  to  her  cheeks, 
which  then  rapidly  paled  again.  But  she 
did  not  stir,  and  no  greeting  escaped  her 
lips. 

"  Good-day,  Frau  Malwine  !  "  said  he, 
without  offering  his  hand,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  she  would  offer  hers.  And  then  : 
"You  have  sought  out  a  pretty  little 
pouting-place  here,  and  are  thinking  at  this 
moment :  Why  must  this  disagreeable 
person  disturb  me  in  my  meditations?  But 
though  you  wish  me  to  all  the  devils,  here 
I  am  and  here  I  stay,  and  I  even  carry  my 
intrusiveness  so  far  as  to  solicit  a  modest 
little  place  on  the  bench  beside  you. 
Surely  you  will  not  refuse  me  this  little 
favour  ?  " 

She  remained  silent,  only  nodded  her 
head  imperceptibly,  and  moved,  wrapping 
her  little  cloak  more  closely  round  her,  to 
the  farthest  end  of  the  bench. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  smiling,  and  sitting  down 
beside  her.  "Nobody  escapes  his  fate. 
You  have  tried  so  cleverly  to  avoid  me,  and 
yet  you  must  endure  my  company  after 
all ;  for  it  would  be  too  unfriendly  if  you 
now  rose  at  once  and  left  me  sitting  here. 
I  really  have  not  deserved  that  of  you,  for. 


even  before  we  became  personally  acquain- 
ted, I  felt  the  warmest  interest  in  my 
friend's  wife." 

She  looked  steadily  past  him  with  a 
weary,  indifferent  expression,  as  when  one 
endures  something  disagreeable  that  one 
cannot  ward  off. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  now  said,  "  that  I 
shall  probably  forfeit  this  interest  soon. 
My  state  of  mind  is  such  that  I  can't  seem 
amiable  to  anybody." 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  you  forget  that  you 
have  to  do  with  a  physician  who,  even 
professionally,  feels  a  keen  interest  in  a 
suffering  human  being,  without  any  per- 
sonal relation  whatever.  And  that  you  are 
a  sufferer  you  have  already  admitted  to  me 
yourself." 

"  Certainly.  Only  I  don't  wish  to  put 
myself  under  medical  treatment." 

"  Just  as  little  as  I'm  accustomed  to  go 
patient-hunting,  least  of  all  since  I  gave  up 
my  regular  practice,  and  now  give  advice 
only  to  the  poor  country  folk,  who,  God 
knows  why,  have  special  confidence  in  me, 
and  come  flocking  to  consult  me  at  certain 
hours  at  my  hermitage.  But  you  w^l 
understand,  when  the  patient  is  not  the  first 
I  come  across,  but  a  being  who  is  the  most 
precious  possession  of  a  person  very  dear 
to  me,  it's  quite  another  thing;  then  in- 
discretion becomes  a  kind  of  sacred  duty,  and 
I  simply  declare  to  you,  honoured  Madam, 
that  I'm  resolved  not  to  leave  you  to 
yourself,  and  not  to  rest  till  I  either 
convince  myself  of  the  incurability  you 
speak  of,  or  hit  upon  some  suitable  means 
of  cure." 

She  turned  to  him  for  the  first  time,  and 
looked  straight  into  his  face  with  a  firm, 
challenging  glance. 

"And  if  I  withdraw  myself  from  this 
enforced  friendly  care  and  leave  Salo 
to-day  ?  " 

"  Then  I  should  follow  you  in  the  same 
hour,  for  sick  people  are  irresponsible,  and 
must  submit  to  surveillance.  Unless,"  he 
added  more  slowly,  looking  keenly  at  her, 
"  you  returned  by  the  straight  way,  which 
in  this  case  also  would  be  the  best,  to  your 
husband." 

"  To  my  husband  ?     Never ! " 
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Scarce  had  the  word  escaped  her  when 
she  seemed  to  lepent  it.  Her  breast  rose 
and  fell  vehemently,  the  delicate  nostrils 
quivered,  she  rose  quickly  and  walked  away 
from  the  bench,  as  if  to  cut  olT  all  further 
conversation.     Then  she  heard  the  doctor 


She  wrapped  herself  in  her  little  cloak 
with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  looked  past  him  in  gloomy  silence, 

"You  can't  but  understand,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  I  will  not  let  you  go  till  you 
tell  me  what  has  come  between  you  and 
Ludwig,  so  that  you  suddenly  regard  this 


She  slmniy  lor*  the  letter  into  htlU  bits. 


"  Do  sit  down  again,  my  dear  lady.  You 
owe  me  an  explanation  of  the  weighty 
word  you  have  so  calmly  spoken — no,  not 
calmly— in  an  excitement  which  convinces 
me  that  it  can't  have  been  your  last  word. 
Yon  wish  to  separate  yourself  from  your 
husband,  from  such  a  husband  as  yours, 
after  beiiig  united  to  him  only  two  years  ? 
That'i  incredible." 


loved  and  lovable  man  as  your  deadly 
enemy.  If  you  try  to  slave  me  off  by 
saying  that  this  is  your  own  private 
affair,  with  which  no  third  parly  has  a 
right  to  meddle,  that  will  not  avail  you. 
What  you  refuse  to  tell  me  to-day  you 
will  have  to  confide  to  me  to-morrow  ot 
the  day  after.  For  I  owe  it  not  only  to 
my  friend,  but. also  to  you,  not  to  desis^ 
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till  I  have  convinced  myself  whether  the 
rupture  between  you  is  really  incurable. 
We  doctors  are  bound  to  be  obtrusive, 
and  when  patients  turn  us  out  at  the  door 
we  must  climb  in  at  the  window,  in  order 
to  cure  them,  even  against  their  will,  so 
long  as  there  is  hope.  Well  then,  little 
woman,  what  has  happened?  There  has 
been  a  storm — a  matrimonial  quarrel — and 
being  hot-blooded  and  excessively  nervous, 
though  dismissed  from  the  sanatorium  as 
cured,  you  left  him.  But  a  man  like 
Ludvvig,  one  of  the  best  sort  of  this  great 
species  of  earthly  creatures  that  has  so 
many  weaknesses  and  imperfections  cling- 
ing to  it,  what  crime  can  he  have  com- 
mitted against  you  that  a  good  wife  must 
not  forgive  him,  if  he  addresses  himself  in 
penitence  to  her  loving  heart  ?  " 

Still  she  did  not  answer.  He,  too,  was 
silent,  and  seemed,  as  he  drew  figures  with 
his  stick  in  the  sand  before  his  feet,  to  be 
waiting  calmly  till  she  should  make  up  her 
mind  to  confess.  Out  on  the  highway 
promenaders  sauntered  along,  rapid  little 
carriages  rolled  flying  past,  and  a  girl  with  a 
basket  full  of  oranges  on  her  head  stopped 
a  moment  at  the  entrance  to  the  little  lane, 
to  offer  her  fruit  for  sale.  A  shake  of  the 
doctor's  head  drove  her  away. 

Yet,  though  it  was  as  quiet  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cypresses  as  in  a  con- 
fessional, not  a  word  escaped  the  young 
lady's  firmly-closed  lips. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor  at  last,  rising 
slowly,  "  I  see  clearly  now  how  it  is. 
You  yourself  are  mainly  to  blame  for  the 
quarrel,  and  you  shrink  from  confessing 
it.  Of  course,  you  find  it  ungallant  that 
I  tell  you  that  to  your  face.  But,  as  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  know  you  only 
since  yesterday,  whereas  I  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  your  husband 
for  several  years,  I'm  justified  in  believing 
that  you  are  the  more  guilty  party.  What- 
ever wrong  he  may  have  done  you,  I 
know  his  character,  and  know  how  he 
loves  you,  and  if  his  easily-moved  artistic 
temperament  has  run  away  with  him  for 
once,  and  he  has  said  something  that 
seemed  to  you  offensive — my  goodness  ! 
you  knew,  I  suppose,  that  it  wasn't  a  young 


licentiate  of  theology  that  you  married, 
but  a  merry  musician,  who,  however, 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  ruled  by 
his  dear  band-mistress's  baton." 

He  pressed  his  hat  down  on  his  brow 
with  an  indignant  gesture,  made  a  short 
bow,  and  turned  to  go.  But  his  shrewd 
calculation  that  this  was  the  only  way  to 
break  her  obstinate  silence  was  not  doomed 
to  disappointment 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  as  if  speaking  only  to 
herself,  "I  had  to  be  prepared  for  that 
Before  the  judgment-seat  of  man  I  am, 
even  without  trial,  the  guilty  party.  For 
to  the  lords  of  creation  everything  is  per- 
mitted that  gives  them  pleasure,  and, 
however  much  a  woman  may  feel  insulted 
and  dishonoured  thereby,  she  has  no  right 
to  complain — nay,  she  must  rend  heaven 
with  shouts  of  joy  if  he  grieves  her  to 
death,  for  she  can't  pay  too  dear  for  the 
happiness  of  having  been  deemed  worthy 
of  his  choice.  But  that  you  may  not  think 
me  altogether  too  childish,  you  shall  hear 
that  it  was  not,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  quite  so  everyday  and  trifling  a 
matter  that  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  go  on  living  at  his  side,  but  a  grievous 
criffie^  which  even  he  himself  thinks  de- 
serving of  punishment.  There !  Now 
you  know  it,  and  now  I've  nothing  more 
to  say  to  you." 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  suddenly 
altered  expression  full  of  the  deepest 
sympathy. 

**  Dear  Frau  Mai  wine,"  said  he,  boring 
his  stick  deep  into  the  ground,  as  if  in 
token  that  he  had  now  no  thought 
of  budging  from  the  spot,  "You  are 
mistaken.  You  have  much  more  to  say 
to  me,  now  more  than  ever.  A  crime  you 
said  ?  There  is  only  one  between  man 
and  wife  which  rends  a  deep  gulf  between 
them,  often  even  never  to  be  bridged  over, 
and  of  this  crime  I  don't  believe  our  friend 
capable  against  jy7w,  whom  I  see  before  me 
in  the  charms  of  youth,  and  whose  posses- 
sion made  him  so  happy  that  for  all  other 
human  beings,  including  his  best  friends, 
hardly  even  the  obligatory  remnant  of  love 
remained  in  his  heart.  No,  some  delusion 
must     have     blinded     you,    some     false 
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suspicion  from  which  he  could  not  clear 
himself  at  once.  Unfaithfulness  !  Ludwig 
unfaithful  to  you  f  " 

He  saw  great  heavy  drops  suddenly 
burst  from  her  eyes,  tears  such  as  the  feel- 
ing of  bitter  mortification  rather  than  of 
soft  pain  lures  from  an  insulted  heart.  She 
seemed  not  even  to  know  that  she  had  a 
witness  of  her  uncontrolled  grief  before  her. 
The  drops  rolled  slowly  over  her  pale 
cheeks,  while  she  softly  closed  her  eyes. 
Not  till  he  took  the  handkerchief  that  she 
had  held  in  her  lap  gently  from  her  hand, 
and  dried  her  heavy  eyelashes  with  it  with 
trustful  care,  like  a  weeping  child's,  did  her 
consciousness  of  the  whole  scene  seem  to 
return. 

"  What  more  do  you  want  to  hear  from 
me?"  she  said  gloomily.  "The  details 
are  indifferent,  if  I  tell  you  that  he  himself 
had  not  the  courage  to  deny  the  crime.  No 
matter  whether  you  believe  it  of  him  or  not, 
the  fact  is  there,  and  what  has  been  done 
can't  be  undone.  If  you  wish  me  well, 
leave  me  now  to  myself.  Til  pull  through 
without  anybody's  help,  for  the  only  thing 
that  still  keeps  me  erect  is  the  feeling  of  my 
freedom  from  all  compulsion,  even  the 
friendliest  If  you're  a  physician  of  the 
human  soul,  you'll  understand  that." 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  and  sat  down 
quietly  again  beside  her,  spreading  the 
quite  drenched  little  handkerchief  as  if  to 
dry  it  over  the  handle  of  his  stick.  "  I 
know  that  in  such  a  mood  all  intrusive  talk 
is  of  no  more  avail  than  a  mustard  plaster 
on  a  broken  leg.  Nothing  is  further  from 
my  intention  than  to  subject  you  to  the 
slightest  compulsion.  But  you,  too,  will 
understand,  as  I  have  hitherto  loved  and 
respected  your  husband,  without  indeed 
doubting  his  liability  to  all  manner  of 
human  weaknesses — that  of  which  you 
have  accused  him,  and  of  which  he  has 
confessed  himself  guilty,  is  so  monstrous 
that  I  can't  harmonise  it  with  my  old  con- 
ception of  him.  After  two  years  of  happy 
married  life — for  you  were  happy  in  those 
two  years,  were  you  not  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  reply,  while  her  tears 
broke  forth  more  vehemently  than  ever. 

"  Well,  then,  how  am  I  to  understand 
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that  another  could  become  seriously  dan- 
gerous to  him,  and  could  seduce  him  to 
forget  his  love  and  duty  so  completely  ?  I 
know  that  even  before  he  met  you  he  was 
a  man  of  pure  heart,  easily  kindled  by  all 
that  is  beautiful,  but  protected  by  inborn 
disgust  of  all  that  is  low  against  the  aberra- 
tions of  frivolous  young  men.  And  now  I'm 
to  believe  he  has  sinned  so  grievously  against 
a  being  for  whom  he  had  a  passionate  affec- 
tion, whom  he  adored  as  his  first  real  love. 
If  I  let  you  read  the  letters  he  wrote  to  me 
during  his  engagement — no,  dear  madam, 
I  should  despair  of  all  my  psychological 
experience,  if  I  should  find  the  *fact,' 
which  I  must  of  course  accept,  credible 
without  any  extenuating  circumstances. 

"It  does  honour  to  your  delicacy,"  he 
continued,  laying  his  broad  warm  hand  on 
her  moist  and  trembling  one,  "that  you 
wish  to  throw  a  veil  over  what  has  happened. 
But  you  wrong  him  by  doing  so.  And  he 
himself,  if  he  instead  of  you  were  now 
sitting  beside  me — he  never  kept  anything 
secret  from  me — I  know  he  would  conceal 
nothing  from  me  now  either,  however  in- 
criminating, but  perhaps  also  exonerating 
in  the  eyes  of  an  old  observer  of  human 
nature,  it  might  sound." 

While  he  was  speaking  she  had  recovered 
her  composure,  and  now  said,  looking  up 
from  amid  her  tears :  "  You're  right.  I've 
already  said  too  much  to  admit  of  my 
holding  back  anything  from  you,  his  most 
faithful  friend.  The  extenuating  circum- 
stances, indeed,  that  you  hope  to  discover 
you  will  have  to  disp>ense  with.  He  himself 
has  not  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
palliate  his  guilt.  He  recognised,  I  suppose, 
that  the  rupture  was  irreconcilable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  happiness  his  crime  had 
annihilated. 

"  For  I  was  happy  those  two  years,  till 
the  child  was  taken  from  me.  This  pain 
too  would  have  bled  to  death  at  last.  I 
knew  that  I  possessed  in  my  husband  one 
of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  as  you  have 
called  him.  Nor  did  I  deny  to  myself  that, 
as  a  human  being — nay,  a  light-blooded, 
enthusiastic,  artistic  nature — he  had  his 
weaknesses  and  was  not  infallible.  I  was 
even   prepared   for   the   possibility  of  not 
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always  being  the  only  one  to  occupy  his 
imagination,  his  senses.  I  said  to  myself : 
when  I  have  grown  old  and  am  no  longer 
pretty,  but  he,  though  he  is  ten  years  older, 
is  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  when 
his  compositions  have  made  him  famous, 
when  the  world,  especially  the  women,  do 
him  homage — shall  I  not  be  able  to  forgive 
him  if  some  charming  creature  makes  him 
faithless  to  me  for  awhile  ?  Is  it  not 
happiness  enough  that  I  have  possessed  him 
for  many  years,  that  what  is  best  in  him 
— his  heart,  his  confidence,  his  friendship — 
will  be  mine  even  then  and  to  the  end  ? 

"  I  had  the  courage,  though  perhaps  with 
some  heartache,  to  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative.  And  for  the  present,  of 
course,  I  felt  secure  against  being  put  to  so 
crucial  a  test. 

"We  were  so  happy  together,  he  so 
completely  filled  by  his  two  *  fates,'  as  he 
called  them,  his  love  and  his  art.  The 
theatre  left  him  time  enough  for  work  of 
his  own  ;  he  could  have  his  quartettes  tried 
immediately  at  home  by  the  best  players  in 
his  orchestra ;  when  he  set  a  song  to  music 
he  brought  it  to  me  before  the  ink  was  quite 
dry  and  made  me  sing  it  to  him " 

"  I  know,'*  interrupted  the  doctor,  "  how 
enthusiastically  he  wrote  to  me  of  your 
singing." 

"  No,  my  voice  and  talent  are  insignificant, 
but  I  have  a  deep  feeling  for  his  songs  in 
particular,  and  I  learned  all  sorts  of  things 
from  him.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  What  was  I  going  to  say  ? 
Yes,  that  I  took  pains  in  other  things,  too, 
to  be  not  only  the  woman  dearest  to  him, 
but  also  his  good  comrade.  It  happened 
sometimes  that  he  was  lost  for  a  whole 
evening  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a 
beautiful  woman  he  sat  beside  at  table,  or 
flirted  with  a  charming  girl.  I  always 
thought  that  very  natural,  and  entered  into 
such  enthusiasms  quite  unconstrained! y. 
though  I  was  sometimes  of  a  different 
opinion.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  there  was 
no  danger  in  it.  Would  he  have  been  the 
artist  I  loved  and  admired  if  anything 
beautiful  had  made  no  impression  on  him  ? 

"  At  first  I  feared  a  little  more  seriously 
that  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  theatre  might 


become  dangerous  to  him,  but  he  soon 
laughed  me  out  of  this  idea.  *  A  con- 
ductor,' said  he,  *  doesn't  see  these  sirens  as 
people  in  the  stalls  do,  in  magical  lamp- 
light, but  at  the  rehearsals,  when  they  stand 
without  paint,  in  walking  dress,  close  to  the 
footlights,  and  look  very  cross  at  every 
mistake  one  has  to  correct  in  tone  or  time. 
They  know,  too,  what  a  wife  I  have,  and 
that  to  try  to  make  a  conquest  of  me  would 
be  love's  labour  lost.  Especially  as  the 
most  insignificant  baron  or  count  kindles 
their  affections  more  than  if,  instead  of  your 
still  unrenowned  husband,  Mozart  or 
Mendelssohn  were  waving  the  baton.' 

"  Above  all,  he  poured  the  vials  of  his 
mockery  over  the  prima  donna,  a  tall,  beau- 
tiful person,  who  was  strikingly  unmusical, 
and  with  her  powerful  but  inflexible  voice 
would  not  have  made  herself  mistress  of 
any  great  part  without  the  most  persevering 
diligence.  He  often  came  home  wearied 
and  out  of  humour  after  tormenting  himself 
for  hours  at  a  piano  rehearsal,  trying  to 
teach  the  poor  creature  some  musical 
discipline,  for  she  herself  thought  it  enough 
if  she  cast  up  her  beautiful  eyes  languish- 
ingly  and  fell  into  drawling  time  which  she 
thought  full  of  soul. 

"  She  was  in  love  with  Ludwig,  half  out 
of  gratitude,  for  she  could  not  have  learned 
a  single  part  without  him.  I  could  see 
this  from  the  frankly  hostile  expression  of 
her  generally  very  apathetic  countenance 
when  we  met  in  the  streets.  That  did  not 
prevent  her  from  allowing  all  kinds  of 
admirers  among  the  officers  2j\dyeunesse 
doree  pretty  free  access,  which  made  her 
altogether  contemptible  in  my  eyes.  Her 
alone  I  didn't  permit  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  our  house,  glad  though  I  was  when 
other  female  members  of  the  opera,  in- 
cluding the  youngest  and  prettiest,  came 
now  and  then  to  our  free  and  easy  evening 

parties." 

«  «  «  • 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  as  if  painfully 
sunk  in  remembrance  of  the  untroubled 
cheerful  time  before  her  misfortune. 

He  sat  quite  silent  before  her,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  dark  green  c)^ress  foliage 
overhead.     Against  the  hills  on  the  other 
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side,  which  were  beginning  to  take  a  violet 
hue,  appeared  from  time  to  time  the  white 
smoke  of  a  steamer  or  the  fluttering  sail  of 
a  fishing-bark,  while  screeching  gulls  shot 
through  the  sunny  air. 

On  the  pair  that  sat  on  the  bench  all  the 
beauty  and  brightness  of  the  spring  evening 
were  lost. 

"Then  came  the  catastrophe,"  she  began 
again,  "  of  which  I  have  already  told  you. 
He  was  almost  more  deeply  wounded  by 
it  than  I,  or  seemed  so  at  least.  He  had 
looked  forward  to  the  boy's  birth  so  joy- 
fully. When  he  saw  his  hope  shattered  he 
fell  for  several  days  into  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
that  made  even  the  performance  of  his 
professional  duties  impossible.  There  was 
only  one  thing  he  could  still  do  and  that 
was  to  comfort  me,  to  bring  me  back  to 
life  again  after  the  deadly  shock. 

"When  the  doctor  sent  me  to  the 
sanatorium,  he  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
not  to  accompany  me.  But  the  theatre 
held  him  fast  It  was  the  end  of  January. 
A  new  opera  was  to  be  practised.  Nobody 
could  take  his  place.  But,  though  he  had 
his  hands  so  full,  he  wrote  me  letters 
every  day,  as  he  had  done  during  our 
engagement.  But  I  was  still  so  ruined  in 
all  my  nature  that  these  tender  words  did 
not  affect  me  otherwise  than  a  soft  breeze 
a  fever-patient 

"Then,  three  weeks  ago,  it  began,  the 
letters  became  shorter — mere  reports  of 
his  work,  which  was  considerably  increased 
by  D*Andrade*s  starring  engagement.  Our 
stage,  you  know,  can't  compete  with  those 
of  the  great  cities.  If  a  celebrated  actor 
does  us  the  honour  of  a  visit,  we  must 
strain  every  nerve  not  to  disgrace  ourselves. 
This  time  we  were  helped  by  our  guest 
himself,  who  has  the  gift  of  carrying  even 
mediocre  performers  away  with  him,  so 
that  they  do  their  best  Ludwig  wrote  in 
sheer  ecstasy  how  well  they  were  all  doing. 
Even  that  'graceless  image,'  the  beautiful 
doll,  who  had  always  given  him  so  much 
trouble,  had  now  suddenly  discovered  her 
musical  heart  It  was  a  thousand  pities, 
be  said,  that  I  couldn't  be  there  to  see  and 
hear  all  that  But  the  doctor,  he  added, 
would  not  hear  of  my  premature  return, 


and  my  recovery  was  after  all  much  more 
important  than  a  few  successful  perform- 
ances of  the  *  Barber'  and  *  Don  Juan.' 

"To  me,  too,  at  first,  I  confess,  they 
were  very  indifferent.  But  when  Ludwig 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  great  artist 
with  more  and  more  enthusiasm,  a  slight 
wish  gradually  stirred  within  me,  which 
grew  at  last  into  an  irresistible  longing.  I 
adjured  the  good  rigorous  director  to  let 
me  go  for  at  least  two  days,  after  which 
I  should  obediently  return  to  him.  At 
last — on  the  eve  of  D'Andrade's  last  per- 
formance, a  repetition  of  *  Don  Juan ' — he 
yielded  to  my  entreaties.  In  order  to  pre- 
clude all  objection  on  my  husband's  part, 
I  didn't  ask  Ludwig  whether  he  too  would 
allow  this  intermezzo  in  my  long  term  of 
medical  treatment.  Only,  before  getting 
into  the  evening  train  that  was  to  bring  me 
home,  I  sent  him  a  telegram  announcing 
my  arrival.  I  looked  forward  to  seeing 
him  again  with  such  impetuous  joy,  that  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  the  glad  tidings 
might  waken  him  out  of  his  first  sleep. 

"  Not  till  I  had  arrived  at  my  destination 
did  my  heart  reproach  me  with  the  folly  of 
my  conduct.  It  was  four  in  the  morning,  a 
cold  fog-wind  was  sweeping  through  the 
city;  no  living  creature  was  astir.  There 
was  no  carriage  at  the  station,  but  I  found 
a  porter,  who  carried  my  little  portmanteau 
after  me.  When  I  reached  my  locked-up 
house — I  had  not  taken  a  house  key  with 
me — I  had  to  pull  the  bell  for  a  good  while, 
shivering  with  cold,  before  one  of  our 
maids  came  down  half  asleep,  and  opened 
the  door.  She  got  a  fright  when  she 
recognised  me,  as  if  I  had  risen  from  the 
.  grave.  *  When  had  my  telegram  arrived  ?  ' 
I  asked.  *  No  telegram  had  arrived,'  she 
answered.  If  her  master  had  been  long  in 
bed?  She  didn't  know.  He  had  told 
them  not  to  wait  for  him,  but  to  go  to  bed. 
He  would  join  the  theatre  people  at  the 
hotel  after  the  performance ;  there  was  to 
be  a  supper  in  honour  of  the  foreign  singer. 
He  had  taken  the  house-key  with  him. 

"  All  the  joy  with  which  I  had  looked 
forward  to  the  surprise  had  suddenly  left 
me.  My  heart  lay  heavy  in  my  breast  as  I 
climbed  the  stairs,  but  I  felt  no  presentiment 
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yet  of  an  approaching  disaster.     I  sent  the 

girl  back  to  bed  again  at  once,  only  taking 

the  candle  from  her  hand.     I  went  softly 

on  tiptoe  into  the  parlour,  and  listened  at 

the  next  door,  which  led  into  our  bedroom. 

Hearing  no  sound  from  there  either,  not  a 

breath,    I    entered    softly   with   trembling 

knees — the  bed  was  empty  !  " 

•  «  «  » 

She  stopped  a  moment.  The  remem- 
brance of  that  bitter  nocturnal  hour  took 
away  her  breath.  Then,  regaining  her 
self-control,  she  threw  back  her  head,  and 
her  voice  sounded  rough  and  constrained 
as  she  continued : 

"You  wonder,  I  suppose,  that  I  took 
that  so  much  to  heart  What  ground  was 
there  for  alarm?  Why  should  not  even 
the  most  virtuous  of  husbands  sit  up 
drinking  for  a  night,  never  dreaming  that 
his  young  wife  had  hastened  full  of  im- 
patient longing  to  his  arms  ?  Perhaps  the 
foreign  singer  was  accustomed  to  noc- 
turnal orgies.  *When  champagne  begins 
to'  send  the  blood  circling ' — who  thinks 
then  of  late  or  early  hours  ! 

"  But  no,  as  if  by  a  flash  of  second  sight, 
I  knew  that  it  was  not  so.  I  knew  him, 
too — I  knew  that  he  didn't  like  long 
drinking  bouts,  and  didn't  stay  after  mid- 
night even  in  the  merriest  company.  An 
unspeakably  bitter  feeling,  half- indignation, 
half-disgust,  came  over  me,  so  that  I  sank 
on  a  chair  beside  the  door,  and  listened 
motionless  to  the  night  and  my  sorrow- 
laden  heart.  Of  the  real  reason  of  his 
night  revel  I  had  not  the  remotest  sus- 
picion. I  was  only  convinced  that  some- 
thing low,  something  base  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  and  suddenly  estranged 
him  from  me.  This  and  the  other  flirt, 
against  whose  charms  he  had  not  been 
quite  proof,  occurred  to  me.  Perhaps  she 
had  taken  part  in  the  ovation  in  the  singer's 
honour,  and,  finding  Ludwig  in  the  absence 
of  his  young  wife  more  defenceless  than 
usual,  taken  opportunity  by  the  forelock — 
the  most  extravagant  thoughts  of  things 
such  as  one  reads  of  in  novels  went  through 
my  head,  and  my  efforts  to  explain  his 
staying  away  from  home  for  a  whole  night 
on  the  simple  and  innocent  theory  that  he 


had  preferred  to  sleep  off  an  unwonted 
intoxication  at  the  hotel  became  weaker 
and  weaker. 

"  Thus  I  sat  a  whole  endless  hour.  Then 
at  last  I  heard  the  house-door  open  and  his 
step  on  the  stair,  and  he  turned  the  key  in 
the  hall-door  as  cautiously  as  a  thief.  After  a 
moment  or  two  of  torment  he  entered  the 
bedroom.  He  did  not  see  me  at  once, 
but  only  gazed  with  wondering  eyes  at  the 
burning  candle  which  I*  had  placed  on  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then 
with  the  aspect  of  a  somnambulist,  quite 
pale  in  the  face,  he  turned  slowly  round, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  the  deadliest 
terror:  *You  here !  For  God's  sake,  how 
did  you  come? — how  long  have  you  been? — 
do  speak — is  it  possible ? ' 

"And  while  he  stuttered  that  he 
approached  me  slowly,  and,  as  I  did  not 
utter  a  syllable,  bowed  down  to  me  and 
raised  his  arms  as  if  to  draw  me  towards 
him,  as  a  tender  husband  welcomes  his 
wife  after  a  long  separation  —  always 
stammering:  *  Mai  wine,  is  it  really  you?' 
But  as  he  came  so  near  me  I  noticed  an 
odour  that  streamed  from  his  face  and 
hands — not  the  odour  of  wine  or  cigars — 
the  perfume  of  a  woman ! 

"  I  pushed  him  back  with  both  my 
hands,  and  sprang  up  from  my  chair.  *  Go,' 
I  said,  *  don't  touch  me.  I  know  whom 
you  have  come  from.  I  have  no  longer 
anything  in  common  with  you;  from  this 
hour  forward  we  are  separated.' 

"  He  started  back,  passed  his  hand  over 
his  brow,  and  looked  at  me  with  wide-open 
eyes.  When  he  met  my  icy  look,  his  head 
fell  on  his  breast,  as  if  he  were  a  poor 
.sinner  caught  in  the  act.  Thus  we  stood 
face  to  face  for  about  five  minutes. 

"  The  abyss  between  us  was  only  two 
paces  broad,  but  no  bridge  spanned  it,  and 
neither  of  us  had  wings. 

"  *  Mai  wine,'  said  he  at  last,  *  listen  to 
me,  you  must  listen  to  me — I  will  excuse 
nothing,  palliate  nothing,  but  if  you  con- 
sider, how  it  all  came ' 

"  *  I  won't  hear  a  word,*  I  interrupted 
him.  *  I've  no  longer  any  right  to  you,  nor 
you  to  me.  We  are  strangers  to  one 
another.     If  you  have  the  least  spark  of 
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chivalry  left  in  you,  you  will  leave  me  now 
without  another  word,  else  you  will  see  the 
loathsome  smell  of  patchouli  that  sunounds 
you,  and  which  I  know  only  too  well,  drive 
me  mad.' 

"  He  raised  his  eyes  again,  and  looked 
at  me  with  such  a  look  of  abject  misery 
that  he  seemed  absolutely  contemplible  to 
me.  This  man,  who  hadn't  even  the 
courage  of  his  crime,  this  poor  weakling  I 
had  loved.  I  turned  away  and  stepped  to 
the  window. 

"When  I   turned  back  into  the  room 


after  a  while,  it  was  empty ;  he  had  slunk 
out,  for  he  felt  that  it  was  all  over  between 
us. 

"I  instandy  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
and  then  sank  upon  the  chair  again ;  my 
last  strength  was  exhausted.  Oh,  if  only  I 
could  sleep,  if  only  I  could  know  nothing 
of  myself  for  one  hour  !  What  would  I  not 
have  given  for  that ! 

"  But  if  even  my  tortured,  down-trodden 
heart  had  let  me  rest,  he  grudged  nie  even 
this  relief. 

"  I  heard  thai  he  had  lemo-itttii  ^xax^^xw^ 
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close  to  the  door,  and  was  listening  to  me. 
After  awhile  he  began  to  speak.  He  had 
recovered  from  his  first  terror.  What  he 
had  not  dared  to  tell  me  to  my  face,  what  I 
had  refused  to  hear,  he  now  compelled  me 
to  live  through  with  him  again  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  How  the  brilliantly 
successful  performance  had  thrown  him 
into  a  kind  of  intoxication  even  before  the 
banquet  began,  how  the  immortal  work 
had  bewitched  him  as  if  for  the  first  time ; 
then  the  social  after-play  at  the  hotel,  where 
the  splendid  singer  had  enchanted  them  all 
to  ecstacy  by  singing  Spanish  and  Italian 
romances — and  the  thought  had  dwelt 
continuously  in  his  mind  how  I  would  have 
enjoyed  it,  and  this  made  him  quite  sad  at 
last,  so  that  Donna  Anna — that  same 
serpent  whose  name  I  won't  utter — teased 
and  scolded  him,  asking  him  how  he  could 
be  such  a  cold-blooded  fish,  and  not  say  a 
word  of  admiration  to  her  even  to-day, 
when  she  had  surpassed  herself.  And  how 
at  midnight  she  had  risen,  and  fallen  into 
great,  of  course  only  feigned,  dismay,  be- 
cause her  maid  hadn't  come  for  her.  What 
could  he  do  but  offer  to  escort  her?  And 
then,  how  he  had  gone,  half  as  if  in  a 
dream,  with  her  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
she  had  clung  to  him  closer  and  closer  in 
the  raw  night,  talking  of  her  wasted  life  and 
how  sorely  it  grieved  her  that  he  treated  her 
with  such  violent  coldness  and  disdain ;  in 
short  her  condition  had  really  touched  him 
at  last,  and  when,  arrived  at  her  house,  she 
turned  to  him  a  face  flooded  with  tears,  he 
hadn't  had  the  heart  to  leave  her  without 
any  consolation,  and  — still  only  as  a  good 
friend — had  kissed  her  lips.  Then  she  had 
suddenly  thrown  her  arms  round  him  so 
passionately  that  the  blood  had  rushed  to 
his  heart  and  he  had  completely  lost  his 
senses. 

"  He  went  on  speaking,  but  I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  hear  any  more.  I  had  sprung  up 
from  my  chair,  had  dragged  myself  to  the 
bed,  and  lay  stretched  upon  it,  my  head 
buried  in  the  pillow.  When  I  roused 
myself  again  after  awhile,  all  was  still  in  the 
next  room.  In  this  silence  of  the  grave  I 
felt  as  if  all  life  had  gone  out  of  me,  or  as 
if  I  were  now  only  a  poor  ghost  that  had 


returned  to  the  place  where  it  had  once 
been  happy.  I  didn't  even  feel  pain ;  my 
eyes  were  dry,  my  hands  as  cold  as  ice. 
So,  sitting  on  the  bed,  I  awaited  the 
morning. 

"It  came  slowly.  The  candle  had 
burned  to  the  socket  and  went  out.  Outside 
in  the  street  I  heard  the  first  vehicle  roll 
past.  Then  so  profound  an  exhaustion 
came  over  me  that  I  sank  back  on  the 
pillow  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

"It  was  full  day  when  I  awoke.  I 
looked  at  my  watch — eleven  !  At  this 
time  he  had  to  be  in  the  Theatre,  at 
the  rehearsal.  But  if  he  hadn't  gone  to-day? 
I  trembled  at  the  thought.  I  was  resolved 
never  to  speak  a  word  to  him  again. 

"  I  rang,  and  the  maid  came  in.  The 
master,  she  said,  had  gone  out  and  had  left 
orders  not  to  disturb  me.  I  was  tired  after 
my  journey,  and  would  sleep,  he  hoped, 
till  noon.  The  master,  I  said,  had  for- 
gotten that  I  must  continue  my  journey 
before  twelve.  I  was  to  go  to  the  south  to 
complete  my  recovery,  and  not  stay  at 
home  on  any  account.  I  told  her  to  remind 
him  of  this  when  he  came  home  from  the 
rehearsal  to  dinner. 

"  She  looked  at  me  with  all  her  eyes,  but 
I  told  her  no  more,  threw  a  few  necessary 
things  into  my  portmanteau,  and  sent  for  a 
cab.  Not  till  I  was  seated  in  a  railway 
carriage  and  the  train  began  to  move,  did 
the  spasm  in  my  soul  relax.  I  burst  into 
tears.  I  had  indeed  loved  him  once,  and 
how  dearly ! 

"  So  I  came  here  without  stopping.  A 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  had  spent  a 
winter  at  Gardone,  and  told  me  a  great 
deal  about  it.  That  was  my  first  destina- 
tion, but  the  great  house  and  the  crowds 
of  invalids  frightened  me  away.  Then  I 
fled  to  Salo,  and  now  I  was  to  meet  you 
here  and  be  reminded  of  everything  that  I 

would  so  passionately  fain  forget ! " 

*  *  if-  * 

He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  hers  again, 
and  said  : 

"  Thank  you  for  your  confidence,  my 
dear  friend.  Til  try  to  deserve  it.  And 
don't  think,  if  I  take  my  poor  friend's  part, 
that    I    don't    perfectly    understand    your 
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feeling,  and  recognise  the  justice  of  your 
resentment.  Only  you  must  try  to  do 
him  justice  too.  For  the  fact  that  he  takes 
what  you  call  his  crime — I  call  it  so,  too — 
quite  as  seriously  to  heart  as  you,  should  be 
an  extenuating  circumstance  in  your  eyes. 
Another,  less  noble,  man  wouldn't  have 
made  so  unreserved  a  confession  at  all, 
would  have  found  some  subterfuge  to 
explain  his  coming  home  so  late — he  might 
have  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  wine  and 
slept  an  hour  or  two  at  the  hotel,  or  some- 
thing else.  But  Ludwig — I  know  him  so 
well — I  know  what  an  anima  Candida  he  is, 
especially  towards  women,  though  they 
have  spoiled  him  so.  And  you  know  men 
think  of  certain  misdemeanours  otherwise 
than  your  sex,  I  mean  the  good  members 
of  your  sex.  For.  the  bad  ones  are  worse 
than  we.  He  has  never  been  capable  of  a 
vulgar  amour, ^^ 

She  flashed  a  challenging  glance  of  her 
black  eyes  at  him. 

"What?"  she  said.  "And  this  adven- 
ture with  a  person  of  whom  he  had  so  low 
an  opinion,  whose  character  he  judged  so 
correctly  ?  Oh,  if  it  had  been  another,  not 
one  so  utterly  unworthy  of  him ;  if  a 
demonic  passion  had  seized  him — there  is 
such  a  thing  as  bewitchment,  you  know — 
true,  the  consequences  would  have  been 
Ithe  same,  but  it  wouldn't  have  humbled  me 
so  profoundly  as  now  when  I  have  been 
sacrificed  to  a — z,  wench  !  " 

She  drew  her  little  cloak  round  her 
shoulders,  and  seemed  resolved  to  break 
off  the  conversation.  He  held  her  back  by 
the  arm. 

"  Even  then,"  said  he,  "  he  would  not  by 
this  one  false  step  have  struck  his  name  for 
all  time  from  the  list  of  men  of  honour.  A 
good  woman,  indeed,  will  never  quite 
understand  that,  in  the  eyes  of  many  men 
who  stoop  to  a  complaisant  woman 
without  love,  that  is  of  no  more  consequence 
than  if,  when  tormented  by  thirst,  they 
drink  from  a  glass  that  isn't  quite  clean.  It 
doesn't  degrade  them  in  the  same  way  as  it 
would  a  woman  who  let  herself  be  swept 
only  by  her  senses  into  giving  herself  away 
to  an  unworthy  man.  That's  connected 
with  mysterious  laws  of  nature  and    very 


wise  arrangements  of  civic  society.  In 
Ludwig's  case,  however — I'm  firmly  con- 
vinced of  this — it  wasn't  even  the  brutal 
compulsion  of  the  blood  that  lured  him 
into  that  lady's  net.  No,  as  I  know  him, 
many  quite  different  things  combined  to 
make  him  forget  his  conjugal  duty — the 
excitement  by  so  many  artistic  pleasures, 
wine,  which  always  throws  him  into  a  kind 
of  reverie,  and  finally  the  feeling  of  chivalry, 
which  has  ere  now  placed  many  a  good 
fellow  at  the  mercy  of  a  seductress  almost 
against  his  will." 

"  Chivalry  ?     You  wish  to  mock  me." 

"  No,  dear  madam,  I'm  quite  in  earnest : 
for  an  honourable,  but  not  very  ex- 
perienced, man  there  is  nothing  more 
painful  than  to  tell  a  woman  who  throws 
herself  into  his  arms  that  he  must 
decline  her  tenderness  because  he  cannot 
reciprocate  it.  One  knows  that  that's  the 
bitterest  mortification  one  can  inflict  on  a 
weak  creature,  because  one  wounds  the 
devoted  heart  and  the  vanity  of  the  rejected 
one  at  once,  and  the  example  of  Potiphar's 
wife  teaches  us  that  in  such  cases  women 
become  hyenas.  Imagine  Ludwig  on  that 
night  when  he  saw  the  woman  he  had 
always  treated  badly,  face  to  face  with  him 
in  tears,  and  consider  all  the  other  things 
that  had  sent  his  senses  in  a  whirl,  and  you 
will  admit  that  so  yielding  a  man  as  he  is 
couldn't  but  succumb  to  what  I  call  the 
power  of  the  hour,  an  hour  in  which  heaven 
and  hell  conspire  to  hurl  a  poor  mortal, 
tottering  on  the  brink,  headlong  into  the 
abvss." 

She  looked  gloomily  before  her.  After  a 
while  she  said  with  a  bitter  curl  of  the  lip  : 

"  So  there  is  an  excuse  for  every  mis- 
deed ?  No  protection  for  the  sacrcdness  of 
marriage  against  *  the  power  of  the  hour,' 
and  a  cunning  she-devil  may  succeed 
without  more  ado  in  seducing  every  soft- 
hearted man  from  his  duty  by  a  touching 
scene  in  a  comedy  ?  You  yourself,  who 
defend  him  so  warmly,  you  would,  like 
him — no,  from  all  he  has  told  me  of  your 
marriage,  I  don't  think  you  capable  of  such 
moral  weakness ;  you  would  have  known 
how  to  shun  the  supposed  chivalrous  duty, 
and  to  remain  faithful  to  your  beloved  wife."' 
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"  Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion,"  he 
answered  with  a  strangely  melancholy  smile, 
"but  I  can't  think  so  well  of  myself.  I 
can't  deem  it  a  merit  that  I  was  never  led 
into  any  similar  temptation.  For  the  rest, 
though  I  did  nothing  that  a  divorce  court 
would  have  to  condemn,  I  unhappily 
sinned  against  my  poor  wife  more  gravely 
than  your  husband  against  you. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  as  she  looked  at 
him  in  surprise,  "  this  woman,  who  was  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  loving  of  her  sex, 
had  cause  to  complain  of  me  quite  other- 
wise than  if  a  fugitive  aberration  of  the 
senses  had  estranged  me  from  her  a  single 
time.  Through  all  the  nine  years  that  I 
possessed  her  I  went  along  at  her  side  as 
if  I  owed  her  no  equivalent  for  her  bound- 
less devotion.  She  was  thirteen  years 
younger  than  I.  Ici  the  house  of  her 
parents,  whose  doctor  I  was,  I  had  got  to 
know  her  when  she  was  hardly  out  of  the 
nursery,  and  as  she  was  pretty  and  sensible 
and  well  brought  up,  it  occurred  to  me  one 
day  that  she  would  be  the  right  wife  for 
me,  as  I  knew  how  deeply  she  revered  me, 
and  what  a  good,  self-sacrificing  child  she 
had  been  to  her  sick  mother.  And  I 
needed  a  wife  who  made  no  great  demands 
on  me,  not  coquettish  or  too  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  content  with  the  obligatory 
pittance  of  tenderness  which  a  busy  doctor 
can  spare  his  partner  in  life.  So  I  married 
her  without  any  illusion  of  special  love  or 
even  passion,  and  we  lived  as  well  as  can 
be  expected  of  anybody  in  a  so-called 
marriage  of  convenience.  As  she  never 
complained,  and  always  showed  a  sweet  and 
amiable  face,  I  thought  that  she,  too,  re- 
garded our  relation  as  a  comfortably  reason- 
able one,  and  that  her  cool  nature  (for  such 
I  deemed  it)  secured  her  against  all 
passionate  claims  to  the  happiness  that  love 
can  give. 

"  I  myself  was  of  a  hotter  temperament, 
and  it  was  only  my  profession  that  saved 
me  from  violating  my  duty  as  a  husband. 
That  will  seem  strange  to  you,  for  most  of 
my  professional  brethren  are  but  too  apt  to 
ob^y  the  power  of  the  hour,  and  to  succumb 
to  the  frequent  temptations  to  which  they 
are  exposed  in  their  intercourse  with  weak 


or  coquettish  female  patients.  But,  when- 
ever I  had  a  medical  duty  to  perform,  I 
became  the  slave  of  my  profession,  and,  as 
the  Roman  lady  said,  a  slave  is  not  a  man. 
In  me  science  and  love  were  mutually 
incompatible.  I  needed  no  storm  of 
virtuous  principles  to  enable  me  to  escape 
the  numerous  snares  that  were  laid  for  me. 

"Then — Ludwig  will  have  told  you,  I 
daresay — my  poor  wife  fell  very  ill  of  an 
internal  disease  which  is  generally  cured  by 
an  operation.  Husbands  are  wont  to  dis- 
trust their  own  judgment  in  such  cases,  and 
I  consulted  two  of  my  older  professional 
brethren,  who  had  more  experience  than 
myself.  They  advised  against  the  opera- 
tion, which  might  have  endangered  life.  A 
third  authority,  whom  I  consulted,  con- 
firmed their  advice,  and,  though  almost 
convinced  that  this  was  the  only  chance  of 
saving  my  wife,  I  was  cowardly  and  pusil- 
lanimous enough  to  comply.  So  I  let  her 
die,  and  it  was  only  after  her  death  that  I 
recognised  that  she  might  have  been  saved 
to  me  by  an  undangerous  venture. 

"  Her  firmness,  her  gentle  heroism  in  the 
last  period  of  her  life  had  made  her  dearer 
to  me  than  ever  before.  And  how  pro- 
foundly was  I  moved  by  the  glimpse  I  got 
into  her  soul  through  her  diary,  which 
contained  the  most  touching  complaints 
of  my  coldness  mingled  with  expressions 
of  the  most  passionate  love,  restrained, 
notwithstanding  all  the  humility  and  de- 
votion of  her  nature,  by  her  feminine  pride, 
which  forbade  her  to  beg  for  what  was 
not  voluntarily  offered  her  ! 

"  Oh,  dear  madam,  how  I  appeared  to 
myself  then  as  a  criminal  that  durst  not 
hope  for  pardon !  I  will  spare  you  the 
description  of  my  ruined  and  desperate 
condition.  At  the  same  time  my  profession 
became  distasteful  to  me ;  I  had  murdered 
the  being  dearest  to  me  by  a  miserable  in- 
fatuation, how  then  was  I  to  trust  my 
power  and  my  knowledge  in  future  ?  And 
to  live  on  too  in  the  very  rooms  in  which 
my  misunderstood  and  sacrificed  happiness 
had  breathed — that  was  beyond  the  strength 
of  man. 

"  I  wound  up  all  my  affairs  and  fled  to 
this  place,  where  I  have  now  exf)erienced 
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for  five  years  the  slow  but  sure  healing 
power  of  Time.  Even  my  medical  practice 
I  have  resumed,  in  a  very  modest  form 
indeed,  without  a  plate  on  my  door,  and 
only  because  I  feel  in  myself  the  power  to 
be  more  useful,  perhaps,  to  suffering 
humanity  than  so  many  blunderers  of  my 
guild  with  great  names  and  still  greater 
fees.  If  I  make  mistakes,  I  at  least  make 
them  gratis.  And  so  I've  gradually  re- 
covered my  lost  equilibrium,  and  even  the 
indelible  recollections  can  no  longer  shake 
it  at  its  foundations.'' 

«  •  •  • 

He  rose,  took  off  his  broad  black  felt 
hat,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  hair. 

"  It  has  become  sultry,  and  we  have 
talked  ourselves  hot  besides.  Do  you  see 
the  dark  cloud  there  over  the  mountains  ? 
We  shall  have  a  temparaletto  and  heavy  rain, 
I  hope  ;  then  you  will  be  astonished  to  see 
now  the  chestnut  twigs,  which  are  still 
almost  bare,  cover  themselves  thickly  with 
leaves  overnight.  Yes,  overnight  not  a 
few  things  develop  here  that  would  take  a 
long  time  up  yonder  in  the  colder  zone.  I 
shan't  accompany  you  home,  for  I  still 
have  a  visit  to  pay  at  Gardone.  But  we 
part  good  friends,  do  we  not?  And  you 
won't  think  any  more  of  running  away  from 
me?" 

"If  you  promise  me  not  to  return  to 
what  I've  confided  to  you,  and  to  make 
no  attempt  to  cure  me." 

"  My  hand  on  it,"  said  he,  offering  his 
hand,  which  she  grasf>ed  with  a  slight 
pressure.  "You  know  what  a  respect  I 
have  for  that  greatest  of  healers,  with 
whose  work  poor  bunglers  like  us  ought 
not  to  meddle.  Only  you'll  allow  me,  I 
hope,  to  take  a  little  care  of  your  nerves." 

He  nodded  to  her  kindly,  and  leaving 
the  little  lane,  struck  into  the  Gardone 
road.  When  she  rose,  too,  a  few  seconds 
later  and  walked  out  into  the  open  road, 
she  saw  his  tall,  broad-shouldered  figure 
striding  along,  hat  in  hand,  with  youthful 
speed,  and  suddenly  turning  round  with  a 
slight  bow  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  her, 
when  he  saw  her  standing  and  looking  after 
him.  She  blushed  a  little  and  turned 
towmrds  Salo.     But  for  the  first  time  since 


that  night  she  felt  some  warmth  at  her 
heart  again,  which  had  lain  like  a  lump  ot 
ice  in  her  breast  ever  since. 

The  thunderstorm  burst  that  evening, 
and  the  night  brought  a  torrent  of  rain, 
which  lured  forth  all  the  lingering  spring 
blossoms  all  at  once.  In  the  morning  the 
garden  of  the  Hotel  Salo  was  in  all  its 
glory ;  a  soft  balmy  breeze  was  blowing 
round  the  palms  and  agaves  and  stirring 
the  pennons  of  the  little  barks  that  lay 
slightly  rocking  at  their  chains.  When  the 
doctor  came  at  noon  he  found  the  young 
lady  lying  in  an  American  rocking-chair, 
where,  after  she  had  lain  an  hour  or  two 
lost  in  dreamy  thought,  a  light  sleep  had 
come  over  her.  He  gazed  awhile  with 
hearty  delight  at  the  strong  and  beautiful 
features,  the  broad  eyelids,  and  the  softly- 
swelled  but  somewhat  too  pallid  mouth. 
The  little  red  parasol  that  had  half  sunk 
back  over  the  high  back  of  the  chair  shed 
a  warm  shimmer  over  the  face,  a  lock  ot 
her  slightly  waving  hair  hung  over  forehead 
and  temple,  the  fine  dark  brows  were  drawn 
together  as  in  a  dream  of  fear,  and  the 
breast  was  breathing  heavily.  He  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  waken  her.  Just 
then  the  lunch  bell  rang  on  the  terrace  and 
the  sleeper  started  up  in  confusion.  She 
had  had  a  sleepless  night,  she  said,  and 
had  now  been  soothed  to  sleep  by  the 
quiet  gentle  sun. 

"  All  the  better  !  "  said  he.  "  We  have 
no  more  effective  medicament  in  our 
apothecaries'  shops  than  such  a  sun-sleep, 
and  need  not  anxiously  measure  the  doses. 
But  this  remedy  doesn't  make  night-sleep 
unnecessary." 

At  table  they  sat  side  by  side  with  no 
longer  any  empty  chair  between  them.  He 
talked  cheerfully  of  indifferent  matters,  but 
she  seemed  sometimes  hardly  to  listen. 
When  he  asked  her  then  about  the  treat- 
ment at  the  sanatorium,  she  had  to  answer 
his  questions  indeed,  but  did  so  mono- 
syllabically  and  without  any  interest  in 
what  she  said.  He  saw  clearly  that  she 
was  still  entirely  under  the  spell  of  her  fate. 

An  hour  after  lunch  the  maid  knocked 
at  her  door.  The  doctor  had  come,  she 
said,  with  a  little  carriage,  and  had  sent  to 
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ask  the  Signora  if  she  would  take  a  drive 
with  him. 

In  the  first  moment  she  was  going  to 
say  no,  but  she  reflected  that  she  had  no 
valid  excuse,  for  he  would  not  allow  the 
wish  to  bury  herselCjin  her  hopeless  grief 
to  pass.  So  she  only  nodded,  donned 
quickly  her  little  black  hat  with  the  small 
grey  ostrich-feather,  and  followed  the  maid 
through  the  corridor  to  the  back-door 
of  the  house,  past  which  the  highway 
runs. 

"  I  must  do  you  the  honours  of  my  lake 
a  little,"  cried  her  friend,  who  was  waiting 
for  her  beside  the  light  one-horse  carriage. 
"Just  to-day,  after  all  the  dust  has  been 
washed  away  from  its  shores,  it  presents 
itself  in  its  most  splendid  aspect,  and  one 
hasn't  eyes  enough  to  enjoy  all  its  glory. 
But  you  seem  still  irresolute  whether  you 
ought  to  trust  yourself  to  this  somewhat 
slender  framework.  Or  is  it  my  company 
that  makes  it  doubtful  ?  Are  you  afraid 
that  people's  tongues  will  wag  if  we  look 
at  a  beautiful  piece  of  God's  earth  together  ? 
But  you  know  a  doctor  isn't  a  man,  much 
less  one  with  grey  hair." 

"  Oh,"  said  she  calmly,  "  I  feel  perfectly 
free  so  far  as  the  world's  judgment  is  con- 
cerned, and  nobody  has  any  right  now 
to  call  me  to  account  for  what  I  do  or 
refrain  from  doing.  It's  very  kind  of  you 
to  wish  to  be  my  cicerone,  though  I'm  not 
cheerful  company." 

He  lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  spoke  a 
few  Italian  words  to  the  driver,  and  the 
light  vehicle  rattled  away. 

"  You  are  still  too  weak  for  long  walks," 
said  he.  "  Stroll  up  and  down  in  the 
garden,  lie  down  in  the  rocking-chair,  and 
drive  about  for  an  hour  or  two  in  this 
bracing  air.  I  promise  you  that,  if  you 
look  at  yourself  in  the  glass  after  a  week, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much 
redder  your  lips  and  how  much  brighter 
your  eyes  will  have  become.  And  let  us 
agree  to  speak  to  one  another  only  when 
we  really  have  something  to  say.  Nothing 
is  more  tiring  than  an  empty  conversation 
carried  on  in  order  not  to  be  silent.  And 
with  sucih  a  paradise  before  him,  even  the 
most  brilliant  of  talkers  would  do  well  to 


restrict  himself  to  occasional  ejaculatory 
sounds  of  nature." 

They  drove  up  the  broad  road  to  Tor- 
mini,  every  turn  of  which  opens  up  a  new 
view  of  the  lake  below.  Right  and  left 
round  the  black-roofed,  weather-beaten 
little  houses  stood  the  vineyards  in  new- 
born green,  here  and  there  a  little  almond 
tree  with  its  delicate  blossoms,  and  the 
olive-clad  slopes  behind.  The  higher  they 
got,  the  more  gloriously  the  many-glenned 
Chiese  valley  expanded  around  them,  the 
more  sublimely  the  broad  top  of  Monte 
Baldo,  still  glistening  with  snow,  towered 
over  the  bright  blue  depths  of  the  lake. 
They  kept  their  agreement  faithfully.  He 
only  told  her  the  names  of  the  little 
villages  they  drove  through,  and  when  they 
reached  the  high  spot  where  the  steam- 
tramway  to  Brescia  crosses  the  road,  he 
asked  her  if  she  was  thirsty,  adding  that 
they  could  get  a  drinkable  glass  of  wine 
at  the  station-house  of  Tormini. 

She  shook  her  head.  She  was  intoxi- 
cated already,  she  said,  with  the  strong 
March  air,  the  sun,  and  all  the  magic 
of  this  southern  world.  He  himself,  how- 
ever, drank  some  red  wine,  and  gave  the 
driver,  an  honest-hearted  fellow  who  stimu- 
lated his  horse  at  times  with  humorous 
speeches,  the  rest  of  the  bottle.  Then 
they  drove  over  to  the  little  Church  of 
San  Pietro  and  through  two  or  three 
blackish  little  hamlets  slowly  by  a  wide 
roundabout  road  down  again.  The  moun- 
tains on  the  eastern  shore  were  beginning 
to  take  a  violet  hue,  for  in  and  before 
the  Church  they  had  rested  over  an  hour. 
They  had  found  it  hard  to  tear  themselves 
away  from  that  ethereal  spot  with  its  wide 
view  of  valleys  and  heights. 

"There,"  said  he,  as  he  lifted  her  out  of 
the  carriage  again  before  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  "  you'll  sleep  better  to-night  than  you 
did  last  night.  To-morrow,  an  hour  and 
a  half  before  lunch,  I'll  come  with  another 
simple  remedy  for  deranged  nerves,  which 
also  can  be  applied  in  the  open  air.  But  III 
not  tell  you  what  it  is  yet.     Felice  notte  I " 

He  gave  her  a  vigorous  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  walked  towards  his  lonely  home. 
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Next  day  he  found  her  again  in  the 
garden,  in  the  half-round  bamboo  bower, 
which  let  in  a  mild  glimmer  of  the  sun. 
For  it  was  already  too  warm  on  the  sunny 
garden  paths. 

He  had  a  chess-board  under  his  arm, 
and  this  he  placed  on  the  stone  table  in  the 
middle,  and  pulled  in  a  chair. 

"  You  needn't  give  me  a  bulletin  about 
your  night's  rest,"  he  cried.  "  I  see  already 
by  your  eyes  that  you  slept  at  least  eight 
hours.  Bravo !  But  throw  away  that 
artistic  stitchery  of  yours,  which  is  against 
doctor's  orders.  I  bring  you  a  much  more 
suitable  pastime,  which  fatigues  the  head  a 
little  more  perhaps,  but  calms  the  blood 
and  the  nerves  !  Do  you  know  the  game  ? 
No?  Then  I  must  teach  you.  Who 
knows  what  a  talent  may  be  dormant  in 
you,  so  that  you  will  soon  beat  your 
teacher?  Which,  for  the  rest,  will  be  no 
great  feat,  for  I'm  no  match  for  one  of  the 
real  masters." 

They  got  so  absorbed  in  the  lesson  that 
they  were  loth  to  stop  when  the  bell  rang 
for  lunch.  In  the  afternoon  the  little 
carriage  drove  up  again,  but  the  old 
patched  apron  had  been  replaced  by  a  new 
one,  and  the  wheels  had  been  washed. 
Francesco  said,  with  a  bow  to  Malwine, 
he  had  told  his  master  the  little  carriage 
was  too  shabby  for  so  beautiful  a  lady. 
The  doctor  laughingly  translated  that  to 
his  companion  as  they  rolled  along  the 
road  again. 

"You've  made  a  conquest,"  said  he. 
"The  good  fellow — ^just  look,  he  has  not 
only  dressed  up  the  carriage,  but  also  his 
own  worthy  person.  The  people  here  have 
a  lively  feeling  for  all  that  is  beautiful." 

She  heard  that  without  the  slightest 
blush  or  smile,  and  looked  out  absent- 
mindedly  at  the  lake.  Nothing  cheerful, 
emanating  from  a  human  source,  found 
entrance  yet  to^  her  troubled  mind. 

But  the  magic  of  those  exquisite 
shores  acted  on  her  soul  as  they  drove 
this  time  along  the  other  side,  past 
one  little  place  after  another,  Gardone, 
Fasano^  Mademo,  Toscolano,  till  they 
at  last  reached  Gargnano,  where  the 
doctor  told  the  driver  to  stop.     He  led  his 


companion  into  the  little  garden  of  the 
clean  inn  by  the  lake,  where  he  left  her  at 
tea  under  laurel  and  pomegranate  trees. 

"  I  take  leave  of  you,  my  dear  friend,  for 
a  short  hour.  In  one  of  the  old  courts  I 
began  a  water-colour  study  just  a  year  ago 
to-day,  and  now,  as  the  light  is  the  same 
again,  I  want  to  add  a  few  touches  to  it. 
You  won't  find  the  time  long  till  then. 
The  landlady  is  a  bright,  clever  woman,  and 
there  she  is  coming  out  to  you." 

When  he  returned  after  less  than  an 
hour,  he  found  Frau  Malwine  alone,  her 
chin  resting  on  her  hand,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  blue  surface  of  the  lake.  He  saw  at 
once  that  she  had  been  weeping  ;  the  con- 
versation with  the  landlady  seemed  to  have 
excited  her,  but  he  took  good  care  to  take 
no  notice  of  it,  and  as  she  composed  her- 
self and  asked  about  his  study,  he  opened 
the  colour-box  in  whose  lid  the  little  picture 
was  inserted,  and  was  evidently  pleased 
that  she  highly  admired  the  still  sketchy, 
but  very  talented  piece  of  work. 

"  This  little  botchery,"  said  he,  "gives  me 
no  end  of  pleasure.  You  can't  imagine  how 
much  more  intensely  one  enjoys  such  a  piece 
of  reality  when  one  tries  to  steal  away  its 
hidden  charms.  I  have  done  this  from  an 
early  age,  and  during  my  years  of  busy 
medical  practice  I  often  longed  for  it. 
Well,  what  one  wishes  in  youth,  one  has  in 
old  age  in  plenty.  Hut  now,  when  I  could 
play  the  dilettante  with  it  to  my  heart's 
content  all  day  long,  I  notice  that  I  have 
learned  too  little  and  have  too  little  talent 
to  make  a  right  artist  of  myself  at  my 
time  of  life." 

Then  he  went  into  the  house  to  pay  for 
the  little  collation.  She  had  done  that 
already  herself  He  learned  from  the  land- 
lady that  when  she  had  begun  to  speak  of 
matrimonial  matters  with  the  beautiful 
young  lady,  believing  her  to  be  his  secret 
fiancee^  her  eyes  had  suddenly  become  very 
sad,  and  she  had  broken  off  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  She  isn't  happy,"  said  the  doctor,  "and 
her  health  is  delicate  too.  But  I  hope  to 
cure  her." 

"  You  ought  to  marry  her,  doctor.  That 
would  be  the  best  cure,  and  it  would  be 
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A  silent  anger  rose  in  him  thai  she  could  ill-lreal  h. 


cheerful  again, 
and  Che  glorious  ■ 
scenery,  the  finest 
and  most  varied 
on  the  whole 
lake,  soon  helped 
him  over  his 
qualm  of  melan- 
choly.      Nay, 


he 


talkative  than  the 
day  before,  and 
did  not  tesirict 
himself  Co  mere 
ecstatic  "sounds 
of  nature." 

Sometimes  the 
driver  had  to  stop 
when  the  doctor's 
sharp  eye  had 
detected  by  the 
wayside  some 
rare  early  flower, 
which  he  must 
needs  gather  to 
lay  in  his  com- 
panion's lap. 
When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  hotel 
she   had   a    great 


many-' 


ured 


bouqu< 

hands,  and  knew 

the  name  of  every 


good  for  yourself  to  have  such  a  dear 
wife." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of !  She  isn't 
free  to  marry  now.  And  even  if  she  were — 
an  old  boy  like  me " 

"  Chi  chil"  she  exclaimed.  "The  little 
sprinkling  of  dust  on  your  thick  hair  !  You 
could  cast  your  eyes  on  the  youngest  yet." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  went  to 
call  Frau  Malwine.  Sitting  close  beside 
her  in  the  swift  little  carriage,  he  had  to 
think  continually  of  the  landlady's  words. 
Yes,  indeed,  now  at  the  side  of  a  loved 
wife — this  wife^ — life  would  begin  again  for 
him.  But  "  away  thou  dream,  golden  as 
thou  art ! "      He    forced    himself  to  be 


The  following  days  were  spent   in  the 

If  Francesco's  little  carriage  did  not 
drive  up  to  the  hotel  in  the  afternoon,  it 
was  only  because  the  doctor  had  ordered 
the  boatman  of  the  house  to  wait  for  him 
and  the  young  lady  at  the  water-stair  with 
his  bark.  Then  they  rowed  down  the 
bay,  where  the  old  town  with  its  two 
churches  and  blooming  little  gardens 
before  the  old  houses  looked  particularly 
picturesque,  over  to  the  cemetery  along  the 
grave  long  row  of  cypresses  that  guard  the 
peace  of  the  dead  like  solemn  sentinels,  or 
far  out  to  Cape  Manerba  and  the  Garda 
island  with  its  high-piled  castle  and   th^ 
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grottoes  on  the  beach  into  which  the  lake 
flows  with  its  crystal  waves.  On  these 
excursions  the  doctor  was  more  talkative 
than  usual,  told  stories  of  the  frugal  but 
contented  life  of  the  fisher-folk  which  he 
had  got  to  know  thoroughly  as  theu* 
medical  helper  in  time  of  need,  and  sank 
at  times  into  pensive  study  of  the  changeful 
play  of  colours,  sometimes  breaking  out 
into  humorous  lamentations  that  it  was 
not  given  to  a  water-colour  bungler  to  re- 
produce the  like  of  that 

The  young  lady  let  all  this  pass,  as  if 
what  she  saw  and  heard  touched  her  outer 
senses  only.  Only  rarely  did  she  ask  her 
companion  a  question,  but  the  pressure  of 
her  hand  when  he  took  leave  of  her  after 
such  an  excursion  told  him  that  his  faithful 
endeavours  were  not  thrown  away  on  an 
ingrate.  A  slight  red  began  to  bloom  again 
in  her  cheeks,  and  her  mouth  unlearned 
that  evil  quiver  that  indicated  a  bitter 
emotion  of  the  soul. 

Everybody  in  the  house  noticed  the 
change.  Signora  Triaca,  the  old  landlord's 
wife,  congratulated  the  doctor  on  the 
success  of  his  treatment.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "  Lasciar  tempo  a  I  tempo  ^'^ 
said  he.  "  We're  not  over  the  hill 
yet" 

He  had  only  told  them  that  the  young 
lady  was  the  wife  of  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
come  to  recover  from  a  severe  nervous 
malady  in  the  stillness  of  this  southern 
spring. 

About  the  tenth  day  after  her  arrival, 
when  Frau  Malwine  came  to  her  usual 
game  of  chess  in  the  bamboo  bower,  she 
saw  a  letter  lying  on  the  stone  table  at 
which  her  friend  had  already  seated  himself 
to  arrange  the  chessmen.  A  deep  red  shot 
into  her  face.  She  could  hardly  utter  her 
morning  greeting,  and  remained  standing 
motionless  beside  her  chair,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  gravel  of  the  garden-path. 

"  There's  a  letter  from  Ludwig,"  said  he 
indifferently,  as  he  went  on  arranging  the 
pieces.  "  He  enclosed  it  in  one  to  me,  in 
order  to  be  sure,  I  suppose,  that  it  really 
came  into  your  hands.  Won't  you  read  it 
firrt?" 

She  remained  speechless  for  awhile. 


"What  has  he  written  to  you?"  she 
brought  out  at  last  with  difficulty. 

"  Oh,  nothing  of  what  has  passed  between 
you.  Only  that  he  is  glad  to  know  that 
you  are  under  my  care,  as  you  are  still 
much  in  need  of  medical  advice.  Unfor- 
tunately he  can't  get  away  yet  to  take  care 
of  you  himself.  The  only  thing  that  sur- 
prises me  is  how  he  got  to  know  that  you're 
here.  You  resolved,  you  know,  not  to 
write  a  word  to  him." 

She  blushed  still  deeper. 

"  I've  committed  an  indiscretion,"  she 
said.  "  As  I  hadn't  made  preparations  for 
so  warm  a  climate,  and  left  home  in  incon- 
siderate haste,  I'm  not  provided  with 
clothes  such  as  I  need  here.  So  I  wrote 
to  my  maid  and  told  her  to  pack  what  is 
necessary  in  a  trunk  and  send  it  after  me. 
I  couldn't  tell  her  to  say  nothing  about  it 
to  her  master,  without  exciting  her  surprise. 
But  it  doesn't  matter.  The  theatre  won't 
be  closed  for  eight  weeks  yet,  and  nobody 
can  take  his  place.  Ix)ng  ere  he's  free  I'll 
have  found  another  place  of  refuge." 

"  H'm !  Well,  as  you  please.  Fve 
promised  you  not  to  speak  of  this  matter 
with  you  any  more.  I  hope  you'll  then  be 
so  far  restored  physically,  too,  that  you  can 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  without  injury 
to  your  health.  Now  shall  we  finish  our 
interrupted  game  of  yesterday,  or  begin  a 
new  one  ? " 

She  took  no  notice  of  his  question. 

"  Will  you  answer  him?"  she  said,  and 
her  voice  betravcd  her  violent  emotion. 
"  What  will  you  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word,  of  course,  of  the  abyss 
between  you,  into  which,  you  see,  he  on 
his  part  hasn't  allowed  me  to  look.  Only 
that  I  rejoice  to  say  you're  evidently  re- 
covering— for  that  you  are,  thank  God ! — 
and  that  I'm  happy  to  be  able  to  devote 
to  his  amiable  wife  my  poor  services  as 
cicerone.      But  won't  you  read  his  letter  ?  " 

He  handed  it  to  her.  She  took  it  with 
two  trembling  fingers,  held  it  a  second  or 
two  in  her  hand,  and  then  tore  it  through 
the  middle,  unopened.  Her  face  had 
become  deadly  pale  again,  and  a  glitter  as 
of  insanity   flickered   in   her  eyes   as  she 
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slowly  tore  the  letter  into  little  bits,  and 
let  them  fall  to  the  ground.  Then  she 
said  only  : 

"  I  can't  play  to-day,  and  should  like  to 
spend  the  afternoon,  too,  alone.  I  hope 
ril  be  better  to-morrow." 

She  greeted  him  with  an  absent  look, 
and  left  him.  He  looked  after  her  till  she 
disappeared  in  the  house. 

"  Oh,   oh ! "   said    he.       "  Are    we     no 

further  yet?     There'll  be  a  hard  piece  of 

work  still  to  do.     Poor  woman  ! " 
♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Next  day  she  came  towards  him  with  an 
embarrassment,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
a  more  cordial  look  and  tone,  which  clearly 
showed  that  she  wished  to  obliterate  the 
impression  of  that  vehement  scene.  She 
brought  him  a  little  kerchief  of  white  silk, 
in  the  comers  of  which  she  had  em- 
broidered little  arabesques.  He  was  to 
wrap  it  round  his  neck  on  windy  excursions, 
for  he  had  told  her  that  he  was  apt  to 
catch  cold  in  the  inclement  season  of  the 
year.  The  present  greatly  delighted  him, 
and  he  kissed  for  the  first  time  the  beauti- 
ful white  hand  that  had  laboured  for  him. 
Then  they  sat  at  the  table  together  more 
monosyllabic  than  usual. 

It  was  a  rainy  day,  and  was  followed 
by  several  such.  Even  in  that  southern 
clime  April  made  its  caprices  felt.  As 
excursions  by  water  or  land  were  out  of 
the  question,  they  spent  the  long  grey 
afternoon  hours  at  the  chessboard,  and  the 
young  lady  proved  so  docile  a  pupil  that 
her  teacher  soon  found  it  necessary  to  play 
his  very  best  in  order  not  to  be  beaten. 
When  she  gained  a  game  for  the  first  time 
and  he  praised  her,  her  eyes  shone  with  a 
childlike  joyous  pride.  But  she  shook  her 
head  and  said : 

"  YouVe  let  me  win." 

"Certainly  not  intentionally,"  he  an- 
swered. "But  Fve  played  absent- 
mindedly.  I  was  continually  looking  at 
the  fine  blue  veins  of  your  hand.  I  was 
struck  for  the  first  time  by  the  likeness  of 
this  hand  to  another  that  has  long  been 
resting  in  the  grave.  It  was  somewhat 
slenderer  than  yours,  but  the  fingers  moved 
exactly  so  when  she  took  a  piece  from  the 


board.  Alas !  in  all  the  eight  years  we 
lived  together  we  didn't  play  with  one 
another    much  oftener  than  I  with    you." 

Contrary  to  his  wont  he  came  back  to 
the  hotel  that  evening.  The  landlady  had 
promised  to  sing  to  a  little  circle  of  in- 
timate friends.  They  met  in  the  draw- 
ing-room beside  the  entrance-hall,  which 
was  seldom  used,  because  it  was  dark  and 
cool.  Now  in  the  softened  lamplight  it 
looked  cosy,  and  though  it  was  too  plenti- 
fully furnished  with  cushioned  seats  and 
carpets,  the  voice  of  the  singer,  whom  one 
of  the  guests  accompanied  on  the  piano, 
sounded  powerful  enough.  It  was  a  strong 
mezzo-soprano,  which  in  its  best  period 
would  certainly  have  filled  an  opera  house, 
and  whose  tones  at  once  indicated  the  good 
Italian  school.  The  singer  began  with 
Neapolitan  and  Venetian  popular  songs, 
then  gave  a  well-known  song  of  Gounod's, 
and  finally  a  bravura  from  some  unknown 
Didonc  abbandonata^  in  which  the  be- 
trayed queen  hurls  all  her  anger  and 
grief  after  the  unfaithful  Trojan  hero. 

The  doctor,  who  sat  beside  Malwine, 
started  convulsively  at  the  first  tones  of 
this  composition,  which  was  well  known  to 
him,  and  cast  a  spying  look  at  his  neigh- 
bour. Only  her  intense  pallor  told  him 
how  hard  it  was  for  her  to  control  her 
emotion.  When  the  air  was  ended,  and 
the  little  audience  clapped  their  hands  in 
eager  applause,  she  rose  quickly,  went  up 
to  the  singer,  whispered  something  into  her 
ear,  and  then  hastily  left  the  room. 

"  Povereita  !  "  said  the  landlady,  looking 
after  her  full  of  sympathy.  "  She  is  suffer- 
ing from  so  violent  a  megrim  that  every 
tone  was  a  torment  to  her.  Have  you  no 
remedy  for  that,  doctor  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Sleep  and  Time !"  said  he.  "  Your  air, 
dear  madam,  was  not  exactly  a  lullaby." 

Next  day  his  friend  confessed  to  him  that 
she  had  had  a  fit  of  hysterical  weeping,  and 
had  not  fallen  asleep  till  after  midnight. 

Then  the  rainy  weather  ceased,  and  the 
first  morning  the  sun  scared  the  last  mist- 
flakes  from  the  mountains,  a  full  summer 
seemed  to  be  glittering  over  the  lake,  and 
even  tempted  out  the  little  fruit-bulbs  on 
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the  fig-tree  in  the  garden  along  with  the 
leaves. 

"  Get  ready  early  for  an  excursion  on  the 
lake  to-morrow,  Frau  Malwine,"  said  the 
doctor,  when  she  joined  him  in  the  bamboo 
bower.  "We're  going  to  Sermione,  the 
peninsula  on  the  southern  shore,  which  the 
old  Roman  poet  who  had  a  villa  there  has 
rendered  famous.  But  for  the  tender 
verses  in  which  he  sang  its  praises,  it  would 
probably  not  have  been  so  diligently  visited 
these  two  thousand  years,  for  its  charms 
are  not  of  the  coquettish  or  ostentatious 
kind  that  makes  such  a  quiet  nook  re- 
nowned. But,  like  Catullus,  I  have  loved 
it  from  of  old,  this  pearl  of  all  islands  and 
peninsulas,  and  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
charming  than  the  Isola  di  Garda  or  the 
celebrated  two  islands  in  the  I-ago  Maggiore. 
At  ten  the  steamer  comes  from  Riva,  and 
takes  on  those  who  want  to  go  to  Sermione 
or  past  it  to  Desenzano." 

"You  know  I  never  keep  people 
waiting,"  she  answered.  "  I  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  making  the  acquaintance 
of  your  favourite." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  hour  she 
appeared  next  morning  in  the  garden,  and 
saw  him  waiting  for  her  at  the  landing- 
bridge.  He  greeted  her  with  a  trustful 
wave  of  his  big  grey  linen  parasol. 

"The  weather  is  simply  divine,"  he  cried. 
"But  cospetto I  how  beautiful  you  are  to- 
day !  Poor  Catullus  !  Pity  he  can't  receive 
3rou  at  his  villa  and  take  you  through  it." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  paid  her  a 
compliment.  But  she  really  looked  so 
young  and  charming  in  her  bright  summer 
dress,  with  the  broad-brimmed  hat  of  silver 
grey  straw,  over  which  lay  a  thick  bouquet 
of  red  poppy  blossoms,  that  his  heart  could 
not  well  help  leaping  over  his  lips.  A 
smile  flitted  over  her  quiet  face  as  she 
answered : 

"Your  summer  suit  becomes  you,  too, 
and  makes  you  look  at  least  ten  years 
younger.  Tliis  wonderful  sun  makes  every- 
thing beautiful.  Just  see  how  the  garden 
is  blooming.  And  the  lake  out  there — . 
I  can't  believe  that  the  sea  at  Naples  and 
Messina  shines  with  a  deeper  lustre." 


"  Certainly  not,"  he  said.  "  But  youVe 
to  see  quite  other  miracles  on  old  Benacus 
yet." 

The  steamer  came  rustling  up,  un- 
fortunately full  of  tourists  who  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  the  glorious  day.  Several 
of  the  guests  of  the  Hotel  Salo  stepped 
over  the  gangway,  and  sat  down  under  the 
wide-stretched  awning  of  the  deck  reserved 
for  first-class  passengers. 

"Come  forward,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  We  can  escape  the  crowd  under  my 
parasol  beside  the  honest  country  folks  of 
the  second-class." 

The  beautiful  ship  now  steamed  past  the 
church  to  the  harbour,  where  some 
passengers  embarked  and  disembarked, 
then  swept  in  a  wide  curve  through  the 
bay  of  Salo,  and  turned  southwards.  The 
two  under  the  linen  sunshade  sat  silent 
side  by  side,  and  even  refrained  from 
admiring  exclamations,  utterly  lost  in  the 
glow  of  colours  in  which  the  radiant  sun 
bathed  shore  and  height.  Only  once  he 
said,  after  a  long  look  at  her  softly  reddened 
young  face : 

"  You're  happy,  dear  madam  !  "  She 
only  nodded.  "  Yes,"  he  added,  "  there 
are  moments  when  one's  own  life,  so  to 
speak,  sinks  away,  and  one  feels  as  if 
dissolved  into  the  All.  I've  never  felt 
that  so  much  as  on  this  lake,  but 
only,  till  now,  when  I  had  rowed  far  out 
alone.  To-day  for  the  first  time  with 
another." 

When,  after  a  rapid  steam  of  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  the  steamer  arrived  near  the 
peninsula,  on  whose  shallow  shore  she 
could  not  touch,  little  fishermen's  barks 
rowed  towards  her  to  receive  the  pas- 
sengers who  wished  to  land.  A  dozen  or 
two  of  tourists  went  ashore,  and  then  at 
once  set  to  work  to  visit  the  grottoes  of 
Catullus  and  the  other  sights  mentioned 
in  the  guide  books. 

"  We'll  not  be  foolish  enough  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  in  so  large  a 
company,"  said  the  doctor.  "We'll  let  the 
profane  swarm  go  their  ways,  while  we 
lunch  at  the  inn  yonder,  which  bears  the 
graceful  name  '  Promessi  sposi '  on  its  sign. 
When    we've    finished    our   collation    the 
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horde  will  return,  and  we'll  have  the  realm 
for  ourselves  alone." 

They  strolled  through  the  lanes  of  the 
little  hamlet  to  the  inn,  where  the  landlord 
and  landlady  received  the  doctor  as  an 
honoured  friend.  He  ordered  their  meal, 
and  then  led  his  companion  through  the 
house  into  a  cleanly  kept  court  at  the  side 
of  the  lake,  where  a  few  covered  tables 
stood  under  fig  and  oleander  trees. 
Through  an  opening  in  the  wall  one  saw  a 
kind  of  harbour,  in  which  lay  fishing-boats 
rocked  by  restless  waves. 

"It's  particularly  beautiful  here  in 
autumn,"  said  he,  after  they  had  sat  down. 
"  Do  you  see  the  net  of  firm  threads 
stretching  from  the  stake  in  the  middle 
over  the  whole  court  ?  That  clothes  itself 
then  with  thick  vine  foliage,  under  which 
one  enjoys  the  softest  shade  while  one  can 
pluck  the  grapes  for  dessert  with  one's  own 
hands.  But  there  come  our  fishes.  Such 
splendid  eels  as  they  give  you  here  you 
won't  find  anywhere  on  these  shores." 

While  they  took  their  lunch  in  the  most 
cheerful  mood,  and  did  all  honour  to  the 
red  wine,  a  girl  with  two  empty  water 
buckets  came  out  of  the  house,  and- crossed 
the  court  to  the  water-stair.  The  delicate 
young  figure — she  could  hardly  be  seven- 
teen— was  very  scantily  clothed :  a  thin 
brown  skirt  hung  round  the  narrow  hips 
only  to  the  ankles ;  a  faded  yellow  shawl 
barely  covered  the  thin,  shoulders,  and  she 
had  nothing  on  her  feet  but  little  shoes 
with  wooden  soles. 

On  this  unimposing  little  figure,  however, 
sat  an  elegant  head  of  the  noblest  form, 
with  a  profile  that  would  have  well  become 
a  young  Roman  lady,  and  a  skin  softly 
browned,  so  that  the  flashing  grey  eyes  and 
the  red  mouth  shimmered  forth  from  it.  A 
lock  of  her  deep  black  hair  fell  over  her 
brow,  and  its  full  tresses  were  bound 
together  in  a  thick  knot  behind. 

She  had  recognised  the  doctor  the 
moment  she  left  the  house,  but  walked 
modestly  past  the  pair,  greeting  him  only 
with  a  smile  and  a  nod,  to  fill  her  pails  at 
the  water-stair. 

"  How  are  you,  Rosina  ? "  cried  the 
doctor  in  Italian. 


"Pretty  well,  thank  you.  And  you?" 
she  replied,  casting  a  glance  at  the  young 
lady  and  vanishing,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  between  the  pillars  of  the  water- 
wall. 

"  The  good  child  ! "  said  the  doctor. 
"The  prettiest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
poorest,  creature  in  the  whole  island.  Her 
father  was  drowned  in  a  storm  in  the  lake, 
her  mother  died  soon  after,  and  since  her 
twelfth  year  she  has  been  serving  here  in 
the  hotel,  where  they  roll  over  all  the  most 
disagreeable  work  on  her,  and  give  her  but 
little  to  eat.  But  such  a  poor  little  weed 
often  thrives  better  than  any  hot-house 
flower.  She's  never  been  ill  for  an  hour, 
and  has  never  complained  of  her  lot,  and  if 
they  let  her  go  to  church  of  a  Sunday,  she 
certainly  doesn't  pray  for  a  heap  of  money, 
which,  indeed,  she  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  with;  only,  perhaps,  when  she  was 
still  an  immature  little  thing,  for  a  hand- 
some sweetheart,  like  all  the  girls,  here 
under  our  hotter  sun,  and  Heaven  has 
heard  this  prayer.  She  has  been  betrothed 
for  more  than  a  year  to  a  young  fisherman, 
who,  however,  must , save  enough  first  to 
buy  a  bark  of  his  own.  Since  then  she  has 
had  no  other  wish.  Will  you  believe  it, 
she's  never  been  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Sermione  ?  I  asked  her  once  if  she  didn't 
long  to.  She  shook  her  head  and 
answered :  *  What  should  I  do  out  there  ? 
'Tonio  is  here  you  know.'  She's  right. 
Where  one  loves  one  has  a  world  for  one- 
self. There  she  comes  again.  Til  call 
her.  I'm  deep  in  her  good  graces  ever 
since  I  gave  her  a  thin  little  coral  chain, 
which  she  wears  only  on  high  holidays. 
Well,  Rosina,"  he  cried,  **when's  the  wed- 
ding to  be  ?  " 

She  put  down  the  two  heavy  pails  for  a 
moment. 

"  When  God  wills,"  she  said  in  her  clear, 
rather  shrill  voice. 

"  Don't  you  feel  the  time  too  long  ?  " 

"We're  poor,  and  I  must  work.  I 
haven't  time  to  weary." 

"  Well,  you  won't  be  old  and  grey  before 
you  rock  a  baby.  But  come  to  us  a  little 
and  drink  a  glass  of  wine.  The  good  lady 
likes  you." 
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She  lifted  her  pails  quickly  again,  and 
shook  her  head. 

"  I  like  her,  too,  oh,  very  much  !      But  I 

'  must  go  into  the  house.     God  bless  you, 

doctor,  and  give  you  all  happiness.     With 

such  a  beautiful  wife,  indeed,  that  can't  be 

wanting." 

With  that  she  hastened  away,  and  her 

clattering    shoes    vanished    in    the   black 

interior  of  the  house. 

«  »  «  « 

Of  this  lively  conversation  not  a  word 
had  escaped  the  young  lady.  During  her 
grass-widowhood  at  Salo  she  had  added  a 
pood  deal  to  the  knowledge  of  Italian  which 
she  had  acquired  in  her  singing  lessons,  her 
puqx>se  being  to  keep  in  hiding  there  for  a 
lime.  But,  when  she  was  alone  again  with 
her  friend,  she  said  in  as  unconcerned  a 
tone  as  possible  : 

"  Your  protegee  is  not  only  very  pretty, 
but  seems  to  be  clever  too.  It's  a  pity  I 
don't  understand  the  dialect  they  speak 
here." 

He  answered  nothing,  but  gazed  into 
space  in  silence.  Only  when  some  of  the 
party  they  had  seen  on  board  the  steamer 
entered  the  court  did  he  slowly  rise  from 
his  seat. 

**  It's  about  time  to  begin  our  stroll,"  said 
he,  **  There  comes  the  great  herd  again, 
and  now  the  island  belongs  to  us.  I  won't 
trouble  you  with  mounting  the  tower  and 
looking  at  the  old  historical  buildings ;  a 
rainy  day  will  be  good  enough  for  that. 
To-day  we'll  only  bathe  in  the  sun  and 
enjoy  miracles  of  colour." 

He  took  his  parasol  and  colour-box,  and 
she  rose.  As  they  walked  past  the  party  of 
tourists,  they  noticed  them  putting  their 
heads  together  and  whispering  all  sorts  of 
things.  But  they  did  not  let  that  disturb 
their  equanimity — nay,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  dark  lanes,  and  he  offered  her 
his  arm,  she  took  it  without  hesitation. 
Thus  they  passed  out  of  the  shade  of  the 
houses,  and  entered  the  Olivcta  that 
spreads  far  and  wide  over  the  flat  peninsula, 
overtopped  here  and  there  by  a  dark  laurel 
thicket. 

The  glow  of  the  sun,   however,    rained 
down  so  hot  that  he  found  it  advisable  to 
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unfurl  his  parasol,  under  which  they  now 
walked  along  the  not  very  broad  carriage- 
road.  From  time  to  time  he  stooped  to 
pluck  a  cyclamen  or  a  white-flowered  wild 
hyacinth  from  the  grass  at  the  wayside,  so 
that  his  companion  soon  had  a  pretty  and 
fragrant  nosegay  in  her  bosom.  They  did 
not  speak  much,  but  listened  to  the 
chirping  of  the  crickets  in  the  olive  twigs, 
and  followed  with  their  eyes  the  lizards  that 
fled  from  their  steps  into  cracks  in  the 
stones  or  under  the  thick  moss. 

A  troop  of  ragged  barefooted  boys  that 
had  tried  to  attach  themselves  to  them  out 
in  the  open  had  stayed  behind,  because  the 
doctor  had  thrown  them  a  few  silver  coins. 

"  They  make  a  business," said  he,  laughing, 
**  of  escorting  strangers  to  an  old  Roman 
bath,  whose  basements  they  light  up  with 
matches,  to  show  that  there's  nothing  to  be 
seen  there.  On  our  way  back  you  can 
convince  yourself  of  that.  At  present  we'll 
go  past  it,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  once 
began  a  sketch  up  there  in  the  so-called 
villa  of  Catullus,  and  I  want  to  work  at  it 
a  little  to-day,  as  the  light  is  so  fiavourable 
again.  Meanwhile  you  must  take  a  siesta, 
for  I  see  you're  tired ;  the  sun,  that  has 
suddenly  become  so  powerful,  exhausts  you, 
and  you  neglected  to  mix  the  wine  you 
drank  with  water." 

She  did  not  answer.  She  hung  on  his 
arm  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  sometimes  closed 
her  eyes  to  let  the  soft  air  play  over  her 
face.  She  had  taken  off  her  straw  hat  and 
hung  it  on  her  other  arm.  The  fragrant 
smell  of  the  bouquet  rose  softly  to  her 
nostrils.  She  was  happier  than  she  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  and  felt,  as  he  had 
said  not  long  before,  that  there  are  moments 
when  the  world  sinks  away  around  us,  and 
we  feel  as  if  we  should  dissolve  our  little  I 
into  the  All. 

At  last  they  reached  the  ruins  of  the 
splendid  villa  which  a  Roman  grandee 
built  for  himself  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  peninsula,  and  which,  now  that  his 
name  is  forgotten,  has  been  christened  by 
that  of  the  immortal  poet.  Only  great 
massive  wall-arches  tower  out  of  the  green 
wilderness,  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  glitter  up  from  below,  and  the  eye 
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roves  far  away  to  the  mountaius  that  com- 
mand the  Riva.  The  path  loses  itself  in 
shrubs  and  high  luxuriant  grass.  Ruins  of 
all  kinds  indicate  the  ground  plan  of  the 
house ;  between  them  the  ground  sinks 
where  the  cellars  used  to  be,  ancient  ivy 
clings  to  the  masonry,  and  climbs  to  the 
highest  cornice  of  the  ruined  arches. 
Little  tre^s,  however,  have  struck  root  in 
the  ground  and  lift  their  light  tops  into  the 
ethereal  sunlight,  while  the  lake  below 
surges  round  the  grey  cliffs  in  monotonous 
play,  whose  low  music  sounds  up  like  an 
audible  breathing  of  the  element. 

"Here,  Frau  Malwine,  I  sat  the  last 
time,"  he  said,  stopping  before  an  arched 
opening.  "  Isn't  it  a  glorious  spot — the 
red-yellow  brick  walls,  the  sapphire  blue 
between,  and  over  the  coast  with  the  little 
snow-white  cottages  the  grey  mountain 
wall  ?  I  won't  show  you  what  I  began  that 
time.  Perhaps  TU  get  it  out  a  little  better 
to-day.  At  best,  you  know,  such  a  water- 
colour  is  only  like  a  solo  arrangement  of  a 
full-toned  symphony  for  the  piano,  even  if 
a  master,  which  I,  unfortunately,  am  not, 
has  lavished  all  his  art  on  it.  And  if  he  is 
only  a  dilettante,  and  the  instrument  he 
plays  on  none  of  the  best  and  most  perfectly 
luned,  only  the  player  himself  can  have 
pleasure  in  his  bunglery.  And  yet  the 
ravishing  ground  motives  come  out   after 

all.'' 

He  laid  his  colour-box  in  the  high  grass, 
and  looked  around.  "  There's  a  delicious 
couch  ready  for  you  up  there.  You  can 
rest  in  the  shade,  and  yet  the  place  is  quite 
dry,  for  the  sun  was  shining  on  it  only  a 
quarter-of-an-hour  ago,  whereas  down  here  I 
still  need  my  parasol.    Come,  dear  Madam." 

He  led  her  ten  steps  up  the  slope  to  a 
spot  where  the  thick  soft  grass  offered  a 
couch,  which,  to  judge  by  the  broken 
blades,  had  already  served  other  weary  ones 
as  a  resting-place.  A  flat  stone,  thickly  over- 
grown with  moss,  was  no  bad  substitute  for 
a  pillow,  and  a  little  mountain  ash  lifted  its 
top  into  the  blue  air  as  a  canopy. 

"  There,  now  make  yourself  comfortable," 
said  he.  "  There's  no  danger  of  serpents 
here,  and  the  lizards  will  respect  your  sleep. 
1  myself, .  indeed,  have    the  bad  habit  of 


whistling  now  and  then  when  painting,  but 
so  low  that  it  wont  disturb  you.  Sound 
sleep  and  pleasant  dreams." 

He  nodded  to  her  with  a  smile,  and  went 
down  again  to  arrange  his  studio.  He 
stuck  his  parasol  deep  into  the  ground,  sat 
down  with  his  back  to  it  and  his  legs 
stretched  out,  with  the  colour-box  on  his 
knees,  and  set  zealously  to  work  at  once. 
Meanwhile  she  had  lain  down,  but  had  not 
yet  laid  her  head  on  the  moss  pillow.  She 
looked  at  him  as  he  dipped  his  brush  in  the 
little  water-bottle  and  then  in  the  colours 
on  the  palette.  Only  his  quarter-face  was 
visible  to  her  under  the  rim  of  the  parasol, 
the  firm,  straight  nose,  the  fair  eyelash  over 
the  calm  blue  eye  that  looked  so  warmly 
and  honestly  into  the  world. 

All  that  he  had  done  for  her  in  these  sad 
weeks  came  into  her  mind,  and  her  heart 
reproached  her  with  the  remembrance  that 
for  so  much  faithful  and  devoted  care  she 
had  never  given  him  one  word  of  thanks, 
only  perhaps  a  pressure  of  the  hand.  She 
resolved  not  to  leave  the  island  without 
making  good  the  neglect.  Such  a  splendid 
fellow,  now  living  on  in  solitude,  consoled 
for  what  he  had  lost  by  no  loving  wife ! 

Amid  such  thoughts  she  closed  her  eyes 
at  last,  not  expecting  to  sleep,  for  the  scene 
before  her  was  too  beautiful  to  be  dismissed 
so  rapidly.  He  rose  again  and  went  up  to 
her,  to  see  whether  she  was  comfortable. 

"No,"  said  he,  "your  pillow  is  still  too 
hard.  I^t  me  spread  my  coat  over  it ;  I 
get  too  hot  while  painting.  No  ?  Well,  as 
you  please.     So  buona  notte  !  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  friendly  smile, 
and  gave  him  her  hand. 

"You're  so  good,  my  dear  friend,"  she 
said.     "  Thank  you  with  all  my  heart." 

"C/4tV//^/"  said  he.  "One  must  spoil 
such  a  dear  child  a  little." 

He  grasped  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him, 
and  held  it  for  a  second  or  two  in  his. 
Then,  nodding  to  her  kindly,  he  returned 
to  his  place. 

As  she  now  lay  alone  again  in  the  soft 
grass,  with  the  low  hum  of  the  insects 
around  her,  amid  the  strong  spicy  fragrance 
of  the  wild  thyme  and  the  bouquet  at 
her  breast,  she  soon  fell   into  a  delicious 
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unconsciousness  and  then  into  the  land  of 
dreams. 

A  many-coloured  flight  of  fluctuating 
images  flitted  past  her  soul,  without  any  of 
them  making  a  deep  impression.  Only  a 
general  feeling  of  happiness  pervaded  her 
whole  being,  in  delightful  contrast  to  the 
unhappy  and  tormenting  dreams  that  had 
haunted  her  nights  ever  since  her  flight 
from  home.  The  blood  flowed  in  a  warm 
stream  through  her  young  limbs,  her 
delicate  little  nose  breathed  the  sweetest 
air,  and  she  strtt'.'hetl  hcT- 
self  in  slumber  on  her  soft 
couch  as  if  in  a  warm 
bath.  Nay,  she  now 
actually  dreamed  that  she 
had  gone  dov  n  into  a 
sunny  bay  just  as  she  was, 
in  her  light  sumrotT  drc^s. 
She  swam  without  any 
fear,  though  she  li.td  never 
teamed  it,  i 
out    till     she 


a  long  oar  in  her  hands,  with  which 
she  kept  the  swimmer,  away  from  the 
shore.  And  now  the  slender  figure  of  her 
faithless  husband  appeared  behind  her. 
But  instead  of  helping  her  as  she  struggled 
desperately  in  the  deep  water,  he  crossed 
his  arms  over  liis  breast,  and  looked  un- 
concernedly away  over  her,  though  she 
loudly  called  his  name.  Then  she  heard  a 
rushing  sound  behind  her.  In  a  long 
shallow  boat  a  well-known  friend  came  row- 
ing, lifted  her  out  of  the  water  and  drew 


the     snow-crowiiL-d 
Monte   Baldo,   <iut 
of  which  suddenly 
rose  an  old    mjiii's 
head,  which  scart-d 
her    back    with    a 
threatening       Ic.iok 
from       under      iis 
white  eyelashes. 
For  a  moment 
she    thought 
she  was   sink- 
ing,   but     her 
dress  bore  her 

diving-bell,  and  >1 
already  sa 
shore  quite  rl 
before  her,  when 
hated  figure  ;i 
peared  betwi 
cliffs — that  worn 
who  had  sedu^: 
her  husband  fn 
her. 

She  stood  lau^ 
ing    scornfully 
a   projectiiig  rock, 


vrcAr-/  /lanil  sttpptd  up  I, 
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her  in.  He  whispered  reassuring  words  to 
her  in  a  low  voice,  but  she  did  not  under- 
stand them,  for  the  siren  on  the  rocky  cliffs 
broke  into  peals  of  laughter,  threw  her  arms 
round  the  man  beside  her,  and  pulled  him 
down  into  the  sea,  where  both  vanished 
utterly. 

"  Now  we're  alone  in  the  world,"  she 
heard  her  rescuer  say.  **  Don't  you  know 
me?  I'm  only  a  poor  fisherman,  but 
this  bark  is  mine;  I  can  maintain  you 
and  myself.  But  you  must  love  me  as  I 
have  long  loved  you.     Will  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  ! "  she  breathed,  "  I  love  nobody 
more  than  you ;  I've  long  wished  to  tell 
you  how  much  gratitude  I  owe  you.  Now 
I  belong  to  you  wholly,  and  you  may  kiss 
me,  too." 

"  How  long  I  have  pined  for  that !  "  he 
whispered,  and  touched  her  mouth  with 
his  soft  lips. 

A  blissful  feeling  thrilled  through  her 
frame ;  she  returned  his  kiss  in  entire  self- 
surrender,  and  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck. 

"  Dear  beloved  ! "  she  breathed  ;  but  just 
then  a  keen  shimmer  of  daylight  shone  into 
her  eyes,  she  opened  ihem  wide,  and  re- 
mained a  moment  in  the  dull  twilight  of 
consciousness,  uncertain  whether  she  was 
still  dreaming.  For  her  arms  were  thrown 
round  the  neck  of  a  man,  her  lips 

Next  moment  she  raised  herself  in  terror, 
her  hands  thrust  back  the  man  who  was 
kneeling  before  her,  a  deep  glow  rose  to 
her  temples — what  had  happened?  How 
far  had  the  treacherous  dresim  carried  her 
away  ? 

He  rose  from  his  knees,  and  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two  speechless  before  her. 

"  Frau  Malwine,"  stammered  he,  "  have 
I  insulted  you  ?  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  Oh, 
if  you  consider  all  the  circumstances — the 
magic  of  this  stillness,  which  bewilders  the 
mind — and  the  intoxication  all  this  beauty 
has  thrown  me  into — and  your  beauty — 
you  can't  imagine  how  celestially  slumber 
transfigured  you — this  smile  on  your  half- 
opened  mouth,  usually  so  rigorously  closed 
— does  no  mild  spirit  in  your  heart  speak 
for  the  poor  sinner  who  is  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  contrition,  because  he,  too. 


has  now  succumbed  to  the  power  of  the 
hour  ? " 

She  had  risen  slowly  to  her  feet.  With- 
out looking  at  him,  as  if  his  words  had 
glided  past  her  ear  unheard,  she  put  on  her 
hat  and  grasped  her  little  parasol.  She  was 
deadly  pale  again,  her  breast  rose  and  fell 
with  her  heavy  breathing,  she  had  pulled 
the  bouquet  out  of  her  dress,  and  let  it  fall 
into  the  grass  as  if  in  absent-minded  play. 

"Don't  let  me  disturb  you,"  she  now  said, 
"if  you  wish  to  go  on  painting  for  a  while. 
I'll  go  slowly  back  the  way  we  came,  and 
look  at  the  island  more  carefully.  It's  all 
known  to  you.  The  steamer  comes  at  five. 
We'll  meet  there." 

So  she  left  him.  He  was  not  in  doubt 
as  to  the  state  of  her  feelings.  He  had 
felt  too  surely  that  she  returned  the  kiss 
to  which,  in  a  moment  of  self-forgetting 
bewilderment,  her  lovely  lips  smiling  so 
blissfully  in  her  dream  had  irresistibly 
tempted  him. 

"It's  shameful,"  he  murmured  to  him- 
self, looking  after  the  lady  as  she  slowly 
walked  away,  "  how  weak  our  flesh  is  ! 
This  poor  lonely  young  woman,  who  guile- 
lessly lies  down  for  an  afternoon  nap  in 
profoundest  reliance  on  my  honesty  and  my 

fidelity  to  my  friend,  and  I  old  fellow 

But  it's  true — old  wood  burns  best,  and 
now  I  could " 

"And  yet  — no!  I'd  be  a  fool  to 
regret  what  has  happened.  If  I  had 
seriously  offended  her  by  my  audacity,  she 
wouldn't  have  gone  without  banishing  me 
for  ever  from  her  presence.  But  she  feels 
herself  guilty  too,  and  can't  condemn  me 
too  severely.  Who  knows  what  she  may 
have  dreamed,  so  that  she  too  had  to  ex- 
perience the  power  of  the  hour  in  herself; 
for  didn't  she  whisper  my  name,  before  I 
closed  her  lips?  How  shall  we  go  on 
together  now  ?  " 

Lost  in  thought,  he  returned  to  his  seat. 
But  all  pleasure  in  his  work  was  gone.  He 
packed  up  his  painting  utensils,  grasped 
his  parasol,  and  descended  slowly  from  the 
wilderness  of  ruins  into  the  open. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  reached  the 
path  in  the  olive  grove  along  which  he  had 
walked  an  hour  before  under  his  parasol 
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with  a  charming  young  woman  on  his  arm, 
when  a  passionate  longing  to  see  her  again 
came  over  him.  The  after-feeling  of  that 
one  so  tenderly  reciprocated  kiss  burned 
on  his  lips ;  he  felt  that,  if  he  were  now 
kneeling  before  her,  he  would  not  let  his 
lips  part  so  quickly  from  hers,  he  would 
take  bolder  advantage  of  the  fortune  of  the 
hour  than  in  the  first  self- forgetting 
moment.  He  had  lived  on  so  long  without 
the  love  of  women,  and  filled  his  days  with 
all  kinds  of  activity  that  his  soul  had  little 
to  do  with.  Was  he  not  young  enough  to 
drink  once  more  from  life's  full  goblet? 
Who  could  blame  him  if  he  held  fast  the 
derelict  treasure  that  had  come  his  way? 
This  sorely  offended  woman,  who  was  re- 
solved never  to  return  to  her  husband,  why 
should  he  not  take  her  to  himself,  and 
enjoy  with  her  in  some  hidden  spot — why 
not  on  this  island  ? — a  happiness  beyond 
all  dreams  ?  She  had  felt  an  affection  for 
him  for  some  time  past ;  he  had  seen  that 
from  various  symptoms.  She  had  pushed 
him  back  indeed  as  soon  as  she  had  roused 
herself  from  her  dream,  but  that  was  only 
what  a  chaste  woman  was  bound  to  do. 
But  when  she  should  feel  herself  perfectly 
free,  when  the  external  bond  that  united 
her  to  her  faithless  husband  should  be  cut, 
and  she  then  saw  how  dce[)ly  he  was  in 
earnest,  how  absolute  his  devotion  was 

He  turned  giddy  at  the  thoiii^^lit  of 
calling  her  his,  of  seeing  Rosina's  wisli, 
which  had  promised  him  all  "  blessedness," 
fulfilled.  In  a  kind  of  ecstatic  intoxication 
he  strode  along,  peered  out  right  and  left 
into  the  shadow  of  the  olive  trees,  and  even 
called  once  or  twice  the  name  of  her  he 
yearned  to  see.  But  not  a  trace  of  her 
could  he  discover. 

Nor  in  the  old  church  up  on  the  hill,  all 
whose  comers  he  examined.  It  was  clear 
she  wanted  to  hide  from  him,  not  to  let 
him  see  her  penitence  and  her  shame. 
And  this  was  quite  welcome  to  him.  If  he 
had  been  indifferent  to  her,  she  would  have 
looked  coldly  past  him,  and  treated  his 
audacity  as  a  misdemeanour  best  punished 
by  not  deigning  to  take  serious  notice  of  it. 

But  perhaps,  in  her  flight  from  him,  she 
would  wander  so  deep  into   the   remoter 


parts  of  the  island  that  she  would  miss  the 
steamer.  Then  she  would  be  compelled  to 
spend  the  night  on  the  island,  and  he 
would  have  the  best  opportunity  of  settling 
their  future  destiny. 

With  such  thoughts  in  his  mind  he  at 
last  reached  the  hotel  "  To  the  Bride  and 
Bridegroom."  Rosina,  who  met  him  in  the 
kitchen,  told  him  that  the  Signora  had  not 
been  seen  again.  He  paid  the  bill,  and 
gave  the  young  seeress,  in  his  joyful 
elation,  a  gold  ten-franc  piece.  Then  he 
went  back  to  the  open  place  where  the 
barks  waited  for  the  steamer. 

There,  too,  among  the  little  crowd  of 
passengers,  the  missing  lady  was  not  to  be 
seen.  But  when  the  Mocenigo  hove  in 
sight,  and  the  boatmen  on  the  beach 
begged  the  passengers  to  get  in,  she  came 
without  the  least  haste  out  of  a  narrow  by- 
lane,  with  a  face  on  which  not  the  slightest 
expression  betrayed  any  special  emotion. 
Passing  her  knight,  on  whose  offered  arm 
she  disdained  to  lean,  she  sprang  into  the 
boat,  and,  when  they  reached  the  steamer, 
climbed  the  unsteady  ladder  with  just  as 
little  help. 

On  hoard  she  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the 
part  reserved  for  first-class  passengers, 
opened  her  parasol  behind  her  and  gazed 
the  whole  time  at  the  mountains.  He  had 
drawn  a  canii)-stool  beside  her,  and  begun 
a  somewhat  embarrassed  conversation.  She 
answered  courteously,  as  if  an  unknown 
fellow-passenger  had  addressed  her. 
Ciradually  he  let  the  conversation  drop.  A 
silent  anger  rose  in  him  that  she  could  ill- 
treat  him  so  after  all  that  had  happened. 
But  he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  her  to 
regard  her  behaviour  as  a  coquettish  man- 
oeuvre intended  to  draw  him  only  deeper 
into  the  net.  He  only  felt  with  grief  that 
the  prize  he  was  aiming  at  was  hung  too 
high  to  be  grasped  at  with  the  hand  in 
walking  past. 

Thus  the  couple,  who  had  gone  out  in 
the  morning  in  the  brightest  spirits,  came 
back  monosyllabic  and  depressed.  All  the 
magic  of  the  most  glorious  afternoon  was 
wasted  on  their  eyes  and  hearts.  When 
the  steamer  had  swept  once  more  in  a  wide 
curve  through  the  bay   of  Salo,  and  now 
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touched  at  the  harbour,  the  young  lady 
rose  quickly,  and  mingled  in  the  crowd  of 
passengers  who  pressed  towards  the  gang- 
way. He  had  difficulty  in  keeping  near 
her,  but  then  walked  close  behind  her  over 
the  narrow  bridge,  and  had  just  entered 
the  arcade  under  the  house  beside  the 
landing-place,  when  he  saw  her  suddenly 
stop  and  start  convulsively  as  if  horror- 
struck  by  a  fearful  sight.  At  the  same  time 
he  saw  a  young  man  who  pressed  through 
the  lane  of  waiting  spectators,  and  with 
outstretched  hand  and  the  cry,  "  Good-day, 
Malwine  !  "  stepped  up  to  her. 

The  torpor  that  had  seized  her  lasted 
only  a  second  or  two.  Then  she  laid  her 
hand  in  his,  and  said  : 

"  How  have  you  come?  I  didn't  expect 

you.'' 

Over  the  young  man's  handsome  face, 
with  dark  hair  flying  round  it,  which  had 
looked  into  hers  with  an  expression  of 
anxious  interest,  shot  a  bright  ray  of  joy,  as 
if  a  burden  had  been  rolled  from  his  soul. 

"  Oh,  Malwine,"  said  he,  "  you  might  have 
known  that  I  couldn't  stand  it,  even  if  the 
circumstances  had  not — but  there's  our 
friend,  too,  my  faithful  Johannes.  A  thou- 
sand welcomes,  my  best  of  friends  !  But 
now  let's  get  out  of  the  crowd  first.  I 
cannot  explain  to  you " 

He  wished  to  take  possession  of  his 
wife's  arm,  but,  without  any  unfriendly 
refusal,  she  walked  free  between  the  two 
men  through  the  arcades,  and  then  turned 
into  the  dark  lane  that  leads  to  the  town- 
gate  and  the  hotel. 

"  We  didn't  expect  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
who  had  great  difficulty  in  feigning  a  joyful 
mien.  "Have  you  been  able  to  entrust 
your  baton  to  other  hands  before  ihe  end 
of  the  season  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  answered  the  other,  his  blushing 
face  turned  to  the  houses,  "  a  lucky  accident 
has  suddenly  stopped  our  opera.  The 
pri  ma-donna,  who  is  a  very  capricious  lady, 
lost  her  temper  and  had  a  stormy  scene 
with  the  manager.  She  had  attributed 
the  successful  starring  engagement  of 
d'Andrade,  who  had  paid  her  a  com- 
pliment or  two,  mainly  to  herself,  and  now 
made  all   manner    of    pretensions,   which 


were  quite  absurd  and  could  not  be  com- 
plied with.  So  she  ran  off  without  more 
ado,  to  make  us  feel  her  power  and  impor- 
tance, and  the  manager  had  no  alternative 
but  to  travel  about  looking  for  a  substitute. 
For  at  least  a  week  great  operas  are  out  of 
the  question,  and  our  first  violin,  who  con- 
ducts the  concerts,  is  quite  accustomed  to 
take  my  place,  when  I'm  ill,  in  little 
operettas  and  vaudevilles.  So  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  leave.  But  I'd  have 
insisted  on  it  in  any  case,  in  order  to  con- 
vince myself  at  last  how  our  dear  patient 
here  is  getting  on,  since  she  herself  keeps 
me  so  short  of  news.  I'm  delighted  to  see, 
doctor,  that  you've  displayed  all  your  old 
art  and  science  once  more.  What  a  long 
time  it  is  since  Malwine's  eyes  were  so 
bright  and  her  complexion  so  fresh  !  " 

He  took  possession  of  one  of  his  wife's 
hands,  and  quickly  kissed  it,  which  she 
endured  with  a  deep  blush.  All  that  he 
said  and  his  whole  behaviour  betokened  an 
amiable,  easy-moved  temperament,  which 
was  sometimes  rendered  still  more  charming 
by  an  expression  of  bashfulness  when  he 
ventured  to  look  full  in  his  wife's  face. 

He  bore  the  expense  of  conversation 
almost  alone  till  they  reached  the  hotel 
outside  the  gate.  Then  the  doctor,  who 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  go  in,  took 
leave. 

"  I'm  not  tactless  enough  to  play  third 
when  two  young  married  people  meet 
again,"  said  he,  with  an  effort  at  a  jest. 
"  We'll  have  opportunities  enough  of  talking 
about  old  times  over  a  bottle  of  Asti 
Spumante.  For  to-day,  addio  and  a 
rivederci  1 " 

»  ft  »  « 

On  his  lonely  way  home  his  heart  was 
sore  within  him.  It  was  not  only  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  his  golden  dreams  that 
troubled  him,  but  the  thought  that  he  had 
not  acted  like  a  GalantuomOy  for  he  had 
seriously  allowed  himself  to  covet  his 
neighbour's  wife.  And  had  not  this  neigh- 
bour, however  grievously  he  might  have 
sinned,  always  a  right  to  expect  indulgence 
and  help  of  a  friend  ?  Now  he  thanked 
his  stars  that  what  his  daring  imagination 
had  painted  out  of  their  being  compelled 
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to  stay  at  Sermione  had  not  taken  place. 
Now  he  could  look  his  friend  in  the  face,  at 
least  without  casting  down  his  eyes. 

Thus  he  reached  his  home,  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  sat  down  in  the  loggia,  intending 
to  busy  himself  in  a  medical  pamphlet.  In 
the  little  garden  that  sloped  from  his  house 
to  the  lake  perfect  silence  reigned,  and  out 
on  the  water  hardly  a  boat  was  to  be  seen. 
Yet  the  solitary  man  could  not  fix  his 
thoughts  on  what  he  read.  They  kept  for 
ever  returning  to  that  sunny  wilderness 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  villa,  often 
as  he  strove  with  a  deep  sigh  to  recall  them 
by  force  to  the  things  around  him. 

While  he  thus  sat,  the  door  opened 
behind  him,  and  his  young  friend  stepped 
hastily  in. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  fellow,  if  I  disturb 
you  at  your  reading,"  said  he,  shaking  the 
doctor's  hand  in  nervous  excitement.  "But 
this  was  the  only  hour  left  me,  if  Tm  to 
have  anything  of  you  at  all.  And  now, 
first  and  foremost,  let  me  thank  you  for  the 
faithful  care  youVe  taken  of  my  wife.  No 
other  would  have  succeeded  so  soon  in 
bringing  about  so  delightful  a  change  in 
her  condition,  not  in  the  state  of  her 
nerves  alone.  I  may  confess  to  you  now 
what  you  have  perhaps  already  guessed : 
an  estrangement  had  arisen  between 
us,  for  which  I  alone  was  to 
blame.  She  felt  it  necessary  to  stay  away 
from  me  for  a  while.  But  you  know 
distance  often  enhances  such  an  unhappy 
estrangement  of  hearts,  and  that  this  didn't 
happen  in  our  case  I  owe,  I'm  convinced  of 
it,  and  she  has  confirmed  it  too,  to  your 
friendly  mediation  alone.  This  is  the 
second  time  you  have  given  me  back  my 
life.  A  remnant  of  the  malady,  indeed  — 
and  of  the  physical  malady  too — is  still  left 
in  her.  She's  not  quite  so  cordial  with  me 
yet  as  she  used  to  be,  but  that  she  didn't 
refuse  me  her  hand  when  we  met,  and  will 
return  with  me — yes,  just  think,  and  that 
very  early  to-morrow  morning  by  the 
steamer  that  goes  to  Riva.  I  didn't  ven- 
ture to  represent  to  her  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  spend  my  holiday-week  here, 
and  celebrate  our  complete  reconciliation 
in  the  company  of  our  most  faithful  friend. 


But  she  has  set  her  heart  so  on  seeing  her 
house  again  withoui  delay — she  set  to  work 
at  once  to  pack  her  portmanteau,  and  then 
she  begged  me  to  leave  her  alone — she  was 
dead-tired,  she  said,  from  her  excursion,  and 
wanted  to  go  early  to  bed,  in  order  not  to 
miss  the  boat  to-morrow  morning.  I  had 
to  let  her  have  her  will.  And  now  I'm 
here  to  ask  if  you  won't  return  with  me  to 
the  hotel  and  drink  the  bottle  of  Asti  you 
spoke  of  to  Malwine's  health." 

His  friend  had  let  him  speak,  without 
saying  a  word.     Now  he  said  calmly  : 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  my  dear  Maeslro, 
I've  a  modest  little  practice  among  the 
country-folk  here,  and  must  visit  a  woman 
who's  pretty  seriously  ill  at  Fasano  this 
evening.  So  I  can't  think  of  drinking  a 
stirrup-cup  with  you  till  very  late,  and  you 
must  be  up  early  to-morrow  yourself  Of 
course  I'll  come  to-morrow  to  bid  your 
dear  wife  good-bye — provided  I  don't  sleep 
too  long  myself.  As  to  Malwine's  recovery, 
you  needn't  have  the  slightest  anxiety ;  it 
will  go  on  without  further  disturbance,  and 
the  little  I've  contributed  to  it  needs  no 
thanks ;  it  has  rewarded  me  more  than 
richly  by  the  treatment  itself" 

They  embraced  one  another,  and  the 
doctor  remained  alone.  He  went  down  to 
his  cellar,  and  fetched  a  bottle  of  his  oldest 
and  fullest-bodied  wine.  Vet  the  sleeping- 
cup  did  no  credit  to  its  strength.  Long 
after  midnight  his  little  reading  lamp  was 
still  shedding  its  thin  red  ray  over  the 
[)omegranate  bushes  beside  the  pillars  of 
his  lo}:[gia. 

No  wonder  then  that  he  was  not  present 
when  the  steamer  left  the  landing-bridge  of 
the  Hotel  Salo  next  morning.  But  when 
the  ship  rustled  past  near  the  water-stair  of 
his  own  little  garden,  he  was  standing  on 
the  topmost  step,  waving  his  hat.  The 
greeting  was  eagerly  answered  from  on 
board.  A  slender  young  man,  who  had 
laid  his  arm  round  a  female  form  standing 
silent  beside  him,  waved  his  handkerchief. 
The  young  lady  only  greeted  slowly  with 
her  hand.  Her  eyes  were  so  deeply 
shaded  by  her  straw  hat  that  he  could  not 
discern  with  what  expression  they  were 
directed  on  him. 


;  on  fne 

1  eien  ngs  to  see  men  and  \ouths  wilk 
ing  along  unfrequented  roads  leading  out  of 
the  great  towns  and  cities  ot  Yorkshire 
Lancashire  and  the  Midlands  each  carrjing 
a  good  sized  wicker  basket  From  the 
quick  step  and  steady  ga  t  it  is  api^arent 
that  a  special  object  if  in  v  e  i  1  here  is 
no  hes  tation  as  to  their  direction  the 
roads  being  so  well  knonn  to  them  that 
any  one  of  them  could  without  difficult) 
supply  topographical  raformation  to  the 
benighted  motorist,  bicyclist  or  pedes 
tnan 

I  et  us  f  >llow  one  of  them  for  it  will  be 
observed  they  walk  alone  and  not  in  pairs 
or  companies  There  is  an  upright  and 
well  built  J oung  man  just  m  front  clothed 
as  a  vtrk  ng  lad  dressed  in  his  second  best 
apparel  a  coloured  handkerchief  around 
his  neck  a  cap  on  h  s  closely  cropped 
head  He  is  a  typical  collier  lad  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  budd  ng  manhood  After 
walking  some  three  m  les  he  slops  and 
plac  ng  his  basket  on  the  ground  he 
cautiously  raises  one  of  the  double  lids 
then  putting  a  band  within  draws  out  a 
clear  eyed  grey  plumaged  pigeon  There 
IS  no  look  of  terror  in  the  ej  es  of  the  bird, 
for  she  is  accustomed  to  being  handled  by 
her  owner  and  well  knows  the  part  she  is 
to  plaj 


The  youth  stands  up  and  looks  around 
the  skj  IS  tlear  and  the  I  ght  good  1  aking 
a  rather  stoop  ng  posture  he  genth  passes 
his  arm  once  n  a  hick  sard  direct  on  then 
forward  and  at  the  instant  the  arm  is  a  little 
in  advance  of  his  bod>  he  releases  the  bird 
Staying  for  a  few  minutes  he  sees  herwheel 
around  in  circles  high  ibove  his  head  and 
then  the  bird  d  rects  its  flight  straight  as  an 
■»rrow  from  a  bo  \  in  the  direction  from 
which  her  onner  conve>ed  her  In  quick 
he  libtrates  other  birds  in  a 
r  and  then  closinf,  the  basket 
the  youth  starts  to  return  home  the  joy  f 
sport  coursing  through  his  \eins  the  breath 
of  God  s  pure  air  filhng  his  lungs  and  add 
ing  to  h  s  health 

There  are  thousands  of  such  men  and 
jouths  whose  leisure  hours  are  spent  hke 
wise  and  it  is  indetd  a  matter  of  congratu 
lation  that  this  is  so  as  without  pastimes 
demanding  outdoor  exercise  these  men 
would  speedily  become  physical  wrecks  as 
the  result  of  their  da  l>  toil  labouring  in 
the  coal  pit  under  almost  unnatural  condi 
tions  stripped  to  the  waist  toiling  in  the 
forge  amid  the  scorching  heat  from  furnaces, 
spending  long  days  in  mi  Is  or  workshops, 
the  dm  of  eng  nes  and  machinery  for  ever 
present  are  cond  tions  of  lab  ur  which 
must  probably  remain  so  long  as  this  old 
world  continues  to  revolve   and  no  one 
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but  a  churl   would  deny  to    the    workers 

their  hours  of  honest  relaxation. 

'The  votaries  of  pigeon  flying  Ire  not, 
however,  restricted  to  the  labouring  classes, 
there  being  many  enthusiasts  found  among 
the  middle  and  uppiT  classes,  and,  indeed, 
the  learned  professions  are  not  altogether 
unrepresented. 

As  in  all  successful  movements  there  is 
an  object  to  be  achieved,  so  is  there  one  in 
training  pigeons  to  fly  home.  It  by  no 
means  stops  at  taking  the  birds  out  for  a 


pastime ;  but  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the 
British  people  !.■;  a  living,  active  principle 
which  arouses  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
races,  be  the  stakes  high  or  low,  the  com 
petitors  articulate  or  inarticulate  beings. 

In  Yorkshire  the  "  Federation  of  Hom- 
ing Pigeons  "  represents  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  clubs,  with  an  aggregate  of  two 
thousand  flying  members.  The  Lancashire 
federations  claim  about  two  hundred  clubs 
with  a  nicmlicrship  of  over  four  thousand. 
There  are  Federations  in  the  Midlands  and 


few  miles  to  then  return  to  their  cotes ; 
that  is  only  the  commencement  of  their 
training ;  they  must,  to  earn  the  worthy 
title  of  "  homing  pigeons,"  be  able  to  find 
their  way  home  after  being  liberated 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  crossing  sea  as 
well  as  land,  and  when  so  situated  the 
winning  bird  is  the  one  which  accomplishes 
the  feat  in  the  quickest  time.  The  incen- 
tive to  a  fancier,  as  will  be  readily  recog- 
nised, is  to  train  and  own  the  bird  who 
wins  the  "  blue  riband "  of  the  homing 
world. 

Moralists  may  preach  against  sport ;  the 
digni5ed  look  contemptuously  upon  each 


other  parts,  and  as  nearly  every  member 
possesses  a  fair  number  of  birds,  some  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  interest  centred  upon 
the  doings  of  the  feathered  competitors. 

Patience  and  skill  stand  out  prominently 
in  training  pigeons  to  take  part  in  the 
great  races,  and  the  trainer  must  be  pre- 
[lared  to  have  hundreds  of  birds  p^iss 
through  his  hands  before  success  crowns 
his  elToris. 

Kvery  member  of  the  Association  pur- 
chases from  the  Secretary  small  aluminium 
rings,  each  bearing  a  different  number. 
One  is  placed  on  the  leg  of  each  bird  when 
seven  days  old  and  the  number  retjislered 
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by  the  Secretary,  this  forming  a  certain 
means  of  identification. 

The  training  of  the  young  bird  com- 
mences at  an  early  age.  It  is  first  taken 
about  ha!f-a-mile  from  home  in  a  basket 
and  then  liberated.  If  it  returns  home 
all  is  well,  and  it  is  subsequently  taken 
in  stages  up  to  five  or  six  miles. 

Then  follows  a  new  experience  to  the 
bird,  as  it  is  placed  in  its  basket,  taken  to 
the  railway  siation  and  sent  a  few  miles  by 
train.  The  railway  companies  arrange  for 
their  station  officials  to  liberate  birds  so 
conveyed,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see,  at  stations  in  the  districts  where  the 
sport  prevails,  the  station  masters  or  porters 
engaged  in  releasing  the  living  consign- 
ments, and  surrounded  with  piles  of  empty 
baskets.  The  actual  time  the  flight  is 
made  is  carefully  indicated  by  the  officials 
on  the  labels  attached  to  the  basket.  The 
owner  is  at  home  watching  anxiously  for 
the  arrival  of  his  absent  friends,  and  it 
would  indeed  require  a  phenomenal 
occurrence  to  cause  him  to  quit  his  post 
until  he  has  witnessed  their  return  and 
recorded  the  exact  time  in  his  pocket 
book,     afterwards     consulting     the     label 


received  with  the  empty  basket  from  the 
railway  officials.  From  such  records  he 
soon  determines  whether  his  birds  will 
remain  among  the  mediocrity  or  be 
signalled  out  as  likely  competitors  in  the 
racing  world.  Those  that  are  placed  in 
the  latter  category  are  in. nearly  every  case 
pedigree  birds  but,  although  they  possess 
such  accidental  qualifications,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  will  obtain  dis- 
tinction. 

I-onger  railway  journeys  follow,  but 
always  in  the  direction  of  the  course  over 
which  the  first  race  is  to  lake  place,  the 
initial  one  usually  covering  about  fifty 
miles,  the  following  one  extended  by 
twenty-five  to  fifty  miles. 

'I'he  arrangements  for  racing  are  very 
interesting  and  perfect.  As  any  number 
from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  compete  in  one 
fly,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much  to  do 
to  put  things  in  order.  The  birds  are  taken 
into  a  room  and  each  one  is  handed  to  an 
official  of  the  Federation  who  places  an 
india-rubber  rin ;  bearing  a  secret  number 
upon  the  leg  of  the  bird,  and  at  the  same 
time  arranges  an  entry  to  be  made  of  the 
owner,  and  the  racing  number  of  the  bird. 
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For  further  prool  of  the  identification,  an 
ingoniouft  armngement  of  other  numbers  is 
made  v:hich  will  be  described  later.  After 
the  birds  ha\'e  been  registered  and  placed 
in  baskets,  they  are  taken  to  the  statiiin  and 
despatched. 

The  ivriier  had  last  summer  the  privilege 
of  travelling  with  a  special  train  conveying 
pigeons  from  I^eds  to  Didcot  by  the  Great 
Central  Railway,  that  Company's  new  direct 
route  viii  Banbury  and  Oxford  to  the  south 
being  the  one  chosen  by  the  Federalioii 
officials,  as  the  delay  in  working  through 
London  is  thus  obviated. 

On  leaving  Leeds  (Central)  Station  at 
lo  p.m.,  a  powerful  main  line  engine 
worked  the  train,  and  it  was  nei-'ded,  for 
there  were  twentj-lhrce  large  trucks  to 
draw,  loaded  with  their  living  freij^hl.  A 
number  of  con\eyers  travelled  with  the 
(rain,  but  it  was  of  no  use  trying  to  obtain 
from  them  any  informatit>n  as  to  the  coming 
race.  "Wait  and  see,"  was  all  the  answer 
\-ouchsafed.       They    were    Yorkshiremen, 


which  accounted  for  their  taciturnity 
respecting  the  business  they  had  in  hand. 
They  were,  however,  loquacious  enough  in 
speaking  of  past  races,  and  as  we  passed 
several  racing  centres  such  as  Sheffield, 
Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  ihey  spoke 
freely  of  records  made  by  birds  starting 
from  the  various  places. 

Arriving  at  Didcot  early  next  morning, 
the  train  was  drawn  into  a  siding  and  the 
hampers  taken  out  of  the  trucks  and 
placed  on  the  ground.  The  conveyers 
next  obtained  large  supplies  of  water,  arid 
carefully  filled  the  troughs  of  each  basket 
to  enable  the  pigeons  t()  fortify  themselves 
for  their  journey.  Might  it  not  be  said 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  I.awson  could  take  from 
this  an  (ibject  lesson,  water  being  found  to 
he  the  Injst  means  to  enable  the  pigeons  to 
jjass  throigh  their  great  trial. 

After  the  birds  had  been  supplied,  the 
officials  and  conveyers  arranged  the  release, 
and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  simultaneously 
the  birds  left  the  humpeis.     It  was  a  novel 
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sensation  to  feel  the  swish  of  the  thousands 
of  wings  as  thej'  made  their  ascent,  and 
to  see  the  twelve  thousand  birds  crowded 
together  outlined  against  the  blue  sky.  No 
assemblage  of  human  beings  could  disperse 
io  quickly  as  the  pigeons  parted  one  from 
another,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
seen  making  for  the  north  until  they  were 
lost  to  sight  on  their  homeward  journey  of 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  no  living 
object  being  able  to  outpace  them. 


distant  as  La  Rochelle,  a  Morpeth  man 
at  one  time  possessing  a  bird  which  twice 
flew  the  distance,  528  miles.  The  racing, 
however,  now  lakes  place  principally  in 
connection  with  the  Northern  Federations 
at  Banbury,  Didcot,  Winchester,  Jersey, 
and  Guernsey,  although  races  are  arranged 
from  Ventnor,  Cherbourg,  and  Rcnnes. 

Velocity  records  of  the  races  are  carefully 
kept ;  these,  however,  differ  from  year  to 
year    owing  to  climatic  conditions.     It  is 


On  June  6th  last  year  twelve  thousand 
birds  were  sent  out  of  Yorkshire  to  the 
south  for  a  fly,  but  owing  to  the  great 
storm  of  wind  and  the  meteorological 
conditions  prevailing,  it  is  sad  to  relate  that 
not  one  of  the  birds  ever  arrived  home, 
thousands  of  ihem  being  blown  out  to  sea 
and  perishing.  The  loss  to  the  owners  on 
that  <iccasion  was  not  less  than  ^^20,000. 

The  longest  race   on    record    was  from 
Rome  to  Belgium,  but  race! 
with  this  country  have  taken  place 


not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  bird  to  lly 
over  seventeen  hundred  yards  a  minute  for 
a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles. 

The  exact  minute  the  fly  was.  made  from 
Didcot  was  telegraphed  to  the  Federation 
Officials,  and  no  doubt  as  the  probable 
time  came  round  for  each  pigeon  to  return 
to  its  cote  the  anxious  and  interested 
owner  gazed  constantly  towards  the  south. 
When  a  bird  arrives  in  its  coce  the  owner 
at  once  lakes  the  rubber  ring  off  its  leg 
and  notes  the  number.     The  ring  is  double, 
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THEY    ARE  OFF! 


Twelve  TTiouBjnd  Bird 


md  on  the  inside  is  marked  a  secont 
number,  which  it  is  also  very  necessary  t. 
(AKTve.  The  owner  must  then  start  a 
oooe  for  the  telegraph  office,  and  wire  thi 
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two  numbers  to  the  Federation  Secretary, 
stating  to  the  second  the  time  tlie  bird 
bearing  such  ring  arrived.  .  Now  the 
inude  number  has  not  previously  been 
seen  by  any  one  since  leaving  the  manu- 
facturer's hands,  and  the  identity  of  thu 
bird  is  proved  by  the  Secretary  opening 
a  sealed  paper  packet  called  a  "  Dague 
Roooor,"  which  on  the  outside  and  inside 


has  the  numbers  corresponding  to  those  on 
ibe  outside  and  inside  of  the  ring  carried 
on  the  journey  by  the  bird.  Six  minutes 
])er  mile  is  allowed  the  owner  to  run,  and 
three  minutes  if  he  ride  on  horseback  or 
cycle,  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  that  time 
is  deducted  from  the  time  the  telegram  was 
handed  in,  in  computing  the  length  of  time 
occn])ied  by  the  pigeon  on  its  journey. 
Should,  however,  the  owner  be  tn<li.s[>osed 
to  run  or  ride  to  the  telegraph  oflicc  he 
will  have  provided  him.self  with  a  "stop" 
clock  which  has  been  started  and  sealed 
by  the  Secretary  so  as  to  prevent  any 
lani])ering  with  the  record.  Immediately 
the  bird  arrives  home  the  clock  is  stopped 
and  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Club  Secretary  within  half-an-hour,  together 
with  the  rin;;  numbers  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  distance  of 
each  cote  from  the  starling  puint  is  care- 
fully measured  am\  recorded  so  that,  with 
the  arrival  limes  before  ihem,  Ihc  members 
of  the  Committee  readily  determine  ihe 
winning  bird. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  pnctically 
impossible    for   a    mistake    to    be    made, 
1  be  shown,  or  false  statemenls 
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adduced,  to  the  benefit  of  any  individual 
competing  with  birds  in  a  recognised  race. 
"  Now,  then,  look  sharp,  and  jump  in, 
or  you'll  be  left."  Hearing  these  words 
spoken  quickly  and  loudly  from  a  distance 
by  my  friend  with  whom  I  had  travelled 
from  Leeds,  I  turned  round  and  saw  him 
seated  in  the  carriage,  and  the  train  gently 
starting  on  its  return  journey.  With  a  wild 
rush  I  made  for  that  train,  and  was  hauled 
into  the  compartment,  breathless  and  pant- 
ing. "  You've  nearly  had  to  do  what  Alf 
Bingham  told  his  pigeon  to  do  "  were  the 
first  words  spoken  to  me  after  I  was 
comfortably  seated,  and  in  answer  to  my 
request  for  information  regarding  Alf 
Bingham's  pigeon,  the  story  was  told  how 
Alf  took  a  quiet  rise  out  of  a  policeman 
with  whom  he  had  had  a  friendly  round  in 
a  poaching  expedition. 


The  policeman  was  on  duty  near  the 
Leeds  Town  Hall,  so  Alf  took  a  big  basket 
on  his  arm  in  which  he  had  placed  a 
pigeon.  As  the  "bobby"  was  slowly 
pacing  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  building  Alf  met  him,  and  putting  his 
basket  on  the  ground,  quickly  drew  out 
the  pigeon. 

Like  a  hawk  the  officer  had  hold  of  Alf, 
"You  mustn't  fly  birds  in  front  of  the 
Town  Hall.  If  you're  not  off,  I'll  lock  you 
up." 

"Can't  I  just  let  this  one  up,  Maister?  " 

"  No,  yer  can't." 

Alf  raised  the  bird  to  his  mouth,  and  in  a 
very  audible  stage  whisper  said,  "  Bobby 
says  tha'  canna  fly  whoam,  so  tha  mun 
walky^  and  he  let  the  bird  go,  and  quietly 
said  to  the  policeman,  "  Tha  sees  some 
birds  winna  do  as  they're  tow'd." 
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A  ROUNDEL  OF  BELINDA'S  HAND 


By   R-    A,    HAMBUN 


1HELD   her   hand   ....    My   words 
were  lame; 
Trembling  with  hope,  her  face  I  scanned  ; 
She    smiled    on    me — she    breathed    my 
name — 

I  held  her  hand  ! 

She  smiled  on  me — this  lady  grand; 


And  I,  poor  wretch,  unknown  to  fame — 
Who  dared  to  love — 

I  held  her  hand ! 

But  I  keep  single,  all  the  same, 
And  all  my  hopes  were  based  on  sand! 
Twas  but  at  whist,  for  half  a  game, 

I  held  her  "hand!" 
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IN  A  GARDEN 

By   MARIE   BAYNE 


ONCE,    beloved,    in  a  garden — so  the 
holy  prophet  telleth — 
At  the  dawning  of  the  ages,  in  a  garden 

love  was  bom; 
And  for  ever,  fair  and  fragrant,  sweet  and 

sacred  and  immortal. 
Rests  that  Eden  dream  enshrinM  in   the 
hearts  of  men  forlorn. 

Dost  thou  guess  why  so  to-night,  love,  that 
primeval  vision  haunts  me 

Of  a  garden  amaranthine,  new  create,  with- 
out alloy; 


Here,  as   tremulous   I   wander  'mid   your 

flower-beds  dew-encumbered. 
In  the  hush   of  twilight   shadow,  on  the 

wistful  verge  of  joy? 

Tis  because,  while  surpliced  lilies  in  the 

darkness  wave  their  censers. 
And  the  many-petalled  daisies  sleep  with 

folded  wings  till  mom. 
For  another  Eve  I  tairy,  thro'  the   spicy, 

purple  gloaming : 
In  a  garden,  now  as  erstwhile—  in  a  garden 

love  is  bom! 


HAKK  I      THE   LARK  ! 


Study  by  Kathlnn  Cra: 


BOTTLE-NOSE 

By  J.  S.   FLETCHER 


ALL  that  day  there  had  been  much 
coming  and  going  along  the  road, 
and  Prissy  and  myself  had  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  supply  the  wants  of  our 
customers.  There  was  rumour  of  more 
fighting  before  the  Castle  of  Pontefract, 
not  five  miles  from  our  door,  for  Cromwell 
himself  was  in  camp,  and  had  come  there 
fully  minded  to  bring  the  siege  to  an  end. 
But  there  he  had  been  foiled,  for  the  gar- 
rison was  inclined  to  hold  out  for  the 
King  as  long  as  was  possible  ;  and  so 
the  matter  went  on,  and  now  and  then 
when  one  came  along  the  road  from  the 
north  he  would  pause  to  tell  iis  what  was 
toward,  and  of  the  sallyings  and  excursions 
made  by  the  besieged  and  such-like.  But, 
in  good  sooth,  we  never  needed  any  re- 
minder of  the  siege,  for  there  were  few 
days  went  by  without  our  hearing  the 
rumble  and  roar  of  the  cannon  which  the 
besiegers  had  planted  round  the  castle. 
Yet  all  these  fightings  and  brawlings  affected 
us  but  little,  save  that  occasionally  the 
Parliamentarians  would  come  down  on  us 
for  straw  and  fodder,  carrying  it  away 
whether  we  would  or  no,  and  paying  not 
over  high  a  price  for  it.  But,  as  my  man 
Gregory  said,  "  It  might  ha'  been  that  the 
King's  folk  would  ha'  paid  naught  at  all," 
which  was  likely  and  reasonable  enough, 
seeing  that  all  the  land  belonged  to  His 
Majesty. 

It  was  near  six  o'clock  of  a  somewhat 
dullish  evening  —I  cannot  now  remember 
wlu'thcr  it  was  in  the  last  week  of  Novem- 
ber or  the  first  week  in  December — and 
th.cR'  had  been  a  bit  o'  peace  for  Prissy  and 
for  nie  during  the  last  half-hour.  In  our 
kitchen  sat  Dick  Pritchett,  the  smith,  Peter 
\\'hll)j).  the  Wright,  and  old  John,  the 
mouldy-warp*  catcher,  who  had  come  there 
to  hear  the  news  and  drink  their  mugs  of 
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ale.  And,  since  there  had  been  rumour  all 
day  of  this  and  that,  they  must  needs  talk 
of  naught  but  the  wars,  and  the  King,  and 
Cromwell,  and  such-like  matters.  But  I, 
being  wearied  out,  sat  in  the  corner  of  the 
settle,  and  listened  to  them  without  taking 
a  share  in  their  discourse.  "God  send," 
said  I  to  myself,  "that  no  more  travellers 
trouble  us  to-night." 

"  They  tell  me,"  says  Peter  \N'hipp,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  "  that  the  King  will 
have  his  head  cut  off.  It  seems  a  'nation 
strange  thing  to  do  wi'  a  crowned  king; 
but  we  abide  in  strange  times." 

"Ah  !  "  says  John,  "so  we  do.  Parlous 
strange.  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  Give 
me  my  own  trade,"  says  he,  sticking  his 
old  nose  into  his  mug  ;  "  'tis  more  peaceful 
compared  wi'  all  this  fighting  and  star- 
chambering." 

"  But  the  Kin:;'s  head  will  be  cut  off," 
says  Peter  again.  "  So  says  them  that 
knows — and  so  it  will  be.  And  it  puts 
me  i'  mind  o'  Scripture,  seeing  that  it's 
written,  *  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seats  and  hath  exalted  them  of 
low  degree,'  which  is  mighty  conlfortable 
words  for  s(jn\e  of  us  that  are  neither 
princes  nor  lords.     And  moreover •." 

It  was  then  that  I  glanced  towards  the 
door  and  saw  the  man  standing  there.  A 
tallish,  thick-set  man  he  was,  with  a  notice- 
able face  under  his  great  hat,  and  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  brought  your  own  to  attention 
(]uicker  than  a  sergeant's  word  of  command. 
There  was  naught  lovely  about  him  ; 
rather,  he  was  a  i)lain-faced  man,  and  had 
a  bottle-nose,  or  somewhat  inclining  that 
way,  and  his  beard  grew  in  tufts  and 
|:atches.  I  think  his  nose-end  was  reddish 
in  hue,  and  there  were  warts  upon  it  and 
his  cheeks,  but  the  fire  in  his  eyes  was 
such  that  vou  .saw  nauLjht  but  it  after  vou 
had    once  allowed    it   to    draw   your   gaze. 
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As  for  the  dress  of  the  man,  it  was  a  dull- 
coloured  strong  stuff  of  little  ornament,  and 
the  breeches  were  thrust  into  great  boots  of 
undressed  leather  that  fell  in  careless  folds 
about  the  man's  ankles.  There  was  no 
feather  in  his  hat,  nor  a  bit  of  colour  about 
him  save  a  broad  sash  of  scarlet  that 
crossed  his  chest,  and  supported  a  great 
sword  that  clinked  against  his  spurs  when 
he  stepped  forward  into  the  firelight.  A 
noticeable  man,  as  I  said  before. 

He  walked  into  my  kitchen,  and  looked 
at  the  four  of  us,  and  his  eyes  travelled  to 
Dick  Pritchett's  leather  apron.  And  then 
he  spoke. 

"  Friend,"  says  he,  in  a  harsh  voice,  "  it 
would  become  thee  better  to  be  in  thy 
smithy,  attentive  to  thy  business,  than  to 
sit  here  carousing  in  idleness." 

"  What  the  murrain  I  "  begins  Dick,  but 
the  strange  man  looked  at  him,  and  he 
said  no  more. 

"Are  we,  then,  to  have  no  joy  of  our 
lives?"  says  John  Mouldy  warp,  who  was 
afraid  of  none.  But  the  stranger  looked  at 
him,  too,  and  silenced  him,  and  from  him 
his  glance  travelled  to  Dick  Pritchett  again. 

"  Friend,"  says  he,  "  go  thy  ways  home, 
and  there  wilt  find  a  horse  tied  to  thy  door. 
He  lacks  a  shoe;  replace  it,  friend,  and 
bring  him  to  me  at  the  door  here  in  half- 
an-hour." 

"I  ha'  finished  work  for  the  day,"  says 
Dick  surlily,  and  never  lifting  his  eye  from 
his  pot. 

"  I  said  in  half-an-hour,"  says  the  man ; 
and  Dick  got  to  his  feet  and  made  for  the 
door. 

"God  save  us  ! "  says  John  Mouldy warj). 
The  stranger  looked  at  me. 

"  By  your  leave,  landlord,"  says  he,  and 
takes  a  seat  near  the  hearth.  But  I  knew 
this  was  none  of  your  common  tavern- 
callers,  and  "Will  it  please  you  to  step 
into  the  parlour,  sir?"  says  I,  getting  on 
my  legs.  "  My  daughter  shall  light  you 
there." 

"  Nay,  friend,"  says  he,  "I  am  very 
well  accommodated  where  I  am,  I  thank 
you.  Tis  a  chill  air  without,  and  your 
parlour  is  doubtless  cold — let  me  bide  by 
your  fire." 
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"  Why,  sir,"  says  I,  "  there  are  few  days 
that  we  have  not  cause  to  light  a  fire  there, 
but  to-day  has  been  filled  with  business 
from  early  morning,  and  I  doubt  that 
Prissy  has  had  occasion ." 

"Aye,"  says  he,  as  much,  I  think,  to 
himself  as  to  me,  "  much  marching  and 
countermarching,  and  goings  to  and  fro, 
and  all  the  rest  on't,  no  doubt.  Let  thy 
lass  draw  me  a  pint  of  ale,"  he  says. 

But  when  Prissy  had  brought  it,  he  never 
once  raised  the  pewter  to  his  lips. 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  it  down. 

"  The  I^ord  give  thee  grace,  maiden," 
says  he.  And  after  that  he  turned  to  the 
fire,  and  sat  there,  moody  and  silent, 
staring  at  the  flames.  He  had  pulled  his 
great  sword  round  to  the  front,  and  now  sat 
resting  his  hands  on  its  hilt,  and  he  propped 
his  chin  on  his  hands.  And  there  was 
something  in  him  that  forbade  me  to  break 
in  on  his  silence,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
men  that  carry  something  about  them 
which  makes  other  men  think  of  high 
matters.  But  John  Mouldywarp  was  as 
blind  as  the/ermin  that  he  did  trade  upon, 
and  withal  talkative  as  a  jay.  He  could 
never  abear  to  keep  silence,  even  at  a 
burying,  and  so  he  presently  begins  to 
chatter  like  a  magpie  in  a  thorn-tree. 

"A dull  day,  master,"  says  he,  "and  yet 
a  lively  one,  what  with  all  these  fightings 
and  strivings  and  gathering  of  great  armies 
of  battle." 

But  the  man  by  the  fireside  never 
spoke. 

'*  By  your  great  sword,"  says  John,  "  and 
your  harness,"  he  says,  "  and  your  pistols," 
he  says,  "  I  take  you  to  be  a  man  of  war. 
I  am  a  man  of  war  myself,"  he  says, 
laughing  at  his  own  wit,  "but  'tis  in  a 
peaceful  fashion,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  do  execution  upon  the  mouldy-warps  as 
all  know — faith,  they  are  creatures  of  a 
surprising  cleverness." 

The  stranger  looked  round  at  him. 

"  Aye,  friend,"  says  he,  "  you  have  ob- 
served them  much,  no  doubt.  A  peaceful 
trade,  in  truth — it  were  well  if  all  things 
that  work  in  the  dark  could  be  so  easily 
dealt  with." 

"  Or  if  all  wars  were  so  easily  managed," 
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says  John,  still  wagging  his  tongue.     "Is 
there  much  news  to-day,  sir  ? " 

But  here  Peter  broke  in  again. 

*'  They  will  cut  off  the  King's  head ! " 
says  he.  "Yes,  they  will  cut  it  off.  'Tis 
a  strange  use  to  put  a  king  to,  seemingly, 
but  do  it  they  will,"  and  he  dips  his  nose 
in  his  pint  pot. 

"  What  makes  thee  think  that,  friend  ?  " 
says  he  at  the  fire,  with  a  sharp  look 
at  Peter  ;  but  Peter  had  no  answer,  being 
of  a  dull  nature,  and  he  only  nodded 
gravely,  and  said  again,  "  They  will  cut  off 
the  King\s  head." 

"  You  are  a  Parliament  man,  master," 
says  old  John  Mouldywarp  slyly,  "or  I 
shouldn't  say  that  if  cutting  off  the  King's 
head  will  rid  us  o'  the  war,  they  are  welcome 
to  do  it.  For  sure  'tis  a  grievous  thing  to 
see  a  nation  divided  against  itself — father 
against  son,  and  son " 

But  the  man  at  the  fireside  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  filled  with  a  rare  emotion,  and  I 
saw  his  face  work  and  twitch.  "  True,  friend, 


true,"  says  he  hurriedly.  "  The  Lord  send 
us  peace  in  His  own  time.  There  are 
three,"  he  says,  and  again  I  thought  that 
he  spoke  to  himself,  rather  than  the  com- 
pany, "that  do  earnestly  desirj  it — yes, 
and  with  a  great  desire.  But  the  ways  of 
the  Lord  are  mysterious  —  who  shall 
fathom  them  ? "  he  says.  There  was  a 
sound  outside.  "  My  horse,"  says  he,  and 
goes  to  the  door.  Without  stood  Dick 
Pritchett,  holding  the  horse,  and  with  him 
a  trooper,  who  saluted  the  stranger  as  he 
strode  out.  "  I  ha'  made  a  good  job  on't, 
honoured  sir,"  says  Dick,  uncommon  civil, 
as  the  man  got  into  his  saddle.  And  he 
stood  barehead  as  they  rode  away.  But 
when  they  had  disappeared  in  the  darkness 
"  Lord  be  good  to  us,"  says  he,  "  and  who 
do  you  think  yonder  man  with  the  bottle- 
nose  was  ?  May  I  never  stick  fork  into 
flesh  again  if  it  was  not  Cromwell 
himself !  And  since  I  ha'  shod  his  horse," 
says  Dick,  "  'Od's  faith,  I'll  have  another 
pint ! " 
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THE  DEAD  POET 


Br  LAUCHLAN  MACLEAN  WATT 


{LAY  in  the  grasses  dreaming, 
And    a    lark   dropt    down   from    the 
skies, 
And  said  to  the  daisies  gleaming — 

"  O  veil  your  sunny  eyes, 
For  song  is  shed. 
And  gladness  sped. 

And  sorrow  all  silent  lies, 
And  a  poet  I  loved  is  dead." 

And  I  woke,  and  I  heard  the  slumbrous 
song 

Of  the  grey  sea  on  the  sand — 
The  old  sad  poet  that  croons  along 

The  listening,  silenced  land. 


And  I  looked,  and  the   sun   was   still   in 
heaven. 

And  I  saw  the  yellow  star 
That  Night  must  wear  in  her  dusky  hair, 

Like  a  cresset's  gleam  afar. 

And  I  said,    "While  seas  sing  round  the 
world. 

And  stars  are  in  the  sky, 
And  the  beauty  of  God  is  blown  abroad, 

The  singers  shall  not  die." 
And  I  heard  the  lark  in  the  distant  cloud, 

Like  a  star  of  song  o'erhead  ; 
And  I  feared  no  longer  the  silent  shroud 

That  waits  for  the  weary  dead. 


THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  THE  ORANGE-TIP 
BUTTERFLY 


By     JOHN     J.    WARD 


rJIni  wLlh  pholographs  by  Ihe  A 


THE  rambler  who  loves  the  country 
always  hails  with  delight  the  first 
male  Orange-Tip  butterfly  that  crosses  his 
path.  A  glimpse  of  this  blossom-like 
insect  is,  indeed,  a  true  sign  that  Spring  has 
really  come;  and  although  we  may  have 
previously  seen  several  species  of  our  most 
handsome  butterflies  on  the  wing  during  the 
sunny  days,  yet  these  were  probably  some 
of  the  nine  or  ten  species  of  the  sixty  odd 
native  to  the  British  Isles,  which  hybernate 
as  perfect  winged  insects  during  winter. 

The  Orange-Tip,  however,  is  a  true 
Spring  butterfly  which  emerges  from  its 
pupa,  or  chrysalis,  on  any  warm  and  sunny 
day  from  late  April  to  early  June.  The 
colouring  of  the  male  insect  is  always  fas- 
cinating, and  quite  unique  amongst  British 
butterflies,  the  heavy  orange  blotches  of  the 
fore-wings,  with  black  tips  and  spots  on 
the  while  ground,  characterise  and  dis- 
tinguish it  at  once. 

To  recognise  the  female  insect,  however, 
is  a  much  more  difficult  matter,  and  for 
various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
not  the  conspicuous  orange  colour  of  the 
male  (Fig.  i),  and,  therefore,  can  readily 
be  mistaken  for  the  familiar  Small  Garden, 
and  Green-veined  Whites;  although  the 
blotched  green  and  white  of  the  under 
surface  of  its  hind  wings  is  quite  dilTereni 
from  cither  of  those  insects,  l>ut  this  is  not 
always  ea.<!y  to  observe.  -\nd  again,  judging 
from  specimens  I  and  friends  have  captured 
during  a  number  of  years,  the  males  seem 
to  out-number  the  females  in  the  proportion 
of  about  eight  to  one ;  and  what  is  more, 
(he  latter  fly  ver\'  little  unless  disturbed 
from  the  vegetation  on  which  they  are 
resting,  while  their  gaily-coloured  lords  are 


more  or  less  always  on  the  wing   during 
sunlight. 

These  few  points  will,  perhaps,  explain 
to  many  amateur  collectors  of  butterflies, 
why  they  generally  have  abundance  of  the 
male  Orange-Tip,  with  few  or  no  female 
specimens  in   their  collections. 


FIG.    I.    THK    MALE    AND     FEMALE    OliANUE- 

Tip  bi;tterflv.     thk   ufpf.rmost   is 

IHK  MAI.F,.  THE  LOWEST  SHOWS  THK 
MARKINGS  ON  THK  UNOERSinE  OF  THE 
WINUS   OF   IIOTH    MALE   AND    FEMALE. 

The  Orange- Tip  is  not  only  a  ISritish 
insect,  but  is  common  throughout  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  Syria,  and  even  Siberia.  In 
the  British  Isles  it  is  familiar  in  lanes,  and 
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the 


G.  2.  THE  ladies'  smock  (CARDAUISE  PRATCSSIS),  BENEATH 
THt  FLOWERS  OF  WHICH  THE  ORANGE-TIP  BUTTERFLY 
DEPOSITS    ITS    EGGS. 


Open  paths  in  woods,  and  especially  around 
and  about  damp  meadows  ;  and  tlierc  is  a 
reason  why  it  favours  damp  situations, 
which  brings  us  to  ihe  beginning  of  the  life 
story  of  this    interesting    and    handsome 

There  is  a  particular  plant  that  grows 
amongst  these  moist  meadows,  and  by 
brooks  and  streams,  known  familiarly  as 
Indies'  Smock  and  Cuckoo-flower,  and  to 
the  botanist  as  Cardamine  pratensis  (Fig.  a), 
and  this  plant  is  largely  the  inducement 
for  the  Orange-Tip  to  seek  thtse  watery 
places. 

It  is  not  that  the  plant  possesses  any 
attraction  for  the  butterfly  itself  as  a  food 
plant,  because  the  Orange-Tip,  like  other 
butterflies,  no  longer  requires  or  has  the 
taste  for  green  food  after  it  attains  its 
winged  form,  and,  in  fact,  is  not  provided 
with  suitable  mouth  appendages  for  mas- 
ticating such  food  even  if  it  did.  An 
occasional  sip  of  nectar  from  some  of 
the  various  spring  blooms  satisfies  all  its 
needs;  and  although  we  may  frequently 
see  the  female  insect  flilting  in  and 
amongst  the  white  and  purple  -  tinted 
flowers  of  the  Ladies'  Smock,  yet  her 
purpose  is  rarely  that  of  gathering  the 
nectar  of  the  flower,  but  one  of  much 
greater   consequence,    for   she  is   engaged 


upon  the  important 
duty  of  selecting  suit- 
able sites  to  deposit 
her  tiny  and  wonder- 
ful eggs,  so  that  im- 
mediately the  )  oung 
larvEG  or  caterpillars 
emerge  they  shall  at 
once  find  their  neces- 
sary food. 

The  guiding  instinct 
which  prompts  butter- 
flies and  moths  to 
select  from  amongst 
all  kinds  of  plants 
just  that  pariicuiar 
leaf-food  best  adapted 
to  the  requirements 
of  their  young — which 
they  will  never  .see 
— is  one  of  those  mar- 
iStinct  so  often  revealed 


vellous  displays  of  in 
in  Nature's  works. 
is  tliis  because  the  fully-developed  insects 
aln;ost  always  obtain  their  own  food — 
which  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out  is 
not  green  food — from  (juite  difl"erent  plants 
to  that  on  which  they  fed  as  caterpillars ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that,  after 
spending  many  months,  as  the  Orange-Tip 
does,  as  a  dosmant  chrysalis,  possessing 


Etc.  3.  BLOOMS  OF  LADIES  SMOCK,  SLIGHTLV 
M.IGNIFIED,  SHOWING  THE  EGGS  OF  THK 
ORANGE-TIP  BUTTERFLY  ON  THE  STALK 
JUST   BELOW   THE    FLOWERS. 
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due  lo  t!m  cnclosfd  larva;  (which  while 
young  art-  bryt'ly  of  \hM  hut-)  buinj;  seen 
tlirou^li  their  lr;ins[>arciit  shell,  which 
becomes  white  after  iheir  emergence. 

'l"he  first  meai  of  llie  young  catL-rpillar  is 
its  empty  eggshell,  after  which  it  commences 
to  take  its  grei-n  foiKl.  While  preparing 
matter  for  this  ariidc,  I  waiihed,  liy  means 
of  a  magnifying  lens,  a  number  of  these 
laierpillars  make  their  emergence  from  tho 
egg,  and  in  every  instance  the  egg-shell  was 
the  first  food  of  the  young  larva.  The 
thought  occurred  to  nio  —  what  course 
would  he  taken  l)y  one  if  it  was  removed 


shell  i. 


edia 


after  e: 


FIG.  4,  AS  F.r.r,  OF  ora; 

-ATTACHKU  TO    KI.OW 
THROI'IIH    A    MTCKOSCOl'K. 

also  those  newly  acquired  tastes  whi<:h 
accomiuny  its  wingetl  life,  its  inemory 
would  carry  it  back  to  the  time  when  it 
was  a  hungry  leaf-feeding  caterpillar. 

Yet  with  maternal  s<iliciiude  the  female 
butu-rfly  feels  her  way  amongst  the  floiver 
blooms,    and    deposits     here    ami 
there   beneath  them   her   tiny   and 
l>eauiiful    eggs    (Figs.    3    and    4). 
These,  to  the  unaided  sight,  are  just 


ergence  ? 

To  saiisfy  my  curiosiiy,  I  carefully  placed 
one  that  liail  just  broken  through  its 
shell  a  Httle  di>iance  away  along  the 
stem.  For  a  wliiie  it  felt  about  as  if 
it  h.id  lost  something,  but  after  feeling 
around  a  number  of  times  it  Ix-gan  to  make 
its  way  .slowly  ahing  the  stem ;  at  List 
coming  lo  another  egg  which  still  enclosed 
its  (H-cujunt.  In  alwut  half-an-hour  it  had 
eaien  about  one  half  of  this  shell,  much  li> 
the  di.scomforl  of  the  oiher  larva  which  was 


sibte  as  tiny  1 


■\]<.\ 


I  have  phoiographi 
of  the  flowers,  slightly  magnified, 
in  order  to  slunv  how  carefullv  the 
eggs  arc  arranged  beneath  them  : 
for  which  arrangement  there  is  a 
purpose,  as  we  shall  see  later; 
while  Fig.  4  reveals  one  attac-hed 
10  the  flowcr-sialk,  as  seen  when 
viewed  beneath  the  microscojK' 
under  greater  magnification,  show- 
ing its  details  of  stru<ture. 

These   wonderful   elnii-ated  egg-, 
with   ribs   along    their  length,  con- 


nected w 
In-come  ! 


)u- 


)efor 


short 
nelallie 
the    I 


which  wcurs  .•■ 
days  or  more,  accordir 
weaihcT,  after  deposii 
make  beautiful  object 
microscope.     The  orangi 
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not  yet  ready 
to       emerge. 

Whether  it  mis- 
took this  for  its 
own  shell,  or 
was  making  the 
best  of  a  bad 
job,  is  more 
than  I  am  able 
to  say ;  but  soon 
after,  it  left  its 
shell  meal  and 
commenced  its 
vegetable  diet. 

I  have  pre- 
viou^y  pointed 
out  how  care- 
fully the  mother 
insect  plac 
eggs 


beneath  the 
r-blooms. 


falling  away,  and 
leaving  the  path 
clear,  while  the 
young  larva  is 
1  the 


So, 


the 


FOOD   PLANT. 


and  if  my  reader 
will    again    refer 

to  Fig.  2,  it  will  there  be  seen  that,  when  eighteen  days  old,  and 
the  petals  have  played  their  part  and  fallen  days.  The  larger  specin 
away,  the  seed  pods  then  thicken  aiid  its  pupa  or  chrysalis  also 
become  elongated.  These  pods,  including  day  after  its  emergence 
iheir  contents, 
are  the  fav' 
food  of  the  larvEE 
of  the  Orange- 
Tip  from  the 
moment  they 
com  I 

partake  of  green 
food.  So  that 
the    mother    in- 


caterpi liars  grow 
lai^er  and  get 
control  over 
their  food  mate- 
rial, I  hey  work 
from  pod  to  pod 
;  them 
down    from    iht- 

Fig.  S.  Of  tlK- 
two    caterpillars 

is  full-grown  and 
the  other  about 
half-grown,  the 
larger  being 
le  smaller  eight 
n  began  to  form 
)n  the  eighteenth 


and  other  florai 
organs     often 


MG  7.  MICROSCOPIC  VIEW  OF  A  MINUTE  POR- 
TION OF  THE  GREEN  MOTTLINGS  OX  THE 
WINGS  or  THE  ORANGE-TIP  ItUTTERFLV, 
SHOWING  HOW  IT  IS  BUILT  UP  OF  INNU- 
MERARLE    BLACK   AND  YELLOW   SCALES. 


generally 

straight  position 
along  the  stem, 
as  shown  in  ihe 
illustration,  sub- 
stituting itself 
for  the  seed-pod 
which  it  has 
ealen  away ;  and 
as  it  is  very  simi- 
larly coloured  to 
these  pods,  this 
natural  resem- 
blance probably 
to  protect 
it  from  some  of 
its  enemies  by 
making  it  incon- 
If 
louked  at  closely 
its  body  is  seen 
to  be  transversely 
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wrinkled,  slightly  hairy,  and  finely  speckled 
with  black,  while  the  darker  green  of  its 
upper  surface  falls  away  into  a  lateral  white 
stripe  on  each  side  of  its  body. 

After  sixteen  to  twenty  days  of  life  as  a 
hungry  caterpillar  whose  sole  business  it  is 
to  eat,  rest,  and  grow,  the  insect  prepares 
for  the  next  and  by  far  the  longest  period 
of  its  history,  viz.,  its  pupal  or  chrysalis 
stage.  And  as  the  seed-pods  have  minis- 
tered to  its  needs  so  long  and  well,  it 
generally  selects  these  and  portions  of  the 
adjoining  stems  from  which  to  suspend  its 


of  the  lower  one,  its  cast  caterpillar  skin 
can  be  seen  at  its  base,  shrunk  into  a  ball 
and  still  attached  by  a  thread  of  silk. 

These  chrysalides,  when  viewed  from 
above  in  their  natural  situation,  greatly 
resemble  the  seed-pods  to  which  they  arc 
attached,  and  possibly  by  a  natural  mimicry 
of  these  the  insect  is  greatly  protected  from 
its  enemies  during  this  longest  period  of  its 
life. 

What  lends  considerably  to  this  sugges- 
lion  is  the  fact  of  their  colour,  which  for  the 
first  month  or  so  is  a  pale  green  like  the 


FIG.  8.  KOUR  ORANGE-TIP  UUTTERFLIKS,  SHOWING  THAT  THEY 
BECOME'  ALMOST  INVIS113LK,  AFTER  CLOSING  THEIR  WINGS, 
WHEN   AMONGST  THK    KLOWKHS   OF  THE   CHERVIL. 


silken  belt,  which  supports  its  body  near 
the  centre,  while  it  undergoes  its  chan;^c, 
also  attaching  itself  to  the  stem  ut  its 
posterior  end. 

After  arranging  these  liule  matters  it 
rests,  and  waits  for  Nature  to  do  ihe  rest. 
Slowly  the  caterpillar  becomes  distorted 
in  shape,  until  at  last  the  final  moulting  of 
its  skin  takes  place ;  breaking  near  its  head 
it  is  gradually  worked  down  utilil  it  reaches 
its  tail-end.  Then  we  have  instead  of  a 
caterpillar  a.  singular  boat-shaped  chrysalis 
whose  curious  form  is  quite  unique  amongst 
the  pupse  of  British  butterflies.  Fig,  6 
shows  two  of  these  pupje,  and  in  the  case 


leaves  and  stems,  while  laier  in  tlie  se.ison 
it  changes  to  a  greyish  huff  coJiiur,  almost 
exactly  like  that  assumed  by  the  dried  sucd- 
pods  and  stalks  during  autumn  and  winter, 
and  so  the  insects  .still  appear  to  be  pari  of 

Eighteen  or  twenty  days  may  seerii  a 
long  time  for  this  insect  10  duvoie  mure  or 
less  entirely  to  feeding  purposes,  as  it  docs 
the  first  lew  weeks  of  its  -lire,  yet,  con- 
sidering that 


J  thru 


t  the  n 


autumn  and  winter,  and  until  May,  pec- 
hayiti,  of  the  Spring  of  the  next  year — for 
it  can  partake   of  no   food   while   in   the 
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pupal  form — it  is  not  very  extraordinary  that 
it  should  require  a  good  meal  to  commence 
this  fast  upon.  It  only  differs  from  other 
apparently  less  hungry  animals  in  the  fact 
that  it  gets  through  the  feeding  business 
much  more  expeditiously. 

We  have  seen  that  this  interesting  insect 
probably  gains  protection  during  its  cater- 
pillar and  pupal  stages  by  means  of  mimicry 
of  its  food-plant.  When  that  eventful  day 
of  its  life  occurs  on  which  it  breaks 
through  its  seed-pod-like  chrysalis,  and 
crawls  away  along  plant  stems  to  some 
open  situation  where  it  can  dry  and  expand 
its  wet  and  folded  wings,  it  is  plain  that  it 
no  longer  bears  any  resemblance  to  the 
plant  which  served  it  with  food  and  pro- 
tection during  its  eirly  life.  Nature,  how- 
ever, has  carefully  provided  it  with  equally 
wonderful  means  of  hiding  from  its 
enemies,  specially  adapted  to  its  new  cir- 
cumstances in  life. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  the 
attention  that  the  Orange-Tip  devotes  to 
the  Ladies'  Smock  plant  after  it  reaches  its 
winged  stage  is  almost  entirely  connected 
with  egg-depositing  ;  and  as  it  is  at  such 
times  always  on  the  alert,  it  requires  no 
protection  >vhile  engaged  on  these  duties. 
It,  however,  has  to  rest  at  night  and  during 
dull  weather,  and  it  has  been  observed  how 
curiously  fond  it  is  of  selecting  umbelli- 
ferous plants,  such  as  the  wood  parsley  and 
wild  chervil,  for  this  purpose ;  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek  when  once  one  of 
these  insects  is  seen  to  alight  upon  such 
flower-clusters. 

Fig.  8  shows  four  of  these  insects 
amongst  such  flowers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
even  in  the  black  and  white  reproduction, 
although  much  more  so  in  natural  colours, 
that   while  the   orange,   black,   and   white 


colours  of  their  expanded  wings  stand  out 
conspicuously,  yet,  when  the  wings  are 
closed  the  green  and  white  mottlings  of 
the  undersides  of  the  hind  pair,  which 
enclose  the  others,  so  exactly  correspond 
with  the  green  and  white  flowers,  that  the 
brilliant  and  showy  insect  of  one  moment 
becomes  almost  invisible  the  next. 

Both  male  and  female  insects  are 
mottled  with  these  apparently  green  mark- 
ings, which  really  are  not  green — as  can 
readily  be  seen  beneath  the  microscope — 
but  are  built  up  of  innumerable  black  scales, 
amongst  which  yellow  ones  are  thinly 
scattered,  the  combination  of  the  two 
colours  conveying  to  the  eye  a  green 
effect.  Fig.  7  shows  a  view  of  a  tiny 
portion  of  these  markings  as  seen  beneath 
the  microscope,  showing  how  the  patches 
of  yellow  and  black  scales  are  irregularly 
placed  amongst  the  white  scales  of  the 
ground.  It  is  by  means  of  these  countless 
and  variously  coloured  scales  spread  about 
the  otherwise  transparent  wings  that  the 
wonderful  designs  and  colours  of  butterflies 
are  produced. 

Such  then,  in  brief,  is  the  life  story  of 
the  Orange-Tip  butterfly  from  its  beauti- 
fully and  marvellously  constructed  egg 
until  it  soars  upon  its  wonderful  and 
handsome  wings.  It  is  just  a  simple  life 
story  of  a  common  insect,  which  possesses 
no  very  extraordinary  characteristics  that 
should  specially  need  recording,  but  such 
as  might  be  observed  in  almost  any  insect 
taken  at  random.  Yet  like  many  other 
of  Nature's  familiar  creatures,  for  which 
familiarity  has  almost  bred  contempt,  its 
history  is  full  of  fascinating  revelations  of 
that  minute  provision  which  Nature  makes 
for  the  protection  of  the  most  insignificant 
of  living  organisms. 


MY  FRENCH  FRIENDS 

VL— THE    CHAMBER    OF    DEPUTIES 

By   CONSTANCE   ELIZABETH    MAUD 


Author  of  **An  English  Qlrl  In  Paris.'* 


FOR  years  I  had  passed  it  by  with  just 
a  glance  of  curiosity  at  its  conven- 
tional inexpressive  exterior.  Then  hearing 
one  day  of  a  thrillingly  chaude  seance^  I 
was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  pene- 
trate behind  the  inflexible  looking  row  of 
Corinthian  pillars,  and  the  big  doors  which 
are  never  opened. 

Uncle  Jack  on  rare  occasions  rather 
enjoys  attending  a  debate  himself,  but, 
like  most  Englishmen  of  the  good  old 
school,  strongly  discourages  political  tastes 
in  his  womankind.  The  inconsistency  of 
this  masculine  attitude  has  always  been  a 
source  of  joy  to  me,  for  these  dear  old 
gentlemen  never  hesitate  to  make  unscru- 
pulous use  of  women's  money,  influence, 
and  personal  attractions — vide  the  kissing 
duchess  and  those  of  her  type — to  assist 
their  political  schemes.  Yet,  when  it 
comes  to  the  poor  hard-worked  dame 
wishing  to  reap,  through  eyes  and  ears  at 
least,  a  little  of  what  she  has  sown,  they 
refuse  to  provide  her  even  with  a  decent 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  attitude  being  one  of  the  honoured 
traditions  of  Uncle  Jack  and  his  house, 
I  felt  he  was  not  the  one  to  willingly  exert 
himself  in  pulling  the  necessary  bobbin 
which  should  lift  the  latch  for  me  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Appealing  to  Meme  I  found  not  much 
better. 

"J/a  foi^  but  the  Chamber  it  is  an 
affair  very  vulgar,  ma  cherie.  Better  worth 
to  go  to  the  Monologues  of  Coquelin  Cadet 
next  week  at  the  Bodiniere.  There  you 
will  distract  yourself  much  more." 

"  I  will  go  to  all  the  two,  dear  Meme," 
I  answered  promptly.  "  I  am  taking 
Uncle  Jack  to  the  Bodiniere  and  you  to 


the  Chambre  des  Deputes."  Seeing  Meme 
look  a  little  doubtful,  I  added  :  "  Unless 
you  find  it  more  convenient  that  I  accept 
the  escort  of  Monsieur  de  Montchesnay. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  accompany  me." 

Being  fifty,  married,  discreet,  and  reliable 
as  a  bishop,  I  felt  he  really  was  as  suitable 
as  M^md  herself,  but  she  took  me  up 
sharply. 

"  Pretty  idea  !  But  no,  me  I  find  that 
not  at  all  suitable.  You  have,  my  Betty, 
the  ideas  much  too  launched — too  English. 
Never  shall  I  model  you  !  I  see  well  that 
I  must  resign  myself  to  conduct  you  to 
this  affair.  I  shall  probably  make  a  good 
sleep  if  messieurs  les  deputes  shout  not  too 
strongly." 

I  put  small  reliance  in  Memo's  rather 
lukewarm  efforts  to  procure  tickets,  but 
made  sure  that  Uncle  Jack's  old  friend, 
Monsieur  de  Lauzieres,  a  former  deputy, 
would  succeed  without  any  difficulty. 
AV'hen,  however,  I  made  known  my 
request  he  greeted  me  with,  ^^  De  grace y 
Mademoiselle,  seek  not  to  be  a  witness 
of  that  trisle  spectacle,  I  pray  it  of  you. 
Command  of  me  what  you  will  save  only 
to  assist  you  in  such  a  project." 

**  But,  Monsieur,  believe  me,"  I  in- 
sisted, "  it  is  the  one  thing  I  desire,  to 
see  the  men  who  rule  France,  and  the 
fashion  in  which  they  do  it." 

"  Moil  DieUy  Mademoiselle,  is  it  the  ruin, 
the  disgrace  of  our  poor  France  that  you 
desire  then  to  behold?  Assuredly  that  is 
what  one  now  sees  at  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  I  lower  me  the  head  when  I 
think  on  it.  Yes,  me  I  was  one  time  a 
deputy — I  was  proud  to  call  myself  thus. 
Now,  Heias,  I  can  no  more  serve  my 
unhappy   countr)'.      She   pushes   far   from 
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her  the  faithful  sons  who  would  die  for 
her.  The  bastards  she  takes  in  the  arms 
seek  only  to  betray  the  Army  and  the 
Church  and  drag  our  poor  France. to  her 
perdition." 

The  voice  of  the  gallant  old  Count 
broke,  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  I  could 
only  hasten  to  say,  "  Pardon  me.  Monsieur. 
I  did  not  know  that  it  was  for  you 
a  subject  so  painful.  I  understand  well 
how  you  must  suffer.  We  will  speak  of  it 
no  more." 

Nevertheless  my  desire  to  judge  for  my- 
self of  the  triste  spectacle  was  in  no  way 
diminished.  I  determined  to  try  some 
friend  belonging  to  the  Republican  Party, 
for  I  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  hear  both  sides,  which  keeps  me 
from  narrow  prejudices  and  entirely  pre- 
vents my  having  any  fixed  opinions  at 
all. 

Suzette's  husband.  Monsieur  Lemaire, 
had  recently  been  elected  a  Municipal 
Councillor.  Rather  to  the  dismay  of  his 
belle-mtre  and  very  much  to  that  of 
the  aristocratic  Madame  de  Bretelle, 
Monsieur  Lemaire  was  developing  more 
and  more  on  strongly  democratic  lines. 
The  Petit  Parisiefi,  the  Pairie^  the  Matin, 
the  Figaro  designated  him  respectively  as 
**a  man  of  the  day,"  "a  mounting  spirit," 
*'  a  blocquard,^''  "  a  franc  macon^^  while 
according  to  all  Suzette's  former  friends 
he  was  a  Dreyfusard  and  "lost  one." 
Her  parents  took  comfort  in  the  fact  of 
his  being  an  excellent  husband  and  son-in- 
law,  with  every  prospect  of  soon  showing 
himself  an  excellent  father,  and  their 
Suzette  as  happy  as  anyone  could  be 
in  a  world  where  there  is  no  sunshine 
without  shadow. 

It  was  to  Monsieur  Lemaire  I  next  turned 
with  my  request.  He  thoroughly  entered 
into  my  wishes.  Yes,  he  would  do  his 
best  possible  to  procure  me  tickets  for  a 
hot  seance.  The  approaching  stances  were 
some  of  them  expected  to  be  of  an  extreme 
heat.  Impossible  to  announce  the  day 
precisely  when  tickets  might  be  forth- 
coming, since  they  were  allotted  in  turn  to 
the  Municipal  Councillors. 

Begging     M^me    to     hold     herself    in 


readiness  for  the  eventful  day,  I  waited 
impatiently.  A  week  later  I  received  a 
petit  bleu  one  morning  from  Suzette. 

"  J/a  chtrie^  I  sent  you  yesterday  two 
tickets  for  the  seance  to-day.  It  begins  at 
two  o'clock.  L^on  says  to  you  it  will  be 
of  a  heat  to  satisfy  a  salamander.  Un- 
happily I  fear  that  in  a  moment  of  dis- 
traction I  wrote  by  error  the  number  *  45 ' 
instead  ot  '54'  on  the  envelope.  This 
may  make  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
letter,  so  it  would  be  well  to  m.ake 
enquiries  at  once  at  the  post  of  your 
division ;  without  doubt  you  will  catch  the 
letter  in  time. 

"Your  all-devoted 

"  Suzette.*' 

Without  doubt !  All  the  same  a  horrible 
doubt  commenced  its  gnawing  as  at 
nine  o'clock  I  started  cut,  without  losing  a 
moment.  Arrived  at  the  post-office  of  our 
quarter,  I  made  known  my  errand  to  three 
young  gentlemen  in  succession.  The  last 
young  gentleman  took  out  a  long  paper  and 
demanded  peremptorily  my  name,  age, 
address,  and  birthplace.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  that  of  my  father  and  mother 
when  I  suggested  that  all  this  information, 
though  doubtless  of  thrilling  interest  to  the 
Post  Office,  could  scarcely  assist  in  restoring 
my  lost  letter  which  contained  tickets  I 
must  positively  have  before  one  o'clock 
that  day. 

"  Ha !  It  is  question  then  of  a  letter 
lost,"  he  cried  as  though  suddenly  illu- 
minated. 

**  Well,  misdirected,  as  I  have  already 
explained  to  three  persons  here." 

I  was  getting  a  little  tired. 

"  Dame  !  But  it  is  not  here  the  place 
where  one  brings  the  letters  which  find 
themselves  badlv  directed.  Those  letters 
are  united  in  another  department  of  the 
Great  Post.  This  document  here,"  he 
pointed  to  my  biography,  "  the  chief  of  my 
department  will  despatch  to  the  Great  Post 
— one  will  make  communication  to  you  so 
soon  as  traces  of  the  lost  letter  are  dis- 
covered." 

"  Where  do  you  think.  Monsieur,  that 
my  letter  is  at  this  moment  ? "  I  asked  in 
my  politest  tone. 
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Monsieur  replied  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pronounce  with  certainty  on  a  question 
so  difficult.  The  letter  might  have  been 
detained  by  the  concierge  of  No.  45.  Or 
it  might  be  at  the  post  office  of  the  Rue  de 
rUniversite,  or  possibly  again  it  was  already 
^/f  route  for  the  Great  Post,  its  ultimate 
destination  in  all  the  cases. 

With  renewed  hope  I  set  out  for  the 
concierge  of  No.  45.  Undoubtedly  he 
ought  to  have  detained  the  letter  until  he 
enquired  whether  it  was  for  any  of  his 
/ocataires,  but,  alas !  what  a  concierge  ought 
to  do  is  rarely  that  which  he  does.  This 
particular  concierge  was  very  pleasant  and 
communicative. 

Yes,  without  doubt  it  was  my  letter  he 
had  held  in  the  hand  here  at  this  very  door 
not  two  hours  since.  He  had  remarked 
that  the  envelope  was  of  the  Municipal 
Council,  also  he  had  detected  distinctly  the 
presence  of  tickets  within  that  envelope. 

**  And  now  where  has  \.\\^facteur  carried 
that  letter  ?  "  I  enquired  breathlessly. 

"  Ah,  but  there  Mademoiselle  is  what  is 
not  easy  to  answer.  All  the  letters  of  this 
division  thev  are  united  at  the  Post 
which  fmds  itself  Id  bas  corner  of  the 
Avenue.  But  the  post  it  is  an  affair 
ver}'  complicated,  see  you.  If  I  were  in 
the  place  of  Mademoiselle  me  I  should 
resign  myself  to  wait  with  patience  until 
the  Great  Post  sets  in  train  the  discovery, 
and  within  ten — fifteen  days  assuredly 
Mademoiselle  she  will  receive  her  letter " 

1  left  my  friend  the  concierge  still 
discoursing  and  drove  to  the  office  where 
he  said  the  letters  first  halted.  There 
again  I  supplied  the  interesting  details  of 
the  names,  ages,  and  birthplaces  of  myself 
and  family,  only  to  learn  after  interviewing 
three  men  and  a  boy  that  all  the 
morning's  lettei^  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  Great  Post  an  hour  ac'o. 

It  was  half-past  eleven  when  I  reached 
the  Great  Post,  and  I  was  sent  to  five 
different  departments  and  the  verge  of 
despair  before  arriving  at  the  one  for  erring 
letters.  Then  I  had  to  wait  while  the  one 
and  only  clerk  disposed  of  a  long  string  of 
seekers  after  lost  or  strayed  property.  He 
treated  these  victims  with  extreme  curtness, 


which  they  bore  with  the  meek  propitiatory 
spirit  the  French  Jack-in-Office  demands. 

I  began  reeling  off  the  formula  which  I 
was  beginning  to  regard  as  the  regulation 
opening  to  all  official  conversation,  but  was 
impatiently  interrupted  and  requested  to 
keep  to  the  subject  in  hand  and  describe 
the  lost  letter.  Feeling  both  snubbed  and 
ill-used  I  enquired  whether  before  we  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  in  more  forms  this  Monsieur 
would  kindly  tell  me  whether  there  was  the 
remotest  chance  of  recovering  the  letter 
that  day  before  two  o'clock. 

"To-day?  This  day  itself?"  he  cried 
in  shrill  indignation.  ^^  Parbleu^  but  you 
imagine  to  yourself  then,  Madame,  that 
the  post  conducts  itselr  like  an  auto- 
mobile ! " 

"  I  hoped  that  since  my  letter  is  here, 
actually  here  in  this  department,  one  could 
place  the  hand  on  it  in  the  course  of  two 
hours,"  I  answered  bitterly.  "  In  England," 
I  continued,  with  a  fine  outburst  of 
patriotism  and  disregard  of  experience, 
*'  we  have  such  a  perfectly  organised  system 
that  I  should  have  the  letter  I  require  in 
^\\^  minutes." 

"In  En'jjland  that  is  but  a  small  afTair. 
Remind  yourself,  then,  that  England  is 
after  all  but  an  island.  Here  we  are  in 
France  !  " — he  threw  back  his  head  proudly 
— "  and  here  things  march  not  so  quickly. 
It  will  perhaps  be  fifteen  days  before  one 
examines  your  case,  for  each  one  the 
enquiries  proceed  in  turn  ;  no  preference 
can  be  shown  to  your  affair." 

"  Then  it  is  useless  to  go  into  the 
matter,"  I  answered,  and  in  deep  depression 
turned  away  to  make  room  for  a  honey, 
determined-looking^  ladv  who  had  been 
impatiently  digging  a  market  basket  into 
my  back. 

Uncle  Jack  was  not  a  bit  sympathetic 
when  I  recounted  my  morning  of  failure. 
On  the  contrary  he  seemed  gently  amused. 
I  said  very  little,  but  took  a  des[)crate 
determination. 

The  following  day  by  the  evening  ix)st, 
Uncle  Jack  handed  me  a  letter,  the  corner 
of  which  he  scrutinised  with  his  glasses, 
murmuring  incredulously  : — 

''^Secretariat    General  de  la  Preside n cc ! 
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What  in  the  world  is  this,  Betty  ?     It  can't 
be  for  you,  surely  ?  " 

I  took  the  letter  with  an  air  of  fine 
indifference,  but  my  heart  beat  as  I  opened 
that  important  envelope  and  took  out  two 
white  tickets,  octagonal  in  shape,  whereon 
I  read  the  magic  inscription,  "  Chambre 
des  Deputes,  Billet  d^Entre  pour  une 
personfie,  Seatice  96."  A  letter  informed 
me  that  in  conformity  with  the  wish  I  had 
expressed  to  him  the  Secretaire  General  de 
la  Presidence  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
to  me  two  tickets  for  the  Seance  of  the 
following  day. 

Uncle  Jack  watched  me  through  his 
spectacles.  "  Who  is  your  official  friend  ?" 
he  enquired. 

"  Only  the  Secretary  of  the  Presidence," 
1  replied  airily.  *'  He  is  delighted  to  think 
I  care  to  attend  a  debate  at  the  Chamber, 
and  has  sent  me  two  tickets  by  return  of 
post." 

"  Well,  upon  my  soul ! "  observed  my 
uncle,  which  seemed  to  me  rather  an 
irrelevant  remark.  And  then  he.  laughed 
as  if  he  saw  a  huge  joke  in  the  situation, 
and  yet  I  had  never  told  him  it  was  as 
the  niece  of  my  worthy  uncle — a  devoted 
adherent  of  his  party — that  I  had  made 
my  request  to  Monsieur  le  Secretaire 
General  de  la  Presidence. 

Memd  and  I  arrived  at  the  entrance 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  stance 
commenced.  One  is  warned  to  be  there 
in  advance,  as  only  the  boxes,  not  the 
seats,  are  numbered.  The  **  liuissiers"  mag- 
nificent gentlemen  in  black,  .with  massive 
silver  chains  hung  round  their  necks  and 
clanking  swords  at  their  sides,  ushered  us 
into  a  vast  ante-room.  From  there,  in 
due  course,  we  were  passed  on  to  other 
officials,  who  carefully  examined  the  tickets 
and  noted  down  our  names  and  that  of 
our  distinguished  patron. 

We  were  among  the  first  guests  to  arrive, 
and  so  were  able  to  take  our  places — which 
were  on  the  first  tier — in  the  front  row. 
The  Chamber  is  semi-circular  in  form,  like 
the  Bayreuth  Opera  House.  In  style  it  is 
plain  as  a  Scotch  Church.  All  seats,  the 
galleries  reserved  for  spectators  and  the 
members'  benches  in  the  arena,  face  the 


tribune  and  the  President's  chair  which 
towers  above  it.  The  two  galleries  are 
divided  off  into  boxes,  each  of  which  holds 
about  a  dozen  people,  the  two  front  rows 
being  reserved  exclusively  for  ^^  Ics  danics.^^ 
The  gallantry  of  this  arrangement  struck 
me  forcibly  as  I  called  to  mind  that  ghastly 
little  shelf  in  the  roof  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reserved  by  my  countrymen  for 
" les  dames"  No  light,  no  air,  no  room  on 
the  cramped  narrow  benches  !  Those  in 
the  back  rows  being  condemned  to  lean 
forward  at  a  painful  angle  to  enable  them 
to  catch  a  word  of  what  is  being  said, 
while  an  iron  grating,  specially  constructed 
for  the  torturing  of  eye-nerves,  obstructs 
the  very  imperfect  view  which  only  the 
front  row  can  obtain  from  that  height. 

The  honourable  members,  and  the  male 
guests  so  comfortably  installed  in  the  ease 
and  luxury  of  the  Gentlemen's  Gallery,  have 
declared  repeatedly  that  the  women  like  it, 
and  surely  they  ought  to  know.  Besides, 
they  assure  their  countrywomen  that  it  is  a 
compliment  to  the  power  of  woman's 
seductive  influence  that  the  members 
should  feel  themselves  positively  insecure 
unless  their  womenkind  are  stowed  awav 
out  of  sight  and  hearing.  It  is  curious 
how  entirely  free  the  Frenchman  appears 
to  be  from  all  fear  of  this  kind,  and  yet  the 
past  would  rather  have  justified  an  attitude 
of  caution  towards  the  alluring,  fascinating 
French  woman,  with  her  political  reunions 
and  salons,  where  so  often  she  has  shown 
herself  a  very  spider  amongst  the  flies. 
English  history  has  no  such  alarming  page 
to  record  of  woman's  social  power  and 
political  influence. 

The  guests'  galleries  soon  filled  up,  the 
smartest  toilettes  mingling  with  the  home- 
liest and  dowdiest. 

All  leant  forward  eagerly  to  inspect 
Messieurs  les  Deputes  as  they  took  their 
seats  in  the  arena  below,  the  ministers  on 
the  first  benches  nearest  the  tribune.  But 
in  spite  of  the  sirens  in  such  distracting 
proximity  to  the  deputies'  benches  I  did 
not  notice  one  glance  in  the  direction  of 
the  guests'  galleries. 

What  struck  me  about  all  these  deputies, 
whether  they   placed   themselves    on    the 
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Right  or  the  Left  side,  was  their  business- 
like, work-a-day  appearance.  There  was 
not  a  smart-looking  man  or  the  semblance 
of  a  dandy  amongst  them.  That  charming 
air  of  leisure  and  gentle  boredom  to  be 
observed  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
conspicuously  absent.  These  deputies 
walked  in  briskly,  as  if  intent  on  business. 
They  left  their  hats  outside,  which  M^m^ 
and  I  agreed  was  a  pity,  for  nothing  indi- 
cates so  admirably  the  mental  attitude  as 
the  position  of  the  hat,  whether  thrown  far 
back  on  the  head  while  the  ministerial 
legs  are  gracefully  balanced  on  the  table 
and  the  patent  leather  boots  rustle  among 
the  solemn  pile  of  papers,  or  cocked 
waggishly  to  one  side  as  a  member  from 
the  Emerald  Isle  leaps  up  to  answer  a  foe. 
The  dignified  hat,  the  shabby  hat,  the 
defiant  hat — the  occupants  of  the  Ladies' 
Caller)',  who  can  see  little  else,  become 
quite  knowing  in  hats  and  what  they 
cover. 

But  to  return  to  the  "  Chamber  of 
Horrors,"  as  Mem«^  designates  it.  Those 
of  my  countr)-men  who  incline  to  the  belief 
that  a  Frenchman  is  a  cross  between  a 
butterfly  and  a  frog  (I  know  it  is  the 
schoolboy's  creed,  but  I  have  met  it  lustily 
surviving  childhood)  should  go  and  study 
those  sons  of  France  who  assemble  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  that  delusion  would, 
at  all  events,  be  once  and  for  ever  dispelled. 
A  hive  of  bees  could  not  take  their  business 
more  seriously. 

At  last  came  a  sound  of  drums  in  the 
distance,  a  stir  among  the  gentlemen  of 
the  swords  and  chains,  and  a  voice  pro- 
claimed loudly  :  "  Monsieur  le  President." 

Accompanied  by  a  group  of  officials,  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  entered  and 
mounted  at  once  to  the  heights  of  his 
Empire  chair.  In  front  of  him  was  a 
writing  table,  also  Empire  style,  very  chic, 
on  which  stood  a  large  silver  bell. 

A  group  of  ministers  began  an  excited 
discussion  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune.  I 
turned  to  M^me  to  know  if  she  recognised 
any  of  them.  Dear  Mem^  is  short-sighted, 
and  could  only  guess  vaguely  at  a  bald 
head  or  a  stout  figure,  though  she  never 
failed  to  supply  me  with  a  name.      One 


of  these  shots  I  suppose  happened  to  be 
singularly  wide  of  the  mark,  for  presently 
a  voice  behind  us  volunteered  : 

"  Pardon,  mesdames,  but  that  gentleman 
bald  with  the  portfolio  under  the  arm,  and 
the  voice  which  makes  itself  heard  so 
penetratingly,  it  is  Monsieur  the  Minister 
of  the  Finance,  not  Monsieur  AV^aldeck 
Rousseau;  that  one  finds  himself  to-day 
in  the  Senate." 

I  turned  round  eagerly.  This  was  just 
what  I  wanted — someone  I  could  ply  with 
the  innumerable  (|uestions  that  arise  on 
such  occasions. 

An  intelligent  looking  young  man,  with 
shrewd,  alert,  grey  eyes,  sat  wedged  in  the 
corner  just  behind  us.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  conveniently  arranged. 
Memd  thanked  him  rather  distantly  for 
his  information,  but  I  hastened  to  make 
up  for  any  coldness  on  her  part  by  begging 
him,  with  my  sweetest  smile,  to  have  the 
extreme  obligingness  to  inform  me  who 
were  the  various  ministers  on  the  front 
bench ;  specially  was  I  interested  in  the 
group  whose  animated  gestures  seemed 
fast  approaching  a  boxing  match.  The 
intelligent  young  man  responded  cordially. 
Before  long  the  other  people  in  our  box 
were  trying  to  catch  what  he  said.  His 
own  politics  declared  themselves  plainly. 

"  Those  there,"  he  said,  indicating  the 
benches  on  the  left  hand  of  the  President, 
"  are  the  Republicans,  on  the  extreme  left, 
the  Socialists — the  bloajuards.  Obser\'e, 
I  pray  you,  the  force  and  intelligence  of 
their  appearance.  Their  coats  are  rude, 
they  are  indiflerent  in  matters  of  costume, 
in  a  stroke  of  the  eye  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  Right — those 
are  the  Nationalists,  the  Royalists,  etc. 
Their  coats  you  will  see  are  confectioned 
by  a  good  tailor,  their  hairs  are  well 
brushed,  but  these  here  are  to  the  others 
as  the  tame  dog  of  the  salon  to  the  free 
dog  of  the  chase." 

"  For  me,  monsieur,"  Meme  struck  in 
with  chilling  dignity,  "  that  the  hairs  be 
not  well  brusi.ed,  the  hands  not  well 
cleaned,  I  see  not  how  that  makes  a  good 
patriot." 

"  Thousand  pardons,  madame,"  laughed 
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the  young  man.  "  In  verity  it  is  not  that 
I  would  say ;  I  have  badly  explained 
myself." 

"He  is  an  anarchist,  I  am  convinced 
of  it,"  whispered  Meme.  "  My  dear  Betty, 
we  shall  be  blown  up  in  our  beds  if  you 
encourage  to  speak   further  this  unhappy 


one. 


jj 


"In  that  case  we  must  try  and  pro- 
pitiate him,"  I  answered;  and  turning  again 
to  the  dangerous  youth  I  enquired  the 
political  opinions  of  those  deputies  in  the 
centre. 

"  Ma  foi^^  he  replied.  "  One  has  here 
all  the  varieties.  The  Left  and  the  Right 
these  in  the  Centre  have  them  equally  in 
horror  for  the  most  part.  Here  for  ex- 
ample are  the  Melinistes  and  here  the 
Mod^res,  on  this  side  the  Progressives, 
on  that  side  the  Royalists,  etc.,  etc., 
impossible  to  enumerate  them  all,  but  none 
are  precisely  of  accord  the  one  with  the 
other.  Ah,  there  is  Monsieur  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Presidence  who  arrives  ! " 

I  followed  the  stately  figure  of  my 
unknown  benefactor  and  patron  with  keen 
interest  as  he  mounted  high  to  his  place 
at  the  bureau  behind  the  chair  of  the 
President. 

The  deputies  were  pouring  in  fast  now, 
and  a  good  deal  of  hand-shaking  went  on 
where  Englishmen  would  only  have  nodded 
to  one  another.  Every  one  was  talking 
at  once,  the  President  rang  his  bell,  but 
they  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  signal  to 
stimulate  conversation.  The  President 
gave  up  at  last,  and  proceeded  to  read 
over  some  papers  rapidly  and  without  any 
attempt  to  raise  his  voice  above  the  din. 

"He  reads  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
repeats  the  order  of  the  past  seance,''  said 
Our  friend  at  the  back. 

After  this  the  President  rose,  and  called 
out  in  a   ringing  voice,  "  La  parole  est  d 

Monsieur  Georges   "     The   surname 

was  lost  in  the  encouraging  claps  from  the 
benches  of  the  Right  as  one  of  their 
number  rose  and  nimbly  ascended  the 
tribune,  a  sort  of  raised  dais  enclosed  by  a 
railing,  like  a  loose  box,  just  below  the 
President's  chair,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  the  speaker  a  commanding  view 


of  the  house  together  with  the  power  of 
pacing  up  and  down  at  will,  often  a  most  • 
necessary  outlet  to  his  feelings. 

Before  the  speaker  could  open  his  lips, 
however,  there  was  a  roar  from  the 
assembly,  a  hungry,  threatening  roar  from 
the  entire  Left  and  Centre,  resembling  that 
of  lions  before  feeding  time.  The  bell 
rang  energetically,  the  roar  subsided,  then 
rose  again  more  stormily  than  before. 

And  all  the  while  the  occupant  of  the 
loose  box  tramped  up  and  down,  clenched 
his  fists  and  opened  wide  his  mouth,  though 
not  a  sound  could  be  caught  by  our 
straining  ears. 

I  turned  to  my  friend  at  the  back  who 
was  adding  to  the  din  with  hands,  feet,  and 
lungs,  but  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
raised  his  eyebrows  with  an  expression  of 
perplexity. 

"  Know  not  yet,"  he  laughed.  "  Ha  1 " 
he  cried  a  moment  later,  as  some  audible 
word  gave  him  a  lead.  "  It  is  the  affair 
Dreyfus  very  surely.  This  one  he  would 
prevent  the  revision.  The  Republicans 
will  that  the  affair  be  revived,  the  Nation- 
alists will  that  it  rests." 

After  a  few  minutes  more  of  deafening 
clamour,  hootings,  and  hurlements  from 
Left  to  Right  and  Right  to  Left,  the  discom- 
forted speaker  descended  from  the  tribune 
and  retired  to  his  seat. 

"That  is  well,"  remarked  our  Socialist 
friend.  "  One  permits  him  not  to  be  heard 
— the  voice  of  our  party,  or  rather  of 
France,  is  this  time  too  strong." 

At  the  back  of  our  box  a  fierce  discussion 
had  started  in  undertones.  The  affair 
Dreyfus  needs  but  a  puff  to  blow  it  into  a 
blaze  again.  Mdmd  is  one  of  those  in  the 
difficult  position  of  abhorring  the  partisans 
of  Dreyfus,  the  Socialists,  Freemasons, 
Jews,  and  all  those  who  war  against  her 
beloved  army  and  Church,  yet  feeling  in  her 
heart  a  deep  conviction  of  the  absolute 
innocence  of  the  unfortunate  Dreyfus. 

She  usually  sums  up  the  case,  when 
forced  to  discuss  it,  with,  "  If  he  is  truly 
patriot  then  he  should  certainly  abide  now 
by  the  decision  of  Rennes.  Rather  should 
he  acknowledge  himself  guilty  than  plunge 
again  his  country  in  all  those  miseries." 
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A  high  standard  of  patriotism  to  expect 
from  one  whom  she  and  the  majority  of 
her  class  r^ard  as  an  alien.  But  dear 
M^me  never  could  be  anything  so  dull  as 
consistent ! 

The  next  speaker,  a  tall  lank  figure,  with 
face  and  manners  of  inexpressible 
melancholy,  read  out  some  extracts  from 
the  Figaro  and  Gil  Blas^  which  were 
listened  to  with  the  profoundest  attention 
and  in  absolute  silence.  As  he  concluded 
cjur  friend  at  the  back  expressed  great 
satisfaction.  This  he  told  us  would  be  a 
discussion  strongly  interesting.  It  con- 
cerned some  revelations  and  scandals 
appearing  in  the  Figaro  and  Gil  Blas^ 
which  attached  themselves  to  the  names  of 
prominent  personages  in  the  Government. 
The  melancholy  one  was  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  another  speaker,  who  rose  from 
the  front  bench  and  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  left.  He  began  by 
thanking  the  assembly  for  giving  him  this 
opportunity  to  answer  and  deny  the  mon- 
strous calumnies  of  which  he  was  accused. 
At  this  point  he  was  interrupted,  and  the 
attention  of  the  house  diverted,  by  an 
elderly  gentleman,  also  from  the  ministerial 
bench,  bounding  with  surprising  agility  up 
the  gangway,  placing  himself  before  a 
(juiet,  retiring  looking  individual  in  one  of 
the  upper  seats  of  the  Right  and  shaking  his 
fist  within  an  inch  of  the  other  one's  nose. 
It  is  believed  this  action  was  accompanied 
by  a  question,  but  no  one  heard  it. 
Apparently  he  got  little  satisfaction,  for 
he  presently  descended  to  his  bench, 
muttering  to  himself  in  a  way  indicating 
the  answer,  though  quiet,  had  not  turned 
away  wrath,  but  rather  been  of  that 
baflling  kind  which  makes  it  simmer.  No 
one  knew  what  it  was  all  about  ;  and  to  the 
speaker  in  the  loose  box,  with  his  discourse 
awaiting  delivery  on  the  very  tip  of  his 
tongue,  the  applause  which  greeted  the 
incident  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  tr\'ing. 

It  was  onlv  towards  the  close  of  the 
seance  we  learnt  from  the  elderly  gentle- 
man himself  that  it  was  under  the  stroke  of 
a  legitimate  emotion,  namely,  paternal 
affection,  that  he  had  as  he  expressed  it 
•*  demonstrated  vivacity  ! "     It  was  such  a 


delightfully  human  touch,  this  sudden 
transformation  of  the  reserved  and  dig- 
nified Cabinet  Minister  into  the  infuriated 
father,  that  I  found  myself  joining  heartily 
in  applauding  his  explanation  with  his 
partisans  of  the  Left. 

As  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this 
particular  question,  or  any  other  raised 
that  day,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  form  an 
opinion.  The  speaker  who  had  been  so 
abruptly  interrupted  by  one  of  his  own 
party  made  us  a  very  earnest  and  im- 
pressive discourse.  It  lasted  a  good  forty 
minutes,  during  which  time  M^me  slept 
peacefully  and  profoundly.  The  want  of 
ventilation  was  greatly  responsible,  no 
•  doubt,  for  there  are  no  windows  and  not 
a  vestige  of  any  opening  to  be  seen  in  the 
double  skylight  overhead.  The  speaker 
was  listened  to  with  grave  attention. 
Everyone  appeared  interested,  though,  in 
this  repudiation  of  the  charges  made 
against  him,  he  gave  us  a  great  deal  of 
personal  biography,  such  as  would  have 
met  with  a  very  different  reception,  I  fear, 
had  John  Bull  sat  as  audience.  He  told 
us  that  after  twenty  years  in  that  Chamber 
he  had  arrived  at  this  situation  :  he  i)os- 
sessed  not  one  valliant  halfpenny,  and,  if 
to-morrow  he  was  struck  by  malady  he 
would  be  obliged  to  address  himself  to 
the  affection  of  his  own.  Again,  if  he 
had  desired,  as  his  calumniators  accused, 
to  make  fortune  with  his  speech,  it  was 
not  to  the  Humberts  he  would  have 
addressed  himself.  "  Those,  there,  had 
more  the  habit  of  taking  money  than  of 
giving  it."  This  remark  caused  hearty 
laughter  all  round  the  house.  We  were 
suddenly  knee-deep  in  "  les  Humberts." 
As  my  Socialist  friend  declared,  it  matters 
nothing  from  where  one  starts,  soon  or 
late  one  arrives  alwavs  at  the  Humberts. 
Whether  in  the  theatre,  the  Chamber  or 
the  church,  there  you  find  them — those 
eternal  Humberts  I 

Our  si)eaker  finished  as  he  had  begun, 
by  emphatically  and  categorically  denying 
the  ** calumnies  abominable''  reported  in  the 
Figaro  and  Gil  Bias. 

"  It  is  that  for  us  freethinkers,"  he  said, 
"  there  are  also  things  sacred,  and  among 
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those  things  figure  the  speeches  we  pro- 
nounce in  order  to  maintain  what  we 
believe  the  truth  !  " 

Inconclusion  he  appealed  not  only  to  his 
friends  but  to  his  enemies,  whose  admirable 
sense  of  justice  he  had  confidence  was  able 
to  judge  him  rightly. 

His  audience  did  not  fail  to  respond ; 
applause  greeted  him  from  both  sides,  and 
the  tall  melancholy  gentleman  with  the 
newspaper  expressed  himself  satisfied  and 
sat  down  without  making  .any  further 
remark.  Mem^  at  my  side  gave  a  pro- 
found sigh  and  observed  without  opening 
her  eyes  that  she  had  not  been  asleep — let 
no  one  imagine  it ;  she  was  only  closing 
her  eyes  for  a  moment. 

It  was  after  this  we  had  the  Cabinet 
Minister  who  was  also  a  father,  and  on  his 
own  showing  a  somewhat  impetuous  one. 
It  was  a  complicated  case  about  a  Club 
and  baccarat  and  a  sum  of  money  which 
had  been  "poured  out,"  and  the  Right 
were  questioning  the  methods  of  the  "  out- 
pouring," and  "  ancient  magistrates "  and 
high  Parisian  functionaries  were  being 
dragged  into  the  affair.  When  the  gentle- 
man on  the  Right  whose  nose  had  been 
threatened  by  the  "  father's  "  fist  stood  up 
to  reply,  the  entire  Left  and  Extreme  Left 
turned  on  him  a  wall  of  wrathful  faces. 
He,  however,  spoke  but  a  few  quiet,  digni- 
fied words  declaring  himself  no  accuser, 
but  informing  the  house  he  was  ready  in 
some  more  fitting  place  to  appear  as  a 
witness. 

After  this  we  had  one  other  little 
diversion  when  two  deputies  came  into 
sudden  and  violent  collision  on  the  steps 
of  the  tribune.  Someone  was  knocked 
down,  and  the  President  rang  his  bell,  and 
sang  out :  **  Z^  silence  sUl  vous piait^     My 


friend  at  the  back  said  there  would  cer- 
tainly result  a  duel,  though  what  it  was 
all  about  he  could  not  say,  only  that  an 
insult  had  certainly  been  offered.  Since 
Gustave's  duel,  however,  I  have  not  the 
horror  I  once  had  of  that  form  of  settling 
disputes. 

Votes  were  taken  by  voice,  the  members 
holding  up  their  hands  first  for  and  then 
against  the  questions  raised.  The  big  urns 
standing  near  the  tribune  are  only  used 
when  votes  are  taken  on  an  important 
measure ;  they  are  handed  round  on 
those  occasions  by  the  /iuis$iers,  while  the 
deputies  remain  in  their  places;  the 
contents  of  the  urns  are  then  sorted  by  the 
secretaries  and  handed  up  to  the  President 
who  proclaims  the  result. 

Though  this  had  not  been  what  is  called 
a  chaude  seance^  it  had  certainly  not  been 
lukewarm,  and  I  had  "amused  myself 
well,"  as  the p^ tit  choii  says,  for  we  were  all 
in  deadly  earnest,  and  no  one  was  bored. 
Even  Mdme  allowed  this,  and  utterly  re- 
pudiated her  peaceful  sleep. 

In  spite  of  the  way  I  had  pestered  him 
with  questions  my  Socialist  friend  fervently 
expressed  the  hope  we  might  meet  again. 
M^md  was  distinctly  stand-off  and  chilly  to 
the  young  man.  "  Had  he  possessed  the 
ideas  more  correct,  and  not  shown  himself 
in  sympathy  with  those  badly  raised 
persons  of  the  Left,  I  should  have  been 
more  gracious,"  she  excused  herself.  "  For 
you,  ma  c/ierie,  it  makes  nothing,  but 
we  others,  we  must  not  encourage  those 
who  would  drag  our  poor   France  to  her 
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Curiously  enough,  the  young  man,  while 
Meme  slept  peacefully,  had  used  this  very 
same  expression  in  describing  to  me  the 
policy  of  Memo's  friends  on  the  Right 
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SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE 

By    ARTHUR   WILLIAM   A   BECKETT 


ALTHOUGH  the  name  of  Doyle  was 
as  familiar  in  my  mouth  as  house- 
hold words,  I  had  never  met  the  nephew  of 
"  Dicky,"  until  1  was  a  co-guest  with  him  at 
the  Savile  Club.  Our  host  was  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  who  had  collected  —  Rudyard 
Kipling  amongst  the  rest — a  number  of 
friends  and  well-wishers  to  his  pet  project 
**  The  Society  of  Authors  Incorporated." 
After  dinner,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  a 
long  and  pleasant  chat  with  the  creator  of 
"Sherlock  Holmes."  I  discussed  with 
him  the  early*  days  of  Punch  when  my 
father,  the  late  Gilbert  Abbott  k  Beckett, 
and  his  uncle  the  aforesaid  "  Dicky  "  Doyle 
had  worked  side  by  side  at  the  celebrated 
"  Table."  As  it  happened  the  whole  of  the 
illustrations  of  "  The  Almanack  of  the 
Month,"  a  periodical  which  lasted  exactly  a 
year,  under  my  father's  editorship,  had 
been  supplied  by  his  uncle.  I  found 
Conan  Doyle  full  of  the  Punch  tradition 
and  two  or  three  years  later  when  it  be- 
came my  duty  as  assistant-editor  to  appeal 
to  him  to  supply  the  initial  story  for  the 
"  Extra  Pages  "  of  the  London  Charivari^ 
that  esprit  de  corps  was  of  great  assistance 
to  me  in  conducting  the  negotiation.  I 
interviewed  him  at  the  Golden  Cross 
Hotel,  Charing  Cross,  and  discussed  for 
nearly  an  hour  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation.  Nowadays  it  seems  to  me  that, 
perhaps,  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
hear  themselves  called,  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago,  ^^  Punch  men,"  take  the  paper  with 
which  they  were  associated  a  little  too 
seriously.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Conan  Doyle, 
at  that  time  (as  indeed  he  still  is)  at 
the  height  of  his  fame,  was  absolutely 
nervous  about  his  work.  Would  it  be  up 
to  the  standard  of  Punch?  That  was  the 
question.  I  had  to  suggest  to  him  that 
there  had  been  precedents  for  stories  in 
Punch  before  he  would  consent  to  the 
experiment.  I  had  to  instance  the  "  Story 
of  a  Feather"  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  the 
Series  of  Thackeray,  "The  Unprotected 
Female"  of  Tom  Taylor,  and  "The 
Haggletons "  of  Shirley  Brooks  before 
he  would  entertain  the  proposal.  To 
the  very  last  he  was  reluctant,  and  only 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  tlie 
editor  exercised  the  strictest  control  would 
he  submit  his  copy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact    he    sent    in    one    story    and     then 
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withdrew  it  in  favour  of  another  that  was 
subsequently  published. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  (question  of 
style  the  matter  of  Conan  Doyle  has  always 
fascinated  me.  The  "  Detective  Story  ' 
is  ever  interesting,  and  when  handled  by 
a  past  master  in  the  method  becomes  en- 
thralling. Perhaps  the  earliest  specimen 
of  the  problem  plot  was  "  The  Moon- 
stone" of  Wilkie  Collins.  Of  course,  it 
appeared  in  three  volume  form,  and  was 
inferentially  superior  to  even  earlier  work 
by  Walter  Philips  and  J.  F.  Smith.  The 
latter  gentleman  was  the  favourite  con- 
cocter  of  plots  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 
He  used  to  have  three  or  four  "to  be 
continued  in  our  next "  novels  in  the 
London  Journal  type  of  periodical,  and 
had  the  honour  of  supplying  a  serial  to 
the  Morning  Chronicle  which  (coupled  with 
an  injudicious  support  of  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon  the  Third)  is  said  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  that  ill-fated  paper's  decease. 
But  the  time  of  J.  F.  Smith  was  not  ripe  for 
novels  in  newspapers.  Nowadays  his  work 
would  have  been  acceptable  in  the  columns 
of  such  worthy  products  of  the  press  as  the 
Daily  Mail,  the  Daily  Express^  and  even 
journals  of  double  their  face  value. 

Although  equal  to  work  of  all  kinds, 
Conan  Doyle  is  best  known  to  the  multi- 
tude as  the  author  whose  books  are  the 
highest  in  popularity  in  the  reading  room 
of  Scotland  Yard.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
the  man  in  the  street  were  asked  to  fill 
up  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department — once  held  by 
Colonel  Sir  Howard  Vincent — he  would 
nominate  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  And 
there  would  be  good  sense  in  the  selection, 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  creator 
of  "  Sherlock  Holmes  "  would  be  able  to 
spare  enough  of  his  exceedingly  valuable 
time  to  do  justice  to  the  duties  attaching  to 
so  onerous  an  appointment.  And  yet  there 
is  nothing  so  very  difficult  in  putting 
together  a  detective  story.  The  secret  is 
merely  to  write  backwards.  The  Chinese 
are  said — by  the  unlearned — to  commence 
their  stories  at  the  end,  and  finish  them  at 
the  beginning.  The  unlearned  may  be 
mistaken  in  the  letter  of  their  information, 
but  not  so  very  much  out  in  its  spirit. 
The  spirit  of  the  writer  of  a  detective  story 
is,  so  to  speak,  to  be  aware  of  the  climax  be- 
fore realising  the  causes  leading  up  to  it. 
All  roads  lead  to  Rome.     There  are  many 
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ways  to  the  discovery  of  a  murder  when 
only  one  man — the  author  of  the  tale — is 
possessed  of  the  secret  of  the  identity  of 
the  assassin.  I  can  speak  from  experience. 
In  my  time  I  have  written  a  dozen  de- 
tective stories.  First  create  your  secret, 
then  put  your  reader  off  the  scent  to  its 
discovery  until  the  last  chapter.  I  have 
been  always  particularly  proud  of  a  tale 
of  mine  called  "  The  Ghost  of  Grimstone 
Grange."  The  ghost — who  was,  of  course, 
a  living  breathing  person — committed  a 
murder.  But  it  was  never  discovered  until 
the  final  page  of  the  story.  Not  a  soul 
knew  the  assassin.  Not  even  the  murderess. 
The  lady  had  committed  her  crime  in  her 
sleep. 

So  to  the  multitude  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  is  known  as  the  clever  creator  of 
"  Sherlock  Holmes."  But  there  are  multi- 
tudes and  multitudes,  and  the  cultured 
million  accepts  his  work  all  round  as 
admirable.  When  he  leaves  the  staff  of 
** incident"  and  trusts  only  to  his  power  of 
description  his  charm  is  irresistible.  What 
can  be  more  delightful  than  the  short  story 
upon  which  the  drama  of  "A  Talc  of 
Waterloo"  was  founded.  What  can  be 
more  enthralling  than  the  verve  of  the 
tales  of  the  Regency  and  the  First  Em- 
pire ?  Deduct  from  Doyle's  stories  their 
capital  plots,  and  there  yet  will  remain  the 
pleasantest  of  pleasant  reading.  It  is  a 
coincidence  that  two  doctors  during  the 
last  half  century  have  chosen  the  mania 
of  the  mind  for  the  themes  of  most  of 
their  stories.  A  prominent  authority  on 
medicine  the  other  day  declared  that  crime 
was  a  mania.  Accepting  this  decision  as 
reliable,  then  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  lias 
much  to  wTite  about  madness.  His 
brother  practitioner  in  medicine  as  well 
as  fiction  was  the  late  Dr.  William  Gilbert 
(father  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  well- 
known  dramatist)  who  was  once  called  by 
a  critic  in  the  Saturday  Review^  "  The 
Modern  Defoe.'*  Doyle  in  his  "Sherlock 
Holmes "  series  has  become  the  historian 
of  the  madness  of  crime,  as  Gilbert  in  his 
"  Dr.  Austin's  Guests  "  and  "  Shirley  Hall 
Asylum  "  pictured  the  failure  of  brain  with 
less  exciting  incidents.  '  For  Doyle's  "  sub- 
jects "  the  curative  treatment  is  the  prison, 
for  Gilbert's  it  was  "  the  accused  house." 

Then  Doyle  has  other  sides  to  his 
character.  He  is  an  athlete  like  Dr. 
Grace,  and  an  enthusiast  in  his  pro- 
fession like  all  the  graduates  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
There  are  scores  of  grateful  patients  who 


will  speak  of  his  kindness  during  the  drear}' 
days  of  sickness  in  the  African  Campaign. 
Then,  last  of  all  the  novelists,  and  first  of 
all  the  journalists,  he  is  an  admirable 
special  correspondent.  His  training  in  the 
hospital  has  taught  him  to  notice  every- 
thing, and  his  use  of  the  pen  for  serial 
publications  has  accustomed  him  to 
"judging  quantity."  The  present  genera- 
tion has  possessed  many  admirable 
"  specials,"  but  there  is  none  better  than 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  His  work  on 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  a  masterpiece 
of  good  sound  writing.  Doctor,  cricketer, 
novelist,  "  special,"  dramatist,  patriot,  and 
good  fellow.      Many  happy  returns  of  the 

day. 
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THE  announcement  of  a  new  book  by 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  an  event  in  *'  the 
trade."  It  sets  in  a  flutter  the  libraries  and 
the  whole  bookselling  world.  Thousands 
of  copies  of  his  novel  will  be  sold  instead 
of  hundreds  in  the  case  of  most  other 
authors  ;  hundreds  will  be  bought  instead 
of  units.  Even  the  proprietor  of  the 
country  emporium,  who  makes  his  profit 
out  of  *' fancy  goods"  and  Berlin  wools, 
and  whose  staple  commodities  in  the  shape 
of  literature  are  "  East  Lynne"  and  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  will  gird  up  his  loins 
and,  remembering  that  "nothing  venture 
nothing  have,"  will  subscribe  boldly  for 
"  thirteen  as  twelve "  of  the  great  man's 
new  work.  The  press  clamours  for  ad- 
vance copies — even  those  journals  which 
ignore  books  as  a  rule  will  devote  a 
column  to  the  consideration  (a  la  "  T.  P.") 
of  the  volume  that  is  sure  to  be  the  topic 
of  the  hour.  A  newspaper  that  broke  its 
parole  and  printed  a  notice  of  the  book  the 
day  before  its  publication  would  probably 
also  break  the  record  of  its  circulation, 
for  all  England,  spurred  to  curiosity  by 
skilfully-worded  preliminary  paragraj^hs,  is 
agog  with  exitement  that  will  not  subside 
until  the  carefully-kept  secret  is  known. 
The  brain  reels  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
profits  of  this  popular  writer  ;  and  the 
young  author  dreams  of  the  day  when  he 
also  will  have  to  live  in  a  castle,  to  be 
secure  from  the  hordes  of  hungry  pub- 
lishers who  lie  in  ambush  behind  the 
hedges,  waiting  patiently  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spring  out  with  an  entreaty  that 
theirs  may  be  the  honour  and  glory  of 
issuing  the  next  work  from  the  pen  of  him 
who  will  assuredly  head  "the  month's  sales." 
Fortunately,  however,  great  [xjpularity 
did  not  come  with  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  first 
few  books,  for  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
success  has  cast  a  malign  influence  upon 
his  work.  It  is  as  if,  after  the  great  vogue 
of  "The  Manxman,"  the  author  had  be- 
come impressed  by  his  immense  ]Hiblic, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  be  heard  by  all 
his  admirers  :  the  deplorable  result  is  that 
ever  since  he  has,  so  to  speak,  written  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  His  zeal  has  outrun 
his  discretion,  and  he  has  of  deliberate 
purpose  chosen  subjects  that  would  tax 
the  powers  of  a  Tolstoy.  Thus,  "The 
Christian,"    which,    kept    within    bounds, 
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might  have  been  a  fine  work,  is  little 
better  than  an  ambitious  failure.  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  took  for  his  subject  the  City  of 
London  —  greater  scope  no  man  could 
desire.  But  the  man  who  would  i)ortray 
the  life  of  a  great  town  must  study  it 
earnestly.  He  who  writes  a  story  of 
Pompeii  may  be  excused  for  minor  errors 
in  such  matters  as  are  known  only  to 
archaeologists ;  but  he  who  presents  a  j)ic- 
ture  of  contemporary  London  must  be 
accurate  when  writing  of  things  with  which 
the  man  round  the  comer  is  acquainted. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  either  calling,  yet  I 
resent  the  errors  into  which  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  has  fallen  in  the  book  in  question 
when  writing  of  the  stage  and  the  hospitals. 
"The  Christian"  is  a  study  of  the  contrasts 
and  antagonism  between  East  and  West, 
rich  and  poor,  the  power  of  which  is 
marred  by  extravagance.  Canon  Wealthy, 
for  in  nance,  is  the  clergyman  of  the 
Pavilion  melodrama;  John  Storm  is  neither 
man  nor  hero,  and  not  overmuch  a 
Christian — at  best  he  is  a  ranting  fanatic, 
at  worst  a  madman ;  but  Glory  Quayle, 
with  all  her  defects,  is  a  delightful  heroine. 
Full  of  vitality,  of  the  joie  de  vivre^  she  is  a 
woman  to  the  core — the  gem  of  the  book. 
There  is  little  that  is  agreeable  to  say  of 
"The  Eternal  City."  I  will  not  discuss 
the  taste  of  the  introduction  of  the  Pontiff 
into  the  story ;  but  I  must  bring  against  it 
the  strongest  indictment  that  can  be  urged 
against  a  work  of  fiction — it  is  dull.  This 
novel  also  is  melodrama  incarnate  :  and  we 
have  set  before  us  the  good  hero,  the 
repentant  sinning  woman,  and  the  villain 
of  "the  time  will  come  '  order— all  con- 
ventional types  of  the  unreal. 

It  is  not  pleasing  to  dwell  upon  the 
failure  of  a  clever  writer,  and  I  turn  with 
a  sense  of  relief  to  the  mention  of  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  earlier  works.  It  is  upon 
these  that  his  ultimate  reputation  must 
rest.  The  first  two  may  be  coupled,  for, 
as  the  author  tells  us,  "  The  Shadow  of  a 
Crime  "  is  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
soul  of  a  brave,  unselfish,  long-suffering 
man,  and  to  lay  bare  the  processes  by 
which  he  raised  himself  to  a  great  height 
of  self-sacrifice  ;  and  "  A  Son  of  Hagar  '  is 
an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  soul  of  a 
bad  man,  and  to  lay  bare  the  processes  by 
which  he  is  tempted  to  his  fall.  Most 
readers,  however,  will  ignore  the  psycho- 
logical studies,  and  will  content  themselves 
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with  the  admirable  stories  that  are  so  skil- 
fully narrated.  The  plots  of  these  books, 
as  of  all  the  tales  written  by  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  are  very  simple;  indeed,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  central  motive  of  Mr.  Hall 
Caine's  novels  is  almost  invariably  taken 
from  the  Bible  :  thus,  "  The  Deemster  "  is 
based  upon  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son ; 
"  The  Bondman,"  upon  that  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  ;  "  The  Scapegoat,"  upon  that  of  Eli 
and  his  sons  ;  "  The  Manxman,"  upon  that 
of  David  and  Uriah ;  and  "  The  Eternal 
City,"  upon  that  of  Samson  and  Delilah. 

To  judge  from  his  writings,  what  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  sees  most  clearly  in  the  world 
is  passion.  Sometimes  it  is  legitimate, 
sometimes  it  is  illicit,  but  his  stories  are 
usually  built  upon  the  foundation  of  a 
passionate  tempest  of  love.  The  half- 
educated  girl  who  is  betrayed  or  yields 
herself  is  usually  a  feature  of  his  books. 
In  "  The  Manxman  "  she  throws  herself  at 
the  head  of  the  man  she  loves;  in  "The 
Christian"  she  yields  herself  to  save  her 
life  when  her  lover's  erotic  passion  has 
changed  to  the  lust  of  murder;  she  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  place  in  "  The  Eternal 
City.''  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  chosen  various 
countries  for  his  novels,  but  his  real 
triumphs  have  been  achieved  with  his 
stories  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  That  was 
virgin  soil  for  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  the 
island,  with  its  survival  of  quaint  mediaeval 
customs,  seems  somehow  the  right  back- 
ground for  Mr.  Hall  Caine*s  sombre, 
theatrical  novels.  "The  Deemster"  is  an 
admirable  work,  but  the  thrilling  and 
emotional  "  Manxman "  is  the  author's 
masterpiece,  and  by  it  he  may  well  be 
content  to  stand  or  fall. 
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Simons.    Catholic  World:  Dec. 
1899, — On  Religious  Novels.    Eclectic:  Jan. 

"  The  Christian  "  at  thtf  Duke  of  York's  Theatre, 

by  W.  Emanuel.    Idler :  Dec. 
Wilson,  Rev.  S.  Law.    The  Theology  of  Modem 
Literature,  p.  61 :  Hall  Caine's  object  in  **  The 
Christian." 
1900.— M.  A. P.  on  Hall  Caine.    M.A  .P. ;  Jvlv  7. 
1901. — Hall  Caine:  the  Man  and  the  Novelist.     By  C.  F. 
Kenyon. 
The  Popular  Novel,  " The  Christian."    Quarterly : 

July. 
Review.       "The     Eternal     City.'»       Athemrum: 

Aug.  31. 
Mr.  H.  C.  and  his  works,  by  J.   E.  Hodder  Wil- 

hams.    Bookman:  Aug. 
••The  Eternal  City."    Review.     Academy :  Sept. 7. 
Symposium.    Bookman:  Sept. 
Pocket    Version.      Books     of    To-day    and 

To-morrow:  Sept. 
W,  T,  Stead  on.    Review  of  Reviews  :  Sept. 
A.  S.  van  Westrum  on.    Bookbuyer :  Oct. 
R.  Le  Gallienne  on.    Bookman :  Oct. 
C.  J.  Wood  on.    Critic :  Oct. 
1902. — Gollv   and  the  Christian ;  or  the  Minx  and   the 
Manxman.    By  H-II  C — ne.     Page  57,   Bret 
Harte's  Condensed  Novels — New  Burlesques. 
F.  D.  on  "The  Eternal   City"  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre.    Playgoer:  Nov. 
Article  on     Playgoer :  Nov. 
1903. — Hall  Caine  as  I  Know   Him,  by  G.  B.   Burgin. 
Young  Woman:  Jun. 
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1897.— Governor  of  St.  Kitts.    McClure:  May. 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko.    Strand :  May-Dcc. 
The  Two  Barks.    McClure :  Julv. 
Voyage  of  Copley  Banks.    McClure  :  Aug. 
1898. — Songs  of  Action. 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko. 

Cronona,  a  Ballad  of  the  Irish  Brigade.   Comhtll : 

Jan. 
The  Groom's  Story.    Cornhill:  April. 
Retirement  of  Signor  Lambert.  Cosmopolitan :  Dec. 
1898-1899.— Round  the  Fire.    Strand :  June-May, 
1899* — ^A  Duet,  with  an  occasional  Chorus. 
Halves,  a  play. 
The    Mystery  of    Sasassa    Valley,    in  Peril  and 

Prowess. 
Multiple  Reviewing.    Bookman :  July, 
The  Crozley  Master.    Strand:  Oct.-Dec. 
Crime    of    the    Brigadier.      Cosmopolitan:    Dec. 
Strand:  Jan.  1900. 
1930.— The  Great  Boer  War. 

My  Favourite  Novelist  and  His  Best  Book.    Mwv- 

9ty  I  J£af, 
Playing' with  Fire.    Stratul :  Mar. 
D^but  of  Blmbashi  Joyce.    McClure :  May 
The  Army  in  South  Africa.    Strand :  Sept. 
Facsimile  ending  of  "  Captain  Sharkey."     Book- 
man: Oct, 
Some  Military  Lessons  of  theiWar.    Cornhill :  Oct. 
McCUtn:  Oa, 
IMI^—Tha  Military  Lessons  of  the  War ;  a  Rejoinder. 
Cornhill :  Jan. 


1 90  J, — Reply  to  Col.  Lonsdale  Hale  on  Home  Defence. 
Nineteenth  Century :  Mar, 
Strange  Studies  from  Life.    Strand:  Mar.-. May. 
1 90 1- 1 902.— The  Great  Boer  War.     Wide  World :  .May- 
June. 
190M902— The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.     Strand: 

Aug. -April. 
1902.— The  War  in  South  Africa. 

The  Leather  Funnel.    McClure :  Nov. 
Adventures  of  Etienne  Gerard.  Strand :  A  ug.-Dec. 
Favourite  Novelist  and  His  Best  Book.    Harms- 
worth  :  Nov. 
1903.— The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Strand:  Oct. 
to  Date. 

DRAMATIC   WORKS. 

1893.— Jane  Annie ;  or,  the  Good  Conduct  Prize,  by  J.  M. 

Barrie  and  A.  C.  D.    Produced,  Savoy,  May  13. 
J  894.— A  Story  of  Waterloo.    Produced,  Prince's  Theatre, 

Bristol,  Sept.  21. 
1899.— Halves.       Produced,    Her    Majesty's,    Aberdeen, 

April  10. 
1 90 1. —Sherlock    Holmes,  by  W.  Gillette  and  A.  C.  D. 

Produced,  Lyceum,  Sept.  9. 

MAGAZINE   ARTICLES  ON. 
1 889.— J.  Habberton  on  "  Micah  Clarke."    Cosmopolitan : 

Sov. 
J  89 1  .—Portraits  of .    Strand:  Dec. 
J 892. — Interviewed  by  R.  Blathwayt.     Bookman:  Mav. 
A    Day    with    Dr.    Conan    Doyle,    by    H.    How. 

Strand :  A  ug. 
Dr.    Joseph  Bell    on    "  Adventures   of   Sherlock 

Holmes."    Bookman:  Dec. 
\  893,— Portrait  and  Biography  of.    Men  and  Women  of  the 

Day:  Sept. 
A.  Conan  Doyle.    .McClure  :  Nov. 
J 894. — Character  Sketch,  by  W.  J.  Dawson.    Young. Man: 

July. 
People  I  have  never  met.    Idler :  Aug. 
Interviewed.    Idler:  Oct. 
"  A  Story  of  Waterloo."    Mr.  Henry  Irving  in  a 

New  Play,  by  Austin  Brereton.     Theatre :  Oct. 
A  Real  Conversation, by  Robert  Barr.  McClure:  Nov. 
18?5. — Biographical.    Magazine  of  Music :  April 

"The   Stark  Munro  Letters."    Saturday  Revien- : 

Sept.  28.    Canadian:  Oct. 
1896.— A.  Conan  Doyle.    Warner's  Library  of  Best  Litera- 
ture.    Vol.  VIII.,  p.  4815. 
An  Appreciation,  by  H.  S.  Maclauchlan.   Windsor: 

Oct. 
Pen  Portrait  by  Archibald  Cromwell.     Windsor: 

Oct. 
1897.— M.    Beerbohm  on    "Uncle    Bemac."     Saturday 

Review :  July  10. 
My  Contemporary  in  Fiction,  by  D.  C.  Murray. 

Canadian:  Oct. 
J 900.— Conan  Doyle  at  the  Front.    M.A. P. :  July  14. 

The  Making  of  Sherlock  Holmes.   Young  Man:  Oct. 
Review.    "The    Great    Boer    War."    Academy: 

Nov.  10. 
Our  Army  and  its  Critics,  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 

Macmillan:  Nov. 
Reply  to,  by  Lieut.-Col.    F.  N.  Maude.    Cornhill : 

Dec. 
1901  .—The  Genesis  of  Sherlock  Holmes.    Bookman :  Feb. 
Sham  versus  Real  Home  Defence,  by  Col.  Lons- 
dale Hale.    Nineteenth  Century :  Feb. 
Dr.  C,  Doyle's  Place  in   Modem  Literature,  by 

R.  Cromle.     Twentieth  Century  :  May. 
A  Briti  h  Commando:   an  Interview,  by  Captain 

P.  Trevor.    Strand  :June. 
UnsiRned  Article  on  "Great  Boer  War."    Con;. 

hill:  Sept.    Athenaum :  Nov.23. 
A  Chat  about  Sherlock  Holmes  with  A.C.D.,   by 

H.  T.  Peck.    Independent :  Nov. 
Unsigned  Article  on  "Sherlock  Holmes"  at  the 

Lyceum  Theatre.    Playgoer:  Nov. 
A  Souvenir  of  "  Sherlock  Holmes"  at  the  Lyceum. 

Playgoer:  Nov.  15. 
1902.— Lyceum,    "Sherlock    Holmes,"    in   Grein,  J.  T. 

Dramatic  Criticism,  p.  257. 
The   Stolen    Cigar   Case,  by  A.   Co — n   D— le,  in 

Harte,  B.,  Condensed  Novels,  Now  Burlesques. 
A  Pen  Picture,  by  S.  Dark.    Crampton :  Feb. 
Dr.  Joseph  Bell ;  the  Real  Sherlock   Holmes,   by 

Hanaasyde.     Good  Words  :  Mar. 
J  ulian  Ralph  on  "  The  Great  Boer  War.  •*  .McClure : 

Mar. 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  by  J.  E.  Ilodder  Williams. 

Bookman :  April. 
W.  D.  Macgregor  on  "The  War  in  South  Afric.i." 

Westminster :  May -July. 
The  Antiquary  and  the  Novelist,  by  Oswald  Barron. 

Ancestor:  Oct. 
"  The  Great  Boer  War."    A thenceum :  Oct.  25. 
1 903.— On  "  Adventures  of  Gerard. "    A  thenaum :  Nov.  28. 
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NOTHING  impresses  us  more  at  this 
time  ofthe  year  than  the  extravagaiice 
of  nature;  so  much  more  is  produced  than 
is  apparently  needful.  And  out  of  all  thu 
innumerable  blossoms  and  buds  it  is 
practically  only  a  small  fraction  thai  arrive 
at  maturity.  Very  close  is  the  analogj* 
that  we  may  draw  between  the  life  of  tht 
natural  world  and  the  world  of  ideas.  In 
spile  of  the  praise  which  a  generation, 
wearied  with  the  plague  of  books,  testows 
on  the  man  or  woman  who  writes  sparely 
and  at  long  intervals,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  the  greatest  authors  have  been 
the  most  prolilic  writers.  They  are  great, 
not  by  virtue  of  quantity  but  by  the  quality 
of  the  fragments  whicli  have  survived.  I 
have  on  my  bookshelves  De  Quincey's 
works  in  fourteen  volumes ;  but  nobodv 
evccjJt  literary  folk  reads  anything  by 
De  Quincey  now,  save  his  "Confessions  of 
an  Opium  Eater."  Take  Wordsworth's 
"  Prelude  "  and  "  Excursion,"  and  consider 
the  mass  of  unpoetical  materia!  of  which 
they  are  composed,  yet  there  are  portions 
of  both  works  which  will  live  as  long  as  our 
language.  These  portions  are  embedded 
in  the  poems,  and  they  came  from  the 
poet's  mind  in  tidal  waves.  They  were 
occasional  liftings  up  of  the  poetical  spirit, 
but  it  was  the  long  continued  roll  of  the 
commonplace  that  made  the  occasional 
possible.  The  writer  who  waits  for  the 
tidal  wave,  before  he  puts  peii  to  paper, 
will  often  wait  in  vain. 

In  the  case  of  many  writers,  it  is  the  roll  of 
the  commonplace  out  of  which  the  wave  of 
lhf>uj;hi  and  expression  usually  arises.  The 
man  who  writes  a  great  lx>ok  is  very  often 


he  who  has  already  written,  or  will  again 
write,  books  which  are  not  books.  What 
is  true  of  authors  is  true  also  of  their 
readers.  In  one  year  we  read  perhaps 
a  hundred  volumes,  and  we  run  through 
the  columns  of  a  thousand  newspapers  ;  wt 
hear  lectures  and  sermons,  we  see  plays 
acted,  and  we  listen  to  scores  of  dull  and 
brilliant  conversations.  What  is  the  good 
of  it  all  ?  For  it  is  certainly  the  experience 
of  most  of  us  that  only  a  few  fragments 
have  survived  in  our  memories.  A  fim- 
phrase  here  and  there,  a  dramatic  situation, 
the  intonation  of  a  voice,  the  impression  o! 
a  style  remains  with  us;  but  are  these 
worth  the  trouble  we  have  taken,  the  bore- 
dom we  have  suffered,  the  irritation  we 
have  experienced  ?  Is  not  the  man  who 
has  read  only  one  book  and  fifty  news- 
papers, who  has  only  associated  with  one 
or  two  friends,  better  than  we  are?  In 
most  cases  I  think  he  is  not.  His  frag- 
ments which  have  survived  are  necessarily 
on  a  lower  range  than  ours.  There  has 
been  less  competition  of  ideas  and  im- 
pressions in  his  mind,  and  there  is  not 
with  him  the  same  sense  of  proportion. 
"A  man  should  read  only  the  best  books," 
is  a  copybook  maxim,  greatly  in  favour  in 
academic  circles,  but  those  who  do  so  seem 
gradually  to  lose  a  healthy  appreciation  of 
even  those  which  have  a  place  on  their  list. 
Mr.  George  Moore  has  been  publishing  some 
"  Avowals  "  in  the  Pa//  Ma/l  Ma^taine, 
and  we  see  in  him  the  type  of  man  who 
will  only  be  satisfied  with  perfection. 
He  is  not  afraid  to  attack  established 
reputations.  "Tom  Jones  is"  only  a 
seeming;  it  seems  profound  because  it  is 
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written  flowingly,  and  I  think  success 
awaits  everyone  who  writes  flowingly."  The 
sentences  of  Scott  "  roll  as  easily  as  empty 
barrels ;  the  slaves  are  beginning  to  fall  out 
of  *  Ivanhoe '  and  *Rob  Roy' — these  novels 
roll  no  longer."  Thackeray  "  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  awing  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
but  we  who  see  that  Thackeray  was  not  a 
great  writer  must  not  think  our  fathers  and 
mothers  stupid  because  they  admired  him." 
Tennyson  was  "  a  man  of  mediocre 
intelligence."  And  Dickens,  **  I  have  sat 
looking  at  the  name  Dickens,  asking  myself 
what  I  think  about  him,  my  mind  a  blank 
— blank  as  the  Sahara."  And  so  he  goes 
on  until  we  wonder  what  is  left  to  us  to 
admire.  "The  English  novel  began  with 
Fielding  and  ended  with  Jane  Austen." 
This  oracular  utterance  seems  as  easy  to 
write  and  as  true  in  statement  as  these  of 
my  own  manufacture — "  English  poetry 
began  with  Chaucer  and  ended  with 
Edmund  Spenser,"  or  "  English  history 
began  with  the  Battle  of  A\'aterloo  and 
ended  with  the  First  Reform  Bill."  Such 
sentences  take  one's  breath  away,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  sole  object  of  many  modem 
writers  who  affect  paradox.  The  over 
development  of  the  critical  faculty  appears 
to  destroy  in  the  owner  the  richer  gift 
of  appreciation  which  only  comes  through 
al>andonment  to  all  influences,  good,  bad, 
and  commonplace.  As  far  as  memory  is 
concerned  a  dull  book  will  often  leave  its 
mark  upon  us  longer  than  a  brilliant  one. 
The  one  bright  bit  in  a  dull  book  will  be 
remembered  when  all  the  brilliant  sayings 
in  a  lively  book  are  forgotten,  crowded  out 
by  one  another.  It  is  familiarity  with  the 
roll  of  the  commonplace  that  whets  our 
appreciation  of  the  tidal  wave  of  genius 
when  it  comes  along.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  brilliant  fragments  in  our  reading  which 
we  always  remember,  and  which  become 
part  of  ourselves.  More  often  it  is  those 
which  have  some  relation  to  our  own 
experience,  while  many,  indeed,  survive  by 
some  trick  of  memory  which  we  cannot 
explain.  A  nonsense  rhyme  will  sometimes 
haunt  the  mind  of  a  doctor  of  literature 
more  persistently  than  an  epigram  by 
Johnson  or  Coleridge. 

The  man  who  has  a  retentive  memory 
for  fragments  is  usually  a  bore  of  the  first 
magnitude;  he  has  a  quotation  ready  for 
every  emergency;  he  is  a  sufferer  from 
mental  indigestion.  For  the  reading  which 
has  been  properly  digested  has  become  a 
part  of  the  man ;  it  has  entered  into  his 
style  and  habit  of  thought,  so  much  so. 


that  to  think,  as  he  often  does,  that  he  has 
recollected  nothing,  is  sometimes  strong 
evidence  that  he  has  inwardly  digested 
everything.  The  fragments  which  do 
survive  in  such  a  man's  mind  have  taken 
root  in  a  richly-nourished  soil  of  which  they 
are  the  natural  outgrowths.  Dean  Church 
in  a  time  of  great  personal  trouble  said, 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  letting  the  Psalms  fall  on  one's 
ear  till  at  last  a  verse  seems  to  start  into 
meaning,  which  it  is  sure  to  do  in  the  end." 
And  it  seems  to  me,  sometimes,  that  if  the 
only  apparent  reward  of  a  whole  year's 
reading  and  thinking  is  that  one  great 
sentence  or  thought  which  filled  a  corner 
of  our  minds  "  falls  on  our  ear  "  in  a  time 
of  difficulty  or  trouble  and  "  starts  into 
meaning,"  the  time  has  been  well  spent  and 
the  labour  worth  the  doing.  What  has 
started  the  thought  into  meaning  is  often 
the  result  of  the  reading  and  thinking 
which  we  fancy  has  been  without  results. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  natural  world  working 
in  the  world  of  ideas. 


The  same  idea  can  be  followed  out  in 
our  relations  with  our  fellow  men.  Out  of 
the  mass  of  social  engagements  and  the 
crowd  of  new  acquaintances  which  come  in 
our  way  every  year,  how  few  survive  in  our 
memories.  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
for  us  to  have  led  a  quieter  life,  and  have 
kept  company  with  only  a  few  chosen 
friends?  Many  people  indeed  avoid  making 
acquaintances;  they  pride  themselves  on 
their  ability  to  select  a  few  friends,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  no  intermediate  relationships. 
But  in  such  a  course  of  life  they  lose, 
I  think,  in  a  large  degree,  the  genius  for 
friendship,  and  the  man  with  few  friends 
suffers  from  the  same  disability  as  the  man 
with  a  few  books.  The  friends  are  either 
too  much  criticised  or  over-appreciated : 
they  are  not  loved  with  that  inevitability 
which  is  the  reward  of  those  who  have 
stood  the  test  of  open  competition.  In 
order  to  love  strongly  and  wisely  one 
individual  it  is  almost  necessary  to  have 
experimented  with  many  ac(iuaintances. 
The  contact  with  acquaintances  enables  us 
to  understand  our  friends.  There  are  few 
persons  who  can  stand  successfully  the 
ordual  of  absolute  devotion  either  as  sub- 
jects or  objects,  and  this  applies  especially 
in  cases  where  the  devotion  is  due  to 
deliberate  exclusion  of  other  objects.  When 
it  comes  as  a  survival,  it  partakes  of  that 
character  of  inevitabilitv  of  which  I  have 
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already  spoken,  and  the  effect  is  somewhat 
different,  but  even  then  the  benefits  are 
seldom  mutual.  The  young  and  enthusiastic 
person  of  both  sexes  in  novels  and 
in  real  life  thinks  naturally  that  first  love  is 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  universe. 
But  of  course  it  is  also  the  most  inconstant 
and  the  most  unintelligent  form  of  love, 
and  the  majority  of  men  and  women  will, 
I  fancy,  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
the  most*  irresistible  lovers  are  those  who 
have  already  had  some  severe  lessons  in 
the  art,  or  at  any  rate  have  had  experience 
enough  of  life  to  understand  a  man  or  a 
woman*s  feelings.  Love  is  so  often  dis- 
figured by  a  sort  of  hopeless  selfishness, 
especially  in  youth,  and  many  young 
persons  detect  a  sweeter  sound  in  the 
words  "  I  have  never  loved  anybody  else," 
than  in  "  I  love  you  better  than  any  of  the 
others."  But  if  they  were  wise  they  would 
understand  the  poor  praise  of  the  one 
speech  and  the  fine  compliment  implied  in 
the  other.  It  is  better  to  be  a  survival 
than  an  experiment,  and  this  is  as  true  in 
friendship  as  in  the  love  between  man  and 
woman. 

The  people  who  bewail  the  number  of 
dull  and  uninteresting  folk  in  the  world 
and  plead  this  as  an  excuse  for  their 
aloofness,  are  usually  those  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  who  are 
blind  to  everything  except  the  surface 
qualities  in  character.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  appreciate  interesting  people,  you  must 
have  realised  Mr.  Walter  Pater's  saying 
that  the  way  to  perfection  is  through  a 
series  of  disgusts.  In  order  to  obtain 
friendships  which  are  worth  the  keeping, 
you  must  be  constantly  enriching  the  soil 
with  new  acquaintances.  The  law  of 
nature  is  extravagance  in  production, 
and  on  this  ground  you  can  defend 
the  London  season,  and  the  endless 
series  of  at-homes  and  social  engage- 
ments of  a  man  or  woman  of  the 
world. 

I  don't  believe  in  educating  ourselves 
by  means  of  "  selections  from  British 
authors,"  "gems  from  the  poets,"  or  the 
"best  prose  passages."  We  should  read 
whatever  we  can  lay  our  hands  on,  and  the 
more  we  read,  the  finer  and  choicer  will 
be  the  little  volume  of  fragments  which  will 
then  lie  unpublished  in  our  minds.  I  am 
all  for  Bridget  Elia's  example  in  the  matter 
of  education.  "  She  was  tumbled  early,  by 
accident  or  design,  into  a  spacious  closet 
of  good  old  English  reading  without  much 
selection  or  prohibition,  and  browsed  at  will 


upon  that  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage." 
Paraphrase  that  sentence  to  meet  social 
life,  and  you  have,  "  She  was  tumbled  early, 
by  accident  or  design,  into  a  wide  circle 
of  acquaintances  of  all  classes,  without 
much  selection  or  prohibition,  and  browsed 
at  will  upon  that  fair  and  wholesome 
pasturage."  The  great  evil  of  society, 
upper  and  middle  class,  is  the  tendency  to 
move  in  sets,  to  mix  only  with  selections 
from  British  peers  and  peeresses,  gems 
from  the  military  and  naval  profession, 
the  best  writers,  or  pickings  from  the 
money  market  or  Stock  Exchange.  Nature 
abhors  selections  which  are  not  arrived  at 
by  a  process  of  exhaustion. 

I  have  heard  one  sad  and  lonely  person 
say  to  another,  "You  are  the  only  friend 
I  have  in  the  world,"  and  the  person  spoken 
to  experiences  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in 
occupying  a  position  all  by  himself.  But 
how  much  sweeter  is  the  sound  of  the 
words,  "You  are  the  best  friend  I  have 
in  the  world,"  from  the  lips  of  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  many.  People  are 
often  only  dull  and  uninteresting  because 
we  either  do  not  know  them,  or  because  we 
ourselves  are  unable  to  draw  out  what  is 
beautiful  and  interesting  in  them.  There 
is  an  exquisite  story,  which  belongs  to  the 
first  century,  and  the  scene  of  which  is  an 
Eastern  town,  where,  in  one  of  the  public 
streets  lay  exposed  the  decaying  body  of  a 
dead  dog.  First  one  and  then  another 
person  looked  at  the  remains,  shuddered 
and  passed  on.  Then  a  certain  man  came 
along,  looked  also,  but  did  not  shudder: 
there  was  nothing  but  pity  and  sympathy  in 
the  look  of  his  countenance.  "  Look,"  he 
said,  to  the  nearest  passer-by,  "  what  pearls 
can  exceed  in  beauty  the  teeth  of  that  dog  ! " 
And  when  this  was  told  to  the  people  they 
said,  "  That  man  must  have  been  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  for  nobody  else  could  have 
discovered  any  beauty  in  so  repulsive 
an  object." 

It  is  indeed  a  great  gift  to  have  an  insight 
into  character.  When  we  are  most  bored 
and  irritated  with  acquaintances  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  an  ear  or  an  eye  sensitive  to 
delicate  fragments  of  character,  so  that  when 
we  think  of  these  tiring  acquaintances  in 
after  years,  we  have  forgotten  what  was 
commonplace  about  them,  and  the  things 
that  were  beautiful  in  their  lives  fall  on  our 
memory  and  start  into  meaning.  Then 
indeed  we  are  glad  that  we  were  extravagant 
in  the  matter  of  acquaintances  :  our  volume 
of  selections  is  so  much  finer  and  richer 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
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There  are  indications  that  the  average 
price  of  a  daily  newspaper  will  soon  be 
one-halfpenny;  there  are  similar  indications 
that  the  price  of  even  the  best  books 
will  be  sixpence.  The  latest  newcomer  at 
this  popular  price  is  Newman's  "  Apologia 
Pro  Vita  Sua,"  and  it  comes  out  in  this 
form  almost  exactly  forty  years  after  the 
dite  of  original  publication.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  book  then  produced 
a  profound  change  in  the  public  mind  con 
cerning  the  author.  There  is,  I  suppose, 
scarcely  another  instance  in  the  history  of 
literature  in  which  the  intention  of  the 
writer  has  been  so  fully  and  permanently 
realised.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Dr. 
Newman  had  been  an  object  of  distrust  and 
suspicion  to  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  a  state  of  mind  which  at  last 
found  an  eloquent  voice  in  the  person  of 
Canon  Kingsley.  In  all  the  great  crises  of 
his  life  Newman  had  a  genius  for  patience ; 
he  could  wait  for  the  right  moment,  and 
when  he  struck  it  was  with  unerring  aim. 
Nor  was  it  with  mere  argument  that 
Newman  decided  to  meet  his  adversaries. 
Conscious  of  the  strength  of  his  own  case, 
he  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  give  the  world  a 
simple  statement  of  my  own  life  and 
opinion,  and  leave  the  matter  there."  And 
the  story  conquered  by  its  transparent 
truthfulness,  and  by  the  subtle  and  fas- 
cinating way  in  which  Newman  breathed 
his  own  personality  into  his  pages  and  gave 
them  life.  The  book  has  probably  made  few 
converts  to  Roman  Catholicism  except  in 
cases  where  the  reader's  mind  was  already 
at  the  stage  which  Newman  himself  had 
reached  in  1845.  But  it  converted 
England  to  a  belief  in,  and  appreciation 
of,  Newman. 

We  seem  to  be  far  away  in  intellectual 
sympathy  from  the  Oxford  of  which  New- 
man writes  in  his  early  chapters.  We 
discuss  other  questions,  and  we  debate 
them  with  less  sincerity  and  enthusiasm. 
The  great  weakness,  as  well  as  the  still 
greater  strength,  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  young 
man's  movement  It  is  this  which  has 
always  given  the  subject  a  peculiar  charm. 
**The  wrecks  of  the  movement,*  it  has 
been  very  vividly  said,  "are  on  every 
shore."  Newman  and  Ward,  Oakley  and 
Maiming,  carried  the  Oxford  principles  to 
what  still  seem  to  many  their  logical  con- 
clusions. Mark  Pattison,  touched  for  a 
short  time  by  the  infectious  enthusiasm  of 
his  contemporaries,  speedily  passed  out  of 
the    history  of   the   movement,   and  was 


twenty  years  after  a  contributor  to  "  Essays 
and  Reviews."  James  Anthony  Froude, 
although  his  connection  with  the  move- 
ment was  slighter  than  Pattison  s,  never 
ceased  to  bewail  its  effects,  and  to  the 
abandonment  of  what  he  called  the  religion 
of  common  sense,  when  everybody  minded 
his  own  business,  and  never  troubled  him- 
self with  profitless  questions,  whether  his 
religion  were  true  or  not,  he  placed  all  the 
unsettlement  and  doubt  of  the  last  half 
century.  He  certainly  did  his  best  to 
repair  his  early  errors,  and  to  revenge  him- 
self upon  the  saints  (to  the  writing  of  whose 
lives  he  contributed),  by  devoting  a  great 
portion  of  his  own  life  to  the  glorification 
of  the  English  Reformation  and  to  the 
not  very  savoury  task  of  whitewashing  King 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

We  know  also  how  powerfully  the  mind 
of  the  poet  Clough  was  affected  by  the 
prevailing  fever  when  he  came  into  resi- 
dence in  Oxford  in  1837.  "I  am  like  a 
straw  drawn  up  the  chimney "  he  signifi- 
cantly said,  and  the  experience  coloured, 
and  perhaps  embittered,  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  attitude  to  religion.  Keble  and 
Pusey,  Gladstone  and  Church  were  among 
the  few  great  men  who  remained  faithful 
throughout  their  lives  to  the  ideas  of  the 
movement. 

But  the  life  and  soul  and  the  death  of 
the  movement  was  Newman  himself.  As 
one  cannot  think  rightly  of  the  Reformation 
without  taking  into  account  the  vivid  per- 
sonality of  Luther,  so  in  the  Oxford  Revival 
the  not  less  vivid  but  more  subtle  influence 
of  Newman  meets  one  at  every  turn  of 
the  story.  Those  who  followed  him  did 
so  with  almost  passionate  devotion,  while 
those  who  were  repelled  by  his  opinions 
were  fascinated  by  his  personality.  There 
was  an  element  of  mystery  in  him,  so 
fascinating  to  the  mind  of  the  young,  and, 
much  as  he  mixed  with  and  sympathised 
with  mankind,  he  was  always  apart  from 
them,  in  most  respects  a  solitary  figure.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  which 
Newman,  alone  among  Roman  Catholic 
converts,  exercised  for  many  years  in 
the  English  Church  long  after  his 
conversion.  Of  Manning,  Faber,  Ward, 
and  other  seceders,  bitter  words  were 
constantly  spoken,  but  of  Newman  the 
words  of  regret  were  always  tender,  and 
after  the  appearance  of  the  **  Apologia  "  he 
was  frankly  forgiven.  The  feeling  towards 
him  was  similar  to  what  we  experience 
towards  a  member  of  our  familv  who  has 
made  a  false  step  in  life,  more  through  the 
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conduct  of  ourselves  and  others  than  his 
own  fault. 


Charles  Lamb  once  wrote  an  essay 
entitled  "  Old  China,''  which  has,  I  doubt 
not,  puzzled  many  who  turned  to  its  pages 
for  information  on  a  subject  which  was 
next  their  hearts.  He  began  well  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  connoisseur  by 
declaring  that  he  had  an  almost  feminine 
partiality  for  old  china,  but  because  he 
could  not  remember  the  date  when  he  was 
first  conscious  of  the  beauty  of  china  jars 
and  saucers,  of  the  little  figures  who  floated 
about  "  uncircumscribed  by  any  element, 
in  that  world  before  perspective — a  china 
tea  cup,"  he  was  speedily  switched  off  into 
a  dissertation  on  early  memories,  the 
j)leasures  of  poverty,  and  Bridgets  struggles 
at  pit  doors.  The  connoisseur  at  once 
decides  that  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  was  not  a 
clear  thinker,  at  least  on  china.  As  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  said  of  Carlyle,  "  he  either 
could  not  or  would  not  think  coherently — 
never  set  out  from  premises  and  reasoned 
his  way  to  conclusions,"  and  therefore  on 
china.  Lamb,  though  intensely  readable, 
is  not  to  be  taken  into  account.  So  with 
the  recollections  of  Lamb  in,  my  mind  I 
was  filled  with  suspicion  when  a  little  book 
entitled  "  Chats  on  English  China,"  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Hayden  (V.  Fisher  Unwin, 
Paternoster  Square,  E.C.,  Price  5s.),  was 
brought  under  my  notice.  Is  Mr.  Hayden 
going  to  tell  me  stories  of  his  own 
[xist,  or  is  he  able  to  enlighten 
me  on  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
few  cups  and  saucers  which  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  showing  to  my  visitors 
after  they  have  looked  through  the  family 
albums,  and  perused  my  collections  of 
picture-postcards  ?  That  was  the  question 
I  asked  mjrself.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  answer.  Mr.  Hayden  keeps  closely  to 
his  subject.  Moreover,  he  is  not  only 
coherent,  he  is  eminently  readable,  and  he 
is  not  blind  to  the  enjoyment  which  may  be 
obtained,  not  only  from  the  possession,  but 
also  from  the  sale,  of  old  china.  His  volume 
is  enriched  with  a  delightful  collection  of 
illustrations,  and  he  appeals  to  the  com- 
mercial instinct  within  us  by  suggestive  lists 


of  recent  sale  prices.  He  tells  us  the  stories 
of  Old  Derby,  Chelsea  China,  Bow  China, 
Old  Worcester,  and  all  the  celebrated 
manufactories  of  the  eighteenth-century. 
And  there  are  in  his  book  little  human 
touches  here  and  there,  which  give  vitality 
to  his  narrative.  After  remarking  on  the 
frequency  of  the  rose  on  Lowestoft  ware,  he 
goes  on,  "  The  French  artist  who,  by  your 
leave,  ladies,  painted  red  roses  and  twined 
chains  of  rosy  w  reaths,  who  put  smiles  and 
sunshine  with  his  artful  brush  on  to  your 
tea-services,  had  a  very  aching  heart  at  the 
end  of  the  journey.  Fate  herself  twined  a 
chain  of  grey  roses  for  him.  He  was  blind 
and  poor.  In  his  old  age  he  laboured,  a 
broken-down  old  man,  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  A  couple  of  donkeys  given  to  him 
out  of  charity  enabled  him  to  bring  water 
into  Lowestoft.  A  beggar,  he  would  slake 
a  beggar's  thirst.  *  Wreaths  of  roses' — there 
is  something  gruesome  in  the  sound  of  the 
words.  Handle  your  china  cups  with  more 
tenderness,  human  lives  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  them.  The  white-hot  furnace 
and  the  minute  brush  mark  of  your  rose 
petal  turned  a  man's  day  to  dark  night. 
Roses  and  wreaths  of  roses,  and  behind 
them  all — tears." 

It  is  quite  a  relief  after  this  meditation 
to  discover  later  on  in  the  book,  that  when 
we  handle  a  Wedgwood  vase  we  can  do  so 
with  pleasanter  recollections.  For  in  the 
inscription  on  Josiah  Wedgwood*s  monu- 
ment in  S  oke-on-Trent  we  read  that  he 
"converted  a  rude  and  inconsiderable 
manufacture  into  an  elegant  art,  and  an 
important  part  of  national  commerce." 
Behind  all  this  was  it  also  tears  ?  On  the 
contrary,  for  the  inscription  goes  on : 
"  By  these  services  to  his  country  he 
aquired  an  ample  fortune,  which  he  blame- 
lessly and  reasonably  enjoyed."  Handle, 
I  say,  your  Wedgwood  cup  with  tender- 
ness :  blameless  and  reasonable  enjoyment 
resulted  to  the  worker  from  its  making. 
This  kind  of  spirit  is,  we  may  fairly  .say, 
the  genius  of  old  china.  The  book  should 
find  its  w^ay  into  every  drawing  room  which 
is  decorated  Mrith  these  little  lawless  azure- 
tinctured  grotesques,  and  if  it  does  not 
teach  the  owner  of  doubtful  china  wisdom^ 
it  will  at  least  endue  him  with  modesty. 
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2.    Albert  Moore's  "The  Dreamers" 


By     FREDERICK     DOLMAN 


T 


HE  DREAMERS"  is  one  of  three 
pictures  by  Albert  Moore  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  British  public, 
the  other  two  being  "  Blossoms  "  and  "  A 
Summer  Night."  "  Blossoms,"  as  every- 
body knows,  represents  this  artist  at  the 
Tate  Gallery,  Westminster;  "A  Summer 
Night "  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Municipal 
Gallery  of  Liverpool,  whilst  "  The 
Dreamers"  forms  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Municipal  Gallery  of  Bir- 
mingham. Either  of  the  three,  which 
were  all  produced  within  the  ten  years 
1880-89-90,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
adequate  example  of  the  art  of  Albert 
Moore,  and  the  story  of  the  one  is  very 
much  the  story  of  the  others.  Let  me  in 
this  article  elucidate  the  story  of  "  The 
Dreamers,"  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
known  of  the  three  to  the  general  public, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  elucidated  from  the 
picture  itself  and  from  the  records  of  the 
artist's  life. 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  "  The  Dreamers  " 
has  no  story  to  tell.  It  is  typical  of  the 
whole  of  Albert  Moore's  work,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  very  early 
[)ictures,  in  having  for  its  subject  simply 
a  piece  of  decoration,  wherein  there  is  to 
be  found  no  expression  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  dramatic  feeling  or  emotion. 
Albert  Moore  was  of  opinion  that  beauty  of 
form  and  colour  were  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient justification  for  a  picture  ;  that  the  nar- 
ration of  an  incident  or  the  teaching  of  a 
moral  were  not  essential  to  art  at  its  best 
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and  highest.  "  The  Dreamers  "  represents 
the  culmination  of  a  life-long  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  artist,  an  ambition  to  restore 
to  its  rightful  place  in  modern  life  the  art 
of  decoration  as  it  flourished  in  the  days  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  It  was  an 
ambition  inspired  by  admiration  for  the 
work  of  these  great  masters,  and  strength- 
ened by  long  study  of  ancient  Greek 
sculpture,  whose  influence  is  plainly  visible 
in  every  graceful  outline  of  "  The 
Dreamers."  It  was  an  ambition  which 
guided  Albert  Moore's  footsteps  as  soon 
as  he  had  outgrown  the  early  training  of 
his  father,  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter 
of  some  reputation  at  York,  and  his  two 
artist  brothers,  John  and  Henry,  one  of 
whom  became  famous  as  a  sea-painter. 
The  strong  individuality  this  ambition  gave 
him,  led  him  to  leave  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools  after  a  few  months'  study.  It  is 
not  clearly  expressed  in  the  early  pictures 
he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  several 
of  which  had  for  their  subjects  Biblical 
episodes,  but  in  the  decorative  work  for 
various  public  buildings  with  which  he  was 
chiefly  occupied,  he  was  steadily  preparing 
for  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  "The 
Dreamers."  "The  Shunamite  relating  the 
Glories  of  King  Solomon  to  her  Maidens," 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1866,  when 
Albert  Moore  was  still  only  twenty-five 
years  old,  marked  his  definite  break  with 
the  school  of  f^enre  painters  which  then 
held  sway — and  still  largely  does  so — in 
English  art.  It  depicted  an  incident,  but 
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the  interest  of  the  incident  depicted  was 
made  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  colour 
and  design;  and  two  smaller  pictures, 
exhibited  in  the  same  year,  were  frankly 
and  entirely  decoralive,  with  the  titles  of 
"  Apricois  "  and  "  Pomegranates." 

"  The  Dreamers  "  was  completed  and 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1882. 
It  had  been  practically  three  years  in  the 
making.  ThebeRinniog  was  in  1879  with 
"A      Work- 


nothing  ;  in  fact,  it  was  doubtless  not 
thought  of  until  the  picture  was  completed 
or  on  the  point  of  completion.  The  germ 
of  the  picture  would  first  arise,  not  in  the 
shape  of  a  literary  idea,  but  as  a  vision  of 
beauty,  to  be  slowly  realised  by  a  carefully 
wrought  scheme  of  outUne  and  colour.  It 
was  probably  in  a  rough  little  sketch  on 
some  little  stray  piece  of  paper,  made  in 
the  midst  of  a  morning's  imaginative  mus- 
ing, iliai  "  The 
Dreamers  " 
first  took  con- 
crete form. 
Albert  Moore 
had    an     alert 


were  called  "  Roseleaves,"  "  Acacias  " — 
these  being  for  the  third  or  wakened 
maiden — "  Siesta  "  and  "  Musk."'  As  to 
these  preliminary  studies  generally,  Mr. 
Alfred  Lys  Baldry,  the  biographer  of 
Albert  Moore,  tells  us  that  they  '*  were 
elaborated  into  separate  pictures  by  colour 
schemes  especially  planned,  and  by  the 
use  of  accessories  independently  treated." 
As  to  the  inception  of  "  The  Dreamers," 
it  is   to  be  noted  that   the   title   tells   us 


anything  in  the  London  streets  which 
pleased  him  in  form  or  colour.  It  is 
recorded  that  from  a  walk  through  Ken- 
sington one  foggy  morning  he  returned 
with  the  lamentation,  "  I  have  seen  no 
colour  worth  looking  at  but  some  lemons 
laid  in  blue  paper  on  a  costermonger's 
barrow."  The  quick  perception  which 
thus  picked  out  the  beauty  of  a  cos- 
termonger's barrow  in  the  midst  of  a 
London  fog  may  very  well   have  brought 
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STUDY    KOR    MGURE 


batk    from     Kensinglnn     Gardens    on    a  Albert    Moore    ht'{,';iii    by 

suminer  afternoon  ibe  inspiration  for  such  studies    for    the    fii;uri;s    in 
a  [licture  as  "  The  Dreamers." 

But  to  the  inspiration  there  succeeded  for    the    slightest 

a    long   course   of   hard,    systematic    work  and    white    chalk 
before    the    imaginative    idi;al    bei 


made  rapidly,  without    pause 

on,    in     black 

n    jwper,    the 

figure    being   drawn    about    a    foot    high. 


reality  on  the  easel.     With  the  stray  scrap      exactly  as  the  artist  saw  it  posing  before 


of    paper    as    his  working    memoranda 


hiir 


—his  method  of  work   at   this  stage 
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of  a  picture,  because  he  attached  so  much 
value  to  a  literal  transcript  from  nature, 
if  one  may  so  express  it.  In  "The 
Dreamers "  there  is  no  movement,  but  if 
there  was  movement  in  a  picture  it  had  Co 
be  drawn  direct  from  nature  as  far  as  this 
»-as  humanly  possible.  Thus  in  "  Follow- 
my-Leadet"  the  models  had  to  run  lo-and- 
fro  in  the  studio  until  they  were  tired ; 
during  the  painting  of  another  picture, 
they     playe( 


proportions  and  features  as  gave  them  the 
symmetry  of  Greek  statuary.  It  was  this 
method  of  Albert  Moore's  which  doubt- 
less explains  the  curiously  blended  im- 
presson  produced  by  contemplating  " The 
Dreamers  " — an  impression  of  ideal  beauty, 
coupled  with  one  of  warm  life  such  as  we 
may  see  around  us.  A  German  critic, 
writing  of  "The  Dreamers,"  once  put  this 
feehng  in  rather  a  happy  way.  "It  might 
be     said     that 


graph  and  its  wonderful  reprodutiioiis  of      tl: 

movement.  in 

Having  finiNhed  his  studies  from  life  for 
"  The  Dreamers,"  Albert  Moore  |)rocei(k'd 
to  enlarge  the  figures,  on  a  l>lack  and  white 
cartoon  of  the  whole  jiicture,  to  the  si^e 
which  he  intended  them  to  have  in  iIil- 
finished  work.  In  enlarging  them,  nmru- 
over,  the  artisl  at  the  same  time  idealised 
them.  The  little  imperfections  of  nutiire 
were  removed,  .ind  such  changes  m;ule  In 


as,    the    faint 

lutline     bemg 

jj  lilled  in    b)    a 
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Albert 
lelt  tile  picture,  to  attend  to  the 
iri^nt  matter  of  drapery.  The  studies 
for  the  drapery  would  never  last  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half--such  was  the  artist  s 
concern  for  the  natural  pose  of  his  model. 
He  would  never  arrange  the  drapery  with 
his  own  hands  ;  it  had  to  arrange  itself 
natviniUy  from  the  altilude  adopted  by  the 
model.  A  iioteivonhy  feature  of  "The 
Dreamers"  is  the  white  guu/e  drapery.      It 
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of  the  middle  girl,  and  is  looped  up  behind 
the  couch  so  as  to  make  a  background  to 
the  heads  of  all  three  maidens.  The  use 
of  lace  draper)',  it  is  interesting  to  know  in 
considering  the  story  of  "  The  Ureaniers," 


the  better  preservation  of  the  picture  (the 
most  impfirtant  beinj;  primings  of  white 
lead  to  secure  such  a  backing  of  white  as 
would  preveiil  darkening),  with  the  result 
that  "The  Ureaniers,'   with  all  his  other 
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was  first  sug'^ested  to  Albert  Moore  by  the 
foliage  of  a  tree  standing'  out  in  rL'lii-f 
against  the  sky.  As  paintud  in  '■  The 
Dreamers,"  the  lace  dra[>cry  pvus  us  a 
beautiful  parallel  between  an  and  nature. 

Returning    to    the     canvas,    the    ar:i,st 
carried   out   certain   technical   devices    for 


important  pictures,  is  as  brilliant  to-day  in 
colourin;^  as  when  it  lirNt  lef:  the  studio. 
On  ihi'  Ireiib  surface  thus  created  he 
jxiinifil  in  the  whole  of  the  nude  cartoon, 
making  it  a  mimiRhrume  in  silvery-grey, 
ho«evLT  All)ert  Muore  then  turned  aside 
10  prepare  a  painted   tracing,  with  which 
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he  anticipated  the  colour  effect  of  the 
finislied  picture.  The  tracing  was  pinned 
over  the  canvas  and  cut  away  as  the  artist 
progressed  in  his  work,  lly  means  of  the 
tracing  he  surrounded  himself  by  masses  of 
colour,  having  the  same  brilliant  tones  as 
those  in  which  he  was  working,  and  was 
thus  the  better  enabled  to  secure  the  result 
at  which  he  was  aiming.  Up  to  the  last, 
Albert  Moore  was  in  this  way  the  most 
laborious  and  methodical  of  painters, 
sparing  nothing  in  the  endeavour  to  realise 
the  ideal  with  which  he  had  set  out  on  the 
painting  of  "  The  Dreamers,"  an  ideal  in 
which  were  involved  the  most  difficult 
questions  as  to  the  relative  areas  of 
different  colour  surfaces,  the  most  subtle 
points  as  to  degrees  of  brilliancy  balancing 
each  other,  and  the  most  intricate  problems 
as  to  draughtsmanship  and  design.  Yet, 
throughout  all  his  somewhat  complicated 
labours,  enthusiasm  was  never  flagging, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  a  picture 
of  almost  perfect  loveliness,  full  of  the 
spontaneous  freedom  and  ease  which  we 
always  associate  with  the  productions  of 
genius. 

Reproduction  in  black  and  white  indi- 
cates the  graceful  beauty  of  form  in  "  The 
Dreamers";  it  cannot  even  suggest  the 
rich  luxuriance  of  colour  with  which  it 
enchants  the  eyes.  Looking  at  the  picture, 
as  it  appears  in  these  pages,  we  have  to 
imagine  the  primrose  yellow  of  the  draperies 
of  the  three  maidens,  as  they  sit  side  by 
side  on  the  cream-coloured  sofa,  embroid- 
ered in  pink,  green  and  brown.  We  can 
see  the  white  gaui:e  thrown  along  the  couch 
and  over  the  knees  of  the  middle  girl,  hut 
not  the  rich  orange  hue  of  the  scarves 
around  the  three  graceful  necks  to  which 
this  same  white  gauze,  in  loops  above  the 
couch,  forms  so  effective  a  background. 
We  cannot  tell  how  admirably  jn  keeping 
are  the  green  and  white  panels  of  the  walls 
with  the  golden  lattice  work,  nor  how  the 
red  and  green  of  the  Persian  rug  harmonise 
with  the  little  peep  we  are  permitted  to 
have  of  the  tesselaied  floor  in  green  and 
white  marble.  We  observe  the  fan  lying  at 
the  end  of  the  sofa  without  guessing  the 
part  which  its  bright  yellow  has  in  the  whole 
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scheme  of  colour,  that  is  so  exquisitely 
carried  out  in  the  picture. 

Even  with  this  comparatively  small 
reproduction  in  black  and  white,  however, 
we  can  adopt  a  litile  experiment  which 
Riiskin  recommended  for  the  full  apprc- 
ciaiiijii  of  Albert  Moore's  extraordinary 
skill  in  composing  a  picture.  Writing  of 
two  of  his  pictures  as  early  as  1875 — 
"Pansies"  and  "A  Flower  Walk"  — 
Kuskin  said,  "Examine  them  closely  and 
with  patience,  the  sofa  and  ba.skct, 
especially,  in  '  Pansies,'  with  a  lens  of 
moderate  power,  and  by  way  of  a  lesson 
in  composition,  hide  in  the  picture  the 
little  honeysuckle  ornament  above  the 
head  and  the  riband  hanging  over  the 
basket,  and  see  what  becomes  of  every- 
thing." 

On  its  appearance  at  Burlington  House 
in  i88j,  "The  Dreamers"  was  not  at  once 
received  with  general  applause.  The  Timrs 
critic  was  brutal  enough  to  say  "  there  is  a 
languid  heaviness  about  all  the  women 
in  the  picture  which  is  almost  suggestive  of 
over-feeding,"  whilst  the  representative  of 
the  Observtr,  in  a  similar  spirit  of  cynical 
levity,  declared  that  "  the  dreaming  damsels 
are  in  such  attitudes  that  their  sensations 
on  awakening  are  likely  to  be  terrible." 
Although  from  less  cynical  students  of  art 
the  work  received  steadily  increasing 
attention,  such  was  the  prevalent  prejudice 
in  favour  of  "  story  pictures  "  that  "  The 
Dreamers  "  was  unsold  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition. 

In  the  Autumn  the  picture  went  to 
Birmingham,  to  be  exhibited  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  Society  of  Artists 
there.  It  was  seen  by  Mr.  (now  Sit) 
Richard  Tangye,  the  head  of  the  great 
firm  of  engineers,  who  fell  in  love  with  it 
on  the  spot.  Mr.  George  Tangye,  his 
brother,  was  equally  impressed  with  the 
work,  and  acting  entirely  on  their  o«n 
judgment  of  its  great  merits,  they  decided 
to  purchase  "  The  Dreamers  "  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  recently  established  Municipal 
Art  Gallery  of  Birmingham.  They  paid 
^800  for  the  picture,  which  is  aft.  3in. 
high,  and  3ft.  iiin.  wide.  The  price  was 
doubtless  liberal  enough  in  that  time   of 


Albert  Moore's  unappreciated  greatness, 
but  it  can  rejircsent  only  a  part  of  the 
money  value  of  "  The  Dreamers "  to-daj'. 
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Sir  Richard  Tangye,  indeed,  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  a  perspicacity  which  the 
inenibers  of    the    Royal    Academy,     who 


THE  TOILET. 


Aftei  Albert  Mooi 


refused  admission  to  Albert  Moore  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  did  not  show  until 
it  was  too  late  for  them  to  confer  honour 
on  his  name. 

"  The  Dreamers  "  was  the  last  important 


picture  which  Albert  Moore  painted  whilst 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  physical  health. 
In  1883  he  was  visited  by  a  most 
dangerous  illness,  blood- 
poisoning  being  compli- 
cated by  pleurisy  and 
congestion  of  ihe  lungs. 
His  life  was  happily  spared 
for  another  ten  years,  hut 
it  was  seriously  weakened. 
In  1890  Albert  Moore 
discovered  that  he  had  a 
tumour  in  the  thigh,  and 
the  doctors  warned  him 
that  its  excision  would 
probably  involve  amputa- 
tion of  Ihe  leg,  and  pos- 
sibly his  death  The  artist 
ficcd  the  position  with 
strong  fortitude,  gomg  on 
Mj,orousl}  with  his  work 
and  quietly  arranging  his 
business  ifTairs  during  the 
few  months  elapsing  before 
the  operation  had  to  take 
pliLi,  In  the  result  the 
doctors  lears  "cre  not 
justilKd  and  the  tumour 
was  removed  without  loss 
ot  the  hmb  But  in  less 
thin  two  years  it  re 
apptared  A  scLond  opera 
tion  gai  e  relief  for  only 
a  ftw  months  and  a  third 
being  impossible  the  case 
was  pronounced  to  be 
hopeless  in  March,  1893, 
the  death  of  the  artist 
taking  place  in  the  follow- 
ing September,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two.  Albert  Moore 
again  faced  death  with 
DUoK  &  Son.  stoical     bravery,     working 

right  up  to  the  last  on  his 
fine  picture,  "Loves  of  the 
Winds  and  Seasons." 
A  few  words  as  to  the 
personality     of    the     painter    of    "  The 
Dreamers,"    which     may    perhaps     better 
enable    us    to    fully    understand    and    ap- 
preciate the  picture.      Albert    Moore   was 
a  poet  as  well  as  a   painter,  and  &  poet 
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who  had  some  skill  in  literary  expression, 
as  witness  the  verses  he  affixed  to  "  Loves 
of  the  Winds  and  Seasons  "  : 

Lo!  fickle  zeph\T  chaseth  wayward  Spring. 

Flowers  laagh  to  buds  that  sing, 

Yet  frequent  tears  shall  cloud  her  comely  face. 
The  south  wind  shall  with  blushing  Ammim  mate. 

Con  ten  led  with  het  loi. 
Summer  sighs— such  her  fate, 

hhe  and  her  bumine  kisses  are  forgot. 
Two  lovers  lough  for  shuddering  Winter  strive 

Beneath  a  shroud  of  snow ; 
Heaven  haply  shall  contrive 

Their  violence  she  may  not  fully  know. 

Albert  Moore  never  married,  and  his 
life,  so  far  as  his  friends  would  seem  to  be 
aware,  was  without  a  love-story.  liut  a 
tender  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  woinan- 
hood,  such  as  is  suggested  by  "The 
Dreamers,"  is  recorded  in  some  of  his 
verses,  one  of  which  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Bal- 
dry's  "  Life,"  under  the  title  of  "  Portrait 
of  a  Mouth  "  : 

<ienlle  of  mien,  perhaps  a  little  small, 

With  changing  curves — a  charm  is  in  them  all — 

And  softly  wrought  in  deepest  coral  hue, 

It  would,   like  scarce-closed  casket,  leave  in  view 

lis  pearls,  but  for  a  gesture,  prim  and  wise 

Uf  little  mother,  which  it  quaintly  tries. 

But  markest  thou  a  quivering  movement  there ! 

Behind  those  lips  'tis  "Eros  doth  prepare 

His  bow,  and  as  thou  gazest  while  they  part, 

He  gleams  upon  thee,  and  hath  pierce<l  thy  heart. 

Albert  Moore  painted  several  j)ictures  of 
the  nude,  such  as  "  A  liathing  Place  " ;  but 
it  was  in  a  spirit  which  was  free  from  any 
feeling  unworthy  of  art  or  the  delicate  re- 
gard for  femininity  indicated  in  this  "  Por- 
trait of  a  Mouth."  I  have  read  someivhure 
that  when  the  title  he  had  (jiven  to  his 
picture,  "  A  Wardrobe,"  was  changed  to  the 
more  descriptive  one,  "  Venus  at  the 
Bath,"  it  greatly  displeased  him,  because  the 


new  title  was  suggestive  of  the  sensualism  of 
some  of  the  modem  French  painters. 

London  is  often  denounced  as  the  ugliest 
of  cities,  an.l  it  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
remarkable  that  this  painter  of  ideal  beauty 
should  have  been  content  to  spend  practi- 
cally his  whole  lifetime  in  its  midst. 
Kensington  became  his  home  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  four  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  After  his  mother's  death  in  1862, 
he  had  bachelor's  quarters  in  three  or  four 
different  houses  in  the  West  Central 
district.  In  1877  his  prosperity  enabled 
him  to  take  a  studio  in  Holland  Lane,_ 
Kensington — where  "  The  Dreamers  "  was 
painted — which  he  occupied  until  1891, 
and  for  two  years  preceding  his  death  he 
lived  in  Spenser  Street,  Victoria. 

The  longest  period  of  his  absence  from 
London  was  when  he  spent  some  months 
in  Italy,  studying  the  antique  sculpture  to 
the  good  purpose  that  is  shown  in  such 
a  picture  as  "The  Dreamers."  In  his 
younger  life  several  sketching  tours  at  the 
English  r.akes  and  elsewhere  strengthened 
the  I  n')wledge  of  landscape  art  which  is 
slwwn  in  the  background  of  several  of  his 
larger  pictures.  But  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  working  life  holidays  seem  to 
have  licen  few  and  brief.  Albert  Moore 
was  too  passionately  devoted  to  the  work 
in  hand  lo  be  luipjiy  for  long  away  from 
his  studio.  Even  after  his  second  opera- 
tion, when  recuperating  at  a  friend's  house 
in  Scotland,  he  hurried  hack  to  London  on 
the  earliest  date  that  the  doctor  would 
allow.  Without  wife  or  family,  and  with 
no  other  pre-occupalion  of  any  kind, 
Albert  Moore  may  he  literally  said  to  have 
lived  for  the  art  in  which  "  The  Ure 
alone  would  suffice  to  give  hin 
enduring  fame. 
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IN  attempting  to  review,  briefly,  the 
writings  which  have  been  published  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  separate,  so  far  as  this  is  possible, 
the  student  and  the  writer  from  the  poli- 
tician and  man  of  action.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, this  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty, 
as  with  the  exception  of  part  of  his 
historical  work,  he  has  almost  uniformly 
written  only  upon  those  questions  or 
policies  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal  in 
politics  or  war,  or  in  sport  and  adventure. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  or 
the  impulse,  we  are  called  upon  to  recognise 
the  undoubted  fact  that  here  is  a  man  who, 
in  addition  to  his  achievements  as  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State, 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  his  native  City, 
President  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Police-Commissioner  of  New 
York  City,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  known  as  the 
"  Rough  Riders,"  Governor  of  New  York, 
Vice-President,  and  finally  President  of  the 
United  States — all  achieved  before  he  had 
completed  his  fourty-fourth  year — has 
written  more  than  twenty  volumes  on 
politics,  social  life,  history  and  sport. 

Dealing  with  many  different  publishing 
houses,  one  of  them,  the  Messrs.  Putnam's 
Sons,  of  London  and  New  York,  have  been 
able  to  get  together,  in  a  popular  collected 
edition,  fifteen  volumes,  which  include 
specimens  of  his  activities  in  all  his  various 
lines  of  thought  and  effort.  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  of 
Boston,  represented  by  Messrs.  Gay  and 
Bird  in  London,  have  issued  in  the 
American  Statesman  Series  his  lives  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris  and  Thomas  H. 
Benton;  the  Century  Company,  of  New 
York  and  London,  have  given  currency  to 
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"  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail," 
"  Hero  Tales  from  American  History,"  and 
"  The  Strenuous  Life " — the  last  issued 
since  his  election  as  Vice-President — the 
second  written  in  collaboration  with  his 
friend.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge ;  while 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  and  Sons,  of  New 
York,  have  given  their  imprint  to  his  "  Life 
of  Oliver  Cromwell "  ;  and  Messrs.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  of  London  and  New 
York,  to  "  New  York,"  in  the  Historic 
Towns  Series.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
is  an  indefinite  number  of  contributions — 
published  in  various  quarters  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean — upon  the  American  Indian, 
upon  the  hunting  of  big  game,  and  the 
composite  histories  of  navies,  and  also 
a  few  early  and  uncollected  contributions 
to  ma'jrazines. 

Here,  then,  is  a  body  of  writing,  all 
devoted  to  serious  questions,  which  might 
well  represent  the  intellectual  output  of  the 
most  industrious  professional  writer  of  the 
same  age  and  corresponding  activities. 
And  this  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
in  President  Roosevelt's  case,  it  has  been  a 
mere  bye-product.  Discarding,  therefore, 
as  futile,  any  attempt  to  treat  this  mass  of 
writing  either  with  an  approach  to  com- 
pleteness or  in  anything  resembling  the 
order  in  which  it  was  given  to  the  world, 
it  will,  perhaps,  best  serve  the  purpose  I 
have  in  view  and  also  more  effectively 
impress  this  upon  the  reader  if  I  en- 
deavour to  deal,  successively,  and  in  the 
most  irregular  order,  with  his  stiulies  of 
politics — including  political  biogra[)hy  and 
social  conditions,  of  spurt  and  game,  of 
armies  and  navies,  ami,  finally,  of  history, 
pure  and  simple.  It  will  also  be  necessary 
in  treating  some  of  these,  to  quote  with 
some  freedom,  as  in  no  other  way  can  a 
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fair  idea  be  given  of  the  style  and  uncom- 
promising earnestness  with  which  the  writer 
reflects  the  man,  his  opinions  and  ideals. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  passing,  \o  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  career  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  affords  the  first  opportunity,  since 
1819,  to  write  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  was  also  a  literary  man.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  republic,  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  all  influenced  public 
opinion  with  the  pen  as  well  as  through  the 
voice  and  that  more  potent  rect^nition 
which  they  had  been  able  to  command 
from  their  countrymen.  With  the  advent 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  a  different  type  of 
statesman  came  to  the  front.  It  is  true 
that  Martin  Van  Buren  and  James 
Buchanan  wrote  books,  but,  in  both  cases, 
they  assumed  the  form  of  apologies.  Other 
Presidents,  indeed  most  of  them,  have  had 
a  gift,  more  or  less  developed,  for  the  com- 
position of  public  pafiers,  but  no  other, 
within  the  period  mentioned,  has  found  it 
either  desirable   or   necess.iry,  or  perhaps 


within  his  power,  to  influence  his  country- 
men by  persistent  literary  appeals,  either  by 
means  of  books  or  in  less  dignified  publica- 
tions. Their  messages  and  speeches,  like 
the  utterances  of  their  less  prominent 
countrymen,  have  therefore  been  devoted, 
almost  wholly,  to  those  questions  and 
issues  with  which,  as  public  men,  they  have 
been  called  to  deal.  They  are  useful  and 
necessary  for  the  student,  but  open  to  the 
suspicion,  or  the  charge,  of  a  lack  of  interest 
from  the  purely  human  point  of  view. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  born  in  New 
York,  October  27th,  1858.  His  father  was 
a  member  of  a  well-known  family,  Dutch 
in  name,  with  a  mixture  of  Scotch-Irish, 
coming  through  his  mother  ;  while  his  wife, 
the  mother  of  the  future  President,  was  a 
member  of  a  family  in  the  remote  Southern 
State  of  Georgia.  Completing  his  education 
at  Harvard  University  in  1880,  the  young 
man  was  elected  the  same  year  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  New  York  Legislature.  Here, 
during  three  successive  terms,  he  showed 
both    his    devotion   to  principle  and   his 
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fitness  for  practical  politics  and  that  love 
of  a  contest  for  its  own  sake,  which  have 
always  distinguished  him  from  the  ordinary 
p')litician.  Hu  carried  through  many 
practical  and  useful  measures,  In  the  face 
of  serious  difficulties,  always  compelling 
recognition  of  his  high  and  commanding 
tlualities,  inspiring  respect  for  his  abilities, 
and  achieving  one  of  the  cherished 
Ainbitiotis      of 


great  cities,"  who,  meeting  together 
large  hall,  "will  vociferously  der 
'reform,'  as  if  it  were  some 
substance  which  could  be  handed  out  in 
slices,"  and  will  then  disband  with  a 
feeling  of  the  most  serene  satisfaction, 
"  and  the  assumption  that  they  have 
nothing  more  to  do."  He  also  recorded 
that  when  he  "had  to  name  a  comniittee 
which    was    to 


He  excoriated  the  in- 
difference of  the  respectable,  exixised  the 
corrupt  methods  of  the  representatives  of 
the  prosperous  classes,  and  recognised  the 
ability  and  capacity  for  usefulness  of  some 
of  the  foreign-born  colleagues — not  of  his 
own  party — with  whom  he  had  been  ash<)- 
ciated  in  legislation.  Even  in  this  earliest 
study  he  emphasised  that  attitude  of  con- 
tempt  for    "the  people   of  means    in   all 


ipleteness 
in  the  volume 
on  "  .American 
Ideal.s,"  written 
in  1895,  which  contains  his  confession 
of  faith  in  matters  political  and  social. 
The  intensity  of  his  Americanism  and  the 
strenuousness  of  his  demands  were  nuwly 
eni|>hasised.  He  insisted  that  the  o[M;n 
wnm^'-di  UTS,  who  made  themselves  ^mit-n- 
ablu  to  the  law,  were  not  the  real  dangerous 
classes.  He  found  these  in  the  advoi-.itcs 
of  disunion  who  had  also  maintained 
their    political    position ;     the    repudiators 
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whose  purposes  had  been  concealed ;  the 
Anarchists,  outside  the  pale  of  the  law; 
while  the  stock  speculator,  who  acquires 
wealth  by  swindling  his  fellows,  debauching 
judges,  corrupting  legislatures,  only  to  die 
one  of  the  richest  of  men,  is  denounced  as 
exerting  a  worse  influence  than  the  average 
murderer  or  bandit ;  and  the  reckless 
labour  agitator  and  his  sympathiser,  the 
legislator  who,  to  catch  votes,  denounces 
the  judiciary  and  the  military  because  they 
suppress  mobs,  is  pilloried  alongside  the 
narrow,  hard,  selfish  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer who  deliberately  sets  himself  to 
keep  the  labourers  he  employs  in  a  condition 
of  helpless  dependence.  But  he  reserved 
the  blunt,  outspoken  expression  of  his  rage 
for  those  whom  he  defines  as  more  serious 
wrong-doers  than  those  who  commit  the 
overt  act,  the  men  of  wealth  who  sacrifice 
everything  to  getting  money.  The  scope 
of  his  opinions  on  this  question  and  his 
method  of  dealing  with  them  and  others  of 
the  same  type  are  fairly  indicated  by  the 
following  disconnected  paragraphs : 

There  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  ignoble 
character  than  the  mere  money -getting  Ameri- 
can, insensible  to  every  duty,  regardless  of 
every  principle,  bent  only  on  amassing  a  for- 
tune, and  putting  his  fortune  only  to  the 
basest  uses — whether  these  uses  be  to  speculate 
in  stocks  and  wreck  railroads  himself,  or  to 
allow  his  son  to  lead  a  life  of  foolish  and 
expensive  idleness  and  gross  debauchery,  or  to 
purchase  some  scoundrel  of  high  social  posi- 
tion, foreign  or  native,  for  his  daughter.  Such 
a  man  is  only  the  more  dangerous  if  he  occa- 
sionally does  some  deed  like  founding  a  col- 
lege or  endowing  a  church,  which  makes  those 
good  people  who  are  also  foolish  forget  his  real 
iniquity.  These  men  are  equally  careless  of 
the  working  men,  whom  they  oppress,  and  of 
the  State,  whose  existence  they  imperil.  There 
are  not  very  many  of  them,  but  there  is  a  very 
great  number  of  men  who  approach  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  type,  and,  just  in  so  far 
as  they  do  so  approach,  they  are  curses  to  the 
country.  The  man  who  is  content  to  let  poli- 
tics go  from  bad  to  worse,  jesting  at  the  cor- 
ruption of  politicians,  the  man  who  is  content 
to  see  the  maladministration  of  justice  without 
an  immediate  and  resolute  efiort  to  reform  it, 
is  shirking  his  duty,  and  is  preparing  the  way 
for  infinite  woes  in  the  future.  Hard,  brutal 
indifference  to  the  right,  and  an  equally  brutal 
shortsightedness  as  to  the  inevitable  results  of 
corruption  and  injustice,  are  baleful  beyond 
measure  ;  and  yet  they  are  characteristic  of  a 


great  many  Americans  who  think  themselves 
perfectly  respectable,  and  who  are  considered 
thriving,  prosperous  men  by  their  easy-going 
fellow  citizens. 

Another  class,  merging  into  this,  and  only 
less  dangerous,  is  that  of  the  men  whose  ideals 
are  purely  material.  These  are  the  men  who 
are  willing  to  go  for  good  government  when 
they  think  it  will  pay,  but  who  measure  every- 
thing by  the  shop-till,  the  people  who  are 
unable  to  appreciate  any  quality  that  is  not  a 
mercantile  commodity,  who  do  not  under- 
stand that  a  poet  may  do  far  more  for  a 
country  than  the  owner  of  a  nail  factory,  who 
do  not  realise  that  no  amount  of  commercial 
prosperity  can  supply  the  lack  of  the  heroic 
virtues,  or  can  in  itself  solve  the  terrible 
social  problems  which  all  the  civilised  world  is 
now  facing.  The  mere  materialist  is,  above  all 
things,  shortsighted. 

To  men  of  a  certain  kind,  trade  and  pro- 
perty are  far  more  sacred  than  life  or  honour,  of 
far  more  consequence  than  the  great  thoughts 
and  lofty  emotions  which  alone  make  a  nation 
mighty.  They  believe,  with  a  faith  almost 
touching  in  its  utter  feebleness,  that  '*  the 
Angel  of  Peace,  draped  in  a  garment  of  un- 
taxed calico,"  has  given  her  final  message  to 
men  when  she  has  implored  them  to  devote  all 
their  energies  to  producing  oleomargarine  at 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  less  a  firkin,  or  to  import- 
ing woollens  for  a  fraction  less  than  they  can 
be  made  at  home.  These  solemn  prattlers 
strive  after  an  ideal  in  which  they  shall  hap- 
pily unite  the  imagination  of  a  greengrocer 
with  the  heart  of  a  Bengalee  baboo.  They  are 
utterly  incapable  of  feeling  one  thrill  of  gener- 
ous emotion,  or  the  slightest  throb  of  that 
pulse  which  gives  to  the  world  statesmen, 
patriots,  warriors,  and  poets,  and  which  makes 
a  nation  other  than  a  cumberer  of  the  world's 
surface. 

In  like  manner,  f>.,  without  concealment, 
without  any  apparent  desire  to  conciliate 
the  opponents  of  these  moral  and  practical 
ideas  and  measures,  or  to  indulge  in  fine  or 
wire-drawn  distinctions,  he  narrates  in  the 
same  positive,  uncompromising  way,  his 
experiences  in  the  management  of  the  New 
York  Police.  He  advocated  a  policy  of 
thorough  in  the  assertion  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  long  before  he  could  have  had 
any  fixed  idea  of  becoming  President,  and  • 
that,  too,  without  the  truculence  towards 
foreign  countries  with  which  the  expression 
of  such  opinions  was  formerly  connected. 
I  do  not  find  anywhere  in  his  writings,  or 
recall  in  his  speeches,  any  of  the  contempt 
for  foreign  countries  which  was  the  main 
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stock  in  trade  of  a  certain  type  of  American 
politician  who  was  prone  to  excommunicate 
all  who  did  not  share  his  opinions  or  en- 
dorse his  method  of  enforcing  them. 

I  do  not  find  in  his  works  any  review  or 
notice  of  a  current  novel  or  any  purely 
literary  criticism,  excepting  a  single,  severe 
arraignment  of  American  writers  of  fic- 
tion for  aping 
foreign  models. 
To  all  appear- 
ance, this  form 
of  modern 
literature  docs 
not  appeal  to 
him,  owing  to 
the  almost  uni- 
versal absence 
of  high  imagi- 
nation. In  Lis 
collected  writ- 
ings, I  have 
found  only 
three  articles 
which  take  the 
form  of  re- 
views. Thee 
deal  with  the 
late  Professor 
Pearson's  "Na- 
tional Life  and 
Character," 
Benjamin 
Kidd's  "Social 
Evolution," 
and  the  erratic 
and  somewhat 
disconnected, 
hut  able  and 
suggestive, 
"Civilisation 
and  Decay,"  of 
Brooks  Adams. 
Whatever  judgment  he  has  passed  upon 
these,  each  finds  in  him  interest  and  the 
power  to  comprehend  the  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  its  fundamental  ideas.  All 
this  is  only  to  say  that  he  deals  with 
nothing,  either  in  a  literary  way  or  in  life, 
from  a  frivolous  point  of  view,  or  from  any 
other  than  the  man  of  serious  mind. 

I    know    nothing    of    Mr.     Roosevelt's 
No.  15.    New  Seiiea.     June,  1904. 


methods  of  composition,  but  each  of  his 
utterances  on  politics  or  social  life — and  he 
never  once  so  much  as  attempts  to  separate 
the  two  as  features  closely  allied  in  all 
human  concerns — whether  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  speech  or  essay,  gives  me  the 
impression  that  it  has  been  dictated  late  at 
night  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, or  on  the 


Servic 


Civil  . 

Commission, 
or  in  the  Police 
Office.        One 
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over-conlident 
boss,  or  a  cor- 
rupt, dangerous  labour-leader  or  agitator. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  some 
violator  of  the  Civil  Service  law,  or  Captain 
of  Police  has  just  been  having  a  bad 
quarter-of-an-hour.  These  strong,  rugged 
opinions,  neither  devoid  of  grace  or  over- 
nervous  about  it,  are  then,  no  doubt,  re- 
vised with  care,  but  not  to  the  injury  of 
their  vigour. 
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Whatever  relations  such  writings,  when 
finished,  may  bear  to  literature  they  must 
be  recognised  as  reflecting  the  real  life,  of 
whose  relation  to  letters  the  world  so  often 
hears.  They  are  the  conclusions  of  a  man 
whose  integrity  of  purpose  cannot  be 
questioned,  however  much  they  may  arouse 
disagreement,  and  they  explain  some  things 
that  have  happened  thus  far  in  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States. 

I,  who  write  these  things,  am,  when  at 
home,  the  consistent  political  opponent  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  party,  but  I  am  now 
trying  to  separate  the  President  from  those 
narrow  politics  of  which  the  world  some- 
times hears  too  much,  and  to  consider 
the  man  whose  score  of  published 
volumes  are  scattered  about  me  as 
I  write.  East  of  the  Sandy  Hook 
lighthouse  no  sensible  American  ought 
to  have  any  party  opinions,  unless 
the  existence  or  the  honour  of  his  country 
is  at  stake ;  even  West  of  that  point  he 
ought  to  allow  himself  to  think  of  the  man 
of  letters  without  confusing  him  with  the 
chance  party  leader  and  President.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  how  exclusively,  though 
not  narrowly,  American  the  point  of  view 
of  all  this  is.  Its  writer  sees  the  whole 
world  as  clearly  as  any  public  man  of 
his  time,  but  he  also  knows  that  his 
voice  will  carry  most  certainly  if,  using 
his  general  knowledge  of  history,  he  limits 
his  efforts  to  his  own  watertight  com- 
partment. 

In  writing  the  life  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  Mr.  Roosevelt  dealt  with  a  minor, 
though  an  important,  public  character  of 
the  formative  period.  There  were  none  of 
those  great  outstanding  morals  which  so 
attract  him.  The  natural  result  is  that  he 
has  not  registered  a  defined  success.  The 
constituency  of  such  biography  is,  after  all, 
small  and  narrow,  and  this  particular  work, 
like  so  many  of  those  done  for  a  series, 
conveys  the  impression  of  having  been  done 
to  order  rather  than  to  have  written  itself 
because  it  must.  The  same  may  be  said, 
in  all  essential  respects,  of  its  partner 
and  successor,  the  life  of  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  an  obstinate,  doughty  champion  of 
hard  money,  and  a  qualified  opponent  of 


slavery  in  the  days  when  there  was  not 
much  opportunity  for  compromise  or  hesi- 
tation upon  this  question.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  have  simply  revelled  in  a  life  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  Benton's  mentor  and 
master,  because  he  would  have  seen  in  him 
a  spirit  kindred  in  many  respects  to  his 
own,  while  the  disciple  neither  aroused  his 
enthusiasm  as  an  American  nor  fired  his 
spirit  as  a  man. 

In  "  The  Strenuous  Life "  we  find  an 
enlarged  and  revised  "  American  Ideals." 
There  is  the  same  strong  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  duty  and  obligation,  the  same 
denunciation  of  selfishness  and  corruption, 
and  the  same  fearlessness  in  commending 
great  moral  lessons.  The  country  had 
assumed  new  responsibilities  between  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  first  essay  and  the 
succeeding  book,  so  that  its  people  are 
everywhere  adjured  to  remember  this  fact, 
and  to  let  it  act  as  a  new  inspiration  to 
vigour  and  right-doing.  The  little  collec- 
tion of  stories  written  in  collaboration  with 
Senator  Lodge,  is  made  up,  in  the  case  of 
both  writers,  of  material  left  over  from 
more  serious  historical  studies  and  adapted 
for  boys.  They  had  the  purpose,  avowed 
and  distinct,  of  arousing  and  maintaining 
patriotic  spirit,  and  these  slight  sketches 
have,  no  doubt,  produced  the  effect 
intended.  It  is  not  often  that  busy  states- 
men of  Uterary  standing  will  turn  aside  to 
promote  such  worthy  objects. 

About  1884,  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
completed  his  political  apprenticeship,  he 
purchased  a  ranch  in  the  mountains  of 
Wyoming.  He  took  this  step,  primarily, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  health, 
which  had  not  been  over-rugged,  with 
business  as  a  secondary  consideration,  and 
with  the  intention  of  passing  his  life  in  the 
extreme  West.  Although  this  was  not 
carried  out,  he  returned  for  many  successive 
years  to  look  after  his  property  interests 
and  to  spend  long  holidays.  Out  of  this 
venture  grew  two  widely  different  phases  of 
his  literary  activity,  one  dealing  with  the 
frontier,  the  other  strictly  historical.  The 
first  is  represented  by  three  series  of  books 
or  studies  of  the  pioneer  life  in  the  moun- 
tains  and   of  the  cattle  ranch.     In  their 
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features  appeal  to  the  man  whose  style 
easily  adapts  itself  to  the  somewhat  simple 
conditions  he  is  led  to  describe.  He  does 
not  disdain  to  observe  the  songs  of  birds, 
absent  or  unfamiliar  elsewhere,  and  is  open 
to  the  influences  which  enter  into  the 
charm  of  what  he  defines  as  "  freedom  and 
the  vigorous  open-air  existence  it  forces  a 
man  to  lead."  The  saddle,  the  make  of 
rifle  or  other  gun  used  by  himself  or  his 
associates,  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
herd,  the  search  for  cattle  or  ponies,  the 
precautions  necessary  to  insure  supplies  in 
cold  weather,  the  provision  of  firewood — 
nothing  is  too  small  to  attract  his  attention. 
Everything  shows  that  business  comes 
before  the  pleasure  or  the  adventure  to  be 
sought  in  hunting-trips.  But,  in  it  all, 
he  deals  with  facts,  and  even  indulges  in 
prophecy,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show : — 

During  the  past  century  a  good  deal  of 
sentimental  nonsense  has  been  talked  about 
our  taking  the  Indians*  land.  Now,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  for  a  moment  that  gross  wrong 
has  not  been  done  the  Indians,  both  by 
government  and  individuals,  again  and  again. 
The  government  makes  promises  impossible  to 
perform,  and  then  fails  to  do  even  what  it 
might  toward  their  fulfilment ;  and  where 
.brutal  and  reckless  frontiersmen  are  brought 
into  contact  with  a  set  of  treacherous,  revenge- 
ful, and  fiendishly  cruel  savages,  a  long  series 
of  outrages  by  both  sides  is  sure  to  follow. 
But  as  regards  taking  the  land,  at  least  from 
the  Western  Indians,  the  simple  truth  is  that 
the  latter  never  had  any  real  ownership  in  it 
at  all.  Where  the  game  was  plenty,  there  they 
hunted  ;  they  followed  it  when  it  moved  away 
to  new  hunting-grounds,  unless  they  were  pre- 
vented by  stronger  rivals ;  and  to  most  of  the 
land  on  which  we  found  them  they  had  no 
stronger  claim  than  that  of  having  a  few  years 
previously  butchered  the  original  occupants. 
When  my  cattle  came  to  the  Little  Missouri, 
the  region  was  only  inhabited  by  a  score  or 
so  of  white  hunters ;  their  title  to  it  was  quite 
as  good  as  that  of  most  Indian  tribes  to  the 
lands  they  claim  ;  yet  nobody  dreamed  of  say- 
ing that  these  hunters  owned  the  country. 
Each  could  eventually  have  kept  his  own  claim 
of  160  acres,  and  no  more.  The  Indians  should 
be  treated  in  just  the  same  way  that  we  treat 
the  white  settlers.  Give  each  his  little  claim ; 
if,  as  would  generally  happen,  he  declined 
this,  why  then  let  him  share  the  fate  of  the 
thousands  of  white  hunters  and  trappers  who 
have  lived  on  the  game  that  the  settlement  of 


the  country  has  exterminated,  and  let  him,  like 
these  whites,  who  will  not  work,  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  which  he  cumbers. 

The  doctrine  seems  merciless,  and  so  it  is  ; 
but  it  is  just  and  rational,  for  all  that.  It 
does  not  do  to  be  merciful  to  a  few,  at  the  cost 
of  justice  to  the  many.  The  cattle-men  at  least 
keep  herds  and  build  houses  on  the  land  ;  yet 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  debar  settlers  from 
the  right  of  entry  to  the  cattle  country,  though 
their  coming  in  means  in  the  end  the  destruc- 
tion of  us  and  our  industry. 

For  we  ourselves,  and  the  life  that  we  lead, 
will  shortly  pass  away  from  the  plains  as  com- 
pletely as  the  red  and  white  hunters  who  have 
vanished  from  before  our  herds.  The  free, 
open-air  life  of  the  ranchman,  the  pleasantest 
and  healthiest  life  in  America,  is  from  its  very 
nature  ephemeral.  The  broad  and  boundless 
prairies  have  already  been  bounded,  and  will 
soon  be  made  narrow.  It  is  scarcely  a  figure 
of  speech  to  say  that  the  tide  of  white  settle- 
ment during  the  last  few  years  has  risen  over 
the  West  like  a  flood  ;  and  the  cattle-men  are 
but  the  spray  from  the  crest  of  the  wave, 
thrown  far  in  advance,  but  soon  to  be  over- 
taken. As  the  settlers  throng  into  the  lands 
and  seize  the  good  ground,  especially  that  near 
the  streams,  the  great  fenceless  ranches,  where 
the  cattle  and  their  mounted  herdsmen  wan- 
dered unchecked  over  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres,  will  be  broken  up  and  divided  into 
corn  land,  or  else  into  small  grazing  farms 
where  a  few  hundred  head  of  stock  are  closely 
watched  and  taken  care  of.  Of  course  the 
most  powerful  ranches,  owned  by  wealthy  cor- 
porations or  individuals,  and  already  firmly 
rooted  in  the  soil,  will  long  resist  this  crowd- 
ing ;  in  places,  where  the  ground  is  not  suited 
to  agriculture,  or  where,  through  the  old 
Spanish  land-grants,  title  has  been  acquired 
to  a  great  tract  of  territory,  cattle  ranching 
will  continue  for  a  long  time,  though  in  a 
greatly  modified  form ;  elsewhere  I  doubt  if  it 
outlasts  the  present  century. 

This  is  not  without  value,  even  outside 
of  itself,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
illustrates,  if  illustration  were  necessary, 
the  genesis  of  "American  Ideals"  and 
"The  Strenuous  Life,"  and  even  of  some 
ringing  message  about  the  future  of  the 
Philippines  or  Cuba.  Its  absolute  frank- 
ness, even  when  writing  about  his  own 
selfish  interests,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  same 
quality  when  he  deals  with  the  interests  of 
others. 

Putting  aside,  for  a  time,  his  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  new  men  with  whom 
he  had  come  into  contact,  the  reader  can 
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only  express  surprise  at  the  ease  with  which 
he  also  adapted  himself  to  the  animal 
world.  Going  into  the  West  at  twenty- 
five,  from  an  Eastern  and  city  training  and 
education,  he  could  not  have  had  even 
those  privileges,  which  come  by  accident 
and  are  reserved  for  the  chosen  few,  of  an 
intimate  all-round  acquaintance  with  the 
domestic  animals ;  and  yet,  after  a  year  or 
so  of  the  mountains  and  the  ranch,  he  not 
only  knew  them  but  one  might  have 
thought  that  this  adventurous  young  man 
had  been  'cradled  and  nursed  with  wolves, 
bears,  cougars,  buffaloes,  elk,  deer,  antelope, 
mountain  goats,  wild  geese  and  turkeys, 
pinnated  grouse  and  quail,  to  say  nothing 
of  eagles,  badgers,  prairie  dogs,  and  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  mountain, 
the  forest,  and  the  prairie.  Each  had 
then  been  studied  in  its  own  haunts, 
and  its  habits  as  carefully  noted  as  if 
this  was  to  be  henceforth  the  main  busi- 
ness of  life. 

Nor  was  the  knowledge  limited  to  what 
he  had  seen ;  it  had  been  supplemented  by 
a  study  of  the  books  wTitten  by  the  best 
specialists.  Everywhere  the  student  ac- 
companies the  practical  naturalist,  the 
adventurer,  or  the  sportsman.  Interesting 
asides  record  his  opinion  of  Burroughs, 
Thoreau,  Audubon,  Bachman,  Coues, 
Maurice  Thompson,  or  Theodore  Ayrault 
Dodge,  Catlin,  Parkman,  or  Ruxton.  He 
laments  the  modem  lack  of  knowledge 
and  the  sometimes  affected,  sometimes 
merely  ignorant,  depreciation  of  Fenimore 
Cooper,  and  shows  that  he  enjoys  to  the 
full  that  most  perfect  of  all  writers  about 
the  sea,  Herman  Melville.  Thus,  the 
well-bred,  dainty  New  Yorker,  and  the 
Harvard  graduate  are  found  in  the  man  in 
buckskin  who  commands  on  a  Wyoming 
ranch  just  as  he  was  to  do  later  on  a  war- 
ship or  a  Cuban  battlefield. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  any 
ordinary  space  limits,  to  follow  such  a 
writer  through  the  details  of  a  subject  upon 
which  he  writes  with  such  versatility.  As 
a  hunter,  he  avers  that  he  has  never  sought 
to  make  large  bags  and  follows  this  up 
.with  the  vigorously  expressed  opinion  that 
"a  hunter  should  not  be  a  game  butcher." 


In  connection  with  this  he  says  in   "  The 
Wilderness  Hunter  "  : — 

From  its  very  nature,  the  life  of  the  hunter 
is  in  most  places  evanescent ;  and  when  it  has 
vanished  there  can  be  no  real  substitute  in  old 
settled  countries.  Shooting  in  a  private  game 
preserve  is  but  a  dismal  parody ;  the  manliest 
and  healthiest  features  of  the  sport  are  lost 
with  the  change  of  conditions.  We  need,  in 
the  interest  of  the  community  at  large,  a  rigid 
system  of  game  laws  rigidly  enforced,  and  it  is 
not  only  admissible,  but  one  may  almost  say 
necessary,  to  establish,  under  the  control  of 
the  State,  great  national  forest  preserves,  which 
shall  also  be  breeding  grounds  and  nurseries 
for  wild  game ;  but  I  should  much  regret  to  see 
grow  up  in  this  country  a  system  of  large  pri- 
vate game  preserves,  kept  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  very  rich.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  life  of  the  wilderness  is  its  rugged  and 
stalwart  democracy ;  there  every  man  stands 
for  what  he  actually  is,  and  can  show  himself 
to  be. 

I  must  content  myself  with  one  more 
quotation,  this  time  his  estimate  of  the 
later  pioneer  woman,  from  "  Ranch  Life 
and  the  Hunting  Trail,"  and  there  leave 
the  fascinating  volumes  which  represent 
something  more  than  a  mere  episode  in 
this  man's  life  : — 

There  is  an  old  and  true  border  saying  that 
"  the  frontier  is  hard  on  women  and  cattle." 
There  are  some  striking  exceptions ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  grinding  toil  and  hardship  of  a  life 
passed  in  the  wilderness,  or  on  its  outskirts, 
drive  the  beauty  and  bloom  from  a  woman's 
face  long  before  her  youth  has  left  her.  By  the 
time  she  is  a  mother  she  is  sinewy  and  angu- 
lar, with  thin,  compressed  lips  and  furrowed, 
sallow  brow.  But  she  has  a  hundred  qualities 
that  atone  for  the  grace  she  lacks.  She  is  a 
good  mother  and  a  hard-working  housewife, 
always  putting  things  to  rights,  washing  and 
cooking  for  her  stalwart  spouse  and  offspring. 
She  is  faithful  to  her  husband,  and,  like  the 
true  American  that  she  is,  exacts  faithfulness 
in  return.  Peril  cannot  daunt  her,  nor  hard- 
ship and  poverty  appal  her.  Whether  on  the 
mountain  in  a  log  hut  chinked  with  moss,  in 
a  sod  or  adobe  hovel  on  the  desolate  prairie, 
or  in  a  mere  temporary  camp,  where  the  white- 
topped  waggons  have  been  drawn  up  in  a 
protection-giving  circle  near  some  spring,  she 
is  equally  at  home.  Clad  in  a  dingy  gown  and 
a  hideous  sun-bonnet,  she  goes  bravely  about 
her  work,  resolute,  silent,  uncomplaining.  The 
children  grow  up  pretty  much  as  fate  dic- 
tates. Even  when  very  small  they  seem  well 
able  to  protect  themselves.  The  wife  of  one  of 
my  teamsters,  who  lived  in  a  small  outl^\^% 
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'camp,  used  to  keep  the  youngest  and  most 
troublesome  members  of  her  family  out  of  mis- 
chief by  the  simple  expedient  of  picketing  them 
out,  each  child  being  tied  by  the  leg,  with  a 
long  leather  string,  to  a  stake  driven  into  the 
ground,  so  that  it  could  neither  get  at  another 
child  nor  at  anything  breakable. 

To  the  third  division  of  the  subject,  that 
devoted  to  naval  and  military  studies  and 
the  life  of  Cromwell,  which  falls  naturally 
into  this  class,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
devote  much  space.  In  1882,  when  only 
twenty-three,  and  engaged  in  difficult  and 
distracting  service  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  his  history  of 
"The  Naval  War  of  1812."  He  avowed 
his  purpose  to  write  as  impartially  as 
possible  the  story  of  a  conflict  which,,  as 
he  emphasised  it,  had  always  been  told 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  book  was  its  author's  first 
literary  effort  and  has  been  so  long  before 
the  public  with  such  general  agreement  as 
to  its  fairness,  that  it  may  be  accepted  as 
something  of  an  authority  on  an  important 
period.  It  no  doubt  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  United  States 
upon  the  movement,  then  recently  in- 
augurated, for  rebuilding  a  new  navy.  It 
was  before  the  days  of  Captain  Mahan  and 
entirely  different,  in  both  purpose  and 
execution,  from  the  monumental  and  revo- 
lutionary volumes  which  the  latter  has 
since  published ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  earlier  writer  had  something  to 
do  with  the  development  of  the  later  one. 
A  not  unimportant  corollary  of  it  was, 
that  it  had  so  directed  its  author's  atten- 
tion to  naval  matters  as  to  make  him 
Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy  fifteen 
years  after  its  appearance. 

As  the  Rough  Rider  Regiment  was  itself  a 
direct  outgrowth  from  the  conditions  which 
produced  the  books  on  pioneer  life,  so  it 
would  not  have  been  anomalous  to  notice 
the  book,  in  which  their  story  is  told,  in  that 
division  of  my  subject.  There  is  the  same 
adaptability  to  many  kinds  of  men  ;  the 
same  recognition  of  good  and  bad  qualities  ; 
the  same  democratic  equality  ;  and,  only 
emphasised  by  the  larger  measure  in  which 
war  furnishes  it,  the  same  spirit  of  adven- 
ture    which    had   distinguished    the    more 


peaceful  pursuits  in  the  mountains  or  on 
the  ranch.  In  this  book,  written  while 
Governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roosevelt  tells 
the  story  of  how  he  became  the  second  in 
command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
authorised  by  a  special  Act  of  Congress 
to  be  recruited  from  the  cowboys  and 
trained  riflemen  of  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  the  West.  The  raising  and  the 
organisation  of  this  body  were  given  into 
the  hands  of  its  Colonel — Leonard  Wood, 
now  a  General  commanding  the  forces  in 
the  Philippines — and  of  the  writer  of  its 
story,  which  deals  with  it  from  its  enlist- 
ment until  its  final  disbandment  on  Long 
Island.  Even  the  fate  of  some  of  its 
men,  after  the  war  was  over,  is  given 
without  discrimination  as  to  rank.  It 
was  a  body  of  volunteers  throughout,  its 
colonel  having  been  only  an  army  surgeon, 
and  the  lieutenant-colonel  a  civilian.  It 
included,  in  addition  to  the  classes  already 
mentioned,  Indians,  half-breeds,  miners, 
adventurers  from  every  quarter  but  mainly 
from  the  mountain  regions  and  Texas, 
guides,  old  time  stage-drivers,  college 
students,  and  some  outlaws.  The  men  were 
chosen  because  they  had  fought  somebody, 
somewhere,  or  if  they  had  not,  were  deter- 
mined to  make  up  for  lost  time  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  book  which  deals  with  the 
regiment  is  a  plain  story,  with  no  more 
than  the  necessary  egotism,  showing  how  it 
was  raised  and  trained,  how  it  fought  with 
or  against  orders,  and  how  the  commander 
— after  the  first  month  in  Cuba  its  Colonel 
was  promoted  so  that  its  real  creator 
became  head  —  signed  round  robins,  or 
wrote  letters  or  telegrams  of  advice  to  the 
War  Department  at  Washington.  In  short, 
it  was  a  regiment  like  none  ever  enlisted 
before,  with  a  unique  commander  who  also 
became  historian.  It  is  a  model,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  often  be  imitated  in  the 
future. 

The  "  Life  of  Cromwell "  was  written, 
apparently  out  of  hand,  while  its  author 
was  Ciovernor  of  New  York.  There  was, 
for  a  time,  an  animated  rivalry  between 
magazine  publishers  as  to  which  should  be 
the  first  to  issue,  serially,  lives,  fully  illus- 
trated, of  the  Great  Protector.     Some  men 
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can  write  up  to  pictures,  but  neither  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  nor  John  Morley  can  be 
said  to  have  this  gift.  Besides,  so  far  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  concerned,  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  great  biography  is  some- 
what beyond  even  his  wide  range,  a  balance 
which  perhaps  the  future  may  redress. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  produced,  looked  at 
from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view,  is 
"The  Winning  of  the  West,"  a  piece  of 
historical  writing  worthy  of  high  commenda- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  his  history 
of  the  war  of  181 2,  practically  all  his  other 
works  have  grown  naturally  out  of  his  em- 
ployments or  his  mental  activities.  Here 
he  appears  as  the  student,  who,  taking  up 
a  long  period  in  his  country's  history, 
having  patiently  delved  in  manuscripts  and 
other  original  materials  and  consulted 
printed  authorities,  has  sought,  by  weaving 
them  together  into  a  consistent  whole,  to 
fill  a  real  gap  in  research.  Nor  is  it,  like 
most  of  the  monographs  of  the  present  day, 
a  mere  dry  catalogue  of  authorities,  with- 
out form  and  void,  and  without  style 
or  opinion  or  consistent  purpose.  In 
its  pages  the  men  and  women  who  were 
the  original  American  pioneers,  those 
who  in  new  surroundings  and  under 
new  conditions  were  to  continue  the 
earlier  work  done  wholly  by  Europeans, 
pass  before  the  reader  as  they  lived  and 
moved.  It  is,  thus  far,  a  fragment,  ending 
with  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  the  purchase  from 
Napoleon  in  1803;  but,  as  its  writing  is  a 
labour  of  love,  its  completion  is  no  doubt 
interrupted  by  practical  activities  for  a  time 
only.  It  is  the  annals  of  the  pioneer,  the 
story  of  his  restless,  relentless  march  to  the 
west  and  the  south-west,  of  his  struggles 
with  nature,  with  Indians,  with  poverty  and 
fever,  with  indifference  and  misunder- 
standing, and  also  of  his  inability  to  escape 
from  the  baneful  influences  of  European 
politics  which  for  a  long  time  made  him 
their  buffer  and  their  victim. 

It  is  difficult  to  impossibility  to  condense 
the  contents  of  four  library  volumes  into  a 
few  pages  at  the  end  of  a  review  already 
verging  upon   the    danger    point    in    the 


matter  of  length.  And  yet  nothing  else 
than  quotation  can  give  a  fair  idea  of  his 
point  of  view,  or  his  analysis  of  the  con- 
ditions he  has  undertaken  to  treat.  Dealing 
with  the  position  of  the  great  areas,  now 
included  in  the  United  States,  then  just 
conquered  by  England  as  the  result  of 
Wolfe's  victory,  and  showing  how  the 
French  had  treated  it  as  an  appanage,  in 
which  development  had  been  restricted  to 
hunting  and  trapping,  he  insisted  that 
England  had  adopted  the  same  policy ; — 

In  the  north-west  she  succeeded  to  the 
French  policy  as  well  as  to  the  French  posi- 
tion. She  wished  the  land  to  remain  a  wilder- 
ness, the  home  of  the  trapper  and  the  fur 
trader,  of  the  Indian  hunter  and  the  French 
voyageur.  She  desired  it  to  be  kept  as  a 
barrier  against  the  growth  of  the  seaboard 
colonies  towards  the  interior.  She  regarded 
the  new  lands  across  the  Atlantic  as  being  won 
and  settled,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who 
won  and  settled  them,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
merchants  and  traders  who  stayed  at  home. 
It  was  this  that  rendered  the  Revolution  inevit- 
able ;  the  struggle  was  a  revolt  against  the 
whole  mental  attitude  of  Britain  in  regard  to 
America,  rather  than  against  any  one  special 
act  or  set  of  acts.  The  sins  and  shortcomings 
of  the  colonists  had  been  many,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  out  a  formidable  catalogue  of 
grievances  against  them,  on  behalf  of  the 
mother  country;  but  on  the  great  underlying 
question  they  were  wholly  in  the  right,  and 
their  success  was  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
well-being  of  the  race  on  this  continent. 

Nowhere  else  could  it  be  possible  to  find 
a  better  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
Indian  and  his  methods  of  carrying  on  war 
than  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  work,  and 
in  its  scarcely  less  effective  appendix  in  which 
are  fearlessly  combated  the  ideas  of  the 
sentimentalists  who  for  a  long  time  sought 
to  represent  the  Indian  as  something  more 
than  the  savage  which  history  had  painted 
him.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  essentially  well 
fitted,  from  his  own  experience,  to  formulate 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  backwoodsman  of 
the  Alleghanies ;  of  Daniel  Boone  and  the 
hunters  who  made  Kentucky ;  of  the 
Moravians,  their  triumphs  and  sufferings ; 
and  of  the  later  pioneers  who  carried  out 
the  early  experiments  of  Tennessee.  The 
small,  but  relatively  destructive,  wars  that 
accompanied  and  followed  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  the  slow  process  of  building 
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up  civil  government  during  the  later  days 
of  the  Confederation,  and  the  resulting 
inrush  of  settlers  from  the  older  States,  are 
all  treated  with  a  knowledge  and  an  energy 
that  captivate  the  reader.  Sticking  closely 
to  his  subject,  which  is  that  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  over  its  own 
territories,  he  refuses  to  turn  aside  or  to 
deal  with  anything  irrelevant.  Indulging 
occasionally  in  a  forecast  of  his  country's 
destiny,  he  permits  himself  to  direct 
attention  to  some  of  the  examples  which 
his  study  of  history  had  revealed  to  him 
and  to  sound  a  note  of  the  imperialism  that 
now  bids  fair  to  command  acceptance. 
He  thus  carries  on  the  story  to  the 
transfer  of  Louisiana  and  its  natural  sequel, 
the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  the 
Pacific.  Throughout,  he  is  far  more 
severely  critical  of  the  early  Americans 
than  of  the  British,  or  French,  or  Spaniards, 
from  whom  they  inherited  or  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal.  In  no  case  does  he  try 
the  men  of  that  time,  whatever  their 
nationality,  by  the  standards  of  a  later  one. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  would  be  a 
creditable  achievement  for  a  student  who 
had  done  nothing  else,  and  yet  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  it  was  easier  for  this  busy 
man  to  write  this  book,  than  it  would  have 
been  for  the  professional  historian,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  wrote  what  he  had 
really  lived. 

His  small  book  on  "  New  York,"  in  the 
Historic  Towns  Series,  was  a  well  executed 
outline,  on  a  very  narrow  scale,  of  the 
growth  of  a  wonder  of  the  modern  world. 
One  or  two  phrases  from  the  conclusion 
are  at  least  characteristic.  Speaking  of  the 
fact  that  the  "  Smart  Set "  had  shifted  from 
Paris  to  London,  he  thinks  that  this, 
perhaps,  marks  some  improvement  in  that 
the  resulting  society  is  less  provincial  and 
a  trifle  more  American.     "  But,"  he  argues, 


"a  would-be  upper  class  based  mainly  on 
wealth,  in  which  it  is  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule  for  a  man  to  be  of  any  real  account 
in  the  national  life,  whether  as  a  politician, 
a  literary  man,  or  otherwise,  is,  of  necessity, 
radically  defective,  and  of  little  account." 
He  concludes  that  "  the  greedy  tyranny  of 
the  unscrupulous  rich  and  the  anarchic 
violence  of  the  vicious  and  ignorant  poor 
are  ever-threatening  dangers." 

An  effort  has  been  made  throughout  to 
deal  fairly  and  with  due  perspective  with 
the  writings  of  a  man  still  in  public  life,  but 
with  only  the  smallest  relation  to  this  fact. 
To  separate  them  entirely  in  this  case,  as 
in  any  other  in  which  .personal  character 
must  become  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
work,  would  be  impossible.  As  every 
phase  and  influence  of  his  life,  almost  every 
act,  are  known,  so  he  has  concealed  little 
in  his  writings.  His  style  may  now  have 
a  Hebraic  vigour,  and  again  be  wanting 
in  finish,  yet  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other 
the  meaning  is  perfectly  plain.  If  he  is 
cocksure,  it  is  because  he  feels  that  he  is 
right  and  has  convinced  himself,  either  by 
instinct  or  reason,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  say 
what  is  in  his  mind.  All  this  makes  it  im- 
possible to  imagine  him  a  diplomat  of  the 
old  school.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is 
always  serious,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  he  ever  passed  through  a 
frivolous  period.  It  is  so  natural  for  him 
to  lead  a  busy,  all-embracing  life,  and  to 
be  interested  in  everything,  that  he  does 
not  need  any  mentor  to  induce  him  to 
write  and  speak  of  it.  Finally,  if  it  ever 
becomes  necessary  in  America  to  raise 
anew  the  question  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  ex-Presidents?"  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult, in  view  of  past  achievements,  to 
give  an  answer,  so  far  as  regards  the 
future  of  the  present  versatile  incumbent 
of  that  office. 


AT  LAST 

By    M.    £•    D, 


LONG  ago,  two  people  parted,  where  a 
rough,  country  lane  joins  a  highway 
leading  to  a  distant  town.  They  stood 
together  silently  at  the  comer,  the  woman's 
eyes  straining  along  the  road,  the  man's 
taking  half  unconscious  stock  of  the 
familiar  detail  of  his  surroundings. 

Presently  his  glance  fell  on  a  robin, 
preening  itself  on  the  arm  of  a  dilapidated 
sign-post  that  pointed  down  the  lane. 

"  To  Ballirait,  i  mile,"  it  said. 

He  turned  and  took  the  girl's  hand. 

"  Phemie,"  he  half  whispered,  "  Phemie, 
I  maun  gang." 

She  let  her  hand  lie  listlessly  in  his. 

"  Gin  yell  come  back,"  she  said  ;  "  gin 
ye'Il  promise  to  come  back,  I'll  no  greet. 
I'm  no  fearin'  to  wait  gin  I  just  ken  ye'll 
be  back." 

"I  promised  your  feyther  to  set  you 
free ;  I  canna  say  different  to  you,  lassie." 

She  pulled  her  hand  away  from  him,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  gazing  blankly  before 
her ;  then  she  turned  and  clung  to  his  arm 
searching  his  face  with  eyes  that  implored 
him. 

"  Gin  ye'll  just  say  that  maybe  ye'll  come 
back  some  day,  Davie  ?  " 

He  turned  his  eyes  away  from  hers  and 
gave  no  answer. 

"  Is  it  ower  muckle  to  ask  ?  "  she  said 
piteously,  hiding  her  face  on  his  scarlet 
coat  and  breaking  into  low,  dreary  sobs. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  held  her 
gently.  At  the  bottom  of  her  despair 
Phemie  felt  the  renunciation  that  lay  in  his 
touch. 

"It's  dwer  muckle  to  tak, '  he  said 
almost  roughly. 

The  sun  sank  slowly  down  at  the  back  of 
Ballirait.  Over  the  dark  head  against  his 
shoulder  Davie  sent  a  farewell  glance 
towards  home.  He  would  go  when  the 
sun  had  set;  a  quarter  of  it  was  already 
hidden  by  the  hills. 


Silence  but  for  Phemie's  sobs. 

Half  was  gone. 

"  Davie,"  she  moaned,  "  Oh  !  Davie, 
Davie." 

Three  quarters  were  gone. 

He  looked  away  from  the  sunset  and 
tightened  his  hold  of  her  ever  so  slightly. 

"  Dinna  greet,  lass,"  he  said,  "  I'm  no 
worth  it." 

A  little  chill  breath  of  air  touched  his 
cheek,  whispering  "  The  day  is  done." 

The  sun  had  sunk  over  the  hills,  leaving 
behind  him  nothing  but  a  level  greyness. 
Evening  had  already  forgotten  the  farewell 
kisses  of  day. 

"  Phemie,"  said  Davie  hoarsely,  *'  I  maun 
awa'.  I'll  aye  be  gey  and  proud  to  mind 
on  how  ye  lo'ed  me,  but  eh !  my  lassie,  it 
wad  be  better  ye  should  forget  me 
a'thegither,  I'm  thinkin';" 

Then  Phemie  raised  her  face  from  his 
arm — a  beautiful  face  marred  and  stained 
with  tears.  Lifting  her  hands  above  her 
head,  she  wrung  them  together  in  the 
abandonment  of  her  sorrow,  till,  letting 
them  fall  on  his  shoulders,  she  clung  to 
him  once  more  with  a  bitter  cry :  "  Oh  ! 
Davie,    Davie,    dinna    forget,  lad !    dinna, 

dinna  forget ! " 

*  •  •  • 

Burnie  is  a  small  town  on  the  north- 
easterly coast  of  Scotland,  possessing  none 
of  those  attractions  which  might  draw 
pleasure-seekers  and  holiday-makers  even 
to  so  remote  a  corner.  It  is  not,  however, 
without  its  own  small  society ;  it  has  its 
ministers,  its  doctor,  and  its  banker,  a 
certain  Mr.  Andrew  Davidson,  who  is  also 
its  lawyer,  and  by  reputation  a  man  of 
means. 

One  showery  afternoon  in  March,  many, 
many  years  after  Phemie  Angus  had  parted 
from  her  lover,  Mr.  Stuart,  the  young 
minister  of  Burnie,  was  calling  on  Mrs. 
Davidson,  who  kept  house  for  her  step-son 
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Andrew.  The  conversation  was  a  little 
perfunctory,  for  while  Mr.  Stuart  talked  to 
Mrs.  Davidson  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes 
from  wandering  to  where  her  pretty 
daughter  Effie  sat,  playing  with  a  little  dog 
in  the  window.  Effie  and  he  had  recently 
become  engaged  to  one  another,  and  he 
was  wondering  if  it  would  presently  be  fine 
enough  to  take  her  for  a  walk. 

"I  was  preaching  at  Ballirait  last 
Sunday  "  he  said  after  a  longer  pause  than 
usual.  "They  have  lately  got  a  new 
almshouse  there,  built  in  memory  of  Lord 
Rait.  I  couldn't  help  grudging  it  to  such 
an  out-of-the-way  little  place ;  it  is  the  very 
thing  we  have  such  need  of  here." 

At  the  name  of  Ballirait  a  sudden  flash 
of  interest  lit  Mrs.  Davidson's  rather  im- 
passive face. 

"  Ballirait  1 "  she  repeated,  "can  there  be 
an  almshouse  at  Ballirait  ?  " 

Something  in  her  tone  caught  the  minis- 
ter's attention. 

"  Do  you  know  the  place,  Mrs.  David- 
son ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Mrs.  Davidson  had  some  knowledge  of 
that  neighbourhood  as  a  young  lady,"  said 
her  step-son,  who  had  just  come  in  for  a 
cup  of  tea ;  "  but  it  is  so  long  since  last  she 
was  there  that  the  memory  of  it  must  have 
quite  faded  from  her  mind,  I  should 
imagine." 

"  No,  no ;  I  have  not  forgotten."  The 
words  which  fell  quickly,  almost  involun- 
tarily, from  Mrs.  Davidson's  lips  were 
spoken  half  in  a  whisper. 

Mr.  Stuart  felt  uncomfortably  conscious 
that  for  some  inscrutable  reason  the  situa- 
tion had  become  strained — too  strained  to 
admit  of  another  silence  ;  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Davidson  and  went  on  talking. 

"  There's  a  sad  case  in  that  almshouse," 
he  said.  "  An  old  soldier  who  has  been 
out  of  the  country  for  the  most  of  a  lifetime, 
and  has  come  home  to  die,  the  wreck  of 
one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  saw.  He  has 
had  a  sunstroke,  and  his  mind  is  affected ; 
poor  fellow,  he  is  always  looking  for  some 
old  friend  he  seems  to  have  made  sure  of 
finding  in  Ballirait  When  he  is  able,  he 
will  wander  do>Mi  to  the  Cross  Roads  and 
sit  there  watching,  liour  after  hour." 


Effie,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation, now  joined  the  little  group. 

"  It  is  quite  fine,"  she  said;  "the  sun  is 
shining.  Do  let  us  go  out  at  once,  before 
there  is  another  shower.'* 

As  they  left  the  room  Mrs.  Davidson 
moved  over  to  the  window,  and  stood 
staring  out  at  the  wet  street.  More  than  an 
hour  later  they  returned  to  find  her  still 
standing  there,  idly  watching  the  rain  which 
had  begun  to  fall  again.  The  minister 
crossed  the  room  to  take  leave  of  her  ;  she 
turned  at  his  approach  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

"What  is  it  that  they  call  yon  man?" 
she  asked,  dropping  into  a  phraseology 
which,  after  years  of  careful  suppres- 
sion, still  seemed  to  rise  naturally  to-  her 
lips. 

"  What  man,  Mrs.  Davidson  ? "  Mr. 
Stuart  was  puzzled,  and  a  little  resented 
being  cut  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

"  Yon  man  at  Ballirait." 

"  Oh,  the  daft  old  soldier — his  name  is 
Duncan." 

"  Duncan,"  she  repeated  softly;  "  Davie 
— Davie  Duncan." 

"Yes,  that's  it,  David  Duncan.  What 
do  you  know  of  him  ?  " — but  as  he  spoke 
Mrs.  Davidson  had  crossed  the  room,  and 
the  dpor  closed  softly  behind  her. 

As  the  cold  spring  days  wore  on,  the 
approaching  marriage  between  the  minister 
and  Effie  Davidson  furnished  all  Bumie 
with  a  source  of  interest  and  a  topic  of 
conversation.  Mrs.  Davidson  alone  held 
herself  aloof  from  the  talk  and  excitement, 
while  the  look  of  suffering  slowly  deepened 
on  her  face.  Effie  was  puzzled  and  a  little 
hurt ;  she  had  always  been  able  to  count 
on  her  mother's  sympathy ;  that  it  should 
fail  now  was  something  lacking  to  her 
happiness.  One  day,  coming  suddenly 
into  the  room,  she  found  her  with  her  fece 
hidden  in  her  hands,  moaning  softly,  and 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro.  Effie  ran  to  her, 
and  knelt  down  at  her  side. 

"Mother,"  she  cried;  "oh,  mother, 
what's  wrong  ?  " 

Mrs.  Davidson  raised  her  head  and 
looked  at  her ;  then  stretching  out  her 
hand   she   gently  touched  the  girl's  wavy 
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brown  hair,  not  caressingly,  but  like  one 
in  a  dream. 

"Phemie,"  she  said  softly,  as  if  to 
herself;  "  my  bonnie  Phemie." 

Effie  drew  back  startled. 

"  Mother,  don't  look  as  if  you  didn't 
know  me.     Why  do  you  call  me  Phemie  ?  " 

Mrs.  Davidson  recalled  herself  with  an 
effort.  Standing  up,  she  passed  her  hand 
over  her  eyes,  and  then  stooped  to  kiss 
Effie. 

"They  used  to  call  me  Phemie  when 
I  was  a  lassie,"  she  said  simply.  "I'm 
thinking  you  are  very  like  what  I  was 
then." 

A  few  days  later  the  minister  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  ringing  of  his  door  bell  as 
he  was  finishing  his  sermon  on  a  Saturday 
night  He  frowned  a  little,  for  he  dis- 
couraged Saturday  visitors;  but  he  laid 
down  his  pen  and  waited.  His  study 
window  was  so  close  to  the  hall  door  that 
he  could  hear  the  timid,  hesitating  way  in 
which  the  bell  had  been  pulled.  No  one 
came  to  answer  it,  so  after  a  moment  he 
rose  himself;  he  could  not  keep  anyone 
waiting  on  his  doorstep  on  a  rainy  night. 
A  woman  stood  there,  with  her  hand  still 
on  the  bell,  her  face  half  hidden  by  the 
shawl  which  she  had  thrown  over  her  head. 
The  droop  of  her  figure,  something  forlorn 
in  her  whole  pose  gave  the  impression  of 
one  who  is  in  trouble,  and  at  the  first 
glance  Mr.  Stuart  did  not  recognise  her. 
"  Come  in,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  for  you." 

The  woman  followed  him  silently  to  his 
study,  and  then,  dropping  her  shawl,  turned 
to  face  him. 

"Sir "  she  said,  with  clasped  hands. 

"  Mrs.  Davidson  ! '  Mr.  Stuart  started 
back  in  amazement,  and  then  something 
undefinable  in  the  situation  held  him 
silent  Mrs.  Davidson  it  certainly  was, 
and  yet  so  different  to  the  quiet,  grave,  self- 
contained  woman  he  had  fancied  he  knew 
so  well.  Her  hardly-won  gentility  seemed 
to  have  dropped  away  from  her  ;  her  voice, 
her  attitude,  the  one  word  she  had 
addressed  to  him  were  those  of  a  cottage 
woman  seeking  help  from  a  superior. 

"Sir,*'  she    said    again,  using  the  very 


words  of  his  thought  "Oh!  Sir,  I  am 
seeking  help  from  you." 

The  young  man  crossed  to  her  side  and 
laid  his  hand  on  her  arm.  "  Mrs.  Davidson," 
he  said,  almost  imploringly.  "  Don't  speak 
to  me  like  that  Remember  I  am  all  but 
your  son." 

"  It's  the  Minister  I'm  needing,"  she  said 
shortly. 

Mr.  Stuart  accepted  the  situation. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you,"  he  said 
gravely. 

"Yon     man,"     said     Mrs.      Davidson, 

brokenly,     " at    Ballirait,    Davie 

Duncan "  then  she  stopped. 

"  What  of  him  ?  "  asked  the  Minister. 

"  Is  he away  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Stuart ;  "  I  under- 
stand that  since  the  warmer  weather  set  in 
he  has  even  seemed  a  little  stronger." 

"Sir,"  said  the   old   woman,   piteously, 

"  I  must   see  him,   I  must  see  him . 

You'll  not  deny  me  ?  " 

"  What  is  he  to  you,  Mrs.  Davidson  ?  " 

"It'll  be  Phemie  Angus  he's  seeking," 
she  half  whispered. 

"Phemie  Angus?"  Yes,  that  was  the 
name. 

Mrs.  Davidson  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  It's  I  that  am  Phemie,"  she  said  with  a 
hard  broken  sob. 

The  Minister  was  silent  a  moment,  and 
then  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  You  shall  see  him,  Mrs.  Davidson," 
he  said  gently.  "  I  promise  it.  But  why 
didn't  you  come  to  me  sooner  ?  " 

"  It  was  Andrew  forbade  me,"  moaned 
Phemie.  "  He  was  saying  how  you  would 
never  marry  Effie  if  you  knew  of  my  low 
birth,  and  of  the  low  friends  a  lifetime  hadn't 
served  to  raise  me  from." 

The  young  man's  eyes  flashed. 

"  Andrew  was  wrong,"  he  said. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  week  later  Mrs.  Davidson — sometime 
Phemie  Angus — stood  once  more  under 
the  sign-post  at  the  Ballirait  cross  roads, 
watching  like  one  in  a  dream  the  omni- 
bus which  had  brought  her  vanish  in  a 
cloud  of  dust. 

The  omnibus  was  an  innovation,  and  the 
sign-post    was   new.       It    stood    up    very 
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straight  and  white,  and  its  directions  were 
clearly  set  forth  in  bold  black  letters. 

Phemie  remembered  how,  when  Davie 
had  disappeared  round  the  bend  of  the 
road  so  many  years  ago,  she  had  turned 
and  clung  to  the  finger-post  of  those 
days,  the  misshapen  stem  of  an  undergrown 
fir  tree.  The  unpainted  letter-board  had 
creaked  and  groaned  as  the  post  shook  with 
her  sobs,  and  she  could  feel  now  the  rough 
bark  pressing  against  her  cheek,  and  the 
rude  notches  to  which  her  hands  had 
clung. 

She  wondered  if  anyone  had  ever  taken 
such  a  liberty  with  this  uncompromising 
guardian  of  the  roads. 

But  some  things  remained  the  same  as 
of  old.  The  little  dark  fir  wood  still  hid 
the  place  where  the  road  turned,  and  the 
banks  of  the  ditch  were  yellow  with  gorse, 
just  as  in  spring  days  long  ago.  How  its 
warm  sweet  scent  had  always  carried  her 
thoughts  and  her  heart  home  to  Ballirait ! 
And  now  she  really  was  home.  She  remem- 
bered a  little  homely  proverb  of  Davie's 
about  the  gorse.  Once,  when  Effie  was  a 
toddling  thing,  the  sight  of  a  great  sheet  of 
it  had  called  the  words  to  her  lips,  and  her 
husband  had  sternly  bade  her  not  to  teach 
his  child  her  vulgar  ploughman's  sayings. 

At  a  little  distance  stood  EflSe  watching 
her  mother  with  half-frightened  eyes. 

**  Mother,"  she  said,  touching  her  arm, 
"  hadn't  we  better  be  moving  on  ?  " 

"  Let  me  be,"  said  the  old  woman 
dreamily.  "  Maybe  I  might  meet  him  here. 
They  said  he  still  came  sometimes,  when 
the  day  was  fine,  seeking  for  Phemie 
Angus." 

Effie  turned  away  reluctantly;  she  had 
no  part  in  her  mother's  dream  of  the  past, 
but  she  did  not  want  to  leave  her. 

"Poor  mother,"  she  thought,  "poor 
mother,  I  will  stay  near  her." 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Along  the  road  that  had  once  led  to  the 
home  of  Phemie  Angus  came  the  infirm 
figure  of  an  old  man.  Mrs.  Davidson's 
eyes  fell  on  him,  but  he  found  no  place  in 
her  landscape. 

Presently  his  plodding  footsteps  brought 
him    to    her    side.      He    looked    at    her 


deprecatingly,  but  she  turned  away  without 
even  glancing  at  him.  Why  couldn't  he 
go  on  and  leave  her  with  her  memories, 
till,  perhaps,  she  should  see  Davie  coming 
down  the  road ;  old,  of  course,  and  altered, 
and  ill,  but  still — Davie. 

"I  beg  your  pairdon,  mem,"  broke  in 
the  slow  voice  of  the  old  man ;  "  but  I'm 
thinkin'  you'll  be  a  stranger  hereabouts." 

"  No,"  she  said  sharply,  "  I  am  not  a 
stranger.  What  do  you  want?  Can  I  tell 
you  your  way  ?  " 

"  Na,  na,  it  is'na  direction  I'm  seekin',"  he 
answered ;  "  but  maybe  ye  could  tell  me  if 
a  lassie  gaed  by  here  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  no  lassie,"  she  answered 
shortly. 

"Siccan  a  bonny  lassie,"  he  went  on, 
"  wi'  her  curly  heid,  and  her  blue,  blue  een. 
I  ken  fine  she'll  be  wait  in'  here  ae  day ;  but 
I'm  fearin',  gin  it  is'na  sune,  she'll  be  ower 
late,  for  I'm  far  through,  mem,  far  through." 

Mrs.  Davidson  turned  and  looked  at 
him — an  old  man,  crazed  and  infirm,  one 
of  life's  wrecks,  but — David  Duncan. 

"Davie!"  she  cried.  "Oh!  Davie, 
Davie,  it's  me  you're  seeking ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pairdon,  mem,"  he  said 
again  in  the  same  slow  voice,  "but  it's 
no  a  leddy  that  I'm  seekin' ;  she's  naething 
but  a  wee  bit  lassie ;  it's  Phemie  they  ca' 
her — Phemie  Angus.  Maybe  ye  hae  heard 
tell  of  her,  mem  ?  "  he  asked  piteously. 

"  Oh  !  Davie,"  she  said,  "  it's  I  that  am 
Phemie  Angus.  Did  you  think  that  I'd 
stay  blyth  and  young,  and  you  so  worn  and 
old,  lad  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  puzzled  for  a  moment. 

"  I  dinna  rightly  onderstand,  mem,"  he 
answered ;  "  I  canna  bring  myself  to  think 
o'  Phemie  auld." 

"Tm  thinkin' she  wouldna'  grow  auld," 
he  added  vaguely  ;  then  brightening,  "  And 
you  see,  mem,  Phemie  wasna'  a  leddy;  she 
wouldna'  hae  a  bonnet  on  her  heid,  nor  yet 
thae  things  on  her  ban's,"  touching  with  a 
trembling  finger  Mrs.  Davidson's  gloves. 
"  I'm  thinkin*,  mem,"  he  went  on  with  a 
touch  of  dignity,  "  that  ye  dinna  ken  ony- 
thing  o'  Phemie  Angus.  I  hae'na  seen 
onybody  sin'  I  came  back  to  Ballirait  wlia's 
gi'en  me  ony  word  o'  her.  Yet  there's  some- 
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thing  aye  keeps  telling  me  I'll  see  her  aince 
mair  afore  the  end ;  for  ye  ken " 

Round  the  corner  of  the  road  came  the 
glad  sound  of  a  girl's  voice  singing. 

The  old  man  stopped  to  listen,  and  a  look 
of  recognition  crept  into  his  eyes. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  singer,  till 
under  the  finger-post  stood  Effie  Davidson, 
her  hat  slung  over  her  arm,  her  curly  dark 
hair  all  ruffled  by  the  breeze,  her  bare  hands 
full  of  yellow  primroses,  the  very  picture  of 
a  girl  who  once  long  ago  had  stood  on  the 
same  spot  to  watch  her  soldier  out  of  sight. 

With  a  cry  the  old  man  stretched  out  his 
hands  towards  her. 

"  Phemie — it's  Phemie  !  My  bonnie 
Phemie  !     At  last,  at  last !  " 

A  little  later  they  laid  David  Duncan 
very  still  and  straight  on  his  narrow  bed  in 
the  almshouse. 

On  his  lips  was  the  smile  that  had 
welcomed  the  love  a  worn-out  mind  had 
enshrined  in  perpetual  youth  in  his  faithful 
heart.  There  was  only  one  person  in  the 
world  whose  eyes  could  have  recognised  in 
that  smile,  beyond  the  Something  New,  all 


that  was  dear  and  of  old.  She  stood  by 
his  side,  and  saw  how  Death  smoothed 
away  the  wrinkles,  and  brought  back  the 
likeness  to  the  Davie  she  had  loved  a  life- 
time. She  saw  a  great  joy  in  his  face,  only 
— she  knew  the  smile  and  the  joy  were  not 

for  her. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Davidson  is  a  very  old  woman  now, 
and  has  forgotten  many  things  ;  but  there 
are  many  also  that  she  remembers. 

She  has  forgotten  the  meeting  at  the 
Cross  Roads,  but  she  remembers  the 
welcoming  voice  that  called  her  name.  She 
has  forgotten  the  crazed  old  pauper, 
because  so  clearly  she  remembers  her  brave 
soldier  lad.  Best  of  all  she  remembers  the 
smile  that  was  his,  and  so  perhaps — after 
all — hers. 

She  lives  with  Effie,  but  she  often  talks 
of  "  going  home." 

"  I'm  thinking  Father  and  Davie  will  be 
lonesome-like  with  me  such  a  while  away," 
she  says. 

But  they  will  not  be  lonesome  much 
longer. 
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A  SHADOW  HOUSE 


By    L    CLARKE 


I. 

THERE  is  a  shadow  house  wherein  I  dwell. 
And  over  it  the  winds  of  heaven  sweep, 
And  round  it  all  the  roses  lie  asleep. 
And  I  have  searched  it   through  from  roof  to  cell, 
And  learned  its  mysteries  deep. 

n. 

I  do  not  dwell  there  in  the  hot  noonday, 

For  I  forget,  mid  my  accustomed  work. 

To  visit  those  pale  rooms  where  phantoms  lurk. 

And  children's  ghosts,  all  noiseless  at  their  play, 
Sob  through  the  gloom  and  murk. 

IIL 

But  when  night  comes  I  seek  my  house,  and  see 
White  lilies  luminous  against  the  walls ; 
And  in  the  moonlit  space  a  shadow  falls. 

While  death-hushed  voices  cry  to  welcome  me 
Within  those  phantom  halls  ! 


After  a  DraoinK  by  T.  W.  HolgaH 
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CONTEMPORARY    POETS    AND    NOVELISTS 

By    TIBURCE    BEAUGEARD 


CRITICS  and  chroniqueiirs  indulged  in 
ironical  merriment  when,  in  the  year 
of  grace  1896,  "Portraits  of  the  Next 
Century  "  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
bookstalls  of  the  boulevards.  This 
singular  publication,  so  characteristic  of 
the  times,  informed  the  poor  benighted 
Parisians  that  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  geniuses,  unknown  to  them, 
were  actually  shining  in  the  literary  firma- 
ment of  France.  To  the  names  inscribed 
in  this  pantheon  of  a  novel  kind  were 
appended  such  hyperbolic  comments  as 
the  following  :  **  He  stands  out  like  a  Man 
in  a  sickly  and  demented  g  neration ;  like 
a  beautiful  tree  in  a  garden  of  weeds  ;  like 
a  lighthouse  in  the  night  "  ;  or,  "  Though 
only  in  the  prime  of  youth  he  has  mentally 
lived  the  average  life  of  a  man ;  he  has 
dealt  with  Art  in  all  its  branches  ;  he  has 
divined  the  secrets  of  Esotericism,  studied 
Oriental  traditions,  and  mastered  modern 
metaphysics." 

In  bare  justice  to  the  editors  of  "Por- 
traits of  the  Next  Century,"  it  must  be 
admitted  that  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  geniuses  immortalised  by  them,  at 
least  half-a-dozen  have  obtained,  since  1896, 
a  permanent  and  honourable  place  among 
French  litterateurs  of  the  present  day. 

This  volume,  "Portraits  of  the  Next 
Century,"  is,  as  I  have  said,  characteristic 
of  the  times.  Together  with  a  host  of 
extravagant  literary  manifestoes  that  have 
appeared  lately,  it  points  to  an  intense 
vitality  of  things  intellectual  in  France,  an 
active  fermentation  from  which  a  master 
spirit  may  spring  at  any  time.  For,  since  the 
passing  away  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Roman- 
ticism and  the  efflorescence  of  Pamas- 
sianism  in  poetry  and,  almost  concurrently, 
Naturalism  in  prose,  the  new  schools  have 
produced  no  author  of  distinct  eminence. 


I  shall  pass  over  such  literary  cenacles  or 
chapelles  as  the  Decadents,  Neo- Decadents, 
Magicians,  Magnificentists,  Instrumentists, 
and  other  bizarre  associations  doomed  from 
their  very  birth  to  disruption  and  final  dis- 
appearance, and  shall  dwell  more  particu- 
larly on  the  three  movements  most  easily 
discernible  in  contemporary  literature  in 
France,  namely,  the  symbolic  or  mystic, 
the  idealistic  or  neo-Catholic,  and  the 
sociologic. 

Of  the  real  founder  of  the  symbolic 
school,  Stdphane  Mallarm^,  little  need  be 
said  here.  With  few  exceptions,  his  poems 
can  hardly  be  understood  even  by  his 
most  enthusiastic  disciples.  They  them- 
selves, apparently  and  wisely  enough,  have 
not  cared  to  carry  out  ad  absurdum  the 
axiom  that  "  to  mention  anything  by  its 
name  is  to  take  away  almost  all  the  pleasure 
which  poetry  can  give — the  pleasure  of 
finding  out,  little  by  little,  the  meaning  of  a 
poem."  Stretching  the  point  further  still, 
Mallarmd  lays  it  down  that  a  page  of  white 
paper  studded  with  dots  and  notes  of 
exclamation  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  sub- 
limest  poetry  in  the  world.  And  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  author  of 
"Divagations,"  in  spite  of  his  ludicrously 
paradoxical  turn  of  mind,  exercised  no 
little  influence  on  the  younger  generation 
of  French  wTiters. 

Paul  Verlaine,  now  also  dead,  was  one 
of  the  first  poets  who,  steering  clear  of  the 
eccentricities  of  the  school,  made  symbolism 
intelligible  to  the  profane.  The  structure 
of  his  verse,  perhaps,  may  cause  a  Par- 
nassian to  shudder,  but  his  poetry  is 
exquisitely  limpid  and  musical : 

*<  De  la  musique  avant  toute  chose, 
Et  pour  cela  pr^f^re  I'lmpair, 
I'lus  vague  et  plus  soluble  dans  rair. 
Sans  rien  en  lui  qui  p^se  ou  qui  pose  •  •  • 
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'■Car  nous  voulous  la  Nuance  encor, 
Vas  la  coiileur,  rieti  que  la  Nuance  ; 
Oh  !  la  Nuance  seule  li  .nee 
Le  r£ve  au  reve,  el  la  tlQte  au  cor  . .  .  " 

Verlaine  has  sung  in  undertones  of  soft 
dawns  and  twilights,  of  ili<;  subtler  senti- 
ments of  good  and  evil — veiled  melancholy,. 
mystic  sensuousness,  acute  and  over- 
refined  joys  and  sorrows.  And,  after  all,  to 
most  symbolists  such  themes  offer  peculiar 
fascination.  Take,  for  instance,  the  poet 
Henri  de  R^gnier,  who -finds  the  wildest 
harmonies  of  the  forest  amply  expressed  by 
the  soft  sigh  of  the  lonely  reed  swaying  in 
the  breeze,  or  the  roar  of  the  ocean  by  the 
dim  echo  heard  in  the  hollow  of  a  shell. 


sea-shore  at  dawn.  Near  him  lies  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  her  head  resting  on 
his  knee.  She  awakes  and  smiles  up  at 
Iiim.  She  offers  him  flowers^the  flower 
of  her  youth  and  beauty  : 

"  Oh  !  mes  yem  purs  son!  /mis  en  moi  comme  des 

Des  cndroils  de  ma  peau  se  veloutent  de  mousses, 

11  nie  sciiilile  aujnurd'liui  que  mes  seins  sont  £c1oe. 

Si  je  pleurals,  de  doux  ramiers  seraienl  I'echo, 

Et  des  abeilles  sont  ^parses  dans  mes  rires, 

Et  parmi  la  douceur  de  I'air  oil  je  m'elire 

Je  me  semble  plus  ^rande  et  je  me  sens  plus  belle. 

Et  magnifique  de  la  Vie  Universelle     ..." 

But  the  man  Is  not  satisfied  with  Nature. 
He  veils  her  beauty,  twists  the  glorious 
tresses  into  pUits,  charges  the  fingers  with 


to  have  been, 
from  the 
very  first,  a 
favourite  of 
the  gods. 
His  fame 
soon  travelled  beyond  the  symbolists' 
drclc,  and  received  ultimately  semi-official 
tecc^nition  by  the  French  Academy,  which 
awarded  him  the  Vitet  prize  for  poetry 
in  1899.  Henri  de  R^gnier  has  since 
lectured  on  art  and  literature  in  America, 
and  had  his  poems  published  in  Za  lievue 
de  Paris  and  in  that  venerable  and  emi- 
nently conseri'ative  organ,  La  Revue  ties 
Deux-Mondes. 

The  poem  "The  Man  and  the  Mer- 
maid" was  lately  mentioned  by  M.  Rene 
Douniic,  the  well-known  critic,  as  both  a 
characteristic  production  of  Henri  de 
R^nier,  and  a  no  less  characteristic  speci- 
men of  symbolic  literature.  Here  is  a 
short  summary  of  the  work  : 

A  man,  in  sombre  garb,  is  seated  by  the 
Ko.  15.    New  Series.    June,  1904. 


HENRI    DE    RltoNIEB. 


he  lies  dead 
on  the  same 
seashore.  She  bends  sorrowlully  over  the 
one  whose  death  she  has  caused,  pitying  his 
error,  Why  did  he  not  understand  her? 
Why  did  he  call  her  to  fulfil  a  destiny  she 
was  not  made  for?  Why  did  he  think  she 
could  have  a  soul,  an  intellect,  a  conscious 
life?  She  belonged  to  things  that  held 
her  fast  and  called  her  to  them— to  the 
great  nature  she  was  returning  to — the 
ocean  which  would  toss  her  on  its  breast 
and  bear  her  back  again  among  the  sea- 
weeds. 

Though  regardless  of  rhyme,  pr<iperly 
speaking,  as  the  preceding  extract  from 
"The  Man  and  the  Mermaid  "  sufficiently 
demonstrates,  Henri  de  R'Sgnier  makes 
use  of  "assonances"  with  considerable 
skill    and  d  propos.     These   being  mostly 
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feminine,  add,  in  no  little  measure,  to  the 
subtle  and  tender  music  of  the  verse,  and 
to  the  artistic  effect,  generally,  of  any 
poetical  work  of  a  symbolic  character. 

Albert   Samain    achieved    even    greater 
success  than  Henri  de  R^gnier  in  the  use 


JULES   LEMAtTRE. 


he  made  of  feminine  rhyme.     Listen  to  the 
softly-languid,  caressing  music  of  these  lines: 


s  i  frdler  l'3ine  a 


1  intimes  ramages, 
ji  que  des  plumages . , 
sans    rythme    et    sans 


Oil  I'dme  sent, 


!  bruit  gliase  comme  one  ram 
>its  d'automnc  fncTvfg  de  vervt 
eiqnise,  one  caresse  i  peine.. 


des 


The  works  of  Paul  Adam  stand  out  in 
vivid  contrast  with  the  poetic  fancies  of 
Henri  de  R^gnier  and  Albert  Samain,  We 
are  now  in  the  domain  of  prose,  the 
medium  in  which  the  young  and  prolific 
novelist  has  contributed  over  a  score  of 
volumes  to  symbolic  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
socioli^ic  and  realistic  literature.  "  L'Art," 
says  Paul  Adam,  "est  I'oeuvre  d'inscrire 
un  dogme  dans  un  symbole,"  an  axiom,  it 
must  be  admitted,  the  brilliant  novelist  did 
not  invariably  adhere  to  in  his  writings. 
For  though  he  lays  claim  to  symbolism, 
some  of  his  works,  such  as  "  Le  Myst^re 


des  Foules,"  "  La  Force,"  "  L'Enfant 
d'Austerlitz,"  and  even  his  first  novel  "Chair 
MoUe,"  are  undoubtedly  of  naturalistic  or 
sodologic  character.  HJs  style,  though 
somewhat  heavy  and  diffuse,  overflows 
at  times  with  exuberance  and  colour. 
Endowed  with  a  luxuriant,  magnifying  imagi- 
nation, the  author  of  "  Le  Mystfere  des 
Foules"  takes  delight  in  portraying  huge 
collective  masses,  scenes  of  riot  and  tumuli, 
cyclopcean  fights  and  battles.  And  in  the 
treatment  of  such  scenes,  Paul  Adam  not 
unfrequently  displays  the  masterly  style 
and  power  of  a  true  epic  poet. 

Symbolism  found,  not  unnaturally,  in 
Belgium  a  more  congenial  soil  wherein 
to  flourish  than  in  France.  The  strange 
sleepy  mystery  which  envelopes  such  cities 
as  old  Bruges  and  Ghent ;  the  waters  of 
the  long  narrow  canals  lazily  flowing  by ; 
the  misty  atmosphere  in  which  the  wide- 
spreading  Flemish  plains  are  eternally 
enwrapped ;  all  the  mournful  monotony 
and  melancholy  of  these  well-known  scenes 
rise  before  us  as  we  read  Masterlinck, 
Rodenbach,  and  Verhaireu. 

Nearly  all  the  works  of  Maurice  M^ter- 
linck,  from  "Princess  Maleine"  to  "The 
Buried  Temple,"  have  been  translated  into 
English.  They  appear,  in  truth,  to  have 
met  with  greater  favour  in  this  country  and 
in  America  than  in  France.  It  may  be 
that  there  exists  some  aflSnity  between  the 
Belgian  writer's  mystic  temperament  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  On  the 
other  hand,  the  extravagant  eulogy  lavished 
here  on  the  works  of  Master! inck  and 
on  the  still  more  complex  works  of  his 
brothers  in  symbolism  {which,  by  the 
way,  their  fellow  countrymen  have  con- 
fessed were  beyond  their  understanding) 
might  be  attributed  to  snobbery — that 
tyrannic  influence  under  which  the  "  upper 
ten  thousand "  writhe  whilst  listening  to 
the  music  of  Trislan  und  Yseult,  or 
Standing  in  conventional  admiration  before 
a  picture  of  Degas  or  a  statue  of  Rodin. 
In  the  course  of  his  delightful  "  Contem- 
porains,"  Jules  Lemaltre  complains  in  an 
ironical  vein  of  his  inability  to  grasp  the 
meaning   of  one  of   Mallarme's  enigmatic 
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sonnets,  and  adds:  "The  proof,  however, 
that  this  sonnet  must  be  clear  as  crystal  is 
that  it  has  been  translated  by  two  Ameri- 
can ladies  ....  It  may  be,  after  all,  that 
foreigners  can  understand  poetry  of  that 
description  better  than  ourselves  .  .  ." 

This  said  en  passant,  due  praise  must  be 
Ijestowed  on  those  productions  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  which  do  not  unduly  torture  the 
imagination.  Though  few  will  i;o  to  the 
length  of  de- 
claring with 
Octave  Mir- 
beau  that 
"  La  Princesse 


When  rigorously  followed,  as  in  "Les 
Aveugles"  and  "L'Intruse,"  the  result  is 
disastrous,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  drama  is 
concerned.  In  more  recent  pieces,  how- 
ever, Maeterlinck  had  succeeded  in  using 
this  method  with  greater  discrimination 
and  effect.  Thus,  the  story  of  "  Monna 
Vanna,"  a  Lady  Godiva  of  medieval  Italy, 
compares  favourably  with  Mseterlinck's 
earlier  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  play  was 
performed  pri- 
vately in  Lon- 
don last  year 
by  Madame 
(leorgette    Le- 


Masterlinck's  idea  of  stage-craft  is  well 
known.  While  dramatists  in  all  times 
and  countries,  have  endeavoured  to  create 
human  types  endowed  with  passions,  ■ 
clearly  expressed  and  defmcd,  the  author 
of  "  Pell^as  and  Melisande "  contents 
himself  with  leaving  the  physiognomy 
of  his  heroes  and  heroines  in  the  shade, 
the  better  to  isolate  and  symbolise  the 
passions  by  which  they  are  acttiated. 
The    conception,    doubtless,    is    original. 


book    form,  in 
English  as  well 
as  French. 
Georges  Ro- 

another  mystic 
poet  of  the 
■Belgian 
school.  Gifted, 
like  M^ter- 
linck,  wiiii  exceedingly  sensitive  percep- 
tions, he  had  a  passion  for  silence,  and 
"  things  unseen  and  unspoken,"  as  the 
very  titles  of  his  works,  "  Le  Regne  du 
Silence,"  "Les  Vies  Encloses,"  "Bruges 
la  Morte,"  etc.,  aptly  demonstrate.  11 
some  of  his  earlier  poetical  fancies  gave 
the  impression  of  "  a  boudoir  bathed 
in  moonlight,"  Kodenbach  could  also 
at  times  sing  with  subdued  music  and 
exquisite    tenderness   of  pity,  melancholfi 
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resignation,  and  the   subtler  emotions    of 
the  soul. 

EiTiile  Verhferen  is  also  a  poet  mystically 
inclined,  but  his  mysticism,  except  in  more 
recent  years,  is  of  a  difTcrent  order  to  that 
of  either  MiElerli nek's  or  Rodenbach's. 
His  somewhat  fantastic  genius  revels  in 
visions  of  horrot,  violence,  and  what 
may  be  called  Baudelairean  sensuousness. 
"Throughout  the  entire  series  of  Emile 
Verhferen's  works,"  says  his  critic  and 
translator.  Miss  Alma  Strettell,  "from  '  Les 
Flamandes'  and  '  Le  Cloiire,'  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  development  of 
the  poet  may  be  closely  traced ;  from 
the  materialism  which  pervades  '  Les 
Flamandes,'  and  the  despairing  pessimism 
ind  lurid  emotion  .  .  .  which  are  so 
powerfully  portrayed  in  '  Les  Debacles ' 
and  'Les  Flambeaux  Noirs,'  to  the  tender 
and  hopeful  mysticism  which  marks  some 
of  the  poems  in  '  Les  Apparus  dans  Mes 
Che m ins,'  and  the  wonderful  sympathy 
with  Nature,  even  in  her  saddest  aspects — 
the  subtle  power  of  endowing  those  aspects 
with  a  profound  and  ennobling  symbolism 
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which     characterise    the     most    beautiful 

poems  in  'Les  Villages  Illusoires.'  .   .    ." 

Karl   Joris    Huysmans   affords    another 


was  first  revealed  to  the  public  by  the 
appearance  of  the  novel  "  En  Route,"  in 
1S92.  Previous  to  that  date  Huysmans' 
works  were  illustrative  of  naturalism  in  its 
crudest  form.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
our  present-day  mystic  started  his  literarj- 
career  under  the  patronage  of  Emile  Zola, 
and  contributed  that  vividly  realistic 
sketch,  "  Sac  Au  Dos "  to  the  famous 
"Soirees  de  M^dan."  Then  followed 
novels  like  "Les  Soeurs  Vatard,"  "Marthe," 
"A  Vau  I'Eau,"  "En  Manage,"  "A  Re- 
bours  "  and  "  Lk-Bas,"  all  breathing  intense 
contempt  for  humanity  and  depicting  the 
most  sordid  and  repulsive  aspects  of  modem 
life.  Even  in  "  LA-Bas,"  the  author's  ten- 
dency to  religious  mysticism  becomes 
apparent.  The  novel,  it  is  true,  deals  with 
demonism,  sortilege,  incubi  and  succubi, 
black  magic,  and  other  subjects  especially 
stigmatised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  from  occultism  to  Christian  mysticism 
there  is  often  but  one  step.  That  step 
Huysmans  took,  and  marked  the  turning 
point  in  his  career  by  the  production  of 
"  En  Route,"  and  subsequently  "  La 
Cathedraie"  and  "  L'Oblat." 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Franco- Belgian 
School,  mention  must  be  made  of  Camille 
Lemonnier,  a  naturalistic  prose  writer  and 
ait  critic  of  singular  power  and  pic- 
turesquencss.  "Le  Mort,"  "  L'Hysterique," 
"  Happe-Chair,"  "  Ceux  de  la  Glhbe  "  and 
"  l*s  Deux  Consciences,"  are  works  which 
have  won  fame  for  Camille  Lemonnier  and 
caused  him  to  be  consideied  as  rhonneur 
des  /etiies/ranfiiises  en  Bel^ique.  The  poems 
of  Albert  Giraud,  also,  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  The  piece  which  opens 
the  book,  "  Hors  du  Siecle,"  is  a  pure  work 
of  art — faultless  and  magnificent. 

The  foreign  element,  we  see,  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  symbolic  movement 
in   French  literature. 

Even  from  America  poets  came,  like  Viel^- 
Griffin  and  Stuart  Merrill,  and  wrote  in  a 
lai^uage  they  assimilated  with  extraordinary 
flexibility,  verses  of  exquisite  workmanship 


example  of  a  writer's  evolution  from  natu-     and  charm. 

ralism  to  mysticism.     This  transformation  Among  the  younger  poets  who,  though 

or,    more    properly    speaking,    conversion,      not     symbolists,    strictly    speaking,     have 
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adopted  the  prosody  set   in   use  by   the 

school,  we  have  Femand  Gregh,  author 
of  "La  Maison  de  I'Enfance";  Charles 
GuSrin,  author  of  "  L'Ame  Inquihe,"and, 
nulli  iecuiida,  Comtesse  Mathieu  de 
Noailles,  who,  in  easy-flowing,  harmonious 
verse,  has  sung  of  "  Le  Cceur  Innom- 
brable"and  "  L'Ombre  des  Jours."  The 
following  fragment  is  characteristic  of 
Comtesse  de  Noaillts'  style  and  senti- 
ment : 

"  Je  ne  saurai  plus  rien  des  choses  de  ce  monde, 
Dea  peines  de  ma  vie  et  de  ma  nation  ; 
pfconterai  chanter  dans  mon  Sme  profonde 
L'harnionieusc  paii  des  getminations 
"Jen'flurai  pas  d'orgueil  et  je  serai  pareilk 
Dans  ma  candeur  nouvelle  et  ma  simplicili 
A  mon  frtre  le  pampre  el  ma  sceur  la  groscille 
Qui  Bont  la  jouissance  aimablc  de  1  6tf 

Concurrently  with  the  Symbolists  the 
Idealists,  or  neo-Catholics  han-  done 
effective  work  in  the  reaction  against 
Naturalism.  Among  the  members  of  the 
group  we  may  not  only  reckon  such  young 
writers  as  Maurice  Pujo,  Paul  Desjardins, 
Henry  Berenger,  and  Victor  Charbonnel, 
but  also  many  poets  and  novelists  of 
established  reputation. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  attempt  at  thus 
classifying  authors  under  various  groups 
must,  of  necessity,  be  somewhat  arbitrary. 
We  are  no  longer  in  presence  of  definitely 
constituted  schools  as  Romanticism  and 
Naturalism,  but  ha\e  to  deal  with  move- 
ments which  are  still  progressing  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  circumscribed.  To 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  classiiication  we 
have  now  a  realistic  writer  like  Huystnans 
Euming  a  mystic;  now  a  symbohst  Hke  Paul 
Adam  drifting  in  one  work  into  naturalism, 
in  anothei  work  into  sociologic  literature. 
The  position,  as  M.  Octave  Uianne  lately 
described  it,  is  indeed  "  much  diversfied, 
very  nebulous,  and  difficult  to  set  forth." 
However,  a  classification,  as  logical  as 
possible,  must  be  devised,  in  order  to 
proceed  intelligibly  with  such  a  cotnpiex 
subject  as  French  literature  of  the  present 
day. 

After  this  necessary  digression  let  us 
DOW  return  to  those  writers  who  co-operate 
in  the  Idealist  or  neo-Catholic  movement. 


Here,  we  at  once  come  across  lit/iraleurs 
of  a  less  elusive  type  than  are  symbolists 
and  mystics— poets,  critics,  and  novelists  of 
world-wide  repute  like  Jules  Lemaltre, 
Francois  Copp^e,  Ferdinand  Bruneti&re 
and  Viscount  Melchior  de  Vc^ii^. 


FERDINAND   BRUNETlfeRt 


Jules  Lemaltre's  works,  especially  in  the 
domain  of  literary  criticism  and  the  art  of 
story-writir^  can  be  excellently  qualified  as 
both  delightful  and  instructive.  It  is 
something  of  a  wonder  to  see  how  lightly 
he  carries  the  burden  of  his  vast  erudition ; 
how,  unhampered  by  his  severe  university 
training  and  the  rigid  tradilions  of  the 
Ecole  Nor  male,  he  discourses  with  wit, 
irony,  elegance,  and  clearness — now  on 
Renan  or  Veuillot,  now  un  (he  Fair  at 
Neuilly  or  the  Chal  Noir.  In  one  contt 
Jules  Lemaltre  will  dwell,  in  his  invariably 
charming  style,  on  an  ultra-mudern  and 
pathetic  episode,  as  in  "  Mariage  Bianc  " ;  in 
another  he  will  compress  in  a  dozen  pages 
a  picture  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Nero,  as 
in  "Myrrha."  "  M.  lemaltre,"  once  wrote 
Mr.  Andrew  I-ang,  "  cannot  help  amusing, 
instructing  and  entertaining  us  by  his 
critical  works.  Why  cannot  we  write  in 
that  style?  Does  our  language  decline  the 
task,  or,  are  we  unable  to  use  our  language? 
'l"he  least  complimeniary  is,  no  doubt,  the 
true  conclusion.     Or,  is  there  no  demand 
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for  this  witty  and  malicious  good  sense,  in 
which  every  page  is  full  of  separate 
brilliants  of  speech  and  thought?" 

Fran^-ois  Copp^e,  the  author  of  "  Le 
Reltquaire,"  "Intimites,"  "Promenades  et 
Int^rieurs,"  and  oiher  poems  descriptive  of 
humble  home-life  in  Paris,  has  been  called 
the  "poet  of  realism,"  While  strictly  adher- 
ing to  the  Parnassian  method,  he  has 
succeeded  in  infusing  sentiment  and  true 
poetry  in  the  description  of  the  most 
commonplace  aspects  of  every-day  life. 

Both  t  Jules  Lemaltre  and  Francois 
Coppfe  have  taken  in  late  years  a  promi- 
nent and  active  part  in  politics.  In  the 
fight  against  internationalism  as  opposed 
to     individual 
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"  L'Appel   au    Soldal," 


"  Sous    rocii 

des  Barbares," 
and  '■  Le  Jar- 
din    de    B^re- 

ce,"and  i 
the   pioneer 
of     "  national 
energy,"  as  in 
"  Les    D^racin(5s, 
and"LeursFigQ 

Ferdinand  Bruneti^ri 
editor  of  "La  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes" 
is  perhaps  the  writer,  ivho,  by  the  influence 
at  his  disposal,  the  stolid,  argumentative,  if 
somewhat  abstruse  style  of  his  writings,  has 
contributed  most  to  the  prepress  of  neo- 
Catholicism  in  France.  Fighting  by  his 
side  for  the  same  cause,  in  the  "  Revue  des 
Deux-Mondes,"  is  Viscount  Melchior  de 
Vogii^,  whose  recently  published  novel, 
"Le  Mailre  de  la  Mer"  is  typically  illus- 
trative of  the  doctrine  ihe  nco-Catholics 
have  most  at  heart :  the  predominance  of 
idealism  and  patriotism  over  material 
power  and  universal  federation. 

Though  Maurice  Bouchor  is  the  author 


of   a    volume    of   verse,    entitled    "Les 

Symboles,"  he  belongs,  more  properly 
speaking,  to  the  neo-Catholic  group  than  to 
the  symbolic.  His  technique,  at  any  rate, 
is  distinctly  Parnassian.  As  regards  Leon 
Bloy,  his  Catholicism  is  of  the  most 
aggressive  character.  He  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  best  prose-writers  French 
literature  can  boast  of  As  a  pamphleteer 
he  stands  JiidU  princepi  among  all  living 
authors.  The  very  titles  of  his  publications, 
such  as  "  Le  Pal,"  "Propos  d'un 
Entrepreneur  de  Demolitions,"  "  Ex^gfese 
des  Lieux  Communs,"  "Ici  On  Assassinc 
les  Grands  Hommes,"  are  suggestive  of  his 
peculiar  genius  in  the  choice  of  words  and 
epithets     thai 

-  -:^_ m—i     burn       and 

"•5  rankle. 


In  addition 

to  Symbolism 
and  neo. 
Catholicism, 
there  is  still  a 
third  current 
that  swells  the 
onward  tide  of 
contemporary 
literature  in 
France.  In- 
stead of  "re- 

the  milder 
I  think,  best 
class    of    works 


term  "  sociologic "  will 
describe  that  particular 
which  have  appeared,  especially  of  late, 
from  the  pens  of  J,  and  H,  Rosny,  Octave 
Mirbeau,  and  Anatole  France.  The  last- 
named  writer,  it  is  true,  is  more  of  a  sceptic 
than  a  reformer,  but  his  scepticism  is 
suffused  with  pity  and  tenderness  for  the 
sufferings  of  humankind.  "  Men,"  says 
Anatole  France,  "are  subject  to  a  thousand 
ills,  and  not  unfrequently  an  illness  of  the 
mind  is  as  curious  to  study  as  an  illness 
of  the  body.  Still,  instead  of  making  merry 
over  this,  is  it  not  better  to  feel  pity  ?  It  is, 
indeed,  too  true  that  suffering  cannot  be 
eradicated,  but  it  can  be  alleviated,  or,  at 
any  rate,  deadened."  And  the  diUflanfe 
author  of " ']"hais "  and  "  Le  Lys  Rouge" 
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proceeded  thenceforth  to  unmask  in  his 
"  Histoire  Contemporaine "  the  iniquitous 
iside  of  modern  social  life.  In  this  series 
Anatole  France  seems  to  be  at  his  very  best; 
never  has  his  well-known  irony  proved  so 
penetrating,  his  apparent  candour  so  delight- 
ful, his  grace  so  sinuous  and  bewitching. 

The  brothers  J.  and  H.  Rosny  have  in  their 
turn  shown  deep  and  discriminate  sym- 
p)athy  for  that  vast  portion  of  humanity 
Carlyle  describes  as  "empty  of  pocket,  of 
stomach,  of  head  and  of  heart."  They 
have  throughout  their  works,  from  "Nell 
Horn  "and  "Marc  Fane  "  to  "  Le  Bilateral" 
and  "Les  Ames  Perdues,"  preached  the 
gospel  of  social  regeneration — the  develop- 
ment of  mankind  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.  The  works  of  the  Rosnys  are 
generally  storehouses  of  scientific  inform- 
ation, and  teem  with  allusions  to  geology, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  anthropology,  and 
natural  history — a  fact,  however,  which  does 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  their  pure 
literary  merit.  Apparently  the  Rosnys' 
motto  is  u/i/g  dulcique ;  and  their  ideal  the 
happy  union  of  Science,  Art  and  Literature. 

Octave  Mirbeau  also  deals  in  his 
novels  with  the  problem  of  social  re- 
generation, but  in  a  more  vigorous,  not 
to  say  virulent,  style.  An  iconoclast  at 
heart,  he  would  have  the  present  order 
of  things  radically  transformed,  without 
further  temporisation.  Among  the  works 
illustrative  of  his  wild  theories  and  of 
his  style,  at  once  picturesque  and  powerful, 
mention  must  be  made  of  "  Le  Calvaire," 
"S^bastien  Roch,"  "  Le  Jardin  des 
Supplices,"  and  the  recently-published 
"Journal  d'Une  P'emme  de  Chambre." 
Needless  to  add  that  these  are  not  ad  usum 
virginibus  puerisque. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  theories  held 
by  Octave  Mirbeau,  the  brothers  Rosny 
and  Anatole  France,  differ  only  in  degree. 
Each  of  these  writers  sets  forth  his  opinion 
in  accordance  with  his  own  individual  tem- 
perament and  in  his  own  characteristic 
style ;  but  they  all  tend,  practically,  towards 

the  same  goal. 

•  ♦  ♦  * 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  reader  will, 
no   doubt,  miss   many  names  familiar  to 


him.  I  have  refrained,  obviously,  from 
speaking  of  such  eminent  poets  as  Sully- 
Prudhomme,  Jean  Richepin,  Jos^  Maria  de 
Her^dia,  Edmond  Harancourt,  and  Catulle 
Mend^s;  or  well-known  novelists  like 
Pierre  Loti,  the  impressionist  writer ;  Paul 
Bourget  and  Edouard  Rod,  the  pioneers 
of  psychology  in  fiction ;  the  brothers 
Margueritte,  Marcel  Provost,  Leon  Daudet, 
Remy  de  Gourmont,  Camille  Mauclair, 
Andr^  Theuriet,  Ren^  Bazin,  Gyp,  Judith 
Gautier,  Madame  Daniel  I^sueur,  and 
Madame  Stanislas  Meunier.  Nor  have  I 
mentioned,  in  the  field  of  criticism, 
Emile  Faguet,  Ren6  Doumic,  Georges 
Pellissier,  Gaston  Deschamps,  and  Henri 
Bordeaux;  and  in  history,  Albert  Vandal, 
Ernest  Lavisse,  Henry  Houssaye,  Albert 
Sorel,  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  and  the  newly- 
elected  academician,  Frdd^ric  Masson.  I 
have  not  dwelt,  also,  on  that  essentially 
Parisian  product,  the  chroniqiuury  an 
appellation  borne  with  particular  distinction 
by  the  inimitable  Emile  Bergerat,  Jules 
Claretie,  Adolphe  Brisson,  Alexandre  Hepp, 
S^verine,  Octave  Uzanne,  and  a  host  of 
other  writers.  And,  finally,  I  have  not 
trespassed  on  stageland,  and  alluded  in  any 
way  to  Sardou,  Rostand,  Capus,  Brieux, 
Donnay,  de  Porto-Riche,  and  other  French 
dramatists  of  world-wide  celebrity. 

These  eminent  writers,  doubtless,  arc 
still  continuing,  one  and  all,  to  add  to  their 
laurels,  and  shed  lustre  on  the  literature  of 
France.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  included  in  a  paper  dealing 
with  the  latest  phases  of  the  literary  move- 
ment across  the  Channel,  in  a  form 
different  from  the  ordinary  biographical 
and  anecdotical  compendium. 

The  result  of  the  present  investigation 
shows,  I  think,  that  order  is  beinj; 
gradually  restored  in  what  has  been  called 
the  anarchic  state  of  letters  in  France. 
From  a  multitude  of  schools  and  theories 
three  important  and  well-defined  move- 
ments have  evolved,  and  have  apparently 
come  to  stay — symbolism,  neo-Catholicism, 
and  sociologic  literature.  And  all  these, 
though  running  through  different  channels, 
converge  towards  the  same  point — the 
haven  of  Idealism. 
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By   FLORENCE   liAYLLAR 

Connubialis  amor  de  mulcibre  fecit  Apellem. —  Qiantin  Matsys*  epitaph,  Antwerp  Cathedral. 


CHAPTER   I 

IN  the  open  space  to  the  west  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Antwerp, 
near  the  foot  of  the  great  tower,  there  may 
be  seen  to  this  day  a  draw-well,  covered  by 
an  iron  canopy,  whereon  is  displayed  the 
figure  of  the  valiant  warrior,  Brabo,  who 
defeated  the  giant,  Antigonus,  and  cut 
off  his  hand.  This  canopy  is  beautiful, 
both  in  design  and  in  execution,  and  it 
is  the  work  of  Quintin  Matsys,  a  young 
smith  from  Louvain,  who  was  held  by  the 
ironworkers  of  Louvain  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  masters  of  their  craft  in  the  Nether 
lands.  He  made  it  for  the  city  of  Antwerp 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1489,  when  he 
was  something  more  than  twenty-three 
years  of  age. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  May 
of  that  year  that  the  Bishop  of  Mechlin, 
after  High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral,  was  to 
bless  the  newly-finished  canopy  and  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  honour  of  our  Lady;  and  soon 
after  sunrise  on  that  day  Quintin  Malsys, 
with  one  of  his  workmen,  came  through  the 
quiet,  nearly  empty  streets  of  the  city,  to 
take  down  the  hoarding  from  around  it, 
and  to  make  ready  for  the  ceremony. 

The  sun  had  risen  in  a  sky  quite  free 
from  cloud,  and  the  clear  light  falling  on 
the  crowded,  yet  stately,  gables  of  Antwerp 
was  a  joy  to  Quintin's  eyes.  The  tower 
of  Notre  Dame,  with  the  scaffolding  still 
about  it,  seemed  soaring  into  heaven,  so 
delicate  was  the  atmosphere  as  it  played 
on  the  colouring  of  stone  and  scaffold-pole. 

Quintin,  with  his  own  hands,  helped  to 
take  down  the  beards  and  the  stretched 
canvas,  which  had  hidden  his  canopy  while 
in  course  of  erection:  He  and  the  labourer 
placed  them  on  a  hand-cart  they  had 
brought  with  them;  and  when  all  the 
debris  had   been   cleared   away,  and  the 
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ground  about  the  draw-well  was  swept 
clean,  the  smith  bade  his  man  to  wheel 
the  handcart  home. 

Left  alone,  he  stood  and  examined  his 
work,  seeing  it  now  in  its  place,  and  in 
the  full  light  of  the  public  street 

He  was  satisfied. 

The  bright  sunshine  showed  up  every 
curve  of  the  strong  and  boldly-wrought 
iron;  and  it  seemed  .to  him  no  less  to 
show  up  every  imagination  and  thought 
which  had  gone  to  the  making  of  the 
device.  And  he  judged  the  device  and 
the  work  to  be  alike  good.  Here  was  a 
piece  of  the  craftsmanship  of  Quintin 
Matsys,  the  smith — nothing  great  perhaps 
but  the  best  he  had  yet  done ;  and,  maybe, 
worthy  to  last,  and  so  to  carry  the  smith's 
name  as  far  down  the  course  of  time  as  that 
of  the  most  potent  and  masterful  schout  of 
them  all. 

He  was  full  of  a  young  man's  pride  and 
hope ;  but  in  this  good  moment  he  did  not 
forget  to  pay  his  duty  of  thanksgiving.  He 
took  his  cap  from  his  head,  folded  his 
hands,  and  gave  thanks  to  God.  Though 
he  had  been  brought  up,  as  a  good  Catholic, 
to  make  his  devotions  to  our  Lady  and  the 
saints,  he  did  not  address  himself  to  them  ; 
for,  of  his  nation  and  day,  Quintin  Matsys 
was  something  of  a  free-thinker.  He  had 
not  committed  the  capital  offence  of  reading 
the  Bible,  nor  had  he  consorted  overmuch 
with  those  who  were  beginning  to  do  so ; 
but  his  mind  was  quick,  penetrating,  and 
keenly  alive  to  the  change  in  thought  which 
was  coming  on ;  and,  having  his  own 
suspicions  and  opinions  concerning  church 
doctrine  as  taught  by  the  clergy,  he  was 
wont  to  pray  direct  to  Christ,  or  to  God  the 
Father,  counting  prayers  to  the  saints  as 
childish. 

The  little  bell  for  early  Mass  now  began 


Ht  stood  and  examirud  kii  wort. 
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to  ring  from  the  Cathedral  ;  and  only  a  few 
strokes  of  sweet  sound  had  vibrated  in  the 
sunny  air,  when  the  great  door  of  a  man- 
sion, a  short  way  down  the  street,  was 
thrown  open,  and  three  women  issued  from 
nt.  They  were  dressed  in  the  rich  attire, 
full  of  quaint  fancy,  affected  by  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  the  Netherlands  at  this  period ; 
and  Quintin  knew  them  to  be  Mistress  van 
Tuylt  and  her  two  daughters,  the  family  of 
Master  Jan  van  Tuylt,  an  opulent  burgher 
of  Antwerp,  and  a  member  of  the  senate. 

Mistress  van  Tuylt  was  a  tall  and  stately 
woman,  who,  in  early  middle  life,  had  lost 
but  little  of  the  beauty  for  which  she  had 
been  renowned  in  Antwerp.  Her  aspect 
was  wont  to  strike  awe  into  beholders,  for 
whilst  the  dignity  of  her  manners  was  that 
■of  a  person  of  importance,  the  expression  of 
her  face  was  that  of  a  saint.  Indeed,  her 
renown  for  beauty  was  now  almost  eclipsed 
by  her  renown  for  an  excessive  piety,  which 
began  some  years  before,  on  the  death  of 
her  only  son.  She  never  failed  to  attend 
•early  Mass  at  the  Cathedral,  and  sometimes, 
as  to-day,  brought  her  two  daughters  with 
her. 

The  elder  of  these,  a  pretty,  fair-headed 
girl,  looked  tired  and  irritable.  She  was  c»f 
a  delicate  constitution,  not  well-suited  to 
the  vigorous  practice  of  religion,  which  her 
mother  strove  to  press  upon  her.  Her 
mouth  was  drawn  down  a  little  at  the 
•comers,  and  her  weary  eyes  seemed  to  be 
seeing  nothing. 

Quintin  looked  at  her  but  a  moment ; 
the  next,  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  face 
of  her  sister,  who  walked  by  her  side.  He 
had  never  seen  this  maiden  before.  She 
was  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  tall, 
and  as  graceful  and  straight  as  a  young 
pine.  She  had  the  red-gold  hair  that 
Flemish  painters  loved,  and  it  framed  a 
broad,  white  brow,  and  laughing  deep  blue 
•eyes,  which  seemed  to  shine  by  their  own 
light.  Her  rosy  lips  smiled  joyously, 
making  dimples  in  her  fair  cheeks;  and 
there  seemed  not  a  sunbeam  in  the  street, 
nor  a  bird-note  in  the  air,  but  she  was  aware 
of  it  and  glad  of  it. 

Passing  the  draw-well,  with  the  new 
canop)-,  she  loitered  a  little  to  examine  it ; 


and,  perceiving  a  young  man  standing  by  it, 
she  looked  at  him. 

Her  merry  eyes  glanced  full  into  his 
serious  ones,  and  they  met  there  so  very 
grave,  so  almost  sombre,  an  expression, 
that  they  instantly  glanced  away  again. 
Yet  the  sombre  eyes  must  after  all  have 
had  something  attractive  about  them,  for 
the  girl's,  almost  against  her  will,  went  back 
to  them  before  she  turned  away. 

"  Alyt,"  said  the  elder  sister,  "  I  am  so 
tired  this  morning  and  in  pain.  I  beg  of 
you  give  me  your  arm." 

Quintin,  in  the  quiet  of  the  street,  heard 
the  words.  "  Alyt,  Alyt,"  he  began  to  say 
to  himself.  He  saw  Alyt  cheerfully  and 
tenderly  take  her  sister's  arm  within  her 
own  and  watched  them  as  they  walked 
behind  their  mother,  turning  to  the  right  to 
enter  by  the  south  door  of  the  Cathedral. 

Then  it  struck  him  that  he  should  go  to 
Mass  himself.  Ought  he  not  once  more  to 
give  thanks  ? — not  now  so  much  for  work 
he  had  accomplished  as  for  something  else 
— he  scarce  knew  what — a  joy  in  living 
that  had  arisen  since. 

So  he  followed  them  at  a  distance  and, 
entering  the  Cathedral,  went  into  the  chapel 
where  Mass  was  being  said,  and  kneeled 
down.  He  did  not  pray  much  ;  he  watched 
Alyt  and  felt  happy ;  and  now  and  again 
wished  himself  in  the  open  air,  for  the 
heavy-laden  atmosphere  was  oppressive  after 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  out  of  doors. 

Yet  these  moments  in  the  Cathedral  did 
not  count  for  nothing.  Quintin's  mind, 
capable  of  an  almost  infinite  patience  and 
exactitude  in  detail,  was  capable  no  less 
of  sudden  and  steadfast  resolution ;  and 
when,  with  the  rest  of  the  little  congrega- 
tion, he  stepped  out  again  into  the  May 
sunshine,  such  a  resolution  had  formed 
itself  within  him. 

He  would  have  Alyt  van  Tuylt  to  his 
wife. 

True,  her  father  was  a  magnate  of  Ant- 
werp, and  himself  but  a  smith.  Yet  he  was 
no  common  smith  neither,  for  by  birth  he 
was  son  to  Josse  Matsys  of  Lou  vain,  a  man 
of  fair  substance,  well  respected  in  his  city, 
and  dean  of  his  guild  ;  and,  as  for  skill,  he 
need  yield  to  no  man  whj)  ever  handled 
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iron  at  a  forge.  There  was  no  such 
disparity  as  he  might  not  hope  to  equalise, 
seeing  it  but  depended  on  his  own  labour 
to  do  so ;  and  he  loved  labour  for  its  own 
sake.  Van  Tuylt  himself,  he  had  heard, 
began  life  in  poverty,  and  owed  his  present 
riches  and  importance  mainly  to  his  own 
exertions.  What  Jan  van  Tuylt  had  done, 
that  Quintin  Matsys  both  could  do  and 
would  do;  and,  having  won  for  himself  a 
sufficiency  of  wealth  and  of  men's  esteem, 
would  presently  be  the  husband  of  Jan  van 
Tuylt's  daughter. 

CHAPTER  n. 

THAT  day,  towards  noon.  High  Mass  at 
the  Cathedral  being  over,  the  south 
•doors  were  flung  open  and  the  congregation 
poured  forth.  There  were  rich  burghers 
with  grave,  strongly- marked  features,  dressed 
in  long,  velvet  surtouts  with  hanging 
sleeves,  or  jackets  of  costly  Flemish  cloth, 
trimmed  with  fur,  having  precious  stones 
in  their  caps  and  girdles,  and  fine  wrought 
lace  about  their  throats.  There  were 
young  men  in  gay-coloured  hose,  slashed 
doublets,  and  feathered  caps — each  with  a 
sword  at  his  belt,  and  mayhap  a  jewelled 
dagger  beside.  There  were  women  in 
great  numbers,  as  befitted  High  Mass  when 
the  Bishop  came  from  Mechlin  to  officiate, 
attired  in  long  falling  robes  of  every  variety 
of  richness  and  colour,  with  sleeves  of 
•quaint  device,  and  many  marvels  of  em- 
broidery and  jewel-work.  Curious  head- 
dresses nodded  among  them,  covering  their 
fair  hair,  devised  to  give  stateliness  to  the 
gentle,  but  rather  stolid  faces,  with  their 
Flemish  deficiency  of  eyebrow. 

Here  and  there  glanced  the  armour  of 
a  Burgundian  soldier;  and  everywhere 
streamed  the  round  heads  and  dark- 
stained  clothing  of  the  craftsmen,  forming 
a  neutral-tinted  background  to  their 
wealthier  fellow-citizens. 

This  crowd,  which  on  an  ordinarv 
Sunday  would  quickly  have  disappeared 
amid  the  market  places  and  crooked  streets 
of  the  city,  now  moved  northwards  towards 
the  great  west  door,  and  ranged  itself  about 
the  draw-well,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
benediction. 


The  shadow  of  the  southern  line  of 
gables  lay  black  upon  the  street,  nearly 
covering  the  draw-well;  but  the  gables 
opposite,  and  the  line  of  unpaved  roadvray 
beneath  them,  showed  all  the  more  brilliant 
by  contrast ;  while,  above  shadow  and  sun- 
shine alike,  spread  the  pure  blue  of  a  spring 
noonday,  with  its  darting  swallows  and  its 
gende,  wandering  breeze. 

Then,  in  a  fair  procession,  came  forth  the 
citizens  who  had  given  the  canopy,  and 
Quintin  Matsys  who  had  made  it ;  behind 
them  the  choir  and  clergy  of  the  Cathedral, 
a  few  monks  walking  with  them,  and  then 
the  Bishop  of  Mechlin  with  his  chaplains, 
attired  in  all  the  majesty  of  holy  office. 

The  service  was  a  short  one :  there  was 
but  a  little  chanting  on  the  part  of  the 
choir ;  a  delicate  murmur  of  Latin  words 
recited  by  the  Bishop  in  his  clear  aged 
voice ;  a  sprinkling  of  holy  water ;  more 
singing — and  then  the  procession,  with  its 
lifted  cross  and  white  garments,  wheeled 
towards  the  west  door  and  re-entered  the 
Cathedral. 

Quintin,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  not 
pay  any  devout  heed  to  the  ceremony.  His 
eyes  wandered  over  the  crowd  in  search  of 
Alyt ;  and  his  busy  brain  went  on  with  its 
schemes  and  imaginings.  He  seemed  to 
himself  that  morning  to  have  become  a  man 
of  readier  wit  and  stronger  will  than  ever 
before ;  his  mind  teemed  with  ideas ;  and 
his  heart  beat  high  as  he  felt  within  him 
the  power  to  carry  them  out.  Yet  above 
and  behind  all  this  he  was  deeply  conscious 
of  the  fair  image  of  Alyt  in  his  memory  : 
her  graceful  walk,  her  smile,  her  blue  eyes 
and  red-gold  hair. 

When  the  clergy  re-entered  the  Cathedral 
he  remained  outside  with  the  majority  of 
the  company  assembled,  and  now  several 
leading  burghers  of  the  city  came  up  and 
examined  his  canopy  and  praised  it,  and 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  go 
on  and  make  the  good  city  of  Antwerp 
famous  for  her  splendid  ironwork  and  the 
craft  of  her  smiths.  Quintin  bore  himself 
amid  the  hubbub  of  congratulation  with 
modesty  and  yet  with  manliness,  rejoicing 
in  this  favour  and  goodwill  chiefly  because 
it  might  serve  his  secret  aim  ;  and  though 
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he  was  but  clad  in  a  suit  of  plain  russet 
cloth,  the  homely  holiday  dress  of  a  crafts- 
man of  the  better  sort,  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  unaffected  seriousness,  and  in 
the  beauty  of  thought  in  his  face,  which 
was  singularly  apt  to  draw  men's  hearts 
towards  him. 

Suddenly  his  pulses  leapt,  and  a  flush 
mounted  to  his  tanned  cheeks.  He  spied 
Master  van  Tuylt  among  the  company  ot 
burghers.  He  was  breathless  at  his  good 
fortune  when  van  Tuylt,  perceiving  him  at 
the  same  moment,  advanced  straight 
towards  him. 

"Good  morrow  to  you,  Master  Quintin 
Matsys,*'  said  Alyt's  father,  shaking  the 
young  smith  heartily  by  the  hand.  "  Sir, 
the  city  of  Antwerp  hath  right  good  cause 
to  thank  you.  It  seems  with  your  aid  we 
shall  by-and-by  teach  the  men  of  Bruges 
and  Ghent  to  cease  from  flouting  us  as 
mere  blockheaded  traders  without  a  sense 
for  the  arts.  Ay,  and  I  know  you  will 
make  your  own  city  of  Lou  vain  full  proud 
of  you  j  for,  if  you  but  go  on  as  you  have 
begun,  there  is  no  such  ironwork  in  all  the 
Low  Countries  as  we  shall  see  you  do.*' 

Master  van  Tuylt  was  but  a  large,  fair, 
well-dressed,  good-humoured  citizen  of 
Antwerp ;  and  these  praises  were  but  a 
repetition  of  what  had  many  times  been 
said  to  Quintin  that  morning,  and  been 
heard  by  him  with  no  undue  exultation. 
But  now  they  made  him  flush  again,  and 
in  his  great  pleasure  his  eyes  sparkled  as  if 
they  had  been  Alyt's  own. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  with  a  little  catch  of 
laughter  and  bashfulness  in  his  voice,  "  I 
am  glad  I  have  contented  you  and  the 
noble  city  of  Antwerp.  And  now  it  seems 
to  me  I  were  best  set  to  work  and  hammer 
out  a  new  piece  of  iron,  lest  I  get  my  head 
turned  with  so  much  goodwill  and  kindness 
— far  greater  than  I  deserve.  You  know, 
they  say  men  grow  imbecile  by  hearkening 
too  much  after  praise;  and  I  know  of 
nothing  but  hard  work  to  keep  a  man's 
wits  steady." 

"Ah  !  say  you  so?"  said  van  Tuylt  "  I 
like  you  the  better  for  it,  Master  Quintin. 
Work  is  your  only  corrective  for  folly, 
and    folly  is  one    of    those    troublesome 


plagues  that  may  attack  the  heart  of  any 
man.  You  have  your  own  head  fixed 
steady  enough,  I  can  see  that,  and  since 
this  is  the  mind  I  find  you  in,  I  will  e'en 
speak  to  you  at  once  concerning  a  matter 
I  thought  to  tell  you  of  by-and-by.  I  need 
a  rail  of  good  ironwork,  of  craftsmanlike 
device  and  making,  for  the  balcony  above 
my  garden,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  order  it  of 
you.     Will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"That  will  I,"  cried  Quintin  eagerly.  "  I 
take  it  as  a  work  of  happy  omen  that  is  set 
me  in  such  a  day  and  hour,  and  though  I 
have  already  sundry  other  pieces  in  hand, 
you  may  trust  me  I  will  do  yours  with  what 
despatch  I  am  able,  and  with  the  best  of 
my  skill." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  van  Tuylt,  somewhat 
taken  aback  by  such  eagerness,  "  see  what 
it  is  to  be  a  young  man  and  to  love  work  ! 
And  perhaps  he  loves,  too,  the  gold  pieces 
that  pay  for  the  work — eh,  Master  Quintin  ? 
But  I  blame  you  not,  I  blame  you  not. 
Only  I  must  tell  you  that  this  matter  of 
mine  is  but  a  small  thing ;  and  I  will  be 
round  with  you,  and  tell  you  that  I  cannot 
give  you  a  great  price  for  it.  We  must 
first  agree  with  one  another  concerning  the 
money." 

For  van  Tuylt,  though  he  posed  as  a 
chief  patron  of  the  arts  at  Antwerp,  was 
wont  to  exercise  his  patronage  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost  to  himself. 

"  The  price  shall  be  what  you  wish,  sir," 
said  Quintin,  now  looking  proudly  and  full 
of  vexation.  "  Or  if  it  repent  you,  why 
even  let  it  be." 

"  No,  no,  my  young  master,  not  so  hot 
and  hasty,"  said  van  Tuylt,  and  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  Quintin's  shoulder.  "  I  meant 
you  no  hurt ;  and,  in  truth,  if  I  can  judge 
your  face  aright,  you  are  not  yet  one  to 
value  gold  overmuch.  Beware  of  it — 
beware  of  it !  The  love  of  money  is  a  rust 
But  come  to  me  to-morrow — come  at  six 
o'clock  of  the  evening,  and  we  will  talk  of 
this  matter.  You  will  come  ?  Good  !  And 
now  I  bid  you  good-day." 

That  evening  many  roistering  youths  of 
his  craft  came  to  the  little  house  on  the  walls 
where  Quintin  lodged  and  would  have  had 
him  out  to  go  rambling  through  the  streets 
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with  shouts  and  singing,  and  afterwards  to 
have  a  merry  supper  at  a  tavern.  But 
Quintin  took  care  to  hide  himself  from 
them,  for  such  merry-making  was  never 
much  to  his  mind  and,  least  of  all,  just 
now. 

All  the  afternoon  he  had  walked  by 
himself  in  the  country  outside  Antwerp, 
with  many  thoughts  in  his  mind ;  and  now, 
after  supper,  he  took  a  lamp  and  went 
down  to  his  forge.  He  blew  up  the  fire, 
which  was  never  suffered  quite  to  go  out, 
and  fell  to  work  upon  some  iron  ornaments 
for  a  gateway.  He  struck  strong  blows, 
and  wrought  well ;  and  by-and-by  he  was 
eased  of  the  tumult  within  him.  Weariness 
and  desire  of  sleep  came  upon  him;  he  put 
his  work  aside,  covered  over  the  fire,  and 
betook  himself  to  his  little  bedchamber  in 
the  roof,  where  he  fell  asleep  with  the  image 
of  Alyt  floating  through  his  dreams. 

CHAPTER  in. 

IT  may  well  be  believed  that  Quintin 
Matsys  was  not  tardy  in  keeping  the 
appointment  Master  van  Tuylt  had  made 
with  him. 

He  dressed  himself  betimes  in  his  suit  of 
russet,  and  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  house 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  bells  were 
chiming  six. 

That  evening  he  did  not  see  Alyt. 

Master  van  Tuylt  brought  him  to  the 
balcony;  and  there  Quintin  took  all  the 
necessary  measurements,  and  he  also 
showed  the  good  burgher  designs  he  had 
invented  for  balcony  rails,  with  which  van 
Tuylt  was  greatly  pleased. 

Then,  the  design  being  chosen,  and  the 
price  of  the  work  settled,  they  began  to  talk 
of  other  things :  of  the  crafts  of  Antwerp, 
of  her  growing  prosperity,  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  her  being  able  to  hold  her  own  in 
the  future  if  the  Habsburgs  should  think  to 
attack  the  liberties  of  the  cities,  as  the 
Burgundians  had  done  before  them.  Van 
Tuylt  liked  their  talk  so  well,  that,  when 
Quintin  took  his  leave,  he  bade  him  to 
supper  on  the  Sunday  following. 

"  Wife,"  said  he,  "  I  like  that  young 
man  well.  Mark  what  I  say,  he  will  become 
a  man  of  note  in  this  city.      He  is  even 


now,  young  as  he  is,  a  strong  man,  and  we 
have  need  of  strong  men  for  our  affairs. 
He  hath  some  learning,  and  he  hath 
intelligence,  and  something,  too,  of  the 
spirit  of  the  arts  in  him,  smith  though  he 
is.  I  am  not  likely  to  read  a  man  wrong. 
And  I  have  bidden  him  come  to  sup  with 
us  on  Sunday.  I  think  it  well  he  should 
be  prevented  betimes,  lest  he  throw  him- 
self on  the  wrong  side  of  the  beam,  for, 
mark  my  word,  he  will  lead  his  craft." 

In  Antwerp,  as  in  most  cities,  the  muni- 
cipality was  divided  into  two  parties,  whose 
aims  were  respectively  aristocratic  and 
democratic.  Van  Tuylt  belonged  to  the 
former :  he  shrewdly  inferred,  alike  from 
his  status  and  his  conversation,  that  Quintin 
Matsys  would  be  likely  to  attach  himself 
to  the  latter. 

Being  the  master  of  a  goodly  store  of 
gold  pieces,  and  about  to  sup  with  persons 
of  quality,  such  as  the  household  of  van 
Tuylt,  Quintin  bethought  him  that  his 
russet  was  no  longer  good  enough  for  this 
occasion,  and  before  the  following  Sunday 
he  bought  himself  a  jerkin  coat  and  hose 
of  stout  Flemish  cloth,  of  a  tawny  red 
colour,  with  trimmings  of  fur.  His  velvet 
cap,  which  was  of  the  same  hue,  had  a 
little  fcatlier  in  it ;  and  when  he  presented 
himself  in  the  hall  of  van  Tuylt \s  house, 
the  smith  was  transformed  into  as  brave 
a  young  gallant  as  any  to  be  found  in 
Antwerp.  Not  that  his  manners  were 
changed  —  these  he  neither  could  nor 
would  put  off  and  on  with  a  suit  of  clothes  ; 
they  remained  courteous  and  somewhat 
grave,  as  ever. 

In  the  hall  he  found  the  two  maidens 
— Joanna  and  Alyt  van  Tuylt.  Thty  were 
seated  in  the  great  window,  looking  out  on 
the  tiny  flower-garden  which  Master  van 
Tuylt  had  made  behind  his  house,  and 
with  them  was  an  elderly  woman  of  gentle 
aspect  who  had  been  their  nurse.  Both 
greeted  him  kindly ;  but  Joanna,  who  was 
white  and  languid,  would  not  exert  herself 
to  speak,  and  it  fell  to  Alyt  to  entertain 
their  guest. 

Quintin's  heart  beat  so  loudly  in  his  ears 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  gathered  what 
she  told  him  :    how  her  father  had  been 
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sent  for  on  a  sudden  to  the  town-house, 
on  urgent  business  of  the  city;  while  her 
mother,  gone  out  to  visit  the  sick  folk,  had 
assuredly  been  detained  beyond  what  she 
looked  for.  He  sat  down  at  her  bidding, 
and,  by  degrees,  his  agitation  ceased,  and 
he  could  begin  to  look  at  her  and  feel 
anew  how  sweet  and  beautiful  she  was. 
even  more  beautiful  than  his  image  of  her, 
with  more  shining  hair,  with  bluer  eyes, 
and  a  more  witching  smile. 

"My  mother  loves  the  streets  of  Ant- 
werp," she  said.  "  All  this  fair  day  she  has 
walked  to  and  fro  in  them,  save  for  service 
at  the  Cathedral.  To  be  sure,  her  thoughts 
are  on  the  poor  !  Do  you  like  to  walk  in 
streets?" 

"  I  do  :  I  love  the  streets  of  a  city," 
answered  Quintin.  "  I  love  much  to  look 
at  the  faces  of  men  and  women,  and  to 
spell  them  out  if  I  can,  for  each  face  is  like 
the  index  of  a  book  of  wonders." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  not  so  deep  of  thought," 
laughed  Alyt,  "  and  I  love  the  country  best. 
This  afternoon  we  went  with  my  nurse  to 
walk  outside  the  walls,  and  there  was  such 
a  good  air  and  such  sunshine  and  pleasant 
grass  and  trees.  I  wondered  at  myself  for 
coming  back  into  this  narrow  place,  with 
all  these  crooked  lanes  of  houses,  where 
one  may  not  stir  without  a  pomander  for 
fear  of  evil  smells.  Formerly  my  father 
the  ught  as  we  do  and  would  walk  with  us, 
but  now  he  has  changed  his  mind.  I  think 
it's  since  he  has  been  .a  senator,  for,  you 
know,  it  is  the  fashion  among  the  senators  to 
care  for  nothing  but  the  city ;  and  haVe  you 
not  found — for  I  see  you  are  much  of  a 
thinker  and  philosopher — that  men  cannot 
long  continue  in  anything,  if  others  of  their 
own  kind  will  not  bear  them  company  ?  " 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Quintin,  smiling  at 
her.  "  Yet  am  I  somewhat  astonished  that 
you  should  so  soon  have  discovered  it." 

**  I  did  not  discover  it ;  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  so,"  said  Alyt,  "  though  to  be  sure 
'twas  I  myself  that  applied  it  to  him ;  and 
I  have  of  my  own  wisdom  discovered  that 
men  do  never  apply  their  observations  on 
human  nature  to  themselves.  And  now, 
will  you  not  tell  me  how  you  are  pleased 
with  Antwerp  ?     My  father's  friends  say  it 


is  a  rising  city ;  they  say  we  may  yet  rivaF 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  not  only  in  wealth  and 
merchandise,  but  also  in  the  arts.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  us  ?  " 

"I  praise  your  city  much,"  said  he. 
"  There  can  surely  be  none  greater  in  the 
world  for  shipping  and  merchandise.  A 
man  told  me  but  yesterday  that  you  have 
daily  five  hundred  keels  coming  into  your 
port,  and  five  hundred  waggons  passing  ir> 
through  your  gates.  And  you  have  much 
energy  and  wit  strong  and  ripe  among  you. 
I  have  thought  that  Antwerp  is  now  but  at 
the  beginning  of  a  prosperity  and  magnifi- 
cence which  shall  be  without  a  rival" 

"Well  said!  Well  said!"  cried  Alyt, 
merrily.  "  I  am  glad  you  think  so  well  of 
us.  And  was  it  because  of  the  rumours  of 
our  prosperity  that  you  yourself  came  to 
Antwerp,  for  they  say  you  are  fron^ 
Louvain  ?  " 

"Partly  it  was  so,"  answered  Quintin. 
"  I  have  a  brother  who  is,  as  I  am,  a  worker 
in  iron.  He  is  the  elder,  and,  since  but 
one  of  us  could  make  his  livelihood  in 
Louvain,  it  was  just  that  he  should  there 
continue  my  father's  name  and  work,  and 
that  I,  the  younger,  should  go  forth  to  seek 
fortune.  So,  being  told  of  the  increase  of 
Antwerp  and  the  demand  in  it  for  all  kinds 
of  craftsmanship,  I  betook  myself  hither." 

"  And  my  father  says  you  are  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,"  she  said  kindly, 
"  for  the  burghers  of  Antwerp  will  value 
your  beautiful  work,  and  you  will  make 
your  fortune  among  us  with  ease.  We 
have  heard  so  many  praises  of  your  canopy 
that  was  dedicated  last  Sunday.  Ah  !  and 
now  I  remember  that  in  the  early 
morning  as  we  went  to  Mass,  we  found 
you  looking  at  it.  Pray,  what  were  you 
thinking  of  it  ?  Were  you  admiring  your 
work  ?     Are  you  well  satisfied  with  it  ?  " 

Though  she  said  these  last  words  play- 
fully, a  little  blush  rose  in  Alyt's  cheek,  and 
Quintin  blushed  too.  Both  were  at  that 
moment  aware  of  a  link  between  them ;  it 
was  ever  so  slight  a  link — a  mere  interchange 
of  glances  ;  yet  it  existed,  and  now  faintly 
touched  the  consciousness  of  each. 

"  Since  so  many  good  judges  have  spoken 
well  of   it,"  said    he,   with  a    somewhat 
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diffident  air,  "it  would  ill  become  me 
on  my  part  to  call  it  very  ill  done.  Yet  I 
hope  to  do  better." 

"  And  are  not  your  kinsfolk  in  Louvain 
very  proud  of  you?"  asked  Alyt,  girlish 
curiosity  quite  overcoming  her  embarrass- 
ment. "Have  you  any  sisters?  And  how 
old  are  they  ?  " 

"  I  have  one  sister,  Catherine,'*  answered 
he.  "She  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
grave  and  wise  beyond  her  years.  Some- 
times I  fear " 

He  checked  himself;,  it  was  not  wise  to 
formulate  such  fears  as  he  now  and  again 
felt  for  his  sister.  The  church  of  those 
days  had  many  ears  and  gained  information 
by  many  innocent  tongues;  the  name  of 
heretic  was  easily  branded,  even  on  a  young 
girl,  and  already  carried  some  danger  with 
it.  Later  on,  this  Catherine  and  her 
husband  did  indeed  lose  their  lives,  for  the 
crime  of  reading  the  Bible. 

"  Are  you  afraid  she  will  die  early  from 
having  grown  perfect  too  soon  ?  "  cried  Alyt, 
when  he  paused.  "  But  do  not  be  alarmed, 
for  when  a  maid's  heart  is  grown  faint  with 
too  much  wisdom,  it  fails  not  to  find  rest 
in  folly  for  a  change." 

"  You,  yourself,  seem  marvellously  wise," 
remarked  Quintin  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  she  laughing.  "  How 
should  I  not  be  ?  My  father  is  learned  in 
the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  my  mother 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  next ;  therefore  I,  who 
gather  from  both  their  wisdoms,  am 
monstrous  wise." 

At  this  moment  Mistress  van  Tuylt 
returned,  and  her  husband  coming  in  soon 
after,  they  all  went  to  supper. 

Both  husband  and  wife  greeted  Quintin 
kindly,  and  were  kind  in  their  talk  to 
him,  yet  they  hardly  treated  him  as  an 
equal  as  Alyt  had  done,  and  Master 
van  Tuylt  even  allowed  himself  to  make 
one  or  two  jests  upon  the  smith's  fine 
new  clothes. 

But  Quintin  Matsys  was  not  a  man  to  be 
easily  daunted  by  such  things  as  these.  He 
ignored  the  jests,  and  took  his  part  in  the 
conversation  with  courtesy  and  ready  wit, 
and  by-and-by  he  made  such  progress  in 
the  fovour  of  van  Tuylt  that,  siipper  being 


ended,  he   was   asked   to   come   into   the- 
studio. 

"  It  may  be  you  are  astonished  to  hear 
that  I  am  something  of  a  painter,  and  have 
a  studio  here,"  said  the  worthy  man.  "  I 
grant  you  I  am  but  an  amateur.  I  was  not 
suffered  to  paint  in  my  youth  when  I  might 
have  learned  to  do  somewhat,  and  now 
that  I  have  my  leisure  and  means  for 
painting,  why  my  hands  are  too  unskilled 
to  carry  out  my  purpose  and  too  old  and 
stiff  to  learn  any  better.  Yet  you  may  find 
one  or  two  things  worth  a  passing  glance — 
worth,  shall  we  say,  being  seen  and  for- 
gotten again.  Alyt,  do  you  take  a  lamp 
and  light  us  to  the  studio." 

Alyt  obeyed  with  the  gay  alacrity  which 
was  one  of  her  charms.  She  went  before 
them  into  the  studio,  carrying  the  lamp, 
and  the  light  of  it  shone  wondrously  through 
her  red-gold  hair. 

Van  Tuylt's  studio  was  a  large  and  lofty 
room,  scrupulously  like  that  of  a  professed 
artist.  There  were  several  easels  in  it,  with 
his  work  upon  them,  and  a  stand  for 
models ;  and  surrounding  these  was  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  rich  tapestries 
and  shawls,  bits  of  brocade  and  velvet,  of 
armour  and  jewel-work,  and  embroidery ; 
antique  pots,  lamps,  drinking-cups,  horns, 
and  the  like ;  and  rows  of  canvases  leaning, 
up  against  the  wall  with  their  backs  to  the 
room.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  correct  furniture, 
the  studio  did  indeed  testify  more  to  the 
zeal  of  an  amateur  than  to  the  skill  of  a 
painter.  Van  Tuylt's  pictures  were  but 
ambitious  daubs,  impatiently  and  ignorantly 
executed.  The  last  finished,  one  which  he 
was  eager  for  Quintin  to  see  and  approve, 
was  a  Holy  Family,  designed  for  an  altar- 
piece,  in  which  it  was  evident  that  his  wife 
had  been  his  model  for  the  Madonna ; 
while  an  angel  kneeling  in  the  fore- 
ground presented  a  distant  resemblance 
to  Alyt. 

Quintin's  eyes  discovered  this  latter  in  a 
moment,  and  strayed  to  Alyt  to  verify  the 
observation. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  she,  laughingly,  "  then  it 
must  be  like  me  after  all,  for  I  see  that 
you  have  recognised  it.  But  I  have  often 
told  my   father  'twas  a  folly  to  make  aa 
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angel  of  me,  who  am  nowise  angelic  but 
very  much  a  poor  human  maiden." 

Now  here,  as  the  roguish  Alyt  knew  well, 
was  the  opportunity  for  a  pretty  speech,  had 
Quintin  but  the  art  to  use  it.  But 
Quin  tin's  love  for  her  was  long  gone  past 
the  time  of  pretty  speeches,  if  they  could 
ever  have  been  possible  to  him  ;  it  was  to 
him  a  very  fine  and  serious  thing,  and  he 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  making  a 
pretty  speech  to  a  real  angel  as  to  her.  He 
only  looked  at  her  in  answer  with  so  much 
expression  in  his  eyes  that  she  felt  a  little 
fluttered  and  alarmed,  though  the  look 
was  reverential  enough.  She  turned  away, 
and  presently  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

And  it  was  then  that  Alyt  began  to 
suspect  the  truth.  It  was  by  no  means  the 
first  time  such  a  thing  had  happened  to 
her ;  nor  was  Quintin  the  first  young  man 
of  whose  love  she  had  become  aware.  But 
it  was  the  first  time  she  herself  had  felt  as 
she  was  feeling  now — all  stirred  and 
quivering,  and  a  little  unhappy,  and  yet 
strangely  and  inexpressibly  joyful. 

"  Father  says  there  is  power  in  him,"  she 
kept  saying  to  herself  as  if  in  excuse.  "  I 
am  sure  some  day  he  will  be  great — but 
really  and  truly  great." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

DURING  that  summer  Quintin  Matsys 
was  often  a  guest  at  the  table  of  Master 
van  Tuylt,  and  the  good  burgher's  counten- 
ance procured  him  not  only  much  work  in 
the  fashioning  of  fine  canopies  and  railings 
of  iron,  but  also  some  acquaintance  with  the 
wealthier  society  of  Antwerp.  This  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  himself  to  the  faction  of 
the  rich  had,  however,  no  charms  for 
Quintin  Matsys,  who  preserved  a  silent 
independence.  His  sympathies  had  their 
root  in  his  religious  free-thought  and  were 
all  on  the  side  of  liberty  against  authority ; 
but  they  were  not,  during  that  year,  very 
actively  engaged  for  any  public  question, 
his  mind  being  pre-occupied  by  other  and 
nearer  concerns  than  the  welfare  of  the 
municipality  of  Antwerp,  or  the  proper 
control  of  her  turbulent  lower  orders. 

He  worked  hard  and  long  at  his  craft.    He 
became  master  of  a  larger  forge  and  work- 


shop, and  of  a  greater  number  of  workmen. 
His  store  •(  gold  pieces  increased  daily, 
and  daily  he  could  feel  his  footing  in  the 
city  grown  firmer.  Yet  he  lodged,  as  at 
the  first,  in  a  little  house  on  the  wall;  he 
toiled  with  his  own  hands  among  his  work- 
men; and  his  love  of  accuracy  and  of 
perfect  workmanship  grew  ever  more 
exacting.  He  had  a  contempt  for  men 
who  were  easy  with  themselves,  and  though 
he  could  be  merry  at  an  occasional  carouse, 
and  liked  a  holiday,  so  it  befell  not  too 
often,  in  general  he  concentrated  not  only 
his  time  but  his  thought  upon  his  work. 
So  well-formed  in  him  was  this  habit,  that 
it  did  not  give  way  even  before  his  love 
of  Alyt ;  yet  this  love  grew  ever  greater  in 
depth  and  strength,  and  kept  his  heart  full 
of  sweetness  and  longing. 

The  smith's  industry  and  prosperity 
served  as  an  excuse  to  van  Tuylt  for  his 
own  goodwill  towards  one  whom  he  con- 
sidered his  inferior  in  degree.  That 
impression  of  latent  power  in  the  young 
man,  which  first  attracted  his  interest,  was 
much  enhanced  upon  a  better  acquaintance. 
He  became  more  and  more  desirous  of 
his  company,  and  expectant  of  great  things 
from  him ;  though  what  these  should  be 
he  did  not  precisely  know. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Alyt  and 
Quintin  Matsys  were  often  in  one  another's 
company. 

The  family  of  Alyt,  though  kind,  were 
yet  not  attentive  to  one  another.  Her 
father  was  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  loved 
to  see  it  dressed  out  in  fine  stuffs  and  fair 
colours ;  with  what  might  be  passing  in 
the  heart  that  beat  beneath  these  he  did 
not  concern  himself.  Mistress  van  Tuylt 
thought  only  of  her  son,  of  her  devotions, 
and  of  the  poor;  while  Joanna,  delicate 
and  pining,  had  not  entirely  escaped  the 
invalid's  danger  of  selfishness  and  thought 
of  little  outside  her  own  sensations. 

So  it  happened  that  a  change  came  over 
Alyt  without  anyone  noticing  it  When 
Quintin  was  absent  she  grew  thoughtfully 
still  and  dreamy.  From  being  active  and 
observant  she  became  forgetful,  and  would 
look  at  things  for  'a  long  time  together 
\^nthout  seeing  them.     Then,  at  intervals, 
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she  would  have  fits  of  wild  hilarity ;  and 
again  she  would  be  depressed  and  sad. 
She  often  felt  restless  without  knowing  why, 
and  at  such  times  she  was  wont  to  go  and 
kneel  in  a  chapel  in  the  Cathedral,  and  try 
to  quiet  herself  by  praying.  This  restless- 
ness was  quite  new  in  her  experience,  and 
her  prayers  did  not  help.  And  with  all 
this  she  was  so  happy  as  she  had  never 
been  in  her  life  before;  and  she  grew 
prettier  every  day.  When  Quintin  was 
there  she  seemed  to  get  back  some  of  her 
old  self-possession  and  high  spirit  Especially 
in  the  earlier  days  of  their  acquaintance 
she  would  talk  to  him  teasingly;  con- 
tradict him  and  laugh  at  his  gravity. 
But  she  was  so  young,  and  in  her  nature  so 
frank  that  she  could  not  long  conceal  her 
secret  from  his  quick  eyes.  She  could  not 
help  the  colour  that  leapt  into  her  face,  nor 
the  swift  brightening  of  her  eyes  when  he 
approached.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of 
her  gayest  talk  with  him,  she  would  sud- 
denly be  embarrassed,  and  redden,  and  fall 
silent;  and  when,  by  any  happy  chance, 
his  hand  touched  hers,  she  would  turn  white 
and  tremble.  And  it  may  be  supposed 
that  such  a  chance  as  that  did  not  leave 
him  unmoved  either.  By-and-by,  not  only 
did  he  know  that  he  had  her  heart,  but  she 
came  to  know  that  he  knew  it.  At  first 
this  made  her  rather  frightened  and 
ashamed,  but  in  a  little  time  the  painfulness 
of  it  disappeared,  and  she  became  all  the 
happier  for  it. 

And  all  this  was  brought  to  pass  in  the 
course  of  many  months,  and  in  silence. 

At  last,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1490, 
Quintin  Matsys,  having  done  a  great  piece 
of  work  and  received  the  price  of  it,  and 
having  promise  of  sufficient  work  for 
another  year,  and  being  now  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  leading  households  of 
Antwerp,  and  received  among  them  with 
esteem  and  kindness,  set  his  mind  firmly  to 
speak  out,  and  ask  the  hand  of  Alyt  from 
her  father.  He  could  wait  no  longer, 
either  for  more  wealth  or  for  higher 
station. 

So  on  the  afternoon  of  the  festival  of  St. 
Mark,   there  being  no  work  to  be   done, 
Quintin  betook   himself  to  the  house  of 
No.  15.    New  Series.    June,  1904. 


Master  van  Tuylt,  and  found  him  in  nis 
studio.  And  then  and  there,  with  a  flush 
on  his  face,  yet  with  composed  voice  and  a 
steady  look,  he  asked  the  said  Master  van 
Tuylt  to  give  him  Alyt,  his  daughter. 

Van  Tuylt,  when  the  sense  of  the  words 
came  home  to  his  understanding,  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  and  gazed  open- 
mouthed  at  the  speaker.  Then  his 
astonishment  was  succeeded  by  a  mighty 
wrath  at  this  presumption.  To  consider 
Quintin  to  be  a  young  man  of  singular  gifts 
and  power  and  to  give  him  his  countenance, 
was  one  thing;  to  make  him  one  of  his 
family  and  give  him  his  daughter  was 
another ;  and  so  the  wealthy  burgher  and 
member  of  the  Senate  of  Antwerp  told  the 
smith  roundly,  as  soon  as  he  could  fetch  the 
voice  to  do  so. 

Quintin  listened  in  silence,  his  pride 
forbidding  alike  parley  or  complaint.  But 
his  face  grew  white,  and  van  Tuylt  himself, 
when  he  had  given  vent  to  the  worst  of 
his  anger,  was  sorry  to  see  what  pain  he 
was  dealing.  He  changed  his  manner, 
and  laid  a  patronising  hand  on  Quintin's 
shoulder. 

"Nay,"  said  he.  "Nay;  I  like  you  full 
well.  Master  Quintin  Matsys;  but  Alyt  is 
my  jewel,  and  I  will  not  have  her  set  in 
iron.  She  shall  not  marry  a  smith,  be  he 
never  so  skilful  and  famous,  as  I  allow  you 
to  be.  Alyt  shall  marry  a  painter — a  great 
painter — the  greatest  in  Antwerp;  and 
none  but  a  painter.  (Ay,  and  I  think  I 
know  well  enough  who  he  is  will  win  her.) 
But  not  a  smith.  Do  you  stick  to  your 
trade.  Master  Quintin,  and  forgive  an  old 
man  if  he  bids  you  remember  your  place, 
and  not  meddle  with  what  is  too  high  for 
you." 

Quintin  took  his  leave  almost  without 
speech,  and  went  out  into  the  street.  He 
was  by  temperament  an  artist,  and  though 
a  life  of  steady  work  had  given  him  the 
habit  of  equanimity,  yet  he  carried  in  his 
breast  the  artist's  capacity  for  intense 
suffering  and  despair.  A  rebound  would 
come  in  good  time,  but  for  the  present, 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  youth  and  his 
nature,  he  was  deeply,  bitterly,  unhappy. 
He  went  by  the  canopy  he  had  made,  and 
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cast  an  angry,  scornful  glance  upon  it. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he  entered 
the  Cathedral.  The  great  building  with 
its  mighty  aisles  seemed  all  deserted,  save 
for  the  play  of  sunlight  and  shadow 
through  the  windows,  as  a  showery  April 
wind  drove  clouds  over  the  sky.  Quintin 
made  his  way  to  the  chapel  where  he  knew 
that  Mistress  van  Tuylt  usually  went  to 
to  pray;  and  there,  to  his  astonishment — 
for  he  knew  nothing  of  this  new  way  of 
hers — he  found  Alyt,  kneeling  all  by 
herself. 

He  knelt  beside  her. 

She  did  not  look  up  at  first ;  but  by-and- 
by  the  consciousness  of  who  it  was  beside 
her  grew  too  strong.  She  lifted  her  face  out 
of  her  hands,  and  looked  at  him. 

"  You  must  go  away,"  she  said  abruptly, 
feeling  that  she  ought  to  be  displeased 
with  him,  though  she  was  not. 

"  I  am  going  away  soon,"  said  he,  "  but 
I  thought  I  could  trust  to  the  pity  of 
your  heart  to  say  farewell  to  me." 

His  eyes  looked  deep  into  hers,  and 
she  saw  how  full  of  misery  and  hopelessness 
they  were. 

"  You  are  going  away  ?  and  you  are 
miserable.  What  has  happened?"  she 
said.     "  Tell  me." 

"  I  have  seen  your  father.  I  have  asked 
of  him  the  one  thing  in  the  world  I  desire 
with  all  my  soul  and  with  all  my  life — and 
he  refuses  it." 

Her  face  grew  rose-red.  With  an  eager 
movement  she  turned  her  glad,  tear-filled 
eyes  up  to  the  image  before  which  they 
were  kneeling.    • 

"  Why  did  he  refuse  it  ? "  she  asked  at 
length. 

"  He  said  you  were  his  jewel,  and  not  to 
be  set  in  iron.  I  am  naught  but  a  smith.  He 
said  you  are  to  marry  a  painter,  the  greatest 
painter  in  Antwerp.  I  am  not  high 
enough." 

Alyt  drew  a  long  breath,  rose,  and  stood 
looking  down  at  him.  He  looked  up  at 
her,  with  his  face  full  of  humble  longing 
and  pain.  The  pain  hurt  her  so  much  it 
made  her  lips  quiver ;  but  she  held  out  her 
hand  with  a  tender  smile, 

"  Come,"  she  said. 


He  rose  and  they  went  together  into  the 
south  porch. 

Alyt  looked  right  and  left,  into  the 
Cathedral,  along  the  street,  up  at  the 
windows.     No  one  in  sight. 

"  Now,  quick  !  "  she  said,  "kiss  me." 

He  seized  her  in  his  arms  ;  she  let  him 
kiss  her  lips,  her  eyes,  and  her  red-gold 
hair ;  and  she  shyly,  once  or  twice,  kissed 
him  back. 

"  There,  that  will  do,"  she  said.  "  That 
means  that — that  I'll  be  your  wife,  and  no 
one  else's — because  I  love  you  and  no  one 
else.  And  now  go  away  and  make  yourself 
a  painter ;  be  the  greatest  painter  of 
Antwerp.     I'll  wait ! " 

She  laughed,  half  roguishly,  half  in  tears» 
and  crying  softly,  "good-bye,  good-bye," 
and  motioning  him  not  to  follow  her,  she 
ran  out  of  the  porch  and  turned  towards 
her  father's  house. 

CHAPTER  V. 

IN  the  city  of  Lou  vain  was  a  large, 
ancient,  gabled  house,  well  known  and 
loved  by  all  the  citizens.  It  was  at  that 
time  the  home  of  their  great  painter,  Dierick 
Bouts,  and  in  it  was  a  studio,  which  was 
also  a  school  of  painting.  This  was  the 
resort  of  many  eager  and  promising  young 
men,  anxious  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  their 
master  Dierick,  and  of  Roger  Van  der 
Weyden ;  and  to  catch  a  spark  of  their 
spirit  if  possible,  as  well  as  learn  their  skill 
in  dainty  landscapes,  their  mastery  of  deep 
and  pure  colouring,  the  quaint  delicacy  of 
their  figure-drawing,  and  the  richness  and 
care  with  which  they  set  down  the  minuter 
details  of  their  work. 

One  spring  morning,  a  year  after  the  day 
when  he  and  Alyt  had  kissed  one  another 
in  the  porch  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Antwerp, 
Quintin  Matsys  was  standing  before  an  easel 
in  this  studio.  He  wore  a  rough  blouse  of 
greyish  yellow  linen,  with  a  dark  red  cap 
upon  his  head.  His  erect  and  stalwart 
figure  was  perhaps  grown  more  slender  than 
it  had  been,  and  his  strong  hands  were 
whiter  and  more  slender  too.  As  for  his 
face,  it  was  serious  and  thoughtful  still,  with 
a  more  searching  keenness  in  the  eyes ;  but 
it  was  also  gayer,  more  light-hearted.     The 
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happiness  and  the  power  in  it  had  both 
been  increased  by  this  last  year  of  living, 
and  as  he  worked  his  look  had  in  it 
the  supreme  joyfulness  and  clearness  of 
a  man  who  has  found  the  thing  he 
was  made  to  do,  and  is  doing  it  at  a 
good  moment. 

The  work  under  his  hand  was  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child.  It  is  not  one 
of  his  extant  works.  He  painted  it  as  a 
present  for  Alytj  and  every  thought  and 
touch  that  went  to  the  making  of  it  were  to 
him  instinct  with  his  love  for  her. 

The  Madonna  was  seated  on  a  throne, 
supported  by  pillars  of  rich  gold  work  and 
having  arms  of  gold.  Behind  her  was  a 
hanging  of  many-hued  tapestry  inwrought 
with  jewels  marvellously  painted,  and 
behind  this  again  was  a  distant  landscape 
with  a  winding  river  and  a  road,  and  the 
towers  of  Jerusalem  (only  'twas  drawn  like 
Antwerp),  all  seen  under  a  faint  but  bright 
blue  sky.  The  Madonna  was  clothed  in  a 
robe  of  deep  sapphire  blue,  bordered  with 
jewel-work,  cast  over  an  inner  vesture  of 
white,  with  a  border  of  gold.  The  Child 
was  standing  on  her  knee,  upheld  by  her 
hands.  The  little  white  body,  with  its 
rounded  baby  limbs,  was  handled  with  a 
wonderful  science  and  reverence,  and  the 
infant  face,  looking  full  and  gravely  at  the 
spectator,  had  the  suggestion  of  majesty  and 
wisdom  which  the  painters  of  that  day 
commonly  tried  to  impart  to  it.  True  to 
his  opinions,  Quintin  had  made  the  whole 
meaning  and  glory  of  his  work  centre  in  the 
Child.  The  Mother — a  young,  tender, 
beautiful  face,  bending  slightly  under  its 
blue  drapery — had  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Him ; 
and  Quintin  had  taxed  all  his  strength  to 
render  her  look  of  adoration,  touched  with 
something  of  far-off  sorrow. 

He  was  now  adding  the  very  last  strokes 
to  this  picture,  working  with  such  minute 
delicacy,  that  his  hand  could  hardly  be 
seen  to  move. 

Presently  his  master  came  into  the 
studio.  Quintin  heard  him,  stayed  his 
work  and  half  turned  round.  Dierick 
Bouts  made  a  hasty  sign  to  him  to  go  on, 
and  as  Quintin  fell  back  into  his  work, 
he  came  and  stood  behind  him. 


The  elder  man's  face  was  thin  and  wasted ; 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  keen,  dark 
eyes,  and  the  great  shaggy  eyebrows  which 
never  for  one  moment  were  still.  The 
expression  of  his  mouth  was  sweet  and  yet 
irritable;  his  whole  mien  and  carriage 
betokened  nerves  highly  strung,  and  worn 
with  being  much  played  upon.  As  Quintin 
made  a  movement  to  touch  another  part  of 
the  canvas — 

"  Let  be,"  said  Dierick  Bouts.  "  That 
suffices.  Your  picture  is  finished.  Do  not 
touch  it  again." 

His  voice,  though  a  note  of  nervous 
impatience  might  be  heard  in  it,  was 
unusually  clear  and  beautiful. 

Quintin  stepped  back  a  pace  to  look  at 
his  work. 

"Are  you  satisfied?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

Dierick  Bouts  examined  the  picture 
attentively  without  answering.  Then  "  You 
have  learned  much  from  me.  Master 
Quintin  Matsys,"  he  said.  "Tis  I  have 
given  you  your  draughtsmanship,  and  your 
knowledge  of  pigments.  All  this  dainty 
borderwork  you  have  from  me,  and  I 
taught  you  how  to  give  your  landscapes 
air  to  breathe  (you  were  not  over  swift  to 
catch  the  trick  of  that !)  Not  one  of  my 
tricks,  with  brush  or  pencil  or  varnish,  have 
I  withheld  from  you  ;  you  know  them  all. 
You  owe  me  much.  Master  Quintin ;  and 
you  should  remember  something  of  it, 
when  you  leave  me  these  next  days  to  go 
and  work  for  yourself  at  Antwerp." 

"  Remember  ! "  cried  Quintin,  "  remem- 
ber !  Dear  Master  Bouts,  and  how  can 
you  bid  me  remember  ?  How  could  I 
forget  what  you  have  done  for  me  ?  Who 
but  you  was  good  to  me  when  my  father 
and  kinsfolk  jeered  at  me  for  turning  my 
back  upon  my  own  success  that  I  had  won, 
and  coming  back  here  to  Louvain  to  be 
a  prentice  again  ?  Did  I  not  come  to  you 
in  great  discouragement,  ay,  and  in  fear 
too,  lest,  leaving  a  craft  I  had  made  my 
own,  I  should  prove  but  a  halfling  at  any 
other?  If  in  one  year  my  kinsfolk  are 
silenced,  and  my  way  is  clear  before  me, 
whom  but  you  do  I  thank  ?  Dear  Master, 
believe  what  I  tell  you,  I  could  not  speak 
out  to  you  all  the  thankfulness  towards  you 
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there  is  in  my  heart ;  but  I  could  not 
forget  it  till  I  forgot  myself." 

"Good,  good!  It  is  well!  You  speak 
prettily  ! "  said  the  master,  smiling  whim- 
sically. "But  you  will  suffer  me  all  the 
same  to  have  my  say,  for  I  have  not  yet 
finished.  And,  Master  Quintin,  what  I 
would  say  is  this  :  You  do,  indeed,  owe  me 
somewhat,  but  there  is  more  which  you 
have  and  do  not  owe  me.  Ay,  what  you 
owe  me  is  small  by  comparison.  I  count 
myself  wrong  in  saying,  'tis  I  have  made  a 
painter  of  you." 

"Nay,  nay,"  cried  Quintin,  hastily,  a 
generous  colour  flushing  his  cheek.  "  Dear 
Master,  I  entreat  you  not  to  speak  so. 
Without  you  I  had  been  nothing." 

"  And  I  will  tell  you,"  continued  Dierick 
Bouts,  without  heeding  him,  "  what  princi- 
pal things  they  are  which  you  do  not  owe 
to  me,  but  to  a  gift  of  God  in  your  own 
mind;  and  it  is  these  which  you  will  above  all 
preserve  and  use.  You  have  first  the  double 
gift  of  Insight  and  Memory,  whence  springs 
the  blossom  Imagination ;  and,  secondly, 
you  have  the  gift  of  Boldness  ;  and,  thirdly, 
you  have  the  gift  of  the  Love  of  Perfection. 
I  am  glad  of  you,"  he  went  on,  "  I  am  glad 
of  you  !  Van  der  Weyden  is  gone — and  1, 
too,  shall  go  soon.  There  be  many  tracers 
of  lines  and  workers  in  paint,  but  the 
tradition  van  Eyck  hath  left  us  asks  more 
than  cunning  fingers  to  handle  it.  And  you 
shall  be  the  next,  Quintin  Matsys,  you  shall 
be  the  next !  You  shall  become  a  great 
painter,  and  shall  hold  up  the  lamp  of  van 
Eyck  to  your  generation,  and  hand  it  on  to 
one  who  is  worthy  to  follow  you,  even  as  I 
hand  it  on  to  you.  Only  be  wary  and  keep 
your  gifts  unspotted  from  the  world  as 
heaven  gave  them  to  you." 

Quintin  flung  himself  speechless  on  his 
master's  neck.  So  great  a  hope  he  had 
never  yet  dared  to  imagine ;  beside  the  joy 
of  the  work  before  him,  even  the  love  of 
Alyt  seemed  for  one  moment  dim  and  far 
away. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

SIX  or  seven  days  after  Quintin  Matsys 
had  finished  his  Madonna,  he  set  out 
to  go  to  Antwerp;  and  as  he  went  along 


the  road  carrying  the  picture  in  his  arm, 
his  heart  was  fuller  than  ever  of  the 
thought  and  the  love  of  Alyt,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  or  heard  of  since  he  kissed 
her  a  year  ago. 

And  it  chahted  that  Alyt,  who  loved 
him  as  much  as  ever,  and  thought  of  him 
more  or  less  all  day  long,  was  just  at  that 
time  specially  taken  up  with  loving  and 
thinking.  • 

For  some  time  ago,  there  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene  that  young  painter,  whose 
existence  Master  van  Tuylt  had  hinted 
of  to  Quintin  as  worthy  to  marry  her,  a 
certain  Master  Vranz  Floris,  somewhat  less 
of  stature  than  herself,  who  talked 
learnedly  of  the  arts,  was  exceedingly 
choice  in  his  attire,  and  who  painted 
not  often  but  passably  well. 

Now  Alyt,  being  an  honest  maiden,  who 
had  never  yet  concealed  anything  she  had 
done  from  her  parents,  had  in  the  first 
excitement  of  acknowledged  love  run 
straight  home  and  told  her  father  and 
mother  how  she  and  Quintin  Matsys  had 
vowed  fidelity  to  one  another  in  the  porch 
of  Notre  Dame.  Of  the  kissing,  it  must 
be  confessed,  she  made  no  mention  ;  but 
they  were  none  the  less  bitterly  displeased 
with  her,  calling  her  many  hard  names, 
such  as  "  bqld  hussy,"  and  the  like,  and 
shutting  her  up  in  her  room  to  be  fed  on 
bread  and  water  for  a  week.  In  this  last 
measure,  however,  they  were  not  well 
advised,  for  Quintin  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  have  the  power  of  swaying  the 
hearts  of  others  when  absent  as  much  as, 
or  more  than,  when  present.  Alyt,  all  by 
herself  in  her  little  bedroom,  had  but  the 
more  leisure  for  her  heart  to  dwell  upon 
him  and  cherish  his  remembrance,  and  to 
strengthen  her  determination  not  on  any 
account  to  forsake  him. 

So  when  the  week  was  over  she  came 
down  no  more  penitent  than  she  had  gone 
up  ;  but  with  the  prudence  about  her  that 
she  forced  herself,  so  far  as  she  could,  to 
behave  as  if  she  had  never  known  Quintin 
Matsys. 

The  year  passed  very  slowly  with  her. 
Her  love  was  very  strong  and  faithful,  and 
she  often  suffered  greatly  from  the  longing 
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to  see  Quintin  again.  She  had  not  even  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  bit  of  writing  from 
him.  For  want  of  anything  better  she 
would  look  at  and  touch  the  iron  balcony 
rail  he  had  made  for  h-r  father,  and  loiter 
about  the  draw-well  to  look  at  his  canopy. 

And  now  this  evening  she  was  full  of 
displeasure  and  worry.  Six  months  ago 
her  father — who,  after  the  punishment  was 
over  had  never  alluded  to  her  wrong-doing 
again — had  called  her  to  come  into  the 
studio. 

"  Alyt,  my  child,"  said  he,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  and  with  a  solemn  mien.  "  I  have 
somewhat  of  importance  to  say  to  you." 

She  coloured  a  little  in  alarm,  but  was 
silent.  Her  father  smiled  at  her  with 
approving  eyes.  Decidedly  she  had  grown 
more  beautiful,  more  womanly  this  last 
year.     He  felt  loving  and  proud  of  her. 

"You  have  marked  that  Master  Franz 
Floris  comes  often  of  late  to  see  us,  and 
you  know  that  he  is  a  good  friend  of  mine," 
said  he. 

Alyt  murmured  assent,  and  looked  still 
more  alarmed. 

"  Well,  child,  I  will  not  make  a  long  tale 
of  it.  Master  Franz  Floris  desires  to  have 
you  for  his  wife,  and  I  have  given  him  my 
consent  to  it." 

"  I  will  not  have  him,"  said  Alyt,  sharply 
and  resolutely.  "  I  like  him  not.  He  is 
frivolous,  empty,  and  little.  I  like  him  not, 
and  I  will  not  have  him." 

"Tut,  tut,"  said  her  father.  "What  a 
shrewish  tongue  it  is !  But  have  your 
pettishness  out,  child — 'twill  be  all  the  safer. 
And  as  for  what  you  say  concerning  Master 
Floris,  he  is  a  man  of  substance,  and  a 
painter ;  he  will  by-and-by  be  the  greatest 
painter  in  Antwerp.  He  hath  asked  me 
for  thee  and  I  have  given  thee,  so  there's 
an  end  of  it." 

"  For  all  that,  sir,  I  will  never  have  him," 
said  Alyt.  "  And  you  have  forgotten  that 
1  gave  my  promise  to  Master  Quintin 
Matsys,  whom  I  truly  love,  and  who  is  gone 
away  to  make  himself  a  painter." 

"  What ! "  cried  her  father,  in  sudden 
anger,  jumping  up  from  his  chair.  "  What 
is  this  you  dare  to  say  to  me?  Do  you 
think    I     will     stand     this?       Alyt,"    he 


continued,  mastering  himself  somewhat, 
"  be  not  a  fool.  Be  a  maid  of  sense.  This 
is  now  new  to  thee ;  go  away  then  quietly 
and  think  upon  it.  I  threaten  thee  not ; 
yet  thou  would'st  do  well  to  remember 
that  I  can  be  angry." 

"  Ay,  and  for  me,  I  can  be  obstinate," 
answered  Alyt,  with  angrily  sparkling  eyes. 
"  Quintin  I  love,  and  I  will  marry  him  or 
none.  And  your  Franz  Floris  will  I  not 
have." 

"  Thou'rt  a  saucy  jade.  Get  thee  to  thy 
room  and  think  upon  it,"  said  van  Tuylt, 
His  displeasure  of  the  moment  was  over; 
first,  because  it  amused  him  to  see  Alyt 
looking  so  pretty  in  her  girlish  anger ;  and 
next  because  he  counted  on  a  week  or  two 
of  Master  Floris'  courting  to  do  the  busi- 
ness after  all. 

He  had  reckoned  without  his  host, 
ho^^•ever.  Franz  Floris'  wooing  had  now 
gone  on  for  months,  and  yet  it  did  not 
prosper.  Alyt  flouted  him  and  made  a 
mock  of  him ;  though  to  be  sure  in  so 
correct  a  gallant  there  was  but  little  to 
make  a  mock  of. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Alyt  that  she 
looked  so  pretty  when  she  was  angry.  Her 
large  blue  eyes  shone  with  twice  their 
brightness,  and  it  even  seemed  as  if  her  red- 
gold  hair  rose  a  little  above  her  forehead, 
and  glistened  more ;  while  her  cheeks 
deepened  their  fine  rose  colour.  So 
Master  Franz  Floris,  who  liked  these  little 
fireworks  immensely,  often  consoled  him- 
self for  his  lack  of  progress  in  love-making, 
by  provoking  a  display  of  them.  It  must 
be  said  to  his  credit,  however,  that  he  con- 
trived to  keep  van  Tuylt  fairly  calm  and 
patient  towards  his  daughter. 

The  greatest  difference  between  Quintin 
Matsys  and  Franz  Floris  was  in  the  use 
each  would  make  of  a  day.  Alyt  was  her- 
self an  active,  busy  maiden,  and  she  had 
the  eyes  to  see,  and  the  wit  to  admire 
Quintin's  love  of  hard  work,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  things  he  accomplished.  Now 
Franz  Floris  accomplished  nothing,  and  for 
this  she  jeered  at  him  above  all. 

Out  of  all  this  had  come  Floris'  picture  of 
the  Fallen  Angels.  He  had  painted  it  to 
justify  himself,  in  the  intervals  of  working 
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at  a  series  of  large  canvases  ordered  by  the 
burghers  of  Antwerp  for  a  corridor  in  the 
town-house,  which  series,  it  seems,  they 
were  willing  to  wait  for;  and  well,  said 
Alyt,  they  might  be.  These  Fallen  Angels 
were  to  show  her  and  her  father  what  work 
he  both  could  and  would  do;  and  after 
talking  a  great  deal  about  them,  he  was  to 
bring  the  finished  picture  to  van  Tuylt's 
house  that  evening,  and  present  it  to  him 
for  his  collection  of  modern  paintings. 

Alyt  put  on  her  plainest  clothes,  and 
tired  her  hair  without  taking  any  trouble 
about  it.  She  was  wearied  to  death  with 
Franz  Floris  and  his  love-making,  and  his 
Fallen  Angels ;  and  the  feeling  that  there 
was  no  end  to  his  persistence  made  her 
dispirited  and  cross.  She  came  downstairs 
pouting,  with  a  heart  very  sore  indeed,  and 
longing  for  Quintin  Matsys.  Of  course  he 
would  some  day  be  a  great  painter,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  a  year,  she  knew, 
was  but  a  short  time  ;  but  it  was  all  so  very 
hard  and  disagreeable,  and  she  wanted  him 
so  badly  now,  at  once. 

A  messenger  had  come  she  found,  to  say 
that  Master  van  Tuylt  was  detained  at  the 
senate-house ;  he  would  not  be  back  for 
two  hours  or  more,  and  Master  Floris  would 
come  with  him  ;  and,  meanwhile,  he  had 
sent  the  famous  picture  by  the  hands  of  a 
servant.  Mistress  van  Tuylt  was  gone  to 
Vespers.  Joanna  lay  upstairs  sleeping;  she 
had  been  ill  all  day,  and  Alyt  had  been 
tending  her.  There  was  no  one  to  talk  to. 
Alyt  strayed  into  the  studio,  though  she 
knew  she  ought  to  go  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  work  at  her  embroidery  frame. 

Propped  up  upon  an  easel  was  a  picture 
covered  over,  and  a  ticket  pinned  upon  it, 
requesting,  in  Masted  Floris'  handwriting, 
that  the  cloth  might  not  be  removed. 

"  Stupid  :  **  said  Alyt,  petulantly.  "  What 
a  stupid  man  he  always  is  ! " 

And  with  that  she  pushed  off  the  cloth — 
and  there  were  the  Fallen  Angels. 

There  was  a  good  number  of  them,  and 
most  of  them  were  still  falling,  presenting 
every  imaginable  contortion  of  face  and  of 
body,  thrusting  out  arms  and  legs  at  her,  and 
clutching  fearfully  at  one  another.  Alyt 
stood  and  looked  at  them  for  some  time. 


"  It's  all  noise  about  nothing ;  they  are 
not  hurt,"  she  said  to  herself  at  length. 

She  was,  of  course,  not  really  a  critic  ; 
still,  she  had  that  feeling  for  art,  and  that 
intuition  into  what  was  right  or  wrong  in 
it,  which  was  so  common  in  the  more 
cultivated  circles  of  the  Netherlands  in 
those  days,  that  it  might  almost  be  pre- 
supposed in  a  person,  just  as  nowadays 
we  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  reading. 
Moreover,  Alyt,  though  she  did  not  paint 
herself,  had  much  of  her  father's  pleasure 
in  pictures,  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  well- 
informed  talk  about  them,  and  had  missed 
no  opportunities  of  seeing  what  Antwerp 
afforded.  And  so  it  was  not  with  quite 
ignorant  and  untutored  eyes  that  she  sur- 
veyed Master  Floris'  work.  She  was 
naturally  too  hard  upon  it,  in  virtue  both 
of  her  inexperience  and  of  her  dislike  of 
the  painter;  yet  she  was  not  altogether 
wrong  in  her  judgment 

"  It's  all  cold,"  she  went  on.  "  It  isn't 
real.  It  doesn't  mean  anything.  He 
painted  it,  not  because  he  felt  he  must, 
but  because  he  thought  he  had  better 
paint  something;  and  the  more  difficult 
the  better,  to  make  us  think  him  the 
greater  genius.  It's  tedious  and  stupid, 
just  like  himself.  Who  could  possibly  care 
to  look  at  it  ?  " 

CHAPTER    VII. 

AS,  with  a  weary  httle  «igh,  Alyt  was 
turning  away  from  the  Fallen  Angels, 
she  heard  steps  outside — steps,  and  then  a 
voice. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Quintin  Matsys.  He 
was  speaking  to  the  old  man-servant. 

"  Nay,  Josse,  I  thank  you ;  but  suffer 
me  myself  to  set  it  in  the  painting-room  ; 
and  I  pray  you  tell  Master  van  Tuylt  that 
I  will  wait  upon  him  to-morrow.' 

Josse,  the  old  servant,  said  something 
in  answer  and  moved  off;  and  Quintin 
Matsys,  not  suspecting  he  would  find  any 
person  within,  walked  into  the  studio,  anil 
there  found  Alyt  standing  in  the  spot  where 
she  had  been,  as  it  were,  transfixed  by  the 
sound  of  his  voice. 

In  an  instant  he  had  set  down  the 
picture  he  carried,  had  sprung  to  her,  and^ 
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bending  low  and  reverently,  had  taken  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Here,  in 
her  father's  house,  he  would  not  kiss  her 
as  his  betrothed  until  he  had  won  her 
father's  consent. 

Alyt  stood  trembling,  with  downcast  eyes. 
This  Quintin,  who  had  come  back,  bowed 
low  before  her  and  kissed  her  hand  as  if 
she  were  above  him ;  and  yet  she  saw  at 
once  that  he  was  another  Quintin,  and  a 
greater  than  he  who  had  gone  away.  He 
was  more  than  ever  a  master.  Loving  and 
gentle  as  his  eyes  were,  Alyt  was  half  afraid 
to  meet  them  and,  feeling  this  awe  of  him, 
she  loved  him  yet  better  than  before. 

"  I  have  come  back  to  you,"  said  Quintin 
in  a  low  voice,  but  strong  and  deep  ;  "  and 
I  know  your  heart  has  been  faithful  to  me, 
as  mine  has  been  to  you." 

"Yes,  always,  all  the  time,"  said  Alyt, 
tremulously,  looking  down. 

"  1  am  become  a  painter  as  you  bade 
me,"  said  Quintin,  "  and  I  have  brought  a 
piece  of  my  work  to  show  you,  that  you 
may  judge  whether  I  have  yet  done  worthily 
enough." 

"  Ah,  dear  Master  Quintin  Matsys,  talk 
not  so.  It  is  I  who  am  not  worthy,"  cried 
the  child,  looking  up  at  him  now.  "  I  know 
by  your  look  that  you  will  be,  and  are,  a 
great  master.  And  what  am  I  ?  I  am 
nothing." 

"  You  know  that  to  me  you  are  all  there 
is  in  the  world,"  cried  Quintin  fervently, 
and  it  was  very  hard  for  him  not  to  put  his 
arm  about  her  as  he  spoke.  "  Yes,  truly  ; 
and  if  you  see  anything  good  in  my  work, 
it  is  you  who  have  set  it  there.  You  have 
been  my  inspiration.  But  will  you  not  look 
at  it  ?" 

He  was  glad  to  turn  away  from  her  a 
moment  to  bring  forward  his  picture,  for 
the  sight  of  her  was  pulling  heavily  against 
his  self-control.  But  a  life  of  work  and 
discipline  does  not  go  for  nothing  in  these 
matters,  and  his  will  held  his  rising  passion 
down. 

He  set  his  Madonna  before  her. 

For,  a  long  time  she  stood  in  front  of  it 
silent,  it  was  so  great  a  surprise  to  her.  How 
had  he,  in  so  short  a  time,  become  so 
strong  an  artist  ?     For  this  was  strong  and 


great  work — she  felt  that.  This  was  not 
cold  and  dreary  like  those  Fallen  Angels; 
it  stirred  her  to  look  upon  it ;  it  appealed  to 
her  heart  as  well  as  to  her  eyes,  and  it 
satisfied  her  love  of  perfect  workmanship. 

Her  young,  candid  face  was  so  expressive 
that  he  could  read  in  it  half  of  what  she 
thought.  He  was  pleased  with  her 
examining  his  work  so  minutely  and 
silently. 

At  last  she  turned  to  him  and  held  out 
her  hand. 

"Oh,  Quintin,  dear  Quintin,  you  are 
great,"  she  said.  "  I  knew  it  would  be  so  !  *' 
Then,  in  a  lower  voice,  "Too  great  for 
me!" 

"  If  ever  I  come  to  be  great  it  is  to  you 
— to  you  I  owe  it  all,"  said  he,  taking  the 
hand  and  covering  it  with  kisses. 

Alyt  drew  a  deep  breath,  looked  at  him, 
smiled — and  suddenly  her  mood  was 
changed.  Now  that  the  first  shock  of 
trembling  delight  was  over,  the  playful, 
laughing  Alyt  of  a  year  ago  had  come 
back. 

"  Come  and  look  at  this,"  she  cried^ 
suddenly  remembering  the  Fallen  Angels. 
"  Here  is  the  work  of  another  suitor  of 
mine,  who  hopes  to  win  me  by  means  of 
frightening  me.  It  took  him  a  long  time 
to  accomplish  this,  but  you  see  he  has 
finished  it  after  all  before  he  finished 
wooing  me.  Now,  1  wonder,"  she  said,, 
looking  roguishly  into  his  face,  "whether 
you  are  by  nature  jealous." 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  ? "  answered  he,, 
echoing  her  playfulness.  What  a  ready  wit 
and  wisdom  she  had  !  for  this  light  tone 
was  far  safer  and  easier  than  their  first, 
intense  mood  of  rapture.  "  How  am  I 
possibly  to  tell  you  ?  You  yourself  must 
instruct  me  how  far  you  would  have  me 
jealous.  And  pray,  for  an  example,  let  me 
hear  what  you  say  of  this  picture.  Does 
it  speak  to  your  heart  and  affections  ?  " 

"  Why,  how  should  it  not  ?  "  said  she,  to^ 
tease  him.  "  Here  are  mouths  enough, 
and  wide  open  too.  And  yet,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  think  'tis  there  the  fault  of  it : 
there  is  no  speech  in  this  thing,  no  crying 
out.  This  is  all  but  grimaces,  the  follies  of 
a  score  of  rope  walkers  and  tumblers." 
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"How  now?  But  you  are  hard  to  be 
pleased,"  cried  Quintin.  "  And  what  would 
you  have  to  make  it  better  ?  " 

"I  would  have  life  in  it,"  said  Alyt. 
"  Life !  But  'tis  like  the  man  who  made  it ; 
he  is  so  himself." 

"  Then  'tis  not  of  this  painter  you  would 
have  me  be  jealous  ?  "  asked  Quintin,  and  he 
laughed,  half  at  her  pretty  petulance,  and 
half  out  of  his  own  great  happiness  and  the 
lightness  of  his  heart. 

"  Nay,  perhaps  not,"  said  Alyt,  in  a 
pretended  little  mincing  voice,  "I  think 
myself  it  scarce  is  needful.  Yet  if  that 
picture  had  but  a  touch  of  life  in  it — then 
—ah  !  then " 

And  she  put  on  an  air  of  mock  solemnity 
and  doubt. 

"Shall  I  give  it?"  cried  he,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  "  A  touch  of  life  !  Shall 
I  try  ? — yes,  let  me  try  !  " 

"Do!  Oh,  do!"  She  laughed  and 
:lapped  her  hands  at  the  idea.  "  Oh ! 
and  I  shall  see  you  paint.  I  will  bring 
you  everything.  Quick  !  quick  !  But  this 
will  be  a  merry  jest  indeed  I " 

She  laid  hands  on  brushes,  palette  and 
colours  with  all  speed,  and  brought  them 
to  him,  exclaiming  eagerly  :  "  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?     How  will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Patience  but  a  moment,  and  you  shall 
see,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the  things  from 
her,  and  b^an  to  set  his  colours  on  the 
palette  and  make  ready. 

She  watched  him  with  admiring  and  im- 
patient eyes;  and  presently  he  took  his 
stand  before  Master  Floris'  picture,  and 
with  a  little  smile  at  her,  he  chose  the  great, 
outstretched  leg  of  one  of  those  fallen 
angels,  and  began  to  draw  upon  it  with  his 
brush. 

With  firm  and  small  touches  he  drew 
upon  this  leg  the  outline  of  a  bee,  and  Alyt 
marvelled  to  see  how  well  he  knew  it. 
There  were  the  long,  rounded  body,  the 
half-closed  wings,  the  jointed  legs.  And 
having  plotted  out  this  image  of  a  bee,he  next 
began  to  attire  her  in  the  rich,  yet  sober, 
colours  of  her  order  :  gold-dust  and  brown. 
Under  Alyt's  wondering  eyes,  one  toucli 
after  another  set  the  little  summer  creature 
before  them   on  the  canvas,  all   rounded 


and  warm ;  the  gauzy  wings  seemed  to 
flimmer;  could  it  really  not  spread  them 
and  fly  away  ?  While  he  worked  neither 
spoke.  Each  was  absorbed  in  the  coming 
into  sight  of  that  bee. 

At  last  Quintin  drew  away  and  looked  at 
it. 

"  Perhaps  that  will  do,"  he  said.  "  Do 
you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Quintin,  Quintin  !  "  she  cried, 
clapping  her  hands  again,  her  face  all  rosy 
with  delight.  "  A  touch  of  life  !  A  touch 
of  life  indeed  !  The  bee  is  alive — I  would 
have  sworn  it  was  come  in  from  the  garden. 
Oh,  Quintin !  but  you  must  be  an 
enchanter  ! " 

At  that  moment  they  heard  a  step  outside 
and  the  rustle  of  a  silken  robe.  It  was 
Mistress  van  Tuylt,  just  returned  from 
Vespers,  who  was  now  come  to  find  Alyt — 
in  the  studio,  she  had  been  told,  and 
someone  with  her,  for  voices  had  been 
heard  in  conversation. 

CHAPTER   Vni. 

AT  the  sound  of  her  mother's  coming, 
Alyt,  for  one  moment,  looked  alarmed 
and  perplexed.  Quintin  prepared  himself 
to  step  forward  ;  but,  all  at  once,  it  came 
into  Alyt's  mind  what  to  do. 

She  thrust  Quintin  back  with  a  little 
impatient  frown ;  ran  to  his  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  and  seizing  it  up  went  towards 
her  mother  holding  it  before  her,  so  that 
Mistress  van  Tuylt,  as  she  came  round 
between  the  easels,  must  perforce  see  that 
before  she  saw  anything  else. 

"  See,  ma'am,"  she  cried,  "  what  Master 
Quintin  Matsys  has  brought  us.  He  is 
become  a  painter,  and  it  is  his  work." 

Alyt's  wit  had  served  her  well.  Mistress 
van  Tuylt,  come  but  now  from  her  devo- 
tions in  the  Cathedral,  was  in  the  very  mood 
of  mind  most  open  to  the  beauty  and 
earnestness  of  Quintin's  work.  She  stopped 
short  with  a  slight  exclamation,  and  con- 
templated the  picture  with  a  deep,  absorbed 
gaze. 

Quintin  came  softly  forward. 

"  Is  it  not  wonderful,  ma'am  ? ''  whispered 
Alyt ;  but  her  mother  made  no  answer, 
continuing   to   gaze    upon   the    Madonna, 
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almost  as  if  she  were  praying,  lost  to 
•everything  around  her. 

"  Is  it  not  wonderful  ? "  whispered  Alyt 
again.     "  'Tis  the  work  of  Quintin  Matsys." 

"Yes,  yes!  it  is  wonderful,"  said  her 
mother,  sighing,  and  then  lifting  her  head 
with  a  smile.  "  It  is  wonderful.  The  work 
of  a  most  skilful  hand,  and  of  a  great 
heart.'' 

Alyt  had  thrust  the  picture  back  into 
'Quintin's  hands  while  Mistress  van  Tuylt 
Avas  speaking,  and  now  she  threw  herself 
on  her  mother's  neck. 

'*  Oh  !  mother,  mother,"  cried  the  child, 
^*I  am  so  glad  you  like  it.  And  oh  ! — you 
-will  be  on  our  side  now?" 

Mistress  van  Tuylt  held  her  clinging 
-daughter  close  to  her  with  one  hand  and 
stretched  out  the  other  to  Quintin. 

"  You  are  welcome  back,"  she  said,  with 
a  gentle  kindness  and  dignity.  "And  I 
wish  you  joy  of  the  work  you  have  done 
and  yet  will  do;  for  it  is  plain  that  our 
Blessed  Lady  has  granted  you  gifts  beyond 
other  men  and  is  leading  you  to  great 
things." 

Her  eyes,  full  of  dreams  and  prayers, 
yet  searching  as  are  only  the  eyes  of  the 
spiritual-minded,  dwelt  for  a  long  moment 
on  Quintin's  face;  but  the  soul  that  met 
'hers,  looking  through  Quintin's  eyes,  was,  in 
'its  way,  as  simple  and  as  direct  as  her  own. 
Quintin  bowed  over  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"And  now,"  said  Mistress  van  Tuylt, 
'"  will  you  not  come  with  us  into  the  par- 
lour, and  tell  us  your  history  ?  " 

She  tried  to  move,  but  Alyt  clinging  to 
'her  would  not  suffer  it. 

"Mother,"  she  cried,  "tell  us  you  will 
*be  on  our  side.  Look  at  the  difference," 
she  went  on,  lifting  her  head  from  her 
mother's  shoulder,  and  pulling  her  towards 
the  picture  of  the  Fallen  Angels.  "  Only 
look  what  a  difference,  mother  !  " 

"  A  bee  !  "  exclaimed  Mistress  van  Tuylt. 
•"  Poor  little  fellow  !  Take  him  out, 
Alyt ! '' 

Alyt  and  Quintin  looked  at  one  another, 
-and  both  broke  into  a  laugh.  Mistress  van 
Tuylt  looked  round  at  them  half-amused. 

"  It  is  but  painted ! "  cried  Alyt  in  glee. 
"**  It  is  Quintin  painted  it.     Oh  !  don't  you 


see  now  what  a  painter  he  is  !     I  am  sure 
there  was  never  one  like  him  before." 

Mistress  van  Tuylt  stooped  down  and 
examined  the  bee,  and  when  she  had  satis- 
fied herself  that  it  was  but  painted,  she 
turned  to  Quintin  with  something  of  her 
daughter's  impetuousness  and  vivacity. 

"  I  think  you  have  beaten  us,"  she  said, 
"  you  and  Alyt  together.  But  stay  a  little. 
Her  father  will  soon  return,  and  we  will 
hear  what  he  says." 

A  little  further  talk  alone  with  Quintin 
Matsys  had  soon  finished  the  business  of 
winning  Mistress  van  Tuylt  to  his  cause. 

When  her  husband,  accompanied  by 
Master  Franz  Floris,  came  back  from  the 
town-house,  she  bade  Quintin  stay  by  him- 
self in  a  room  apart,  and  she  would  send 
him  his  supper  thither,  and  by-and-by 
when  Master  van  Tuylt  had  seen  the 
Madonna,  and  "  perchance  "  she  laughed, 
"hath  been  deceived,  as  I  was,  by  your 
bee,  and  when  I  have  talked  with  him  a 
little,  why  then  I  will  send  for  you  and,  it 
may  be,  you  and  Alyt  shall  quickly  be 
made  happy." 

Quin,tin  thanked  her  much,  marvelling  all 
the  while  at  her  unwonted  liveliness  and 
goodwill.  He  knew  not  that  Alyt's  love 
and  pleasure  had  awaked  in  her  an  echo  ot 
her  own  youth  ;  still  less,  that  her  heart, 
from  which  the  sense  of  loss  was  never 
absent,  had  gone  out  to  him  longingly,  as 
to  one  who,  she  felt,  might  be  a  son  to 
her,  who  might  have  stood  worthily  as  a 
brother  beside  the  son  who  was  dead. 

When  supper  was  over.  Mistress  van 
Tuylt  and  Alyt  accompanied  the  two  men 
to  the  studio,  where  they  were  to  look  at 
the  Fallen  Angels.  Mistress  van  Tuylt 
had  been  there  beforehand,  and  had 
placed  Quintin's  Madonna  where  it  must 
strike  the  eye  on  first  entering  the  room. 

Franz  Floris  took  no  notice  of  it;  but  he 
saw  in  a  moment  that  his  picture  had  been 
uncovered. 

"Who  did  this?  Who  has  uncovered 
my  picture  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  sharp,  irritable 
voice,  his  small,  black  eyes  locking  angry. 

"  'Twas  I  uncovered  your  picture,"  said 
Alyt,  demurely ;  "for  I  was  impatient  to 
behold  it." 


With  Jinn  and  small  touches  he  diiw  the  outluse  ,>f  « 
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Franz  Floris  was  mollified,  and  they  two 
went  and  stood  by  the  Fallen  Angels,  and 
looked  at -them,  though  there  was  no  light 
to  see  them  by,  Franz  Floris  expatiating 
and  explaining,  and  Alyt  listening—  but  not 
to  him.  Her  ears  could  catch  stray  words 
of  the  talk  between  her  father  and  mother. 

For  van  Tuylt  had  gone  straight  up  to 
Quintin's  picture,  just  as  his  wife  had 
meant  he  should,  and  now  he  stood  holding 
a  lamp  over  it,  and  gazing  at  it  with 
admiration  and  astonishment,  just  as  she 
had  done,  though  his  admiration  was  of 
a  more  mundane  and  less  exalted  kind  than 
hers. 

She  came  up  to  him  and  slipped  her 
hand  through  his  arm,  and  waited  some 
time  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 

At  last,  "It's  beautiful,  Jan,  isn't  it?" 
she  whispered. 

"  Beautiful ! "  cried  van  Tuylt.  "And  I 
should  think  it  was  beautiful !  There  is 
inot  a  piece  of  work  in  the  Netherlands  to 
'beat  that.  It  might  be  van  der  Weyden — 
'it  might  be  Jan  van  Eyck  himself.  Floris  ! " 
ihe  cried.  "  Floris,  come — shake  me  by 
tthe  hand.  Why,  man,  I  have  believed  in 
.you  and  been  your  friend  for  years,  and  yet 
I  never  thought  you  had  this  in  you." 
(  Alyt  turned  her  head  away  to  laugh  a 
little  laugh,  as  the  bewildered  Franz  came 
forward,  and  stared  at  the  new  picture. 

"'Tis  the  work  of  a  master,"  cried  van 
Tuylt,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  and 
slapping  him  on  the  back,  with  a  broad, 
beaming  smile  of  pleasure  on  his  ruddy 
coimtenance.  "  I  was  a  fool  not  to  have 
guessed  it  of  you." 

Alyt  and  her  mother  looked  at  one 
another  and  smiled. 

"  But  —  but — but,"  stammered  Floris, 
with  an  angry  yet  a  rueful  voice,  "that 
is  none  of  mine.  Here,  sir," — moving 
towards  it — "  is  my  picture,  my  picture  of 
the  Fallen  Angels,  and  if  I  may  but  be 
suffered  to  put  the  light  where  'twilLfall 
upon  it,  so  that  I  myself  can  see  it,  I  will 
show  it  to  you."  .     ^^ 

Van  Tuylt  looked  at  the  young  man's 
wrathful,  bewildered  face  with  much  per- 
plexity and  some  compassion.  He  glanced 
at  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  a  suspicion 


came  upon  him  that  here  was  more  than 
met  the  eye.  However,  for  the  moment, 
he  said  nothing,  but,  wishing  to  give  Franz 
Floris  his  due,  he  moved  towards  the  Fallen 
Angels,  while  Alyt,  taking  the  silver  lamp 
her  father  had  put  down,  threw  the  light 
full  upon  them. 

"  A  bee,"  cried  van  Tuylt.  "  That  means 
good  luck,  good  luck,  Floris  ! "  and  taking 
a  kerchief  the  good  man  tried  to  gently 
brush  the  bee  away.  "  Thou'rt  obstinate, 
my  friend,"  said  he,  when  two  light  strokes 
had  not  driven  the  bee  to  depart.  "  Alyt, 
child,  hold  the  lamp  steady  ! " — for  Alyt, 
struggling  to  keep  silence,  could  hardly 
restrain  her  laughter,  and  Mistress  van 
Tuylt  was  laughing  too. 

"Jan,  Jan,  it  is  but  a  painted  bee  that 
has  deceived  you,"  cried  his  wife  at  last. 

"  What  ?  What  ?  "  cried  he.  He  seized 
the  lamp  from  Alyt,  and  bent  down  and 
examined  it  closely.  Franz  Floris  did  the 
same. 

"Painted?"  said  van  Tuylt  "Yes, 
indeed,  'tis  painted — and  what  painting  ! 
Why,  'tis  marvellous — marvellous  !  "  he 
cried  out,  his  voice  growing  louder  with 
excitement.  "  No  wonder  I  was  deceived  1 
This  is  yours  ?  '  he  asked  Floris. 

But  Floris  turned  sullenly  away.  He 
looked  angrily  at  Alyt,  who  stood  by  with 
her  shining,  expectant  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
father. 

"  Your  daughter,  perchance,  could  ex- 
plain this,"  said  he.  "I  never  painted  that 
bee.  Why  should  I  ?  On  an  angel's  leg  ? 
But  she  appears  to  understand  it  all." 

"It  can  be  painted  out — cannot  it?" 
said  she.  "  It  will  not  spoil  your  picture. 
It  was  done  because  I  said  your  picture 
lacked  a  touch  of  life.  The  bee  was 
for  a  touch  of  life." 

"  Ay,  but  who  did  it?  "  cried  Floris  and 
van  Tuylt  in  a  breath. 

Alyt  blushed  and  hung  her  head.  Her 
mother  came  forward. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  she.  "It  was 
Quintin  Matsys.  He  is  returned  to 
Antwerp  but  to-day.  He  is  become  a 
painter,  and  'tis  he  painted  the  Madonna, 
and  to  amuse  Alyt — for  he  found  her  here 
on  his  coming  to  bring  the  picture  to  you. 
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while  I  was  at  Vespers — he  painted  the  bee 
upon  the  angel's  leg.  It  was  but  a  jest," 
she  said,  turning  courteously  to  Floris, 
"for  which  my  naughty  child  must  be 
held  answerable." 

But  van  Tuylt  would  hear  no  more. 

"Quintin  Matsys,"  he  cried  out,  "Quintin 
Matsys  !  And  where  is  he  now  ?  Would 
I  might  see  him  and  embrace  him !  A 
painter,  is  he?  There  hath  not  yet  been 
such  a  painter  in  Antwerp.  He  shall  stay 
here ;  and  Ghent  and  Brussels  and  the 
rest  may  look  to  themselves.  Would  I 
could  see  him  this  instant ! "  ^ 

"  That  is  easy,"  said  his  wife.  "  I  did 
retain  him  to  supper,  and  he  is  even  now 
in  the  south  parlour.  Go,  fetch  him, 
Alyt." 

How  van  Tuylt  received  Quintin  Matsys, 
when  Alyt  brought  him  into  the   studio ; 


and  how  long  it  was  before  he  embraced 
him  in  the  character  of  a  son-in-law,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  greatest  painter  of 
Antwerp ;  and  how  Franz  Floris  was  con- 
soled for  his  disappointment,  and  for  the 
matter  of  the  bee,  which,  I  think,  was  the 
harder  of  the  two — all  this  I  leave  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  to  determine. 

Certain  it  is  that  a  few  weeks  later  Alyt 
van  Tuylt  was  wedded  to  Quintin  Matsys, 
and  that  Quintin  did,  in  fact,  settle  and 
work  at  Antwerp,  where  he  became  the 
greatest  painter  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  friend  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  his 
day. 

A  verse  in  his  epitaph,  and  the  words : 
"  Pictorem  me  fecit  amor,"  upon  his  por- 
trait, acknowledge  what  gave  the  impulse 
to  which  he  owed  his  career  of  happy 
work  and  fame. 
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RED-GOLD 

(After  the  manner  of  the  Elizabethaiis ) 

By    MAX    HELLERT 


VEX  me  no  more  with  auburn  curls, 
With  russet  locks  or  raven  braids ; 
Praise  me  no  silky  flaxen  whorls. 
Or  kindred  unassuming  shades. 
When  o'er  my  Cynthia's  dainty  head 
A  red-gold  blazonry  is  spread. 

Let  Helen,  paler  than  the  Dawn, 

In  sable  waves  her  temples  wreathe. 

Or  Doris,  timid  as  a  fawn. 

Her  eyes  'neath  golden  curtains  sheathe  • 

Their  glory  to  my  lady's  is 

As  dandelion  to  clematis. 

Whene'er  she  walks,  the  sullen  Sun 
Is  lurM  from  his  cloudy  lair. 
And  in  those  meshes,  one  by  one. 
Each  niggard  ray  made  prisoner : 
Then  vanish  Sun,  and  Winter's  cold 
Is  melted  by  the  warm  red-gold. 


Or  if,  in  cloudless  days  of  June, 
She  lies  adrowse  on  terraced  lawns. 
And  in  the  languorous  hush  of  noon 
The  salt  breeze  on  her  forehead  fawns  : 
Too  rash,  it  ripples  through  her  hair, 
Then  dies  in  tremors  of  Despair ! 

But  most  her  beauties  do  outshine 
When  from  the  Moon's  translucent  beam 
The  silvern  atomics  combine 
And  on  her  brow  encrusted  gleam : 
Then  sits  a  burnished  Halo  there, 
Dimming  the  star-embroidered  Sphere. 

Yet  nay;  the  silent  eyes  of  Night 
A  more  exquisite  pageant  spy, 
For  down  her  bosom's  ivory  white 
Falls  like  an  aureole  canopy 
That  web  of  incense-breathing  Myrrh, 
And  in  hot  flames  envelops  her. 


Then  to  my  Cynthia  bow,  ye  churls 
Of  russet,  flax,  and  ebon  sheen ; 
For  of  all  saucy,  puissant  whorls 
She  is  the  unimpugnM  queen 
On  whose  divinely  chiselled  head 
Heaven's  red-gold  blazonry  is  spread. 
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THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  THE  GORSE  PLANT 


By    JOHN    J.    WARD 


Author  of  "Minute  Marvels  of  Nature."        Illustrated  with  photographs  by  the  Author. 


BY  general  consent  the  handsomest  as 
well  as  the  most  familiar  of  British 
shrubs  that  tenant  the  open  moors,  heaths, 
and  other  waste  grounds  is  the  common 
gorse  or  furze  ;  its  golden  yellow  flowers — 
some  of  which  can  be  found  in  bloom  on 
almost  any  day  of  the  year — and  sharp 
thorns  are  objects  that  seem  inherent  in 
such  situations. 

There  are  two  reasons,  perhaps,  why  we 
take  so  little  notice  of  these  interesting 
shrubs ;  the  first  is  on  account  of  their 
extreme  commonness,  the  second  is  the 
repellent  nature  of  the  thorns  characterising 
these  plants,  with  which  one  introduction 
generally  suffices  to  impress  upon  us  the 
fiwrt  that  our  interference  is  not  desired. 


t 


The  gorses  cannot  endure  a  cold  climate, 
and  even  in  northern  Scotland  begin  to  get 
scarce  ;  and  although  we  can  afford  to  treat 
these  plants  with  indifference,  yet  in 
Sweden  and  other  northern  countries  they 
are  given  much  more  consideration,  being 
cultivated  as  choice  greenhouse  plants ; 
just  as  we,  in  a  more  temperate  zone, 
cherish  tropical  plants  which  will  not  grow 
in  the  open  garden. 

There  are  two  species  of  gorse  common 
to  England,  the  larger  ( Ulex  EnropcEus)  and 
the  dwarf  {Ulex  nanus)^  which  flower 
alternately  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  larger  species 
blooms  from  early  winter  to  late  spring, 
making  its  best  show  during  the  latter 
period  ;  then  the  dwarf  species  follows  it 


FIG.    I.    FIRST    DEVELOPMENTS    OF   THE   GORSE    SEEDLING. 
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up,  and  flowers  throughout  the  summer, 
making  its  greatest  display  of  bloom  in  the 
autumn:  hence  the  flowers  of  the  two 
species  so  gradually  replace  each  other  that 
gorse  appears  always  in  bloom,  the  specific 
differences  of  the  two  forms  seldom  being 
observed. 


leaves  to  thorns  ;  however,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  gorses  are  very  go-ahead  plants,  and 
have  developed  some  very  clever  and 
ingenious  manceuvres  as  a  means  of  helping 
their     progress      in     "  the     struggle     for 


To  properly  understand  these  w 


The  flowers  and  thorns  of  the  gorse 
are  obvious  enough,  but  where  are  the 
leaves  of  the  plant?  The  answer  to  (his 
((uery  is  that  they,  along  with  most  of  the 
branches,  have  been  metamorphosed  or 
converted  into  thorns.  Considering  that 
the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  the  chief  organs 
by  means  of  which  it  builds  up  its  living 
substance,  it  may  seem  a  strange  and 
unwise  course  for  a  plant  to  turn  all  its 


perhaps,  do  better  than  study  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  furze  plant,  from  the 
lime  when  it  springs  from  the  black  or 
brown,  pea-like  seed,  until  it  flowers  and 
produces  similar  seeds  of  its  own.  In  this 
way  we  shall  get  glimpses  of  the  business- 
like tactics  and  artful  stratagems  and 
devices  performed  by  these  progressive 
plants  from  their  babyhood  to  maturity. 
And  as  a  means  of  helping  us  better  to 
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albuminoids ;  just  as  the  same  materiab  in 
these  seeds  feed  man,  when  he  eats  them 
as  his  food.  These  two  richly-stored  seed- 
leaves  constitute  the  legacy  of  the  parent 
plant  to  its  offspring,  to  support  it  in  life 
until  it  can  develop  leaves  and  roots  with 
which  it  can  feed  itself. 

With  the  gorse,  however,  things  take  a 
slightly  different  course;  instead  of  the 
two  seed-leaves  remaining  beneath  the 
ground,  the  young  plant  carries  them  up 
and  spreads  them  out  to  the  sunlight. 
There  they  at  once  perform  the  functions 
of  green  leaves,  and  drink  in  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  atmosphere  to  utilise  its  carbon, 
which  is  chemically  combined  with  the 
water  sucked  up  by  the  young  root  to  form 
starches  and  other  nourishing  materials 
which  support  growth  and  build  up  the 
plant  structure. 

In  the  first  illustration  {Fig.  i),  the  young 
plant  is  shown  in  this  early  stage  with  its 
two    seed-leaves     developed    into    green 


understand  the  structure  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  plant's  anatomy,  we  may  con- 
sider the  larger  species,  although  both  are 
very  much  alike. 

In  the  first  place  everybody  has,  doubtless, 
observed  how  the  seeds  of  peas  and  beans, 
when  their  external  skin  is  removed,  have 
a  tendency  to  split  into  halves.  Now  if 
the  tiny  seeds  of  the  gorse  are  moistened 
in  warm  water  for  a  time,  and  their  skin 
removed,  these  will  also  show  the  same 
characteristic  of  dividing.  If  we  examine 
these  separated  halves  by  means  of  a. 
magnifying  lens,  we  shall  fmd  attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  one  of  Iliem  a  tiny 
plantlet,  with  a  minute  bud  at  one  end,  and 
a  delicate  root-tip  at  the  other. 

When  the  garden  bean  or  pea  begins  to 
germinate,  the  plantlet  or  embryo  plant, 
enclosed  between  the  halves  of  the  seed, 
pushes  up  its  tiny  leaf  bud  to  the  sunlight, 
and  its  young  root  down  into  the  soil ;  the 
thick  fleshy  halves,  or  "seed-leaves," 
remaining  beneath  the  ground  to  nourish 
■nd  feed  the  young  plant  with  their  con- 
tained Stores  of  rich  starches,  oils,  and 
No.  15,    New  Series.    June,  1904. 
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appears  it  will  probably 
remind  some  readers  of  one  of  the  young 
shoots  of  fresh  green  mustard,  familiar  as 
saiad ;  and  the  analogy  is  quite  a  proper 
one,  for  these  tasty  green  leaves  of  the 
mustard  are  nothing  more  than  the  seed- 
leaves  of  the  plant,  which  have  been  pushed 
up  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  (exactly  as 
described  above  in  ihe  case  of  the  young 
gorse  seedling)  and  which  man  prefers  to 
eat  while  in  this  stage,  rather  than  before 
germination,  as  he  does  beans  and  peas. 

As  the  seed-leaves  take  in  material  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  young  root  sends 
up  its  supplies  of  water,  and  mineral  sub- 
stances in  solution,  these  are  assimilated 
into  the  plant  structure,  and  produce  fresh 
living  material.  This  soon  becomes  ap- 
parent, for  presently  the  primary  stem  and 
leaf  bud  of  the  young  plant  begin  to  develop 
between  the  seed-leaves,  and  gradually 
these  newly- formed  leaves  unfold  and 
spread  themselves  out  to  the  sunlight,  also 
to  gather  further  material  with  which  to 
build  up  the  living  substances  of  the 
plant. 

But  as  the  young  leaves  unfold,  it 
becomes  very  plain  that  something  is  amiss, 
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for  instead  of  the  prickles  which  characterise 
the  gorse,  we  have  trefoil  or  clover-like 
leaves  forming,  as  shown  in  the  remaining 
eiianiples  in  Fig.  i.  Have  we  mistaken 
the  seed,  or  what  is  wrong  ?  No,  these 
three-folio  late  leaves  tell  a  wonderful  story 
of  the  ancestral  form  of  the  foliage  of  these 
plants  —  how    they    once    possessed    soft 


characteristics  which  throw  much  light  on 
the  problem  as  to  how  these  plants  came  to 
lose  their  leaves  and  be  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  thorns. 

The  development  of  these  trefoil  leaves 
during  the  first  growth  of  the  young  gorse 
seedling  provides,  then,  a  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  these  plants  once  had  foliage 


^^ 
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trefoil  leaves  somewhat  hke  those  of  ihdr 
near  relations  the  genistas  and  broom,  and 
many  other  plants  with  "  pea-flower " 
blooms.  Uy  studying  the  early  dcvelo[>- 
ment  of  plants  and  animals  the  biologist  is 
often  enabled  to  gain  much  valuable  know- 
ledge as  to  how  present  forms  wure 
acquired,  or  to  learn  something  of  the 
stock  from  which  ihey  originated.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  gorse,  its  babyhood  reveals 


of  this  order,  and  tli:it  their  present  thorny 
as])ect  has  been  slowlj'  evolved  from  this 
primitive  trefoil  condition.  And  as  the 
young  plant  continues  to  grow  it  supplies 
still  further  e^■i^k'noe  of  the  s.imc  order. 
The  first  example  in  Fig.  2  is  still  a  thom- 
kss  plant,  although  it  should  be  observed 
thai  tile  newly-foruicc!  leaves  begin  to  lose 
two  of  their  leaflets,  Ie;iving  only  the  central 
one,  which  becomes  lance-shaped.     As  the- 
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young  stem  len(;thens  out  the  trefoil  leases 
cease  making  their  appearance  allogellier, 
the  laiicc-shaped  forms  alone  being  pro- 
duced, and  the.se  get  thinner  and  shar[)eras 
the  plant  develops.  Eventitally,  in  the 
normal  manner  of  growing  planK,  branches 
should  begin  to  form  from  tlie  main  axis, 
but  most  of  these  fail  to  reach  maturity  as 
branches,  being  converted  into  stout  and 
sharp  thorns,  interspersed  here  and  there 
amon^'St  the  soft  lancc-shapcd  leaves,  and 
becoming  ihe  llrsi  thorns  of  the  plant,  as 
the  bst  cxanqile  hi  Fig.  3  shows. 

In  Fig.  3  it  is  seen  that  the  lirst  seed- 
•  leaves,  and  the  trefoil  leaves  tliat  followed 
thtni,  btgin  to  decay  as  the  thorny  branches 
form  above.  And,  in  due  course,  the 
small  lance-shaped  leaves  harden  into 
smaller   thorns ;  and   as   the   plant  grows 


apace  all  traces  of  its  trefoil  and  soft-leaf 
condition  gradually  disappear,  until  it 
develops  into  a  prickly  [ilant  (Fig.  4), 
which  soon  becomes  the  strong  and  thorny 
bush  so  familiar  on  the  heath. 

To  this  tactic  of  converting  iis  leaves 
and  branches  into  thorns,  the  giirse  pro- 
bably owes  its  successful  establishment 
amongst  the  livin,j  shrubs  of  to-day.  It 
is  not  every  plant  that  dares  to  select  o]»en 
situations,  on  heaths  and  moors,  in  wliirli 
lo  grow,  as  the  gorse  does ;  and  before  a 
plant  ran  risk  li.e  manv  d.mgers  of  sueh 
ha/ar.loiis  -luarters,  it  must  needs  be  well 
protLrled  against  the  attacks  of  herbivi.rour. 
animals  otherwise  its  branrhcs  will  S'mn  be 
broken,  and  its  fohage  nibbled  and  broused 
in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  completely  hinder 
its  pri>gress  and  developnienl.     'i'he  gors*:. 
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however,  fearlessly  asserts  itself  upon  the 
open  commons  and  moors  and  there  holds 
up  its  golden-yellow  blossoms  to  the  bees 
that  fertilise  them. 

A  favourite  device  of  plants  growing 
in  open  situations  for  protecting  themselves 
against  animal  attacks  is  that  of  producing 
sharp  thorns  and  prickles,  which  can 
penetrate  the  soft  noses  and  tender  mouths 
of  these  enemies.  Cacti,  which  grow 
in  desert  places,  provide  endless  interesting 
examples  of  this  form  of  protection.  Some 
of  these  plants  completely  suppress  their 
normal  branches  Into  a  single  fleshy  green 
stem  ;  and  their  leaves  are  metamorphosed 
into  sharp,  protective  spines  and  prickles 
studding  their  surface.  We  have  in  Britain 
many  examples  of  plants  which  have 
adopted  similar  methods  of  spiny  pro- 
tection from  the  attatks  of  many  of  their 


such  as  the  hawthorns,  black* 
thorns,  brambles,  wild  roses,  thistles,  etc. 

The  best  example  of  this  barbed  pro- 
tection amongst  British  plants,  however,  is 
afforded  by  the  gorse,  which  has  very 
nearly  approached  the  ingenious  methods 
of  the  cacti  of  hot  and  dry  climates,  so 
modifying  its  branches  and  leaves  as  to 
afford  almost  complete  protection  against 
its  animal  assailants. 

But  there  is  the  fact  that  the  leaves  of 
plants  lai^ely  supply  the  materials  which 
build  up  the  living  structure.  How  d5es 
the  gorse  meet  this  necessity?  For 
although  it  can  dispense  with  the  form  of 
its  leaves,  yet  it  cannot  wiih  their  func- 
tions. Its  method  is  extremely  ingenious. 
As  the  leaves  are  gradually  evolved  into 
thorns,  they  still  retain  their  green  colour, 
and    keep    up   their    normal   function    of 
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absorbing  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmo- 
sphere to  supply  the  plant  with  the  neces- 
sary carbon.  And,  likewise,  with  the  stems 
and  branches;  these,  loo,  although  pro- 
vided with  strong  covering  bark,  still 
remain  of  a  green  hue,  and  carry  on  the 


and,  although  the  protective  advantages 
gained  may  altc^eiher  counterbalance  the 
effects  of  this,  yet  even  that  difficulty  has 
been  marvellously  dealt  with. 

The  hardened  branches   and  thorns  of 
the  gorse  are  much    better  able  to  with- 


fecding  function  of  .leaves.      So  that    the      stand  the  cold  and  damp  than  ihe  original 


FI&     7.     CORSE     FT-OWRRS.       TIIK     UPPER    OPEN     BLOOM 

BEEN    VISITCII    IIV    THK     IIKE,    WHILE    THE    LOWER     HAS 
VET  TO   HE    KKRTILISED. 


thofiiy  branches,  and  the  smaller  thorns, 
an  not  only  protective  o'gans  like  those 
of  Ihe  hawthorn,  or  bramble,  but  also 
cany  on  the  normal  feeding  processes  of 
gieen  leaves. 

Yet  the  proluliililies  are  that,  by  this 
method  of  reducing  the  soft  spread-out 
leaves  into  small  thorns,  a  certain  amount 
of  leaf  area,  which  would  be  normally 
exposed  to  sunlight,  would  be  sacrificed: 


soft  shoots  and  trefoil  leaves  of  the  plant. 
So  much  is  (his  so,  in  fact,  that  the  gorse 
becomes  an  evergreen,  and  thus  is  enabled 
to  stand  through  the  winter  and  carry  on 
its  feeding  functions  during  any  mild 
weather  throughout  the  year.  In  this 
manner  it  is  probably  able  to  gather  in 
more  material,  even,  than  if  it  had  its 
larger  leaf  area  to  exiMxse  to  sunlight ; 
because  its  leases  in  the  oid\i\M')  «*sta6 
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would  fall  in  autumn,  like  those  of  many 
of  its  relations,  and  the  plant  would  then 
cease  activities  until  the  growing  season 
came  round  again. 

In  Fig.  5  the  upper  portion  shows  some 
branches  of  a  near  relation  of  the  gorse, 
namely,  the  broom.  This  shrub  also 
seems  to  be  adopting  the  successful  device 
of  the  gorse,  by  reducing  its  trefoil  leaves 
into  single  ones,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
probably  represent  the  first  stage  in  the 
development  of  thorns.  For  while  the 
lower  leaves  are  stalked  and  bear  three 
leaflets,  the  upper  ones  are  often  composed 
of  only  a  single  leaflet  without  any  stalk. 
Probably  this  kind  of  protection  may  not 
be  so  necessary  in  the  case  of  broom,  as 
it  possesses  a  bitter  and  nauseous  taste 
which  is  objectionable  to  animals  ;  whereas 
the  gorse,  when  its  thorns  are  crushed  and 
bruised,  makes  excellent  fodder,  greatly 
relished  by  horses  and  cattle. 

The  protective  spikes  of  the  gorse  are 
so  effective   that    niany  plants    delight    in 


FIG.  9.  SEED-PODS  OF  THE  OORBE,  WHICH 
ARE  EXPLODED  HV  THE  HEAT  OF  THE 
,SUS,  SCATTERING  THE  SEEDS  BROADCAST. 


growing  near  and  amidst  its 
shelter;  and  it  often  occurs,  too, 
that  these  are  well  armed  plants. 
In  Fig,  6  is  shown  a  typical 
gorse  bush,  accompanied  by  its 
hangers-on,  conspicuous  amongst 
which  are  the  bramble,  wild  rose, 
and  thistles  —  all  fully  armed 
plants.  It  is  often  noticeable 
that  well -protected  plants  seek 
the  company  of  similarly  well- 
defended  neighbours.  For  ex- 
ample, the  thorny  hawthorn,  the 
blackthorn,  brambles,  wild  roses, 
nettles,  and  poisonous  plants,  are 
often  found  growing  together. 
While  this  crowding  together 
may  steal  a  little  of  the  light 
from  each  individual,  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  Chink  that  mutual 
protective  benefits  are  derived, 
for  no  animal  cares  to  place  his 
nose  into  such  a  stronghold  of 
arms,  and,  therefore,  such  plant 
armies  are  given  a  wide  berth 
by  cattle  and  depredating 
animals. 
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With  a  plant  so  ingeniously  evolved  in 
its  green  parts  as  the  gorse,  we  might 
naturally  expect  that,  as  it  advances  to  the 
all-important  flowering  stage  and  production 
of  seeds,  other  wonderful  characteristics 
should  be  developed.  And  we  are  not 
disappointed,  for  about  November,  when 
the  buds  begin  to  appear,  each  is  warmly 
wrapped  up  in  a  hairy  overcoat,  formed 
of  the  two  calyx  lobes,  or  green  parts  of 
the  flower,  which  protect  the  delicate  petals 


and  reproductive  ] 
cold  and  the  at- 
tacks of  injurious 
insects.  Agaiii, 
each  bud  is 
placed  so  as  to 
be  most  effec- 
tively protected 
by  thorns.  To 
properly  under- 
stand this,  one 
has  only  to  en- 
deavour to  pick, 
with  unprotected 
fingers,  a  blossom 
or  two  of  these 
pretty  flowers. 

The  buds  often 
remain  wrapped 
in  their  hairy 
coats  for  a  con- 
siderable    time 


within  both  from 


before  opening. 
A  few  days  of 
mild  weather  wiih 
some  glimpses  of  fi"^ 
sunshine,  how- 
ever, always  pro- 
duces a  show  of  golden-yellow  petals ; 
and  these  are  flaunted  before  the  bees 
which  the  same  mild  temperature  and 
sunshine  have  heralded  forth.  When 
the  weather  gets  colder  and  the  sunshine 
again  disappears,  the  gorse  does  not  open 
further  blooms,  but  is  content  with  getting 
other  buds  to  the  front  in  readiness  to 
greet  the  sun  at  the  flrst  favourable  hour 
in  which  they  will  be  most  surely  fer- 
tilised. 

The  bee,  attracted  by  the  bright  petals, 
knows  at  a  glance  if  the  flower 


nectar  or  otherwise,  for  the  blossom  itself 
tells  its  own  story.  In  illustration  Fig.  7 
the  upper  wide-open  bloom  has  been 
visited  by  the  bee,  while  the  lower  has 
yet  to  be  fertilised.  The  lower  petals  of 
the  fertilised  flower  are  seen  to  be  pushed 
down,  expusing  the  stamens  which  produce 
the  fertilising  pollen,  while  in  the  unopened 
one  these  cannot  be  seen.  When  the  bee 
alights  on  these  four  lower  petals,  which 
are  insecurely  attached  at  their  edges,  the 
iveight  of  its  body  pushes  them  down,  and 
they  spring  apart. 
The  cluster  of 
stamens,  which 
was  previously 
held  within  them, 
is  then  suddenly 
released,  and 
strikes  against  the 
body  of  the  in- 
sect, dusting  it 
with  the  yellow 
pollen.  The 
petals  having  now 
their  edges  de- 
tached do  not 
spring  back  again, 
but  remain  open 
as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

The  fertilising 
bee  carries  the 
pollen  dust,  cling- 
ing to  its  hairy 
legs  and  body,  to 
the  next  gorse 
flower  it  visits ; 
and  while  seek- 
ing the  neclar  there,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  some  of  the  pollen  grains  will  get 
conveyed  to  the  sticky  stigma  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  is  con- 
tinually rubbing  against  the  bee's  body. 
In  this  way  fertilisation  is  effected  wilh 
pollen  from  a  neighbouring  blossom ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  bee  gets 
again  dusted  wilh  pollen  from  the  stacnens 
of  this  second  flower,  to  carry  to  the  next 
from  which  it  seeks  nectar. 

This    state    of   tension,   developed    by 
the    flowers   of    the   gorse   as  an  ecvd  V* 
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fertilisation,  can  be  most  effectively  wit- 
nessed in  its  near  relation  the  broom,  as  this 
shrub  exhibits  the  same  characteristic,  in 
even  a  greater  degree,  in  its  larger  blossoms. 
In  illustration  Fig.  8  the  two  lower  blooms, 
are  "  sprung,"  and  show  the  stamens  coiled 
like  watch-springs.  The  upper  example, 
although  ripe  for  fertilisation,  presents  quite 
a  different  appearance.  By  pressing  gently 
with  the  fingers  on  the  lower  petals  of  a 
flower  in  this  stage,  the  force  of  the  spring 
of  the  coiled  stamens  and  stigma  can  be 
felt,  and  the  explosion  of  pollen  which 
dusts  the  bee  may  be  seen. 

After  fertilisation  the  young  seed-pods 
begin  to  develop ;  the  hairy  calyx  and  also 
the  petals,  which  now  lose  their  bright 
colour,  serve  as  winter  garments  to  the 
maturing  pod  and  seeds,  the  latter  becom-* 
ing  ripe  about  the  end  of  June. 

The  gorse  having  found  the  explosive 
device  used  in  fertilisation  so  effective,  has 
carried,  the  idea  to  the  dispersion  of  its 
seeds,  as  anyone  who  has  been  on  a  gorse- 
clad  heath  during  a  hot  day  in  July  can 
testify.  While  the  seeds  are  maturing  the 
pods  are  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun,  and 
become  very  dry  and  rigid ;  this  goes  on 
until  the  tension  of  keeping  the  edges  of 
the  valves  of  the  pod  in  contact  becomes 
too  great  to  withstand;  then  there  is  a 
miniature  explosion,  with  quite  an  audible 


pop,  and  what  was  a  complete  pod,  con- 
taining three  or  four  seeds  one  moment, 
becomes  two  twisted,  empty  valves  of  the 
same  the  next.  To  find  the  seeds  would  be 
a  very  difficult  matter,  for  they  have  been 
scattered  in  all  directions,  and  perhaps 
several  yards  away,  by  the  bursting  pod. 

This  explosive  habit  naturally  assists  the 
plant  in  finding  its  young  a  good  place  to 
start  in  life ;  for  if  the  seeds  simply  fell  to 
the  ground  amongst  the  branches  of  the 
parent  plant  their  chances  of  germination 
and  development  would,  indeed,  be  small ; 
but  by  this  ingenious  method  the  seeds  get 
to  the  open  spaces,  where  the  young  plants 
can  get  light  and  air:  and  so  the  heath 
gets  clothed  with  gorse  plants.  This 
device  of  scattering  seeds  by  propulsion, 
like  the  fertilisation,  is  best  seen  in  the 
broom,  as  the  pods  are  longer,  and  contain 
a  larger  number  of  seeds.  In  the  last  two 
illustrations  some  full  and  discharged  pods 
of  the  gorse  and  broom  are  shown. 

So  we  arrive  once  more  at  our  starting 
point — the  seed.  And,  perhaps,  while 
briefly  reviewing  the  life  stages  of  this 
common  shrub,  we  shall  have  learnt  that, 
although  plants  have  to  carry  out  their 
tactics  in  the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  with- 
out mind,  yet  they  possess  something 
inherent  within  them  that  is  akin  to  the 
intelligence  of  animals. 
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A  SONG  OF  SPRING 

By     CHRISTOPHER     SANDEMAN 

MAIA  with  charms  and  wanton  smiles 
In  winsome  mood  the  earth  beguiles  ; 
The  cowslips  rise  beneath  her  tread, 
Blue  sky  laughs  gaily  overhead 
When  Maia  comes. 

Old  March  once  railed  'mid  storm  and  rain, 
April  has  come  and  gone  again 
In  varjdng  mood,  first  smile,  then  tear; 
The  fickle  daughter  of  the  Year 
To  Maia  jdelds. 

Now  the  Spring  breathes  and  hearts  are  glad, 
And  every  bough  with  verdure  clad, 
In  bud  and  bloom  a  new  life  springs, 
The  throstle  builds,  the  whitethroat  sings 
"Maia  is  here." 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 


By   G-   K.    CHESTERTON 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD  is  in  all 
probability  inextricably  connected  in 
most  people's  minds  with  the  subject  of 
the  theological  and  philosophical  novel. 
Deferring  for  a  moment  the  matter  of  the 
very  questionable  truth  of  this  identification 
which  does  a  good  deal  less  than  justice  to 
much  of  the  lady's  fiction,  considered 
merely  as  fiction,  it  may  be  pointed  out  to 
begin  with  that  this  is  in  many  practical 
ways  a  serious  disadvantage  to  her.  People 
have  agreed  to  talk  about  the  theological 
and  philosophical  novel,  "  the  novel  with  a 
purpose,"  as  they  call  it,  as  if  it  were  some 
new-fangled  morbidity  or  eccentricity,  an 
invention  of  the  age  of  science,  like  vivisec- 
tion or  cheap  medical  handbooks.  Just  in 
the  same  way  people  have  agreed  to  talk 
about  "the  problem  play"  as  something 
crude  and  recent,  as  if  "  Hamlet "  was  not 
a  problem  play ;  as  if  "  The  Knights "  of 
Aristophanes,  for  that  matter,  was  not 
a  problem  play.  Just  in  the  same 
way  they  talk  about  the  new  woman, 
another  old  favourite  in  the  Greek  panto- 
mimes. The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  in 
writing  theological  and  philosophical 
novels,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  not  falling 
in  with  a  revolutionary  fashion,  but  con- 
tinuing the  sane  and  normal  tradition  of 
mankind.  The  most  popular  kind  of  story 
always  was  and  always  must  be  the  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  story,  the  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  novel.  The 
parable  of  "The  Sower"  is  a  theological 
and  philosophical  novel.  The  "Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  is  a  theological  and  philosophical  • 
novel.  "The  Adventures  of  Lemuel 
Gulliver"  is  another.  "The  Story  of 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel "  is  another. 
Theology  and  philosophy  must  of  their 
nature  be  the  only  two  popular  things,  for 
they  affect  every  man  at  every  moment.  A 
man  cannot  take  an  astronomical  view  of 
his  hat,  nor  a  geological  view  of  his  uncle, 
but  theology  and  philosophy  must  have  a 


judgment  to  deliver  with  a  tongue  of 
thunder  upon  both  these  things.  If  we 
passed  a  whole  day  in  the  society,  let  us 
say,  of  an  omnibus  conductor,  we  should 
not,  except  in  remarkable  individual  cases, 
be  likely  to  hear  him  drop  any  sparkling 
contributions  to  higher  mathematics  or  the 
decorative  arts.  But  he  would  give  us 
many  philosophical  summaries  of  the 
cosmos  (as  "  Such  is  life,"  or  "  What  can't 
be  cured  must  be  endured,"  or  "  It'll  be  all 
the  same  a  hundred  years  hence  ")  and  he 
would  in  moments  of  emotion  utter  many 
verbal  appeals  to  traditional  religion. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  novels  would  be 
mostly  attacked  upon  the  ground  that 
moral  and  religious  controversy  played 
too  dominant  and  heavy  a  part  in  them, 
that  they  played  a  part  so  dominant  and 
heavy  as  to  crush  or  obliterate  the  pure 
human  interest  of  passion  and  psychology. 
This,  as  I  have  said,  is  I  think  an  error,  or 
at  least  partly  an  error.  There  may  be  some 
cases  in  which  her  work  becomes  in  this 
way  lop-sided  and  didactic,  but  there  is  also- 
so  considerable  an  amount  of  ordinary  good 
novel  writing  in  the  course  of  it,  that  there 
are  even  some  cases  in  which  one  might  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  the  story  would  be 
more  excellent  with  the  theories  left  out. 
And  there  is  another  point  also  which 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  critics  tend  to  forget. 
It  is  the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
number  of  people,  and  those  not  the  least 
sagacious  and  noble,  religion,  or  the  atti- 
tude to  the  ultimate  reality,  is  a  primary 
fact  of  human  nature,  a  part  of  man,  a 
thing  like  the  instinct  of  sex.  To  them  it 
is  as  natural  that,  in  a  story  they  are  read- 
ing, a  philosopher  should  talk  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  about  his  philosophy,  as 
that  a  love-sick  lieutenant  should  talk  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  about  Gwendolen  or 
Millicent.  It  is  as  right  to  them  that  a 
story  should  turn  upon  a  curate's  doubts 
about  verbal  inspiration,  as  that  it  should 
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turn  on  the  losing  of  a  diamond  or  the 
finding  of  a  corpse.  When  one  considers 
what  people  have  done  for  religion,  or  for 
serious  theoretic  conviction  of  any  kind,  it 
seems  doubtful,  properly  speaking,  whether 
there  can  be  too  much  of  it  in  a  story.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  discredit,  as  being  too 
weak  and  trivial  to  inspire  a  three  volume 
novel,  a  thing  which  has  inspired  men  to 
inflict  and  to  endure  the  rack,  to  strip 
themselves  naked  for  the  poor,  or  to  sweep 
continents  with  fire  and  sword. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  matter  of 
course.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  type  of 
work  has  its  dangers  and  defects,  but  they 
are  not,  I  think,  concerned  so  much  with 
the  current  accusation  of  didacticism  as 
with  the  limits  of  her  particular  kind  of 
culture  and  philosophy.  If  her  books  have 
a  fault,  it  is  that  they  are  a  little  too 
scholarly  and  exact  to  be  a  possible  medium 
for  so  headlong  and  primary  a  thing  as  the 
sentiment  of  faith.  If  she  has  a  fault  as  a 
writer  it  is  that  she  is,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  not  a  savage.  Thus  where  the  work 
occasionally  falls  short  is  not  that  it  has  too 
much  of  the  controversial  spirit  in  it,  but 
rather  that  it  has  too  little,  that  it  is  not 
hot  and  romantic  enough  to  be  genuinely 
controversial ;  not  that  it  has  too  much  of 
the  didactic  spirit,  but  rather  that  it  has  too 
little ;  that  it  is  not  sure  enough  or  defiant 
enough,  or  happy  enough,  to  be  genuinely 
didactic.  But  whatever  one  might  feel  if 
the  issue  were  between  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  and  religion  as  it  is  in  St.  Theresa  or 
in  a  Doukhobor  there  can  surely  be  no 
doubt  where  our  sympathies  lie  when  the 
issue  is  between  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and 
religion  as  it  is  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  in  England  to-day.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  why  they  do  not  like  theological 
novels.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  why  ihey 
think  a  story  improbable  which  turns  upon 
a  theoretical  change  of  mind.  These  people 
say  there  is  too  much  religion  in  fiction, 
because  in  their  class  and  century  there  is 
uncommonly  little  in  fact. 

Mrs.  Ward's  finest  work  "Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale,"  a  genuinely  noble  and  pathetic 
story,  expresses  much  of  the  antithesis  of 
which  I   have   spoken.     The  earnest  and 


wholesome  rationalist,  the  chivalrous  and 
manly  Catholic,  cannot  reconcile  their 
creeds  by  any  philosophical  compromise, 
but  they  can  love  and  respect  each  other. 
For  they  stand  alone  in  a  world  which 
believes  quite  as  little  in  rationalism  as  it 
does  in  Christianity,  a  world  in  which 
rationalism  consists  in  taking  Darwin  for 
granted  without  reading  him,  and  religion 
consists  in  thinking  Christianity  something 
much  too  sacred  to  be  obeyed. 
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THE  precise  ingredients  requisite  for 
the  production  of  a  successful  novel 
it  would  be  difficult  to  state  correctly,  but 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  use 
of  correct  English  and  sentences  which 
"construe"  is  essential.  The  split  in- 
finitive has  its  avowed  partisans  now  that 
the  twentieth-edition  novel  has  sanctioned 
it  by  consistent  usage ;  "  and  which  "  is 
defended  as  strengthening  the  links 
between  one  clause  and  another,  while 
minor  improvements  in  the  way  of  sim- 
plifying the  relations  between  a  plural 
noun  and  a  singular  verb,  and  vice  versa, 
are  being  introduced  with  assiduity,  and 
apparently  are  meeting  with  acceptance. 
Nor  are  other  languages  spared.  It  seems 
to  be  expected  of  the  successful  novelist 
that  he  should  be  au  fait — as  he  would 
say — with  French,  and  occasionally 
German,  terms  of  common  use,  and 
these  are  modified  to  suit  the  somewhat 
artificial  taste  of  his  readers.  The  hero 
of  a  recent  work  of  fiction  by  one  who, 
in  the  bookmerchant's  phrase,  "always 
takes,"  is  continually  calling  for  un 
Chartreux  after  the  recherchk — the  habit 
is  catching  ! — "  little  dinners  "  which  he 
gives  in  one  or  other  of  the  fashionable 
West  End  restaurants.  Of  course  this  per- 
sonage does  not  expect  that  a  member  of 
the  Carthusian  order  is  in  attendance  on 
the  premises;  what  he  requires  is  a  liqueur, 
and  he  must  ask  for  it  in  the  French 
demanded'  of  the  fashionable  novelist. 

Mr.  Haggard  began  his  career  as  a 
writer  of  fiction  before  the  era  of  the 
popular  novel— as  it  is  now  understood. 
He  at  once  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  veteran 
when  it  is  recalled  that  his  first  novels 
went  through  the  ordeal  of  being  issued 
in  three  volumes  and  large  tj'pe.  In  the 
far  off  middle  eighties  "silver  English," 
if  it  appeared  in  the  triple  form,  went  no 
further  than  the  court  of  first  instance — the 
library  readers.  Transit  into  the  single- 
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volume  edition,  then  the  sign  and  reward 
of  success,  was  denied  to  it,  and,  let  us 
hope,  a  fair  number  of  the  original  sheets 
went  to  the  butterman  of  popular  legend. 
Dating  in  origin  from  this  epoch  of  trial, 
Mr.  Haggard's  direct  and  flowing  narrative 
owes  nothing  of  its  force  to  abuse  of  the 
mother  tongue.  It  is  easy  without  being 
slipshod ;  it  is  simple,  natural,  and  strong. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  much 
to  say  nowadays  of  work  which  is-  not 
written  with  one  eye  on  immortality.  The 
tales  which  made  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's 
name  a  household  word,  so  far  from  aiming 
at  being  literature,  were  deliberately  ad- 
dressed to  a  younger  and  less  critical 
audience  than  that  which  had  let  his 
earlier  work  pass  unfioticed.  But  about 
the  first  Jubilee,  after  Mr.  Haggard  had 
waited  five  years  for  recognition,  fathers 
brought  home  "  She "  for  their  boys  to 
read,  and,  having  dipped  into  it  on  the 
way,  claimed  the  first  perusal.  Then,  on 
their  desiring  more,  their  sons  brought 
down  "King  Solomon's  Mines,"  and 
Mr.  Haggard  followed  with  "Allan 
Quatermain,"  and  many  another  in  the 
same  vein.  Whatever  the  gold-miners 
there  may  tell  us,  it  is  in  South  Africa 
that  Mr.  Haggard  has  found  a  true  vein, 
and — so  far  as  his  fiction  is  concerned — 
when  he  leaves  that  adventurous  land,  his 
level  of  attainment  becomes  less  uniformly 
high.  In  his  scenes  of  social  life  in 
England  there  is  a  note  of  artificiality,  if 
not  of  constraint,  which  is  entirely  absent 
from  the  brisk  action  of  his  "veldt" 
stories. 

More  and  more  do  the  audience-com- 
pelling powers  of  the  Eastern  story-teller 
become  necessary  to  the  novelist  if  he  is  to 
get  his  work  read.  Sir  Walter  Scott  could 
occupy  his  first  twenty  pages  or  more  in 
setting  his  scenery  in  full  view  of  the 
audience;  thereafter  the  hero  stalked 
gravely  on.     It  would  require  another  Sir 
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Walter  to  test  properly  the  effect  of  this 
method  on  a  modern  audience  accus- 
tomed to  the  instant  ringing  up  of  the 
curtain  upon  a  drama  in  full  progress. 
Mr.  Haggard's  method  Tn  this  respect  is 
curious.  ,  His  best  known  stories  are 
ushered  in  by  a  quiet  opening  introducing 
a  mysterjr  or  a  great  quesi,  which  grips  the 
reader's  interest  from  the  first.  But  his 
talent  lies  in  confirming  this  interest  with 
an  infinity  of  convincing  details.  The  art 
of  the  novelist  does  not  lie  in  working 
round  a  single  great  invention,  the  keynote 
of  his  book,  but  in  building  up  a  real  life- 
like tale  with  the  help  of  many  little  in- 
ventions; of  circumstance.  In  this  Mr. 
Haggard  excels,  and  his  creative  fancy 
ranges  in  scope  from  the  elaborate  device 
of  the  sherd  of  Amenartas  in  **She"  to 
the  simple  but  dramatic  touch  introduced 
by  the  effect  of  Captain  Good's  '*  beautiful 
white  legs." 

After  more  than  half  a  generation  of 
fiction,  Mr.  Haggard  came  to  fact.  In 
nearly  all  his  early  books  the  interest  in 
the  things  of  nature,  in  good  cattle  and 
fine  land,  is  extraordinarily  strong.  We 
find  the  explanation  when  we  come  to  "  A 
Farmer's  Year."  From  one  point  of  view 
it  is  a  plain  transcript  of  an  agriculturist's 
notebook,  the  diary  of  a  man  who,  jots 
down  the  ever-changing  aspects  of  the  field, 
a  business-man  keenly  interested  in  the 
prices  he  gets  for  his  fat  beasts,  in  the 
rotation  of  the  right  crops — a  modern 
farmer.  From  another  point  of  view  it  is 
a  striking  picture  of  the  traveller  who  went 
down  to  Jericho,  as  he  lies  on  the  road 
after  meeting  with  the  thieves.  The 
traveller ;  is  British  agriculture.  The 
"  author's  note "  contains  a  biting  sen- 
tence : — "  The  Pharisee,  the  Scribe,  the 
Priest,  and  the  Levite — townsfolk  all  of 
them — pass  by  with  a  jest  and  a  curse — 
sometimes  they  add  a  kick — but  the  good 
Samatitan  has  yet  to  appear."  Yet  the 
book  is  of  such  engrossing  interest  with  its 
wealth  of  picturesque  incident  and  its  vivid 
handling  of  natural  life,  that  the  veriest 
townsman  might  be  persuaded  by  it  to  do 
his  little  something  to  get  the  "  wayfarer " 
on  his  legs  again. 


"  A  Farmer's  Year "  is  the  detailed 
record  of  a  single  instance  ;  Mr.  Haggard's 
later  work,  "  Rural  England,"  is  a  mass  of 
aggregated  proof.  The  two  thick  volumes 
contain^  a,'  survey  "6f  the  counties  of 
England  one  by  one.  Items  are  set 
down,  prices,  rents,  figures  in  short  are 
given,  cases  are  quoted,  evidence  is 
lavished  and  the  moritris  drawn.  This 
is  not  a  cheerful  book  ;  the  critics  called 
it  pessimistic,  and  had  done  wjth  it,  but  it 
would  have  iDeen  waste  paper  had  it  been 
colourless.  How  the  surgeon's  diagnosis 
of  the  "  wayfarer's  "  condiybji.  could  have 
been  mdde  optimistit  we  >^re  not  told, 
though  the  critics'  *verdicjtMmay  enable 
some  to  pass  by  on  tfie  pther  side  with  an 
easy  conscience.  But  in  titith  the  writing 
of  this  "  Rural  England  "  was  an  incalcu- 
lable service  to  vhis  countfyj'  and  if  the 
novelist  is  forgotten,  the  jiiemory  of  the 
historian  who  spoke  out  -ia.  the  darkest 
hour  of  agriculture  will  not  die.  For  if  the 
dawn  is  to  come,  his  name  will  be  found 
on  its  forefront. 
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BINGO  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 


By    R.    C    TRAVERS 


I. 

HE  lived  in  the  "upstairs-back"  at 
No.  13,  the  cat's-meat  shop  in 
Carver's  Row,  He  was  a  little,  old,  white 
dc^  enormously  fat,  and  more  like  a 
very  small  buII-terrier  than  anything  else. 
He  belonged  to  Miss  Rundle — that  is  to 
say,  she  provided  him  with  board,  lodging, 
and  licence,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
Miss  Rundle  belonged  to  Bingo. 

She  was  a  blue-eyed  bit  of  a  woman, 
with  white  ringlets  shading  her  mild,  spec- 
tacled face,  who  had  lodged  at  No.  13  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  She  claimed  no 
friends  or  belongings  outside  the  house. 
Among  people  whose  past  history,  present 
temper,  and  future  residence  are  generally 
uncertain,  an  old  lady  Rnds  it  best  "to 
keep  herself  to  herself." 

Miss  Rundle  had  been  a  sempstress, 
but  her  strength  and  eyesight  were  now 
failing.  Certain  benevolent  societies,  after 
much  investigation,  allowed  her  seven 
shillings  a  week,  which,  from  such  a  source, 


amounted  to  a  first-class  certificate  of 
character.  ^Ve  Carver's  Row  people,  who 
do  not  usually  stand  well  with  those 
societies,  took  a  generous  pride  in  the 
reflected  glory  of  Miss  Rundle  (and  Bingo). 
Curious  legends  about  the  two  were  current. 
Bingo  was  said  to  be  the  parting  gift  of 
Miss  Rundle's  sweetheart,  a  fine  young 
bargee,  who  was  drowned  somewhere  along 
the  canal  which  oozes  by  the  back-yards 
of  Carver's  Row.  Many  years  had  passed, 
but  she  still  cherished  Bingo  tenderly  for 
his  sake.  Now,  Miss  Rundte  was  sixty- 
nine,  and,  even  supposing  Bingo  to  be 
nineteen,  a  reasonable  expectation  of  fine 
young  lovers  has  ceased  soon  after  fifty. 
But,  in  Carver's  Row,  we  met  and  triumphed 
over  sceptics. 

"Well,  then,"  we  said,  "why  'on't  ole- 
lydy  Rundle  ever  stir  a  step  darn  that  'ere 
little  elley  as  leads  to  the  bloomin'  kenal? 
Jess  you  answer  that !  Corse  that's  where 
'e  said  goo'bye  (o  'er  an'  give  'er  Bingo." 

Another  legend  asserted  that  Bingo  had 
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I,  and  'e  passes  'em  one  and  alt 


been  in  his  youth  a  noted  fighter,  known 
far  and  wide  as  "The  King  of  Carver's 
Row."  Miss  Rundle  beheved  this  im- 
plicitly, and,  for  fear  of  more  combats  with 
his  kind.  Bingo  was  never  allowed  beyond 
the  house  or  back-yard  till  nearly  mid- 
night. Then  he  slowly  followed  his  mis- 
tress three  times  up  to  No.  5  and  back, 
which  was  about  ten  minutes'  airing.  Un- 
fortunately, he  would  always  waddle  down 
that  dark  alley  leading  to  the  canal  (behind 
the  "Jolly  Bargee  "  public-house)  and  sniff 
about  there  as  long  as  he  chose.  Poor 
little  Miss  Rundle  would  stand  trembling 
and  almost  crying  on  the  edge  of  the 
darkness,  calling  piteously  to  "litar  Bingo," 
in  that  tone  of  half-angry,  terrified  entreaty 
thai  we  use  when  our  loved  ones  risk 
danger  without  heed  or  need. 

Miss  Rundle  would  talk  by  the  hour 
about  Bingo.  "  'E's  not  what  you  mye 
call  a  intelleckshal  doig  I  don't  deny,  but 
there,  it  yn't  given  to  us  all  to  be  clever  ! 
And  times  was,  I  useter  be  disappinted  'c 
warn't  more  dim-munstrative-like,  but  now 
I  understands 'is  reserve.  'Is  dignity  too! 
it's  downright  'uman  !     Why,  the  'ole  Row 


respecks  'ir 
like  dirt!" 

Impartial  observers  judged  that  Bingo's- 
reserve    came    from   absolute    inability    to 
di.slinguish  one  person  from  another.      As 
there  are  strikingly  intelligent   individuals 
aiiiong  dogs,  so  are  the  well-nigh  imbecile 
iii-rasionally  to  be  found,  and    Bingo  was- 
uni^  of  these.     But  a  very  small  mind  com- 
pletely   filled    with    one    idea    will    often 
dominate  us   curiously,    and    Bingo's   one 
idea  was  Food.     To  say  that  he  was  fright- 
fully    greedy     is     inadequate  ;     a 
greedier    dog    could    hardly    have 
been  found  in  all  the  Sohr  System. 
Even  Miss  Rundle  allowed  that  he 
"  required  a  good  deal  of  nourish- 
ment."     But,  happily,  he  preferred 
quantity   to    quality,   and    all    the 
dwellers  in  No.    13 — nay,  everyone 
in  Carver's  Row,  more  or  less,  com- 

bined,  in  unreasoning  devotion,  to 

provide  for  Bingo. 

II. 
Early  last  winter  Miss  Rundle  was  badly 
attacked  with  influenza.  While  she  was 
confined  to  bed,  Bingo's  reserve  deepened 
into  disapproval,  and  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  with  Mrs.  Dayspring,  the  "  Kett's-meat 
lydy."  Miss  Rundle  anxiously  explained 
this  defection. 

"  'E  sez  to  me,  '  Em'ly,'  'e  sez,  '  I  don't 
like  to  see  yer  give  wye,'  'e  sez ;  but  when 
'e  sees  I  carn'c  'elp  it,  '  Em'ly,'  'e'U  say, 
'we'll  pull  through  together.'" 

All  the  household  united  in  helping 
Miss  Rundle  through  her  illness.  Mrs. 
Dayspring,  though  red  faced  and  portly, 
toiled  upstairs  many  times  a  day  to  attend 
to  the  invalid  ;  young  Joe  Biggs,  travelling 
partner  in  the  cat's-meat  business,  was 
always  willing  to  run  errands  for  her,  and 
Mrs.  Dayspring's  niece,  who  lived  in  the 
"upstairs  front,"  would  look  in  several 
limes  during  the  night.  The  latter  was  a 
girl  of  twenty,  so  pink  and  white,  so  fair 
and  round,  that  one  felt  her  name  muil  be 
Rose.  Unfortunately,  parents  of  grandiose 
taste  had  named  hur  Hermione  Alicia 
Smith,  and  she  was  commonly  called  Alius. 
She  worked  in  a  bottle  factory,  and  spent 
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her  leisure  time  in  the  doorway  of  No.  13, 
chafGng  her  many  admirers,  and  thoroughly 
enjoying  life.  Joe  Biggs  adored  her  with 
light-hearted  persistence.  Though  we 
usually  marry  at  seventeen  in  the  Row,  it  is 
understood  that  girls  so  universally  admired 
as  Alius  must  have  their  fling.  Our  matrons 
assured  Joe  that  the  girl  would  settle  all 
right  if  he  didn't  hurry  her. 

During  Miss  Rundle's  illness  the  most 
important  duty  of  Alius  was,  according  to 
her  patient,  the  airing  of  Bingo.  "  Three 
times  up  to  No.  5  and  back,  my  dear,  and 
don't  fluster  him."  Bingo  was  never  flus- 
tered if  Biggs  kept  the  pretty  girl  company, 
and  therefore  he  generally  did  so.  Thus, 
you  see,  it  was  mainly  owing  to  Miss 
Rundle  that,  when  the  new  year  came. 
Alius  and  Joe  looked  several  times  at  those 
wonderful  suites  of  furniture  you  "  can  take 
home  for  half-a-crown,  hire  system,"  and 
that  Joe  joined  the  local  Savings  Bank. 

The  time  for  renewing  dog-licences 
approached,  and  Joe  Biggs,  wishing  to 
help  with  Bingo's  licence,  drew  out  all 
his  money  (fou rand-sixpence)  when  the 
"Benk  lydy"  came  round.  Since  Alius 
was  not  at  home,  he  just  looked  in  at  the 
"Jolly  Bargee,"  and  spent  it  all.  Then 
his  sweetheart  scolded  liim  dreadfully.  So 
Joe  went  back  to  the  "Jolly 
Bargee,"  sent  round  the  hat  for 
Bingo,  and  collected  far  more 
money  than  he  had  lost.  And 
he  and  Alius  spent  the  surplus 
in  buying  an  outrageous  china 
dc^  for  Miss  Rundle,  because 
it  had  a  wonderful  look  of 
Bingo.  Such  is  the  finance  of 
Carver's  Row. 

The  licence  was  paid,  and, 
late  one  Saturday  night.  Miss 
Rundle,  being  convalescent, 
took  her  dog  out  as  usual.  It 
was  a  cold,  windy  night,  with 
gleaiTiis  of  moonlight  on  a 
sprinkle  of  new  snow.  The 
few  lamps  flickered,  and  a  ray 
of  warm  light  from  the  "Jolly 
Bargee  "  pierced  the  dark  alley, 
so  that  one  could  just  glimpse 
the  canal  beyond.     For  once. 


Miss  Rundle  did  not  feel  anxious  about 
Bingo,  when  he  wandered  into  the  gloomy 
passage  as  usual,  but  shivered  placidly,  and 
watched  the  flying  clouds. 

A  side  door  in  the  public-house  opened, 
and  someone  lurched  down  the  alley.  He 
collided  with  Bingo,  and,  observing  thickly 
"  fier-r-ri  "  (meaning  probably,  "get  out  of 
the  way")  lifted  his  foot.  Bingo  majes 
rically  described  an  arc  of  half-a-yard, 
landed  heavily  on  the  snowy  pavement, 
and  lay  quite  still. 

III. 

Allus,  coming  to  scold  Miss  Rundle  for 
staying  out  so  long,  met  her  on  the  stairs 
carrying  Bingo.  There  were  no  tears  in 
the  old  woman's  wide-open  blue  eyes ;  but 
all  the  countless  wrinkles  and  furrows  of 
the  little  aged  face  cried  aloud  of  hopeless 
grief,  irremediable  loss. 

'"E's  gone,"  she  said.  "A  man  kicked 
'im,  in  the  alley.  I  knoived  'e'd  meet  'is 
death  there  one  dye."  Shewent  into  her 
room,  and  sat  quietly  down  by  the  fire  with 
Bingo's  body  on  her  knees. 

Amidst  a  shrill  torrent  of  sympathy  and 
indignation,  the  girl  suggested  that  Bingo 
was  perhaps  only  in  a  faint.  She  held 
stinging  lavender  salts  to  his  nose,  and 
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tried  various  other  remedies,  including 
those  enjoined  by  an  old  card  of  Directions 
for  Restoring  the  Apparently  Drowned. 

"  It's  all   no  good,"  said  Miss  Rundle. 
"'E's  gone."' 

"  But  didn't  yer  see  'oo  it  was  'it   'im  ? 
Jess  wouldn't  I 
myke    Joe    give 


Miss  Ri 
hesitated. 
ior  'im,"  she 
said  truthfully, 
"but  I  might  'a' 
been  mistook. 
I  don't  want  ter 
myke  any  un- 
pleasantness." 

Alius      could 
get       nothi 


childhood,  which  fearfully  beholds  the  loved 
object  wandering  in  a  world  full  of  dangers, 
yet  never  realises  that  it  must  some  time  be 
snatched  away.  Each  day's  events  formed 
a  little  drama  of  danger  and  safety,  with 
Bingo  for  hero,  but  these  dramas  had 
always  ended 
happily  —  till 

In  a  few  days, 
the  disposal  of 
Bingo's  remains 
became  a  press- 
ing question. 
Two  obvious 
solutions,  the 
canal  and  the 
dustman,  Miss 
Rundle  rejected 
shuddering. 


Then 


Mr 


her.  By  cir- 
cumstantial evi- 
dence next  day 


Dayspring     had 

an  idea.  She 
wanted  to  visit 
'^^  her  cousin  at 
U'illesden,  who 
had     a     whole 


Biggs  !  More- 
over, the  contrite,  remorseful  culprit  owned 
to  a  hazy  remembrance  of  the  deed.  His 
sweetheart  vowed  she  would  never  speak  to 
him  again,  abused  him  vividly  for  half-an- 
hour  by  way  of  last  word,  and  turned  him 
out  of  the  shop. 

Miss  Rundie  roused  slightly  from  her 
apathy  of  sorrow  on  hearing  of  Joe's  dis- 
missal. She  said  faintly  :  "  Oh,  don't  let 
there  be  any  unpleasantness.  Alius.  'E 
didn't  mean  it."  Otherwise  she  continued 
silently  nursing  Bingo  as  she  had  done  all 
night.  She  would  take  nothing  but  a  cup 
of  tea,  which  Mrs.  Dayspring  held  to  her 
lips.  As  she  gazed  vacantly  before  her, 
was  she  thinking  of  all  the  companionship, 
association,  and  love  which  had  for 
many  years  centred  in  the  departed  dog? 
Perhaps  she  was  only  conscious  of  that 
bitterest  grief  in  which  there  is  no  memory, 
nothing  but  the  ever-present  sense  of  loss. 


acre  of  nursery- 
garden,  and  grew  lovely  flowers ;  Bingo 
should  be  taken  to  rest  there  in  peace. 
With  some  difficulty  she  obtained  a  box 
large  enough  for  a  coffin.  Miss  Rundle 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  with  her 
to  Willesden,  but  wept  pitifully  as  her 
friend  tucked  in  the  poor  stiff  limbs, 
and  lied  on  the  lid  which  hid  Bingo 
for  ever. 

We  crowded  to  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  Row  as  Mrs.  Dayspring  started  with 
her  burden  to  catch  the  tram.  It  was 
almost  like  a  funeral.  We  felt  the  poor 
creature's  loss  as  if  he  were  a  person.  To 
us  he  had  not  been  a  mere  dog,  old 
Miss  Rundle's  pet,  but  "Bingo";  an  indi- 
vidual with  character  and  history,  well^iigh 
a  fellow-citizen.  * 

Also,  we  wondered  if  Mrs.  Dayspring 
would  have  trouble  in  the  tram.  From 
lettering  on  the  cover,  it  appeared  that  the 


Age  and  her  restricted  life  had  made  box  had  been  used  to  convey  "  Sweet 
her  childish.  She  had  loved  her  lost  pet  Lavender  —  with  care,"  but  —  Bingo  had 
with   the   poignant,   anxious    affection    of     been  dead  some  days. 
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IV. 


Miss  RuNDLE  seemed  so  heart-broken  after 
Bingo's  burial  that  we  all  feared  she  would 
pine  away.  Carver's  Row  left  various 
tokens  of  sympathy  for  her  at  the  cat's- 
meat  shop;  struggling  plants,  half  a  bottle 
of  Mother  Seigel's  Syrup,  some  wax  flowers 
under  a  cracked  glass  shade,  a  halting 
foot-stool,  &c.  The  plants  came  at  irregular 
intervals,  anonymously,  from  Joe  Biggs, 
who,  with  surprising  tact,  otherwise  com- 
pletely effaced  himself.  This  temporarily 
reformed  character  had  signed  the  pledge, 
joined  the  Savings  Bank,  the  Slate  Club,  an 
obscure  Friendly  Society,  and  insured  his 
life,  all  in  the  hope  of  regaining  AUus's 
&vour. 

During    the    day.    Miss    Rundle's   only 
consolation  was  the  china  dc^  which  had 
a  wonderful  look  of  Bingo.     She  would  sit 
alone,  nursing  the  impossible  thing 
for  hours,  and  met  all  offers  of 
pany  or  distraction  with  the  gcni 
statement,  "I'm'  best  alone,  my 
dear."  But  when  Alius  cnme 
home  she  would  coax  the 
old  lady  to  have    tea 
with      her,      and 
spend   the  even- 
"livening 


Alius  tended  her  charge  with  wonderful 
care  and  patience.  Yet,  since  it  is  seldom 
given  to  youth  to  show  mercy  with  cheerful- 
ness in  more  than  one  quarter,  the  girl, 
who  missed  her  evening  larks,  became 
gloomy  and  snappish  to  all  but  Miss 
Rundle,  and,  as  her  aunt  said,  "  as  erritable 
as  a  cage-lion."  Moreover,  she  plainly 
told  Biggs  that,  unless  the  old  lady  in  some 
measure  got  over  her  grief,  "  he  might 
whistle  for  her." 

Then  Biggs  suggested  to  Mrs.  Dayspring 
that  he  could  get  from  a  friend  "  a  fency 
little  doTg,  jess  six  weeks  ole,  a  little  bram 
spannel,  lovely  breed ;  an'  surely  a  pup  'ud 
be  jess  like  a  byby  ter  ole-Iydy  Rundle, 
wouldn't  it,  nar  ?  " 

So  one   evening  Alius  came  into  Miss 

Rundle's  room,  carrying  a  sleepy,  confiding 

ball  of  brown  fluff,  that  waddled  uncertainly 

upon       furry 


her 


up' 


»iih 


gossip  of  the 
Row,  or  listen- 
ing to  endless 
tales  of  Bingo's 
sagacity  and 
perfection. 
The  girl  gene- 
rally slept  with 
Miss  Rundle 
also,  but  she 
could  never 
prevent  her 
from  going  out 
towards  bed- 
time, and  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  street  for  a 
minutes,  with  short  pauses,  as  if  she  were 
still  waiting  for  Bingo,  She  would  returr 
from  these  sad  little  expeditions  looking  a 
shade  more  down-cast,  with  the  slow,  pain- 
ful tears  of  age  on  her  shrunken  cheeks. 


few 


1  powers 
'tf  of  persuasion  in 

l.*.;»l.jj»  "  vain,    the    old 

lady  burst  into 
bitter  crying.  Her  feelings  were  mingled: 
remorse  for  her  ingratitude  to  Alius,  regret- 
ful yearning  after  the  tender,  helpless  thing 
she  had  refused,  and  passionate  longing  for 
the  familiar  form  and  ways  of  Bingo,  whose 
place  never  cnu/d  or  should  be  filled  again 
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Downstairs  they  held  a  council. 

**  Well,  nar,"  said  Mrs.  Dayspring  finally, 
"couldn't  yer  find  'er  another  puppy,  one 
as  looked  rather  starved  and  wretched- 
like  ?  " 

Joe  thought  he  could,  but  whatever  was 
the  good  ? 

"  Jess  yer  leave  it  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Dayspring. 

V. 

It  was  a  still,  wet  night.  Miss  Rundle 
wandered  drearily  downstairs  and  out  into 
the  rain.  Straight  lines  of  water  poured 
steadily  down  on  her  old  shawl,  and  big 
drops  splashed  up  from  the  puddles  at  her 
feet.  Yet  she  had  a  vague  sense  of  com- 
fort in  obeying  the  imperative  call  of  long 
habit.  Perhaps,  too,  there  was  a  confused 
hope  in  the  dim  old  mind  that  Bingo 
would  come  back — come  to  fetch  her — 
make  some  sign. 

She  suddenly  halted.  Something  that 
lay  on  the  pavement  crawled  feebly,  with 
little  whimpering  cries,  towards  her,  a  tiny, 
wet,  wretched,  four-legged  bundle.  She 
picked  it  up — a  half-starved  puppy ! 

Wrapping  it  in  her  shawl,  she  hurried 
indoors.  Neither  Mrs.  Dayspring  nor 
Alius  were  to  be  seen,  but  someone  had 
left  a  cup  of  warm  milk  on  the  table  in  her 
room.  She  fed  and  dried  the  puppy,  and, 
making  up  the  fire,  yielded  fully  to  the 
longing  to  tend  and  protect  some  creature 
that  looked  to  her,  and  her  alone,  for  shelter 
and  love. 

Next  morning  Alius  found  her  beside  the 
hearth,  watching  the  puppy.  It  sat  up  in  a 
nest  of  shawl-folds,  forelegs  very  wide 
apart,  and  uttered  feeble,  foolish  barks  at 
the  crackling  fire.  It  was  possibly  six 
weeks  old,  very  small  and  thin,  and  showed 
an  intelligent  mongrel  face. 

"'Yn'the  a  sperritty  little  thing?"  said 
Miss  Rundle.  Alius  questioned,  wondered, 
and  admired  to  perfection.  But  Mrs.  Day- 
spring  declared  thajt  nobody  would  own 
such  a  miserable  little  mongrel,  and  pro- 
posed to  "  put  it  art  o'  the'  wye "  in  the 


canal.  Miss  Rundle  indignantly  refused 
the  suggestion,  and  the  other  lady  winked 
enormously  at  her  niece.  Joe  Biggs 
thought  he  might  find  a  home  for  it  in  a 
few  weeks,  if  Miss  Rundle  could  put  up 
with  the  bother  of  it  till  then.  . 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  little  mongrel  of 
course  became  part  of  the  household.  He 
was  always  known  as  "  The  Pup,"  and  his 
outrageous  mischief  kept  everyone  on  the 
alert.  And  when  we  saw  him  scamper  up 
the  Row,  flourishing  a  white  kid  slippei 
belonging  to  Alius,  and  Miss  Rundle  after 
him  as  best  she  could,  we  said  : 

"  Go  it,  young  'un !  Ole-lydy  Rundle 
'11  see  'er  nineties  yet."  The  slipper 
suffered,  but  Joe  replaced  it  by  a  white 
satin  pair  which  Alius  wore  (over  blue 
woollen  stockings)  at  her  wedding. 

This  happy  function  took  place  on  a  bright 
spring  day,  when  children  were  squealing  and 
sprawling  all  over  the  dry  pavement,  while 
mothers  and  babies  sunned  themselves  in 
open  doorways.  Many  windows  in  Carver's 
Row  were  bright  with  flower-boxes,  and  some 
of  us  had  even  hung  out  a  little  draggled 
bunting,  when  Hermione  Alicia  Biggs,  in 
a  dazzling  white  costume  and  huge-flowered 
hat,  took  leave  of  the  cat's-meat  shop,  on 
her  happy  bridegroom's  arm.  Sounds  of 
a  barrel-organ  and  cries  of  flower-hawkers 
echoing  from  the  main  road  were  quite 
drowned  in  the  rousing  cheer  we  gave  the 
young  couple  as  they  set  off  for  their  short 
honeymoon.  They  were  going  to  spend 
the  day  with  Mrs.  Dayspring's  cousin  at 
Willesden,  in  whose  garden  Bingo  lay 
buried. 

"  Stop  die  bit,"  cried  Miss  Rundle. 

She  hurried  after  them,  the  Pup  hanging 
on  to  the  hem  of  her  well-worn  skirt,  and 
bracing  himself  against  the  irregularities  of 
the  pavement.  In  her  hands  she  carried 
a  small  pot  of  hyacinths. 

"  Won't  yer  put  one  in  yer  button  'ole, 
Mr.  Joe  ?  An',  Alius,  my  dear,  if  yer  didn't 
mind,  could  yer  jess  plant  these  over 
Bingo?  'E  never  said  much,  but  I  know 
'e  alius  fancied  the  smell  o'  flowers." 


iwing  by  Chicle*  Petufor. 


MAURICE  JOKAI 


NOVELIST,    PATRIOT,    REVOLUTIONIST,    POLITICIAN,    AND 

GARDENER 


By   BOUGHTON   WILEY 


PASSING  through  Hungary  several 
years  ago,  my  professional  duties 
brought  me  in  contact  with  the  Hungarian 
Grand  Old  Man,  Maurice  J6kai.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  qualify  this  titulation,  since  the 
honour  of  the  distinction  is  equally  divided 
between  the  great  Magyar  novelist  and  the 
former  Minister,  Koloman  Tisza.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  J6kai  was  one  of  the 
"  Grand  Old  Men  "  of  the  world.  He  has 
conquered  it  as  completely  as  did  ever 
Scott  and  Lytton  as  romancers  or,  say, 
Shelley  and  Byron  as  poets.  Though  we 
English-speaking  people  know  so  little  of 
the  personality  of  the  man  who  has  given 
us  rhapsodies  in  novelistic  literature,  there 
is  scarcely  a  European  tongue  into  which 
this  commanding  writer  has  not  been 
translated.  Also,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature  emanating  from 
the  pens  of  living  writers  which  can  lay 
claim  to  Jokai^s  universality  and  power  to 
appeal  to  the  most  diverging  tastes. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  the 
greatest  of  Hungarian  writers,  Jokai  had 
turned  the  attention  of  the  dual  Empire 
upon  himself  by  one  of  those  well-directed 
don-mots  for  which  he  is  famous.  The 
German  Emperor  was  in  Budapesth  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  Jbkai.  The 
novelist  received  the  command  shortly 
before  another  "  command "  from  an 
Imperial  Arch-Duchess.  He  hurried  from 
one  to  the  other,  only  to  find  that  he 
had  kept  impatient  Wilhelm  II.  waiting ! 
"  Frauendienst  bevor  Kaiserdienst,'*  he 
exclaimed  in  explanation  of  his  tardiness, 
parodying  a  well-known  saying,  and  the 
Emperor  was  forced  to  smile.  His  ready 
wit  saved  him  from  Imperial  disfavour. 

I  have   met  Jokai  a  good  many  times 
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since  then,  and  the  fascination  of  his  quiet 
personality  remains  as  vivid  and  real  as  in 
the  first  moments  of  visual  contact  If 
you  could  blend  the  distinctive  physical 
peculiarities  of,  say,  a  Bismarck  and  a 
Tennyson,  you  have  something  of  the 
external  lineaments  of  J6kai  as  I  knew 
him.  Though  bom  only  ten  years  after 
Waterloo,  he  was  still  strong  in  that  mental 
and  physical  vigour  which  seemed  undying  in 
him.  Intellectually,  he  concentrated  within 
the  compass  of  his  tall  well-knit  frame  all 
the  pride  and  glory  of  a  young,  rising  nation, 
flushed  with  the  success  of  the  past  and 
hopeful  for  the  future.  But  most  strikingly 
characteristic  of  all  in  his  individuality  were 
the  wonderful  pellucid  depths  of  eyes  that 
not  even  a  broad  massive  brow  could  over- 
shadow. If  we  knew  not  what  this  man 
was,  they  alone  would  serve  to  raise  him 
out  of  the  common  rut.  They  commanded 
by  their  majesty  as  did  Tennyson's  eyes, 
solemn,  heroic,  contemplative,  gazing  upon 
us  from  out  of  some  inner  w^orld  with  a 
lambent  astral  light.  The  blonde  hair  was 
thinned,  though  not  bleached,  by  Time ; 
the  skin  still  retained  its  healthy  hue ;  and 
the  slight  stoop  noticeable  in  walking  was  a 
tribute  to  literary  habits  at  the  desk  rather 
than  to  advancing  age.  A  large  slouch  hat, 
a  tweed  suit,  varied  occasionally  by  a  velvet 
jacket  of  a  dark -brown  hue,  made  up  his 
usual  attire,  which  had  neither  the  sugges- 
tion of  literary  slovenliness  nor  of  premedi- 
tated effect. 

Outwardly,  Jokai  was,  at  least  in  his  later 
years,  one  more  tangible  evidence  of  the 
universality  of  genius.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  his  nationality  was  by  a  mere 
contemplation  of  his  features.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  trace  in  him  of  what  we  are 
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in  the  habit  of  describing  as  "the  foreigner." 
In  England  he  wou!d  have  looked  as 
English  as  did  ever  Dickens  or  Tennyson 
or  Browning,  with  all  of  whom  he  had 
certain  subtle  physical  resemblances ;  and 
in  Hungary  an  unwitting  provincial  might 
have    naively    asked    whether     he    was    a 
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best  novels.  The  feelings  of  the  Hun- 
garians have  essentially  a  rhapsodic,  pas- 
sionate glow,  kindled  by  the  impulse  of  the 
iiiomenL  Jbkai  expressed  Magyar  rhap- 
sodism  novel istically,  and  always  with  the 
unmistakable  characteristic  of  improvisation. 
You   feel  as  you  read  iliat  he  is  telling  a 
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Hungarian  or  not.      He  had  in  short  no 
physical  nationality. 

In  Literature,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
We  can  define  him  just  as  easily  as  we  can 
differentiate  an  apple  from  a  water-melon. 
He  has,  not  inaptly,  been  called  the  Lis/.t 
in  Hungarian  literature.  What  Liszt,  his 
fellow-countryman,  wrote  in  tones,  Jbkai 
wrote  in  words.  Someone  has  said  that  a 
concerto  by  Liszt  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  faithful  replica  of  some  of  Jokai's 


story  for  the  mere  love  of  writing,  whether 
he  is  recounting  the  heroic  deeds  of 
medieval  Magyars  or  recording  episodes 
in  modem  official  and  non-official  Hungary. 
The  joyous  delight  in  his  heaven-sent  task 
was  stronger  tlian  his  sense  of  form  ancl 
construction,  Sheridan  used  to  exclaim 
when  he  had  the  plot  of  a  comedy 
complete ;  "  My  play  is  ready.  I  have 
only  to  write  it."  But  Jbkai's  stories  by 
no  means  convey  to  his  readers  the  feeling 
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of  a  carefully  drawn  up  plot,  whose  sections 
have  been  accurately  pjgeon-holed  prior  to 
putting  pen  to  paper.  The  incidents  of 
the  plot  may  take  care  of  themselves.  He 
had  no  system,  no  previously  built  structure 
of  ideas  and  facts,  but  the  joyous  optimism 
of  the  improviser  that  all  will  come  out 
right  in  the  end.  Hence  his  plot  is  more 
often  loose  and  faulty  than  not ;  but  -he 
makes  up  for  it  in  his  brilliancy,  his  ' 
sparkling  imagination,  and  his  rapturous 
descriptivenes^"^  He  is  never  didactifc, 
nor  does  he  convey  the  impression  that  he 
is  instructing  his  readers.  It  is  the  pure 
exquisite  delight  of  spontaneous  literary 
creation  with  which  he  impresses  us,  and 
whether  it  be  in  his  rich  humorous  flights, 
or  the  glowing  fancy  and  constant  change 
of  his  panoramic  views,  we  feel  that  his 
fires  are  spontaneous  in  their  inspiration. 
J6kai  has  actually  been  known  to  write  off  a 
long  story  with  the  printer  waiting  at  his 
desk  for  "copy." 

It  seems  strange  and  incomprehensible 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  his  insatiable 
taste  for  reading,  that  even  now  in  Hungary 
the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  the 
novelist  is  to  find  enough  readers  to  render 
it  worth  the  while  of  the  publisher  to  issue 
a  novel.  When  Jokai  commenced  writing, 
society  was  able  to  gratify  its  novelistic 
appetite  with  the  productions  of  the 
German  and  French  school.  The  man 
in  the  street  wanted  no  mental  catering  for. 
His  patriotism  under  the  iron  heel  of 
Austria  was  of  the  latent,  soporific  kind. 
People  spoke  more  Latin  and  German  than 
Hungarian  and  spiced  them  with  French, 
Roumanian,  and  Slovak.  Hungary,  it  has 
truly  been  said,  is  not  the  country  of  the 
Hungarians — it  is  the  try  sting-place  of  the 
nations  rather  than  one  nation.  But  while 
there  is  no  homogeneity  of  language,  there 
is,  despite  the  variety  in  nationalities  and 
social  institutions,  a  common  spirit 
pervading  all  classes  and  races  of  the  State. 
Nearly  every  politician  and  public  man  of 
to-day  enters  the  forum  as  a  patriot  first,  as 
though  his  achievements  in  the  sphere  of 
politics  or  de//es  le tires  were  merely  inci- 
dental stepping-stones  to  the  solidification 
of  the   higher    sentiment    of    nationality. 


Therein  lies  the  life-pulse  of  all  effort  in 
modern  Hungary.  Jokai  was  almost  the 
last  of  that  grand  array  of  paladins  who 
rallied  round  the  bright,  particular  star  of 
liberty  which  rose  blood-red  from  out  of 
the  revolutionary  horizon  of  the  'forties,  to 
set  and  then  to  rise  again  in  undimmed 
brightness.  His  youth  was  stirring  if  not 
romantic.  At  Papa,  as  a  student,  he  met 
Hungary's  greatest  poet,  Petofi,  who  was  to 
die  the  death  he  craved  on  the  battlefield 
of  Segesvar,  and  whose  bones,  like  those  of 
Mozart,  were  to  be  cast  where  no  man 
wots.  Jokai  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution.  He  was  one  of  those 
patriots  who  appeared  before  a  now 
historical  printing  house  in  1849  ^^^ 
harangued  the  men  who  were  to  wrest 
liberty  from  Austria  at  the  price  of  their 
blood.  It  was  raining  hard  and  the  popu- 
lace had  come  armed  with  umbrellas  in- 
stead of  muskets.  "What  will  you  do," 
queried  Jokai,  "  when  it  comes  to  raining 
bullets?"  Jbkai  was  compelled  to  flee,  and 
he  was  only  saved  from  a  probable  hanging 
by  the  intervention  of  his  now  dead  wife. 
Rose  Laborfalvy,  the  greatest  Hungarian 
actress  of  her  day.  His  uniform  was  smug- 
gled away  by  a  friend,  who  took  the  further 
precaution  of  burning  it.  His  activity  as  a 
novelist,  political  pamphleteer,  journalist, 
and  parliamentarian,  dates  from  that  period. 
Jbkai  lived  in  the  artistic  quarter  of  Buda- 
pesth,  sharing  an  unobtrusive  looking  villa 
with  his  married  daughter.  He  occupied 
the  upper  floor,  in  which  he  was  as  secluded 
as  in  a  flat.  His  workroom  was  a  dignified 
and  noble  apartment  overlooking  the  quiet 
street.  It  opened  on  to  his  bedroom,  a 
smaller  and  rather  dark  apartment  in  which 
the  bed  seemed  to  have  come  there  by 
accident,  the  centre  of  the  chamber  being 
entirely  occupied  by  an  immense  desk  on 
which  Jbkai  often  continued  his  labours 
well  into  the  night.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  his  workroom  a  door  led  to  an  apart- 
ment hung  with  engraved  portraits  which 
once  were  the  property  of  Petofi.  Sitting  at 
his  desk,  Jokai  had  before  him  a 
spacious  bookcase  containing  copies 
of  his  200  odd  novels  in  their  various 
translations.     Behind  him  the  entire  wall 
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was  lined  wjih  &  magnificent  and  unique 
collection  o(  illuminated  addresses,  ihe 
offering  of  each  town  and  county  through- 
out Hungary,  on  the  occasion  of  his  50 
years  Jubilee  in  1894.  With  justifiabk- 
pride,  Jf)kai  pointed  to  their  emblazoned 
covers  and  picturesque  seals,  for  these 
priceless  treasures  were  the  spontaneous 
offering  of  all  Hungary,  anxious  to  honour 
him  and  themselves  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  freedom  of  their  cities.     "  Where 
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German  settlement  overlooking  Budapesth. 
He  tended  and  dug  the  soil  there  himself 
for  I  don'l  know  how  many  decades,  as  if 
in  hopes  that  his  spade  would  strike  in  the 
soft  loam  the  welcome  nuggets  of  inspira- 
tion. The  proudest  boast  of  the  author  of 
"  Jllack  Diamonds  "  was  that  there  was  not 
a  tree  or  shrub,  creeper  or  flowering  plant, 
which  had  not  bten  placed  there  by  his 
own  hand.  The  house  was  unpretentious- 
looking  —  more    like   a   bungalow    than   a 


j6kai  was  his  own  gardener. 


else  in  Europe  but  in  England  could  the 
like  happen  ?  "  exclaimed  Jokai  to  me. 

Jbkai  almost  glutted  the  literary  market 
with  the  concrete  productions  of  his 
brilliattt  fancy  without  ex liau sting  the 
demand  or  thinking  of  retirement  from  the 
field.  But  evtn  bis  Herculean  frame  had 
begun  to  claim  respite  from  the  Cyclopean 
labours  of  the  past,  when  sixteen  hours  a 
day  at  the  desk  was  a  common  feat  with 
him.  "However,"'  said  he  laughingly  to 
me,  "I  wouldn't  care  to  do  it  again." 

Jbkai's  hobby  was  gardening,  which  he 
pursued  at  his  summer  residence  on  the 
summit    of    the    Schwab     mountain  —  a 


villa — half-hidden  behind  foliage  that  con 
siderately  withholds  its  undoubted  antiquity 
from  too  critical  eyes.  A  shady  lawn  was 
flanked  by  a  second  dwelling,  occupied  by 
his  con-stant  companions,  his  daughter  and 
her  husband.  All  was  suggestive  of  the 
man  in  search  of  quiet,  rural  pleasure  rather 
than  your  ceremonious  lord  of  the  manor. 
Jbkai  appeared  to  me  in  the  shadows  of  the 
hall.  They  exaggerated  his  commanding 
tallness.  His  greeting  was  monosyllabic 
and  his  voice  low  and  soft,  in  keeping  with 
the  surrounding  stillness.  He  was  quiet, 
dignified,  composed — the  very  antithesis  of 
a    Magyar.      The    greatest   of    Hungarian 
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improvisatori  had  none  of  that  redundancy 
of  talk  from  sheer  excess  of  animal  spirits 
which  we  associate  with  the  voluble 
foreigner.  His  quiescence  was  due  perhaps 
less  to  his  advancing  years  than  to  the  long 
habit  of  seeking  refuge  within  his  inner  self 
for  communion  with  the  men  and  women 
who  had  their  being  in  his  wonderful 
imagination.  For  him,  as  with  most  great 
minds,  his  voluntary  solitude  was  no  loneli- 
ness, but  a  world  veritably  teeming  with 
life. 

Pass''ig  through  the  hall,  I  came  out 
upon  the  verandah  where  J6kai  takes  his 
meals.  A  narrow  strip  of  flower  garden 
separates  him  from  the  edge  of  the 
mountain.  The  slope  is  gentle,  and  we 
could  just  see  the  tips  of  the  vines  and  the 
apple  and  pear  trees,  the  branches  of  which 
have  to  be  propped  up  under  the  weight  of 
their  enormous  fruit.  Scarcely  palpable 
mists  rose  from  the  bosky  slopes  of  the 
undulating  landscape  at  the  call  of  the 
sun,  to  hide  themselves  in  some  mysterious 
recesses  of  the  mountains.  Then  the  gaze 
fell  unobstructed  upon  the  silvery  streak  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  pinnacled  city  that 
rises  from  its  banks,  to  disappear  in  the 
semi-gloom  of  the  boundless  plains 
beyond. 

And   up   there,  on  that  brink  between 


life's  actualities  and  gossamer  abstractions, 
Jbkai  loved  to  sit  and  dream  his  day- 
dreams, or  lend  his  fostering  touch  to  the 
still-life  around  him.  The  city  that  he  had 
helped  to  make  stretched  below  him,  but 
its  life  was  on  tip-toe.  He  descended  to  it 
only  at  the  call  of  duty,  and  was  soon  back 
again  at  his  mountain  retreat.  His  bed- 
room and  study  were  rustic  in  their 
simplicity.  Gigantic  apples  lined  the 
shelves,  and  some  luscious  vegetable  might 
very  likely  be  doing  duty  as  a  letter- 
weight. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  vintage  was 
close  at  hand.  In  a  few  more  days  the 
sacred  quiet  of  the  master  would  be  violated. 
Men  and  women  who  knew  and  loved 
Jbkai  would  ascend  from  the  city  to  take 
part  in  those  joyous  symposia  when  the 
unfermented  "  most "  flows  like  water. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  As 
the  chill  of  approaching  winter  settled  upon 
the  hills  it  drove  Jbkai  from  garden  and 
bower  to  the  buzz  and  rattle  of  Budapesth 
life.  And  there*  he  would  wait  until  the 
days  once  more  lengthened,  and  the  sun 
awoke  tree  and  plant  with  its  hot  kiss  from 
the  long  hibernal  sleep.  Alas !  He  will 
never  again  go  up  with  the  spring  to  keep 
summer  in  the  hills.  He,  too,  sleeps  the 
sleep  of  perfect  rest 
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A  RONDEAU  OF  REMEMBRANCE 

By   G.    H.   NORTHCROFT 

"He  had  tasted  the  love  of  woman  that  kills  remembrance." — Kipling. 

I   HAVE  forgot,  as  I  sit  down  to  write 
Th'  adventures  of  a  certain  luckless  wight. 
Which  once  I  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think. 
I  hover  wonderingly  upon  the  brink 
Of  recollection,  but  cannot  indite. 

The  dreams  of  childhood  have  escaped  me  quite, 
Even  the  memories  of  schooldays  bright; 
The  fount  of  learning  where  I  used  to  drink 
I  have  forgot. 

But  Eros  whispers,  "Hast  forgot  the  night 
When  she  stood  at  thy  side  in  radiant  white?" 
Starting  I  cry,  "At  last  I  find  the  link, 
And  see,  unmoved,  my  past  in  Lethe  sink; 
All  but  the  glory  of  that  great  delight 

I  have  forgot." 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  STATUE 

By    JANET    CLARK 


AN  angry  man  was  Benvenuto  Cellini  as 
he  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  workshop 
of  his  castle  of  Nesle.  Trouble  was  behind 
him,  trouble  seemed  before  him.  He  had 
but  just,  by  the  help  of  his  good  sword, 
overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  its 
quondam  owner  to  his  taking  possession  of 
this  castle,  granted  him  by  the  King,  and 
now,  when  he  had  confidently  expected  that 
his  trials  would  be  at  an  end,  he  discovered 
a  fresh  one  looming  large  upon  the  horizon. 
The  report  was  out  that  the  place  was 
haunted,  and  already  journeymen  and 
apprentices  looked  askance.  It  seemed  to 
him  that,  should  the  panic  spread,  he  might 
be  left  without  assistance  at  any  moment, 
and  then  how  would  the  three  great  statues 
of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Vulcan,  undertaken 
by  him  for  the  King,  ever  be  finished? 
There  would  at  least,  he  thought,  be  endless 
delay,  which  would  jeopardise,  if  not  wholly 
wreck,  his  favour  at  Court,  since  kings  do 
not  like  to  be  kept  waiting. 

"Tis  without  doubt  some  trick  of  that 
scoundrel  the  Provost,  incited  thereto  by 
Madame  D'Estampes,"  he  muttered  as  he 
walked.  The  Provost  had  been  the  former 
occupant  of  the  castle,  and  Madame 
D'Estampes  was  the  King's  mistress,  and 
did  not  love  Cellini. 

Cellini's  workmen  watched  his  face  with 
keen  eyes.  He  was  much  liked  by  them 
for  his  warm  heart;  but  when  one  of  his 
raging  fits  of  anger  was  upon  him  it  was 
never  safe  to  accost  him,  and  now  all 
worked  diligently,  each  hoping  that  nothing 
would  draw  the  master's  attention  towards 
himself.  At  this  unlucky  moment  a  little 
French  boy,  employed  in  the  workshop,  had 
occasion  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other 
directly  in  Cellini's  path  as  he  raged  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  his  nervousness 
making  him  clumsy,  he  dropped,  directly  in 
front  of  Cellini,  a  small  statuette  which  he 


was   carrying,  and  then,  a   prey  to  terror, 
stood  helpless  in  front  of  the  great  man. 

Cellini's  eyes  blazed. 

"  Pig  of  a  boy,"  he  shouted,  "  begone 
from  my  sight ! "  and,  raising  his  foot, 
administered  a  kick  to  the  boy  in  the  rear 
which  carried  him  far  towards  the  door  and 
into  the  arms  of  the  Most  Christian  King, 
who,  to  do  honour  to  his  famous  Cellini, 
had  come  unexpectedly  to  pay  him  a  visit 
and  admire  his  work. 

The  King  staggered;  the  boy,  vainly 
catching  at  the  King's  cloak  to  steady  him- 
self, fell  a  confused  heap  on  the  floor ;  the 
courtiers  were  thrown  mto  confusion,  and 
Cellini's  anger  was  lost  in  apprehension. 
The  King  was  the  first  to  recover  himself, 
bursting  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

"  This  is  one  way  to  receive  a  monarch, 
Cellini,"  quoth  he. 

**  Your  Majesty,"  said  Cellini,  "  I  most 
humbly  entreat  your  pardon." 

"  Tut,  tut ! "  said  the  monarch,  "  we 
will  let  it  pass.  We  are  all  angry  some- 
times. Show  me  now  how  my  statues  grow." 
And  then,  as  they  started  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  workshop,  the  King  leading  Madame 
D'Estampes,  who  had  come  with  him,  he 
added  :  "  What  is  all  this  talk,  which  I  hear 
engages  the  attention  of  my  good  people 
of  Paris,  about  your  castle  being  haunted  ?  " 

Cellini  darted  a  quick  look  at  Madame 
D'Estampes,  who,  however,  showed  no 
expression  on  her  face  save  one  of  polite 
interest. 

"  Ah,  your  Majesty,"  said  Cellini,  "  'twas 
that  which  angered  me  so  as  to  cause 
me  to  kick  that  unfortunate  boy  for 
a  trifling  fault,  and  so  to  send  him 
against  your  sacred  person.  Fools  of 
people !  They  say  a  spirit  walks  the 
grounds  at  night.  How,  or  with  whom, 
the  story  originated  I  cannot  find  out — if  I 
could  he  should  feel  my  vengeance ;    but 
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the  fact  remains  that  the  story  is  gaining 
ground.  My  people  now  will  not  go 
outside  the  gate  at  night,  and  I  fear, 
should  the  alarm  get  worse,  I  may  be  left 
almost  without  assistance,  when  my  work 
would  be  at  a  standstill." 

"God  forbid,"  said  his  Majesty  fervently. 
"You  must  yourself  watch,  Cellini,  and 
endeavour  to  disprove  the  rumour." 

After  making  the  round  of  the  workroom, 
the  King  and  his  suite  departed,  delighted 
with  all  they  had  seen,  and  Cellini  was 
again  left  alone  to  grapple  with  his 
problem. 

When  his  people  had  finished  for  the 
night,  he  sat  down  in  the  deserted  work- 
shop to  think.  He  had  been  in  France 
four  years,  having  come  on  the  invitation 
of  the  King  to  work  for  him  as  the  greatest 
artist  of  his  age.  So  far,  well ;  the  King 
appreciated  his  genius,  and  he  was  happy 
in  working  for  him  ;  but  Cellini  was  a  man 
of  hasty  temper,  brave  to  a  fault,  and  it 
followed  that  he  had  many  enemies  to 
contend  with.  First  in  importance  was  the 
quarrel  with  Madame  D'Estampes,  who, 
offended  originally  by  having  received  no 
homage  from  Cellini,  had  refused  his 
later  offerings,  upon  which  he,  true  to  his 
character,  had  in  his  turn  lost  his  temper, 
and  a  very  pretty  quarrel  ensued. 

This  was  the  more  serious  as  Madame 
D'Estampes  could  always  obtain  the  King's 
ear,  and,  however  well  disposed  he  might 
be  towards  Cellini  personally,  yet  his 
friendship  would  probably  not  be  proof 
against  an  enmity  which,  always  on  the 
watch,  would  insinuate  a  fault  here,  a 
wrong  motive  there,  a  lack  of  respect  or 
a  failure  in  duty,  whenever  possible. 
Cellini's  impetuous  disposition  made  him, 
as  he  well  knew,  an  easy  prey  to  a  detractor 
of  this  sort,  since  many  of  his  actions  were 
open  to  misconstruction.  Therefore  he 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  stop  this 
rumour  in  its  birth,  as  holding  a  possible 
menace  against  his  power  of  continuing  his 
work.  He  thought  of  it  long  and  deeply, 
and  the  result  of  his  cogitations  was  that  he 
determined  to  go  out  that  night  alone 
(though  a  solitary  evening  excursion  was 
not  very  safe  in  those  days),  find  out  what 


was  said  of  the  apparition  by  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  and  also  see,  if  possible,  the 
apparition  itself,  supposing  there  be  such 
a  thing. 

He  did  not  wish  any  one  to  know  of  his 
determination ;  therefore,  that  evening  he 
feigned  a  severe  headache,  and  after  a  light 
meal  at  about  eight  o'clock,  retired,  as  was 
thought,  to  bed,  leaving  strict  injunctions 
that  he  was  on  no  account  to  be  disturbed, 
as  he  hoped  by  a  long  night's  rest  to  get  the 
betterof  his  indisposition.  Sleep,  however^ 
was  never  farther  from  his  thoughts.  No 
sooner  was  he  in  his  room  than,  after  hastily 
changing  his  clothes  for  some  ot  a  darker 
colour,  as  being  more  inconspicuous,  he 
cast  about  for  some  means  of  leaving  it 
quietly. 

He  was  agile  and  full  of  activity,  and  it 
was  nothing  to  him,  after  securely  fastening 
his  door,  to  use  a  tree,  which  was  just  out- 
side, as  a  means  of  exit,  and  to  slide  some 
thirty  feet  down  its  trunk.  He  took  the 
precaution  to  fasten  a  knotted  rope  to  the 
lowest  bough  as  a  means  of  assisting  his 
return,  and  then,  creeping  cautiously  to  a 
small  gate  in  the  castle  wall,  let  himself  out, 
and  was  soon  within  the  gates  of  Paris. 
Here  his  plan  was  to  lounge  around  in  the 
quarter  nearest  the  gate  leading  to  his 
castle,  and  to  glean  all  the  information  he 
could  from  the  conversation  of  the  popu- 
lace, which  would  probably  be  uncon- 
strained. He  debated  within  himself  for 
a  moment  as  to  which  direction  he  would 
take,  and  finally  decided  to  bear  towards 
the  left,  as  that  would  bring  him  nearer  to 
the  Nesle,  which  was  built  just  outside  the 
wall  of  Paris.  It  struck  him  that,  if  he 
could  obtain  any  vantage  ground  from 
which  he  could  see  over  the  wall,  every- 
thing which  happened  in  any  of  the  court- 
yards of  the  castle  would  at  once  be  open 
to  his  gaze.  So  thinking,  he  remembered 
that  Paris  at  this  point  was  built  on  a  hill, 
round  the  foot  of  which  ran  the  city  wall  ; 
and  he  commenced  to  explore  for  some 
open  space,  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
which  should  give  him  a  view  unblocked  by 
houses.  Fate  was  kind  to  him.  He  had 
gone  but  a  very  little  way  when  he  noticed 
an  open  cabaret,  which  appeared,  from  the 
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noise  which  came  from  it,  to  be  full  of 
company.  He  determined  to  enter  and 
try  to  obtain  some  information  concerning 
the  locality.  Accordingly,  in  he  went,  and, 
calling  for  a  pint  of  wine,  sat  down  in  a 
comer.  A  momentary  lull  fell  upon  the 
company  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  but, 
soon  appearing  to  forget  him,  their  talk  rose 
again  to  its  full  height. 

"  I  tell  you,  neighbours,"  one  short,  thick- 
set man  was  saying,  as  he  thumped  the 
table  in  his  vehemence,  "  it  all  comes  of 
the  arrival  of  these  cursed  foreigners." 

"  Nay,  I  see  not  how  that  can  be,"  said 
another  man  meditatively. 

**  Do  you  not  ? "  said  the  first  speaker, 
with  a  world  of  sarcastic  emphasis,  and 
striking  the  table  again  at  every  word — 
"Do  you  not?  Was  there  any  talk  of 
spirits  when  our  good  lord  the  Provost 
owned  the  castle?  No;  everything  was 
quiet.  The  shops  round  the  tennis  court 
were  occupied  by  good  citizens  of  Paris, 
business  throve,  all  was  at  peace.  What 
happens  ?  There  comes  this  Benvenuto, 
casts  a  glamour  over  our  lord  the  King,  who 
dispossesses  the  good  Provost,  and  gives 
him  the  castle.  Well,  then,  this  devil  of  a 
fellow  must  needs  cast  out  the  honest 
tradesmen  who  get  their  living  round  the 
tennis  court.  Says  he  wants  the  shops  ! 
He!  A  beggarly  foreigner  to  hector  it 
over  Frenchmen !  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
very  ghosts  walk  ?  There  will  be  no  peace 
in  Paris  till  the  interloper  is  sent  out  of  the 
land!" 

Cellini  recognised  in  the  speaker  a 
jeweller  who  had  occupied  one  of  the 
shops  which  bordered  his  tennis  court.  It 
was  true ;  he  had  evicted  all  the  tenants  of 
those  shops,  but  on  fair  terms,  and  held 
himself  fully  justified  by  the  fact  that  the 
space  was  really  necessary  to  him  by 
reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  works  he 
had  undertaken  and  the  number  of  work- 
men he  employed.  He  recognised,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  as  well  that  he 
should  remain  unknown  and,  leaning 
further  back  in  the  obscurity  of  his  comer, 
appeared  totally  occupied  with  his  wine. 

At  this  moment  a  diversion  was  caused 
by    the    entrance    of  an   elderly   woman. 


bearing  a  jug  to  be  filled.  She  was  tall 
and  stout,  with  a  quantity  of  silvery  grey 
hair,  and  her  coarse,  hard-featured  face  was 
that  of  a  virago. 

"Hast  heard  aught  of  thy  Thdrbse,. 
M^re  Catherine  ?  "  said  the  jeweller,  whose 
name  w^as  Denys. 

"Not  I,"  she  answered,  twisting  up 
stray  locks  of  her  grey  hair  which  hung 
round  her  face  in  confusion,  giving  her  a 
Medusa-like  appearance.  "  Devil  take  the 
girl,  say  I.  Quiet  has  she  been,  always,  as 
you  know,  neighbours,  doing  all  I  told  her 
meekly ;  but  the  other  day  she  suddenly 
changed.  I  but  asked  her  to  fetch  water 
for  my  washing,  when  the  hussy  turns  on 
me  and  says  she  has  been  my  slave  long 
enough.  I  locked  her  up  in  quick  time ; 
but  that  very  night  she  got  away,  and  I  can 
hear  nought  of  her.  When  I  catch  her  she 
shall  pay  for  this,  and  for  the  work  I  have 
had  to  do  in  her  absence.  Curse  the 
jade  ! " 

She  spoke  in  a  hoarse,  sullen  tone  which 
so  expressed  the  cruelty  of  her  nature  that 
Benvenuto,  listening  in  his  comer,  thought 
the  girl  had  probably  good  reasons  for  her 
flight. 

M^re  Catherine  took  her  replenished  jug 
and  departed,  and  her  exit  was  the  signal 
for  comments  on  her  conduct  from  the 
bystanders. 

"Poor  Ther^se,"  said  Denys.  "I  wonder 
she  stayed  so  long.  That  woman  would 
make  a  hell  of  Paradise  should  she  ever 
chance  to  enter  it.  The  poor  child's  life 
was  a  misery.  No  wonder,  when  the  lover 
arrived,  la  mere  should  find  the  nest 
empty." 

"  Ah,  ha  !  "  said  one  of  the  bystanders^ 
a  peering,  sharp-faced  little  fellow,  "  there 
was  a  lover,  then?" 

"  Lover  !  "  answered  Denys.  "  Of  course 
there  was  a  lover !  Hast  never  seen 
Ther^se?  Thy  wonder  would  be  that 
there  was  not  a  lover  long  before.  Ah  ! 
so  beautiful  a  damsel  I  have  never  seen,, 
and,  in  the  way  of  business,  I  have  seen 
most  of  the  court  beauties.  Lovely  black 
hair,  with  a  wave  in  it;  dark  eyes,  long  lashes^ 
and  a  smile  to  melt  the  heart  of  an 
anchorite  ;  the  smile  wasn't  too  often  seen^ 
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poor  child,  for  that  woman  led  her  the  life 
of  a  dog." 

"But,"  queried  the  inquisitive  -  faced 
fellow,  "how  came  so  sweet  a  branch 
from  so  foul  a  stem  ?  '* 

"Ah,"  answered  Denys,  prolonging  the 
sound  till  it  held  a  world  of  meaning ; 
"  there  you  touch  the  mystery,  neighbour. 
Mhre  Catherine  has  always  lived  here,  you 
understand;  not  perhaps  with  the  best  of* 
characters — but  what  of  that  ?  Well,  when 
she  suddenly  is  found  with  a  child  of  three 
or  four  in  her  house,  and  says  she  has 
adopted  it,  who  are  we  to  have  our  doubts  ? 
The  child  may  be  stolen — well,  we  can 
prove  nothing.  It  may  be  the  child  of 
some  great  lady  who  wishes  it  out  of  the 
way.  We  know  nothing.  We  only  know 
that  the  poor  child  fares  but  badly,  and  but 
for  the  charity  of  one  or  two  of  the  women 
around,  my  own  wife  among  others,  she 
would  probably  have  starved  in  her  child- 
hood. Since  she  has  been  old  enough  she 
has  had  to  work  for  her  food,  I  assure  you ; 
not  to  mention  that,  until  lately,  all  the 
spirit  seemed  to  be  knocked  out  of  her. 
Thou  knowest  'tis  true,  Jean  Gracier  ? " 
addressing  a  tall,  sombre-looking  man,  who 
sat  by  himself  on  a  bench  near  the  door. 

"  I  know  thy  tale  is  true,"  answered  Jean 
Gracier;  "  but  I  knew  naught  about  a  lover." 

"No;  few  did.  But  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it.  I  met  her  myself  slipping  in 
at  the  gate  by  Petit  Nesle,  just  before  it  was 
shut  the  other  evening,  and  saw  whom  she 
had  left,  too.  Were  M^re  Catherine  a  little 
more  powerful  I  might  get  my  revenge  on 
my  Italian  through  this  ;  but  as  it  is " 

"  On  Cellini ! "  cried  several  together. 
'*How  ?     Is  he  the  lover  ?  " 

"  Not  he.  No.  I  cry  you  mercy,  neigh- 
bours, my  wits  are  wool-gathering.  Missing 
our  pretty  Th^rbse,  and  bearing  a  grudge 
against  the  Italian,  I  am  mixing  my  two 
grievances  together  to  the  detriment  of 
both.  Ther^se  is  more  likely  in  Paris  than 
out  of  it,  I  should  say.  Well,  adieu,  neigh- 
bours, I  must  be  getting  homeward,"  and 
nodding  farewells  to  the  company,  Denys 
gained  the  door  and  departed. 

A  moment  afterwards  Jean  Gracier  also 
rose,  and  paying  his  reckoning,  went  out. 


Cellini,  whose  curiosity  was  aroused  by  what 
he  had  heard,  wasted  no  time  in  following. 
On  gaining  the  street  he  fancied  he  saw  two 
figures  proceeding  up  it,  and  cautiously  going 
towards  them,  he  found  that  Gracier  had 
joined  Denys,  and  they  were  now  on  their 
homeward  way  together. 

Keeping  in  the  shadow,  and  walking 
with  great  caution,  Cellini  was  able  to  get 
sufficiently  near  to  hear  their  conversation. 

"Yes,"  Denys  was  saying,  as  he  came 
within  hearing,  "'tis  true  enough  as  I 
said.  'Twas  one  of  Cellini's  youths  — 
Ascanio  I  think  they  call  him — talking  to 
the  maid.  I  did  not  mean  to  let  it  slip 
in  there,  for  I  wished  not  that  it  should 
come  to  M^re  Catherine's  ears.  Wherever 
poor  Th^rese  is  she  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
better  off  than  with  her.  I  should  be  glad 
enough  to  be  revenged  on  Cellini ;  but  1 
won't  attempt  it  at  Th^r^se's  expense." 

"  Right,"  answered  Gracier.  "  And  now, 
neighbour,  before  you  go  in,  what  say  you 
to  a  walk  to  the  top  of  the  hill  ?  " 

Cellini  let  them  depart,  and  remained  in 
the  shadow  thinking.  That  Ascanio  loved 
the  girl  seemed  to  him  likely  enough,  the 
more  so  as  he  remembered  him  to  have  been 
moody  and  absent  of  late  ;  but  that  Ther^se 
was  hidden  in  the  castle  he  did  not  believe. 
He  had  given  the  most  stringent  orders  that 
no  woman  was  to  be  allowed  within  the 
walls,  for  as  foreigners  he  had  intended  they 
should  give  no  handle  for  reproach ;  also  he 
himself  was  in  the  habit  of  going  into  every 
room  in  the  place,  and  he  thought  it  im- 
possible that  any  one  could  be  secreted 
there  without  his  knowledge.  Putting, 
therefore,  this  subject  on  one  side,  he  re- 
turned to  his  previous  idea  of  overlooking 
the  courtyards  of  his  castle  from  a  height, 
and  again  continued  his  search  for  a 
vantage  point. 

Cellini  saw  no  more  of  Denys  and  his 
companion,  but  arrived  without  adventure 
at  what  seemed  to  be  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  At  this  point  the  street  which  he  had 
ascended  was  crossed  by  one  running  at 
right  angles  to  it,  and  this  gave  him  just  the 
opportunity  he  sought  of  surveying  the 
castle.  As  he  had  expected,  it  lay  spread 
clearly  out  before  him  as  on  a  map,  and  all 
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fitUd  wilk  a  fear  that  almost  deprived  '  hin,  of  reaso 


that  happened  within  it  would  be  plainly 
visible  to  any  one  standing  on  this  height. 
It  was  all  as  he  had  hoped,  and  satisfied 
with  his  night's  work,  he  returned  un- 
perceived  to  the  castlu. 

The  next  day  he  could  see  that  the  spirit 
of  unrest  among  his  workpeople  was  more 
than  ever  pronounced.  This  gave  him 
great  uneasiness,  and  he  decided  that  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  bringing  matters  to  a 
crisis,  and  to  this  end  questioned  his  two 
most  responsible  apprentices,  Paolo  and 
Ascanio. 

He  had  half  doubted  the  advisability  of 
questioning  Ascanio,  but  then  resolved  to 
ignore  the  ideas  respecting  ThiJrfese  which 
had  been  put  into  his  head  the  preceding 
evening,  and  to  treat  him  precisely  as  he 
would  have  done  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

He  knew  that,  as  Ascanio  had  been  with 
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him  from  a  boy,  and  a  real  attachment 
existed  between  them,  lie  would  probably 
have  consulted  him  before  everyone.  When, 
therefore,  the  two  youths  stood  before  him, 
he  told  them  plainly  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  moment  that  this  talk  of  ghosts 
should  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  its 
originator,  if  possible,  punished,  "  for," 
said  he,  "  our  work  and  my  reputation  are 
otherwise  in  jeopardy.  Now,  can  cither  of 
you  assist  me  by  any  information?  You 
can  at  least  tell  me  what  is  the  actual 
report  now  in  circulation." 

Ascanio  turned  red  and  " 
silent ;  but  Paolo,  noticing  m 
hastened  to  reply. 

"The  rumiiur  is,  master,"  f 
a  spirit  in  white  walks  tlie  courtyards  at 
night.  Not  regularly,  for  they  say  some 
nights  nothing  is  seen  of  it,  while  others  it 
will  appear  two  or  three  times." 


ling  of  this. 


aid  he,  "that 
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"  What  is  it  like  ? ''  said  Cellini.  "  Have 
you  ever  seen  it  ?  " 

"  Not  I/'  said  Paolo  ;  "  I  am  but  little 
igiven  to  going  out  at  night ;  but  there 
be  many  who  have.  Bartholomew  Chioccia 
came  in,  white  as  a  sheet,  the  other  even- 
ing, and  swore  it  brushed  up  against  him  as 
he  came  by  the  tennis  court.  Very  soft  it 
was,  he  said,  and  had  great  eyes  ;  but  so 
frightened  was  he  that  he  knew  nought  else 
about  it.  For  a  fact,  when  he  came  in, 
his  legs  were  trembling  under  him." 

"  And  you  did  not  sally  out,"  cried 
Cellini,  "  to  see  if  aught  was  to  be  tracked  ? 
Faith  !  my  apprentices  seem  to  be  wanting 
in  spirit.  You,  Ascanio !  Did  you  not 
seek  the  bottom  of  this  ?  " 

"I  was  net  in  at  the  time,"  said  Ascanio  ; 
"  but,  though  I  came  home  soon  after,  I 
saw  nought  of  the  ghost,  and  had  heard 
nought  of  the  tale  until  this  morning." 

"  He  may  call  us  what  names  he  will," 
said  Paolo  to  Ascanio  as  they  left  Cellini ; 
"  but  had  he  seen  Bartholomew  that  night, 
as  he  almost  fell  to  the  earth  white  with 
terror,  his  appetite  for  the  supernatural 
might  not  be  so  keen." 

Ascanio  assented  with  a  hasty  nod,  and, 
parting  from  Paolo,  took  his  way  to  the 
corner  where  his  work  lay. 

"  Shall  I  tell  him  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  'Tis 
a  scurvy  trick  to  jeopardise  his  living  for 
my  love.  But  if  I  tell  him  .  .  .  Ther^se 
will  be  turned  out  homeless.  That  cannot 
be  1  No  ;  it  must  stay  as  it  is  for  one  day 
more,  and  this  evening  I  will  move  heaven 
and  earth  but  I  find  a  secure  lodging  to 
place  my  love  in.  Then,  when  she  is 
safely  housed,  and  we  are  married,  I  will 
tell  the  master.  He  is  not  the  man  to 
bear  malice  for  a  fault  confessed,  and  I 
think  in  my  place  he  would  act  as  I  am 
doing.  At  all  events,  he  shall  know  the 
truth  when  Th^r^se  is  in  safety." 

That  evening  Ascanio  asked  for  per- 
mission to  leave  work  early,  and  Cellini 
gladly  granted  it.  He  was  troubled  about 
the  youth,  and  not  satisfied  with  his 
bearing,  though  loath  to  think  him 
capable  of  betraying  him.  Ascanio  dis- 
armed his  suspicions,  however,  by  his 
frankness  on  this  occasion. 


"I  know  something  of  this  spirit. 
Master,"  said  he,  "  and  will  tell  you  all  I 
know  to  morrow.     Will  you  trust  me?" 

And  Cellini  answered  "Yes,"  being,  in 
spite  of  his  hastiness,  a  man  who  was,  in  the 
main,  open  to  hear  reason. 

Therefore  Ascanio  sped  off  with  a 
lightened  heart,  seeing,  as  he  believed,  the 
end  of  his  troubles  near.  The  truth  was 
that  Therese  was  hidden  in  the  tremendous 
statue  of  Mars  which  Cellini  was  in  process 
of  constructing  for  King  Francis,  and 
which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  tennis 
court  under  a  slight  awning.  No  one  was 
at  all  likely  to  discover  her,  but,  since  at 
night  she  carne  out  for  the  exercise  which 
was  a  necessity,  this  rumour  of  a  ghost  had 
arisen.  Ascanio  felt  easy  at  leaving  her, 
though,  had  he  but  known  to  what  events 
about  the  castle  were  tending,  he  would 
have  suffered  any  torment  before  he  would 
have  quitted  it  that  evening. 

Paolo,  though  he  had  spoken  so  lightly 
to  Ascanio  of  Cellini's  gibe,  had  been  in 
reality  greatly  stLing  by  it  and,  that  he 
should  cease  to  suffer,  either  in  his  own 
eyes  or  Cellini's,  from  any  imputation 
of  faint-heartedness,  had  resolved  that 
alone  he  would  wait  for  the  apparition, 
and,  if  possible,  discover  all  that  was  to  be 
known  about  it.  Directly,  therefore,  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  he  quietly  withdrew 
from  the  company,  and  making  his  way  to 
the  tennis  court,  took  up  his  position  on 
one  of  the  benches  ranged  along  its  walls. 
It  would  be  idle  to  affirm  that  he  felt  no 
fear,  for,  like  most  people  of  that  day,  he 
was  intensely  superstitious,  and  would,  had 
the  choice  been  given  him,  have  greatly 
preferred  to  face  three  men  in  battle  rather 
than  one  spirit,  however  peaceable  it  might 
appear  to  be.  However,  shame  had  driven 
him  to  his  post,  and  shame  would  keep 
him  at  it,  and  the  struggle  between  fear  and 
courage  would  be  little  likely  to  let  him 
sleep  on  his  vigil. 

In  the  meantime,  in  Paris,  events  inimical 
to  Ascanio's  hopes  were  also  taking  place. 
The  idle  words  so  carelessly  let  fall  by 
Deivs  in  the  tavern  were  not  suffered  to 
be  forgotten ;  but  by  that  same  sharp, 
peering  little  fellow  who  had  so  anxiously 
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questioned  him,  and  whose  name  was 
Guillaume  Goncer,  had  been  at  once  con- 
veyed  to  Mhre  Catherine.  Not  that  he 
really  intended  to  make  mischief ;  indeed, 
in  the  main,  he  wished  well  to  Thdrfese ; 
but  it  was  an  interesting  thing  to  have  news 
to  impart,  and  so,  dallying  with  the  morsel, 
he  took  himself  homeward  by  way  of  Mere 
Catherine's  door,  and,  as  Th^r^se's  evil  star 
would  have  it,  must  needs  see  the  Mere 
herself  on  the  threshold.  After  that,  of 
course,  within  five  minutes  she  knew  all 
that  he  knew,  plus  the  amount  which  her 
anger  led  her  to  imagine,  and  then  to  believe 
as  gospel  truth.  The  next  day  she  spent  in 
parading  her  quarter  of  the  town,  haranguing 
at  length  concerning  her  wrongs,  and  the 
insolence  of  these  foreigners,  who  "  must 
e'en  steal  an  honest  woman's  daughter  from 
her,"  and  by  evening  she  w£is  at  the  head 
of  a  contingent  of  the  most  ragged  and 
disreputable  scum  to  be  found  in  Paris.  By 
nine  o'clock  her  frenzy  had  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  she  had  fully  persuaded  herself 
that  Cellini  held  Therese  and,  by  one  of 
those  sudden  impulses  common  to  mobs, 
thq  whole  posse  started  off  pell-mell  for 
Petit  Nesle,  Catherine  at  the  head,  demand- 
ing redress  and  threatening  vengeance. 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  about  to  be 
closed  as  they  reached  them,  but  there 
were  but  a  few  men  to  guard  them,  and 
they  were  powerless  to  check  this  onrush 
of  humanity,  so  in  a  few  minutes  the  mob 
was  well  outside,  and  on  the  way  once 
more  to  the  castle. 

Cellini  had  resolved  n(^t  to  leave  the 
castle  that  night.  Paolo's  report,  and 
indeed  all  the  lloating  stories,  seemed  to 
point  to  the  tennis  court  as  the  scene  of 
the  visitation,  and  as  from  the  window  of 
his  room  this  was  distinctly  visible,  he 
determined  to  remain  quietly  at  home  and 
watch  events  there,  while  awaiting  the 
further  informati(m  which  Ascanio  had  pro- 
mised him  on  the  morrow. 

Events  were  thus  disposed;  three 
threatening  factors  all  focuss^d  on  one 
point  —  Therese's  hiding-place  ;  while 
Ascanio,  quite  secure  as  to  her  well-being 
for  the  time,  was  speeding  gaily  about 
Paris  bent  on  securing  her  a  safe  asylum. 


He  had  contrived  to  let  her  know  before 
leaving  where  he  had  gone,  and  what  was 
his  errand,  and  she,  when  all  was  quiet, 
prepared,  as  she  had  often  before  done,  to 
leave  the  statue  for  a  little  much-needed 
exercise. 

Carefully  descending  from  the  back 
of  the  figure  by  means  of  a  block  of  stone, 
as  Ascanio  had  taught  her  to  do,  she 
reached  the  ground  in  safety.  She  was 
still  dressed  in  white,  for  if  in  one  sense  it 
betrayed  her  whereabouts,  yet  in  another  it 
appeared  to  be  her  greatest  safeguard,  since 
such  a  hold  had  the  tales  of  the  super- 
natural obtained  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle  that  after  dark  the  tennis  court  was 
usually  entirely  deserted,  as,  but  for  Cellini's 
unfortunate  gibe,  it  would  have  been  to- 
night. Therese  paced  quickly  once  or 
twice  the  length  of  the  wall  by  the  statue 
without  Paolo  seeing  her,  when  she  decided 
to  go  further  afield.  Skirting,  therefore,  the 
grass  in  the  middle,  she  slowly  pasied  all 
round  the  court,  and  as  she  approached 
Paolo,  he,  catching  sight  of  something  in- 
definable and  white,  was  filled  with  a  fear 
which  almost  deprived  him  of  reason. 

He  would  have  fled,  cursing  himself  for 
his  foolhardiness,  but  that  his  legs  refused 
their  office,  and,  as  Therese  turned  when 
she  reached  the  farthest  limit  of  that  side, 
and  retracing  her  steps  again,  passed  quite 
near  him,  he,  becoming  calmer,  received  an 
impression  of  two  wonderful  dark  eyes 
glowing  in  a  white  face,  and  was  trying  to 
summon  up  sufficient  courage  to  follow  the 
apparition,  as  he  had  sworn  to  himself  to  do, 
when  he  became  conscious  of  a  man 
coming  towards  him  at  full  speed,  and  as 
the  new  comer  brushed  by,  almost  falling 
over  him,  he  recognised  Cellini,  who  from 
his  window  had  caught  a  gleam  of  some- 
thing moving,  and  had  immediately 
descended  to  the  court. 

Paolo  seized  Cellini  as  he  passed. 

"Why,  what  the  devil?"  began  the 
latter,  starting.  "  Ah,  Paolo  !  Did  you  see 
anything  ?    What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Something  white,"  gasped  Paolo.  "  I 
meant  to  follow  it,  but  could  not  move." 

"Come  with  me,  then/'  said  Cellini,  and 
again   started   off;   but   their    voices    had 
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reached  and  frightened  Th^r^se,  who, 
quick  as  thought,  had  once  more  gained 
her  corner,  and  was  securely  hidden  in  the 
statue. 

Cellini,  who  had  caught  the  glint  of  some- 
thing moving,  now  saw  it  suddenly  vanish. 
Breathlessly  he  and  Paolo  rushed  to  the 
comer  where  it  had  last  appeared,  but  all 
was  quiet ;  nothing  seemed  disturbed,  and 
the  tennis  court  wore  its  usual  everyday 
appearance. 

"Pshaw!"  said  Cellini.  **'Tis  incom- 
prehensible. 'Twas  here.  'Tis  not  here," 
and  standing  deep  in  thought  he  appeared 
unconscious  of  Paolo's  presence,  until  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 
castle  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  reality. 

"A  knocking  at  this  time!"  he  said.  "Go, 
Paolo,  and  see  who  is  there." 

Paolo  started  off,  but  being  still  con- 
fused by  his  fright  and  the  events  of  the 
night,  omitted  to  observe  the  customary 
precaution  of  opening  a  small  lattice  first  to 
reconnoitre,  and  foolishly  opened  the  small 
side  gate. 

Without  a  word  in  rushed  the  frenzied 
mob,  led  by  Mhre  Catherine,  and  then 
demanded  to  see  Cellini.  As  by  magic, 
all  the  caution  which  they  had  observed  in 
nearing  the  castle  was  thrown  to  the  winds, 
torches  flared,  and  the  courtyard  became 
bright  as  day,  when,  spying  Cellini  where 
he  still  stood  in  the  corner  by  the  statue, 
the  crowd  bore  down  upon  him,  loudly 
calling  for  vengeance  and  the  release  of 
Th^rbse. 

Astounded  for  the  moment,  Cellini 
faced  the  crowd,  but  he  was  quick  of  wit, 
and  his  last  night's  excursion  had  given 
him  the  key  to  the  mystery;  so  he  deter- 
mined to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter, 
and  see  if  they  could  not  be  brought  to  hear 
reason. 

Advancing,  therefore,  towards  them, 
"What  do  you  want,  good  people?" 
cried  he  in  a  loud  voice,  looking  care- 
lessly towards  them  as  if  quite  at  his  ease. 
Paolo,  filled  with  remorse  for  his  thought- 
lessness, tried  to  work  towards  him  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd,  but  was  detected, 
and  securely  held  by  two  men. 

"  Th^r^se  !  Vengeance  I "  roared  the  mob. 


"  Thdr^se  ?  Vengeance  ?  "  echoed  Cel- 
lini.    "For  what?     I  do  not  understand." 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  snarled  M^re  Catherine, 
forcing  her  way  to  the  front.  Her  grey 
hair  still  hung  dishevelled,  her  face  was 
inflamed,  her  eyes  bloodshot  and  fierce; 
she  looked  a  true  ancestress  of  the  furies 
who,  in  after  years,  accompanied  the  pro- 
cessions to  the  guillotine.  "Don't  you? 
You  have  stolen  my  daughter.  Who  are 
you,  a  foreigner,  to  beguile  away  the 
daughters  of  Paris?  A  bas  with  the 
foreigners  !     A  la  mort !     A  la  mort ! " 

The  crowd  closed  up  threateningly. 
Cellini  made  another  effort  to  be  heard ; 
but  his  words  were  drowned  in  the  roar 
of  the  mob,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  he  placed 
his  back  against  the  wall  and  resolved  at 
least  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  hoping,  how- 
ever, that  the  noise  made  would  bring  his 
followers  out  of  the  castle.  The  crowd 
wavered  at  sight  of  the  naked  steel,  but 
Catherine,  frenzied  less  by  her  fancied 
wrongs  than  by  the  spirit  with  which  all 
day  she  had  been  plied  by  her  sympathisers, 
again  sprang  forward,  brandishing  a  dagger, 
and  with  a  cry  of  "  A  la  mort !  "  flung  her- 
self towards  him.  But  at  that  moment 
a  surprising  thing  happened.  Th^rbse, 
frightened  by  the  noise,  the  glare,  had 
remained  crouched  within  the  statue ;  but  as 
the  sounds  forced  their  way  to  her  con- 
sciousness, and  she  realised  that  for  her 
supposed  abduction  an  innocent  man  was 
to  suffer,  she  was  fired  with  indignation, 
and  slipping  from  her  hiding  place,  she 
threw  herself  before  Cellini. 

For  a  moment  all  drew  back,  awe- 
stricken.  The  apparition  was  so  un- 
expected, and  their  fear  of  the  supernatural 
so  intense,  that  it  is  possible  they  would 
have  fled  incontinently  had  not  M^re 
Catherine  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of 
the  supposed  spirit. 

"  Th^rfese  ! "  she  cried  with  a  scream  of 
mingled  fury  and  triumph,  and  hurled 
herself  again  towards  them. 

Th^rbse,  her  short-lived  courage  flown  in 
the  presence  of  her  tyrant,  shuddered,  and 
clung  to  Cellini,  and  her  appearance 
amongst  them  serving  apparently  to  give 
colour  to   the   accusation   against   him,  it 
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would  have  gone  ill  with  both,  but  that  the 
rear  of  the  mob  became  suddenly  conscious 
of  the  unpleasant  fact  (hat  a  company  of 
well-armed  serving  men,  led  by  a  handsome 
youth,  had  commenced  to  force  a  passage 
with  cold  steel  through  the  midst  of  them. 
The  crowd  parted,  and  the  serving  men, 
forming  up  by  Cellini,  awaited  his  orders ; 
while  Ther^se,  leaving  him,  flew  for  pro- 
tection to  their  leader,  who  was  no  other 
than  Ascanio,  who,  returning  while  these 
events  were  in  progress,  had  roused  the 
house  and  brought  a  party  to  the  rescue. 

Cellini  surveyed  the  groups.  Th^rfese 
in  the  arms  of  Ascanio.  Mere  Catherine 
struggling  in  the  grasp  of  two  lusty 
apprentices. 

"So,"  said  he -to  the  apprentice  lover, 
"  this  was  the  secret  you  had  to  tell  me." 

Ascaiiio  gently  put  Th^r&se  on  one  side, 
and,  coming  forward,  fronted  Cellini. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  love  Ther&se.  Could 
I  leave  her  in  the  grasp  of  that  she-devil  ? 
She  lays  claim  to  her,  though  I  believe 
with  no  right.  I  have  fetched  a  priest,  who 
waits  without,  and  I  would  have  wedded 
Th^r^se  to-night,  and  have  told  you  to- 
morrow, for  I  have  found  her  a  safe  a-ylum 
within  the  city  walls.  I  would  have  told 
you  sooner  but  for  your  stringent  orders 
concerning  women,  for  I  feared  you 
might  drive  her  forth  into  the  world 
shelterless," 


Ascanio  paused.  Cellini  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment,  saying  no  word  either  good 
or  bad:  then  walking  to  '1  h^rese,  who 
looked  anxiously  on,  he  too!;  her  hands 
and  smiled  kindly  at  her. 

"Faith  I"  he  said,  "since  the  priest  is 
here,  if  the  bride  be  willing,  we  may,  at 
least,  have  the  weddir.g,  then,"  and  putting 
her  hand  in  that  of  Ascanio,  he  added 
softly  to  him:  "The  master  foi^ives  the 
disobedience,  especially  as  I  think  none 
of  the  others  fully  understand  ii,  so  it  will 
create  no  precedent." 

So  Th^rtse  and  Ascanio  were  married. 
A  stranger  wedding  amid  stranger  sur- 
roundings ivas  probably  never  seeii.  The 
courtyard  lighted  witli  lorclies,  the  armed 
serving  men,  the  evil  faces  of  the  crowd 
in  the  background,  and  Mere  Catherine 
gnashing  her  teeth  with  helpless  rage  on 
one  side.  Then  the  castle  gates  were 
opened,  and  the  Paris  mob  which  had 
stormed  the  place  was  permitted  to  depart 
unharmed.  On  the  threshold  Mfere 
Catherine  stopped,  and  cursed  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  Cellini,  and  all  who  dwelt 
with  him,  but  bein^  unceremoniously 
ejected,  !i;;r  curse  lost  some  of  its  effect. 

"  Cerles,"  said  Cellini  to  Ascanio,  as 
they  all  entered  the  castle  iogether,  "  with 
such  a  pretty  bride  methinks  we  must  find 
a  safe  asylum  here  without  troubling 
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THERE  are,  so  our  schoolbooks  tell  us, 
five  senses  —  hearing,  siglil,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch.  They  are  what  may  be 
called  the  primary  senses.  You  may  thank 
I'rovidence  if  you  possess  the  whole  live 
in  all  their  unadulterated  fulnes?,  but  there 
is  surely  nothing  to  brag  about  before  your 
fellow-men  because  you  happen  to  be 
endowed  with  the  proper  complement  of  a 
healthy  animal.  A  visit  to  the  cattle  show 
will  reveal  to  you  plenty  of  companions  in 
good  fortune :  indeed,  the  ])hrasu  "  in 
vulgar  health"  is  often  a  painfully  correct 
one  as  applied  to  a  human  being.  There 
is,  more  frequently  than  not,  the  impression 
of  something  lacking  in  an  excessively 
healthy  person  :  he  is  lacking  in  many  of 
the  little  refinements  of  life,  refinements 
which  arc  only  born  out  of  suffering  and 
as  the  result  of  the  marlyrdom  of  experi- 
ence. It  is  less  trying  to  live  with  an 
invalid  than  with  a  person  who  can  drink 
bitter  beer  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  who  is 
entirely  unconscious  o'  the  discomforts 
attaching  to  an  open  window,  or  who  has 
no  respect  for  his  liver.  Such  a  person  is 
always  three-fourths  an  animal,  and  only 
the  remaining  one-fourth  is  a  being  of  large 
discourse  looking  before  and  after.  The 
"something  lacking"  in  the  healthy  person 
is  sufficiently  obvious  to  everybody.  Now, 
there  are  thousands  of  human  beings  who 
walk  this  queer  world  of  ours  who  possess 
the  whole  five  senses  in  irritating  opulence, 
but  who  for  want  of  what  I  may  call  a  sixth 


sense  are  often  scarcely  able  to  rise  above 
the  brute  stage,  whose  ouilook  on  human 
life  is  similar  to  that  of  a  character  in  one 
of  Peacock's  novels,  whose  range  of  ideas 
was  said  to  be  "  nearly  commensurate  with 
that  of  the  great  King  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  he  was  turned  out  to  grass."  The 
wanting  sense  may  be, '  and  probably  is, 
in  most  of  these  cases,  a  capacity  for 
sympilliy,  but  there  is  a  sixth  sense  which 
is  often  quite  as  much  wanting  in  un- 
healthy as  it  is  in  healthy  people  and, 
when  absent,  is  equally  distressing  in  its 
resuks.  I  refer,  ot  course,  to  a  sense  of 
humour.  It  has  often  been  defined,  but 
it  usually  eludes  definition.  Speaking 
broadly,  it  is  a  perception  of  the  incon- 
gruous, an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  things.  A  man  may 
possess  the  sense  who  is  rarely  known  to 
perpetrate  a  joke,  and  the  evidence  that  he 
possesses  it  is  that  he  is  scarcely  ever  in  a 
position  where  he  appears  ridiculous  to 
other  people.  When  you  hear  it  said  of  a 
man  that  "  he  lakes  himself  too  seriously," 
it  is  another  way  of  saying  that  he  has  no 
sense  of  humour.  And  the  pity  of  the 
thing  is  that,  like  taste  and  touch,  it  is 
born  with  a  man  and  cannot  be  acquired. 
It  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  the  London 
cabman  possesses  it  more  frequeu  ly  than 
the  parvenu  or  aristocrat  he  may  be 
driving.  "  Where  did  you  learn  that 
dreadful  language  ?  "  asked  a  shocked  min- 
ister   of  religion   of  a   London  workman. 
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**  Learned  it  ? "  answered  the  workman 
with    scorn,    "  I    never    learned    it :     it's 

a  bloom  in'  gift."  As  much  may  be  said 
of  a  sense  of  humour.  It  is  often,  of 
course,  just  the  saving  quality  which  has 
placed  a  writer  of  prose  or  a  poet  among 
the  immortals.  So  many  men  have  just 
missed  the  topmost  peak  of  Parnassus 
because  "the  bloomin'  gift"  was  not 
theirs.  The  presence  of  it  half  explains 
Shakespeare's  peerlessness,  Chaucer's  read- 
ableness,  and  Browning's  extraordinary 
insight  into  the  human  heart.  The  want 
of  it  explains  two-thirds  of  the  items  in  the 
British  Museum  catalogue. 

I  have  been  reading  Herbert  Spencer's 
autobiography,  and  the  most  enduring 
impression  it  has  left  on  my  mind  is  that 
"the  bloomin'  gift"  was  not  Spencer's, 
and,  morever  that,  whatever  future  ages 
may  think  of  his  philosophy,  they  will  feel 
as  much  as  we  do  that  there  was  some- 
thing lacking  in  his  personality.  He  takes 
himself  too  seriously;  he  analyses  and 
generalises  without  any  sense  of  propor- 
tion ;  he  even  subjects  his  own  love  affairs 
to  philosophical  analysis.  He  quotes  a 
message  sent  by  his  great-great-grand- 
mother to  her  daughter-in-law — "  Be  sure 
you  tell  Kitty  to  forecast,"  as  the  heredi- 
tary germ  out  of  which  finally  arose  the 
**  Synthetic  Philosophy."  Most  grand- 
mothers have  given  such  advice,  and  most 
grandsons  and  great-grandsons,  in  spite 
of  heredity,  have  needed  it.  There  was 
much  truth  as  well  as  humour  in  Huxley's 
remark,  that  "  Spencer's  idea  of  a  tragedy 
was  a  deduction  killed  by  a  fact."  He 
gives  us  a  lengthy  analysis  of  the  reasons 
which  finally  decided  him  to  lead  a  single 
life,  and  he  shows  us  that  the  decision  was 
arrived  at  by  a  close  application  of  philo- 
sophical principles.  The  explanation 
seems  to  betray  the  "  something  lacking  "; 
it  has  nothing  of  the  delightful  intimacy  of 
Cardinal  Newman's  revelations  on  the 
same  subject  :  "  I  am  obliged  to  mention, 
though  I  do  it  with  great  reluctance, 
another  deep  imagination  which,  at  this 
time,  the  autumn  of  18 16,  took  possession 
of  me— there   can   be   no  mistake   about 


the  fact,  viz.,  that  it  would  be  the  will  of 
God  that  I  should  lead  a  single  life. 
This  anticipation,  which  has  held  its 
ground  almost  continuously  ever  since — 
with  the  break  of  a  month  now  and  a 
month  then  up  to  1829,  and  after  that 
date  without  any  break  at  all,  was,"  &c., 
Szc.  I  think  that  "  the  break  of  a  month 
now  and  a  month  then,"  an  exquisite 
touch  :  it  tells  so  much  and  has  so  human 
a  ring  about  it.  But  Spencer's  table  of 
advantages  and  disadvantages  has  some- 
thing ghoulish  about  it:  if  he  did  not 
botanise  over  his  mother's  grave,  he  cer- 
tainly generalised  over  his  experiences  as 
a  lover.  Let  me  set  these  sentences  of 
Spencer's  agamst  Newman's — "  It  seems 
probable  that  this  abnormal  tendency  to 
criticise  has  been  a  chief  factor  in  the 
continuance  of  my  celibate  life.  Readi- 
ness to  see  inferiorities  rather  than  superi- 
orities must  have  impeded  the  finding  of 
one  who  attracted  me  in  adequate  degree." 
These  words  reveal,  more  than  pages  could 
do,  the  fact  that  as  a  personality  Spencer 
was  less  interesting  than  as  a  philosopher ; 
they  evidence  also  the  want  in  his  character 
of  that  sixth  sense  which  might  have 
revealed  to  him  the  probable  truth  that 
the  women  who  attracted  him  were  no 
less  alive  "  to  inferiorities  rather  than 
superiorities,"  and  that  their  attitude  may 
have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  celibate  life.  Spencer  has 
written  one  of  the  longest  and  fullest 
autobiographies  in  the  language,  but  it  is 
unmistakably  dull,  and  his  perpetual  self- 
analysis  ends  by  boring  us. 

But  Spencer  as  a  writer  and  a  philo- 
sopher is  in  a  very  different  category. 
Those  of  us  who  can  remember  the  stirring 
intellectual  times  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  will  also  recall  the  effect  which 
Spencer's  writings  produced  on  minds 
dissatisfied  with  the  position  which 
authority  then  occupied  in  matters  of 
opinion.  One  often  hears  the  remark 
made  by  elderly  men  that  Carlyle's  works 
were  to  them  the  great  awakeners  of 
thought  in  their  minds.  But  I  think  a 
far  larger  number  of  middle-aged  men 
will     bear     testimony    to    the    fact    that 
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Spencer's     "  First     Principles "     was    the 

book  which  stirred  them   most  deeply : 

**And  there  cometh  a  mist  and  a  sweeping  rain, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again." 

This  is  a  truth  we  have  often  realised  in 
our  lives ;  it  is  also  associated  with  our 
intellectual  experience.  Most  of  us  can 
remember  books  which  we  have  perhaps 
taken  up  quite  casually  to  read,  and  after 
we  have  replaced  them  on  the  shelves  our 
intellectual  life  is  "  never  the  same  again." 
At  any  rate  that  has  been  my  experience 
since  I  took  up  "  First  Principles  "  to  read 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  the  clearest 
and  most  startling  statement  of  the  limi- 
tations of  human  thought  to  be  found  in 
our  literature,  and  to  those  who  are  my 
contemporaries  the  book  appealed  in  their 
early  youth  with  the  force  of  a  revelation. 
I  do  not  think  the  book  makes  quite  the 
same  appeal  to  the  youth  of  the  present 
day,  partly  because  the  truths  which  it 
stated  have  become  a  portion  of  the 
alphabet  of  inquiry  and  research,  and 
partly  because  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day  have  little  interest  in  the 
problems  which  it  raises.  Moreover, 
there  has  for  several  years  been  evident  a 
growing  weariness  against  the  inductive 
method.  There  is  going  on  an  inevitable 
reaction  against  the  dogmatism  of  exact 
science,  which  from  i860  to  1880  or 
thereabouts  influenced  so  strongly  the 
mind  of  Europe,  and  which  in  this  country 
was  represented  by  such  men  as  Spencer, 
Tyndall,  and  Huxley.  The  influence  that 
the  teaching  of  these  men  undoubtedly 
exercised  has  to  a  large  extent  passed 
away ;  it  did  not  satisfy  that  type  of  mind 
which  is  troubled  with  "  the  perception  of 
the  infinite,"  and  men  are  more  and  more 
inclined  to  distrust  the  analytical  method 
as  the  solvent  of  all  intellectual  perplexities. 
Spencer's  work  in  sociology  and  political 
philosophy  is  more  valued  at  the  present 
day  than  are  his  earlier  treatises  on  the 
problems  of  the  unseen,  and  startling  and 
illuminating  as  was  his  statement  of  the 
unknown  and  the  unknowable,  it  has  not 
been  strong  enough  to  withstand  that 
eternal  craving  within  man  to  extend  the 
knowledge   of  the  unseen.     The  fact  that. 


there  is  in  our  midst  a  distinct  reaction 
against  positive  thought  explains  a  little,  I 
think,  the  absence  of  public  interest  irk 
Spencer,  which  was  so  marked  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum 
may  come  again,  and  when  it  does  the 
textbook  of  the  seeker  after  truth  will 
again  be  Spencer's  "First  Principles." 
But  at  present  the  seeker  after  truth  is 
more  often  to  be  found  studying  Frederick 
Myers  on  "The  Life  after  Death,"  or 
Martineau  on  "  The  Seat  of  Authority  in 
Religion." 

I  spoke  last  month  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  and  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
connection  with  it,  and  I  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to  one  particular  aspect  of 
the  revival  interesting  at  the  present  day^ 
when,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  previous 
paragraph,  we  are  again  experiencing  in 
our  midst  a  reaction  against  positive 
philosophy. 

In  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of  his 
essays,  Newman  has  traced  the  beginnings 
of  the  movement,  which  was,  at  bottom, 
simply  a  protest  against  Liberalism  in  all 
its  forms.  Indifferentism  had  settled  like 
a  cloud  upon  the  Church ;  she  had  no  life 
of  her  own ;  she  was  a  great  political 
institution,  and  bore  evident  traces  of  her 
connection  with  the  State.  The  Evangelical 
Movement,  commencing  with  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  very  quickly  showed  signs  of  a 
refusal  to  assimilate  with  the  Establishment, 
and  its  best  energies  were  thrown  into  Non- 
conformity. Those  who  remained  behind, 
who  kept  the  light  of  Evangelical  doctrine 
alive,  never  occupied  more  than  a  small 
corner  of  the  Church,  and  though  here  and 
there  were  instances  of  its  old  energy  and 
power  over  men's  minds,  it  had  lost  much, 
at  least  in  the  Establishment,  by  a  lack  of 
human  interest,  and  a  palpable  alliance 
with  the  commercial  spirit.  The  vast  mass 
of  Church  of  England  men  assumed  chiefly 
a  negative  attitude  towards  Romanism  on 
the  one  hand  and  Puritanism  on  the  other. 
At  the  same  time  German  thought  and  Ger- 
man criticism  were  giving  an  impulse  to  free 
speculation  in  religion ;  the  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  filtered  their  way  all 
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over  the  country;  the  Reform  and  Emanci- 
pation Bills  had  been  passed;  the  State  was 
laying  hands  on  the  Church  ;  the  country,  or 
what  generally  passes  for  the  country — the 
capitalist  class — was  prosperous ;  the  rail- 
road, the  newspaper  press,  were  in  their 
infancy ;  men's  hopes  were  running  high, 
and  material  prosperity  and  the  attainment 
of  useful  knowledge  were  being  more  and 
more  relied  upon  as  the  highest  ideals  of 
human  life.  The  Utilitarian  spirit  was 
abroad,  and  though  there  was  plenty  of 
sound  religious  feeling  in  the  country,  the 
strength  of  that  feeling  was  rather  on  the 
side  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  than  in 
antagonism  to  them. 

Now  it  has  been  pointed  out  often  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  men,  poets  and 
saints,  who  are  in  eternal  revolt  against 
the  conditions  I  have  described,  and  these 
were  the  sort  of  men  who  were  attracted 
by  Newman.  Conservatism  like  his  is 
never  more  attractive  than  when  it  is 
attacking  the  soullessness  of  much  that 
is  labelled  Liberalism.  The  fighter 
against  Liberalism  is  leading  usually  a 
forlorn  hope,  but  looked  at  from  a 
distance  of  more  than  half-a-century  the 
defeat  and  collapse  of  the  Tractarians  is 
not  so  apparent  now  as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.  We  see  clearly  many  results  which 
these  young  poets  and  saints  actually 
achieved.  In  particular,  though  the 
stream  of  Liberalism,  Utilitarianism, 
and  Philistinism  is  still  running  strong, 
there  is  now  a  strong  opposing  current  in 
all  departments  of  life,  and  some  at  least  of 
the  change  for  the  better  is  due  to  Oxford. 

It  is  suggestive  to  compare  the  movement 
with  a  somewhat  similar  one  which  was  in 
progress  in  France  at  about  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  story  which  has  always  interested  me 
greatly,  as  much  on  account  of  the  personal 
charm  of  the  men  connected  with  it  as  of 
the  Quixotic  character  of  their  enterprise. 
Much  the  same  kind  of  dissatisfaction 
animated  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  and 
Montalembert  as  animated  Newman,  but 
the  remedy  of  the  Frenchmen  was  to  induce 
the  Church  to  accept  rather  than  to  oppose 
Liberal  ideas.  The  men  failed,  as  was 
indeed  almost  inevitable,  and  their  influence 


died  with  them.  But  in  more  than  one 
respect  the  two  movements  were  alike.  The 
logical  outcome  of  Tractarianism  appeared 
to  be  Catholicism,  and  Newman  accepted 
the  logic  of  his  position.  The  logical 
outcome  of  Christian  Liberalism  was  out- 
side the  Catholic  ('hurch,  and  Lamennais 
also  was  logical.  Lacordaire  surrendered 
outwardly  to  authority,  but  his  well-known 
words  "  I  die  a  penitent  Catholic  but  an 
impenitent  Liberal"  were  characteristic  of 
the  man's  tenacity. 

In  our  own  day  the  best  representative 
of  the  movement,  of  which  the  three 
Frenchmen  I  have  mentioned  were  the 
leaders,  has  been  Lord  Acton,  whose 
letters  to  Mrs.  Drew,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
daughter,  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished. Lord  Acton  certainly  died  a 
penitent  Catholic  but  an  impenitent 
Liberal,  and  one  of  the  most  curious 
characteristics  of  this  very  learned  man 
was  that— possessing  an  intensely  critical 
and  fastidious  mind,  which  developed  in 
him  a  mental  condition  that  could  almost 
be  described  as  nil  admirari — he  yet, 
throughout  his  career,  indulged  in  an 
admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  is 
better  described  as  hero-worship.  It  is 
true  that  in  these  letters  he  is  writing  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  daughter,  but  there  is 
abundance  of  other  evidence  to  show  how 
uncritical  Lord  Acton  could  become  in 
the  presence  of  his  idol.  The  only  re- 
corded difference  between  the  two  men 
was  that  Lord  Acton  could  never  quite 
forgive  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  eulogistic 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  Few  other  men,  were  they  writers 
or  politicians  or  men  of  action,  seem  to 
have  pleased  Lord  Acton.  His  judgments 
were  severe  and  his  standards  were  almost 
too  high  for  ordinary  humanity.  He  was 
just  as  severe  with  himself,  and  in  con- 
sequence, this  man  of  prodigious  learning 
and  great  literary  capacity  never  produced 
anything  commensurate  with  his  talents. 
His  aim  was  to  write  a  History  of  Liberty, 
but  he  held  an  almost  impossible  ideal  of 
the  learning  required  for  such  an  under- 
taking, and  the  book  was  never  written. 
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He  alludes  to  it  in  his  letters  as  "  The 
Madonna  of  the  Future,"  and,  like 
Mr.  Casaubon  in  "  Middlemarch,"  his 
studies  were  all  directed  to  one  aim,  which 
the  shortness  of  life  forbade  him  to  accom- 
plish. He  was  so  learned  that  in  most 
of  the  books  that  were  written  he  could 
detect  the  ignorance  of  the  authors  respect- 
ing their  subjects.  It  seemed  as  if  all  his 
latent  capacity  for  enthusiasm  were  con- 
centrated on  one  object ;  he  was  the  most 
fervent  Gladstonian  that  ever  lived.  In  the 
dark  days,  for  the  Liberal  party,  of  1883, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  suffering 
from  the  reaction  which  followed  the 
triumph  of  1880,  Lord  Acton  could  still  be 
enthusiastic — "  What  is  glorious  is  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  rides  on  the 
whirlwind."  His  hero  is  often  spoken  of 
reverently  as  "he"  and  "him,"  without 
any  mention  of  name,  and,  but  for  the  fact 
that  Lord  Acton  was  a  Catholic,  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  written  the  pronouns  in 
capitals. 

It  is  curious  to  meet  in  these  letters,  so 
full  of  acute  criticism  and  depreciation  of 
men,  such  outbursts  of  boyish  enthusiasm. 
But  for  these  references  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
we  might  easily  conceive  of  Lord  Acton  as 
a  hard  and  somewhat  narrow-minded  man, 
for  it  is  only  when  he  becomes  uncritical 
that  he  strikes  us  as  human.  Most  men 
will  regard  this  extravagant  devotion  to  one 
man  as  a  weakness,  but  it  made  Lord  Acton 
at  least  interesting.  Our  besetting  sins  do 
not  always  destroy  us;  they  are  sometimes 
the  safety  valves  by  means  of  which  we 
preserve  our  humanity. 

Here  are  a  few  of  Lord  Acton's  judg- 
ments on  men,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  them  with  Herbert  Spencer's 
criticisms  of  his  contemporaries.  Spencer 
condemned  Carlyle  because  he  was  not  an 
exact  thinker :  "  He  either  could  not  or 
would  not  think  coherently — never  set  out 
from  premises  and  reasoned  his  way  to 
conclusions.*'  Lord  Acton  condemned  him 
as  a  historian  :  "  There  is  a  flash  of  genius 
in  *  Past  and  Present,'  and  in  the  French 
Revolution,  though  it  is  a  wretched  history. 
And  he  invented  Oliver  Cromwell."     How 


the  immortals  whom  we  admire  despised 
each  other!  Lord  Acton  quotes  a  good 
saying  of  Lowell's  respecting  Cromwell : 
"  Somebody  questioned  whether  the  statue 
of  Cromwell  would  stand  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Westminster.  *  At  least,'  said 
Lowell,  *  among  the  half-crowns.'  "  Lord 
Acton  naturally  admired  Newman  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  but  he  considered  him  to  be  a 
sophist,  the  manipulator,  and  not  the 
servant  of  truth.  He  confesses  that 
Macaulay  remains  to  him  "  the  greatest  of 
all  writers  and  masters,  although  I  think 
him  utterly  base,  contemptible  and  odious, 
for  certain  reasons  which  you  know."  But 
there  are  no  spots  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career  save  his  posthumous  charity  towards 
Lord  Beaconsfield. 

I  have  received  from  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 
Black,  Soho  Square,  "Who's  Who  for  1904,* 
and  "  The  Englishwoman's  Year  Book."  Of 
the  former  work  there  is  little  to  be  said, 
but  that  it  is  the  now  indispensable  vade 
mecum  of  every  journalist  and  business 
man.  "  Who's  Who "  includes  now  so 
many  of  the  great  unknown  that  it  is^no 
longer  a  distinction  to  appear  in  its  pages. 
But  this  fact  only  emphasises  its  character, 
not  as  a  list  of  celebrities,  but  as  the  most 
useful  directory  of  names  and  addresses 
that  is  published. 

"The  Englishwoman's  Year  Book"  is 
quite  as  useful  in  its  way  as  "  Who's  Who." 
Do  we  want  to  know  how  to  educate  our 
daughters  profitably?  Here  is  everything 
to  be  found  about  female  education,  colleges 
and  schools.  Do  we  want  employment  as 
women,  and  to  discover  how  to  set  about 
earning  our  living  ?  Here  is  all  the 
necessary  information.  If  we  are  women, 
do  we  want  to  consult  doctors  of  our  own 
sex?  Here  are  the  names  and  addresses  of 
lady  doctors  with  their  qualifications. 
Woman's  work  in  literature,  art,  music,  and 
philanthropy  is  exhaustively  treated,  and  it 
is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  most  of  the 
achievements  recorded  in  the  book  belong 
to  the  last  twenty-five  years.  "  The  English- 
woman's Year  Book"  of  thirty  years  ago 
would  have  been  a  pamphlet. 
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DESPITE  a  few  dissentient  voices,  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dramatic  Art  calls  for  encourage- 
ment or  amelioration,  not  to  use  the  more 
sweeping  term,  renovation.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  insist  on  the  stem,  but  too 
evident,  fact  that,  since  Goldsmith  and 
Sheridan,  the  Drama  has  contributed 
nothing  to  English  literature.  The  very 
discussion  that  has  been  carried  on,  with 
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such  unwonted  vigour,  for  some  months 
past,  in  the  Press  and  on  the  lecture-plat- 
form, is  suflSciently  symptomatic. 

One  practical  result  at  least  has 
been  achieved :  the  foundation  of  the 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Art.  'T would  be 
a  pity,  however,  if  matters  were  suffered 
to  end  there,  and  no  further  durable 
benefit  should  crown  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  W.  L.  Courtney, 
Beerbohm  Tree,  and  other  fighters  for  the 
good  cause. 
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"  Public  opinion,"  as  the  author  of  La 
Chatelaine^  and  late  President  of  the 
Society  of  French  Dramatists,  justly 
observes,  "  should  be  made  to  take 
unceasing  interest  in  the  Drama."  Then 
there  will  be  some  probability  that  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  lately  so  generously 
displayed  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  and  thinking 
the  moment  opportune,  The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine  has  attempted,  in 
its  turn,  to  arouse  further  interest,  and 
make  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  all- 
important  question  at  issue.  It  has 
synthetised  in  a  symposium  the  views,  not 
only  of  English,  but  also  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  other  Con- 
tinental authorities.  Here  are,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  reader,  the  three  principal 
questions  submitted:  — 

(i)  What  would  be  the  most  prac- 
tical and  effective  means  of  giving  a  new 
impetus  to  the  Drama? 

(2)  Would  the  institution  of  a 
State-aided  theatre  and  of  a  State-aided 
Conservatoire  be  beneficial  or  detri- 
mental to  Dramatic  Art? 

(3)  Would  the  reform  or  abolition 
of  the  Censorship  of  Plays  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Drama  ? 

The  Engush  Illustrated  Magazine, 
we  have  just  stated,  has  solicited  the  advice 
and  opinion  of  all  parties  concerned  or 
zealously  interested  in  the  question — 
actors  and  poets,  dramatists  and  novelists, 
theatrical  managers  and  artists.  The 
reader,  no  doubt,  will  trace  many  a  curious 
analogy  between  the  views  expressed  by 
some  of  the  eminent  contributors  to  the 
present  symposium,  though  they  may  be  of 
different  nationality.  He  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  sorely  tempted  to  exclaim  : 
Quot  capita,  tot  sentential  Yet,  it  must 
be  remembered,  to  cite  another  time-worn 
quotation,  that : 

"  Du  cl^oc  des  idees,  jaillit  la  lumiheJ* 

fluence — ^the  conditions  of  dramatic  art. 

FRANK  R.  BENSON 

(Actor-manager  and  founder  of  the  well-known 
Shakesperian  Sspertoire  Company. ) 

I  do  not  think  the  amelioration  of 
Drama  can  result  from  the  drawing  up 
of  any  one  cut  or  dried  scheme.  Its 
problems  have  to  be  worked  out  rather 
than    solved  by   "  words,   words,   words." 


It  will  come,  and  is  coming,  alongside  with, 
many  other  growths  and  developments, 
such  as  the  reorganisation  and  beautifying, 
of  our  large  cities,  the  provision  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a  happy  and  independent  life  for 
the  poorest  member  of  the  community,  of 
a  sane  and  just  Imperialism,  the  liberalis- 
ing of  religion  independent  of  sect  or 
creed,  the  revival  of  agriculture,  and  a 
more  enlightened  cultivation  of  art  and* 
science.  I  rather  look  to  "  Drama "  to- 
help  to  reform  the  State ;  I  don't  think  the 
State  is  capable  of  reforming  "  Drama." 

In  England  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  things  by  State  machinery ;  still,  I 
think  a  few  endowed  theatres  in  our  midst 
(either  endowed  by  State  or  the  individual,, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  fostering 
Drama  rather  than  dividend)  might  be- 
helpful. 

The  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon  MemoriaP 
Theatre  has  for  thirty  years  set  an« 
excellent  example  in  this  direction. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Censorship  of 
plays  kept  like  a  birch-rod  in  the  cup- 
board, to  be  used  rarely,  and  only  in  cases- 
of  absolute  necessity.  In  conclusion,  the 
public,  the  authors,  and  the  actors  will, 
from  various  points  of  view,  direct  an  in- 
fluence—the conditions  of  dramatic  art. 

The  well-being  of  Drama  will,  there- 
fore, be  the  complex  result  of  many  forces- 
working  in  different  directions  and  with 
different  ideas;  not  the  outcome  of  any 
one  formalised  plan  or  any  one  subsidised' 
theatre.  In  Art  there  are  many  methods,, 
but  one  spiri^ 

EMILE  BERGERAT 

(French  poet  and  playwright ;  author  of  Plus* 
Que  Reint,  perfomed  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin 
Theatre  in  Faris,  and  subsequently  in  America- 
under  the  title  of  More  than  Queen  ;  Le  Capitaine- 
Fracasse;  Manon  Roland  ;  La  Pompadour;  Petite 
Miref  etc. ,  etc.     Emile  Bergerat  is  now  engaged 
upon  a  five-act  play,  Madame  RoyaJey  for  Madame - 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  a  drama  in  verse,  Le  Roy  • 
d^Yvttoty  for  M.  Coquelin.) 

Among    the     practical    means    of    en- 
couraging dramatic  art  in  England,  there- 
is  one  only  that  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it 
embodies  all  the  rest :  that  is  the  study  of" 
Shakespeare.     I  am  a  French  author,  and^ 
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I  read  him  every  day ;  were  I  an  English 
author  I  should  read  him  every  day,  every 
night,  and  every  Sunday. 

Shakespeare  is  the  beginning  and  the 
-end  of  dramatic  aft  in  all  tongues  and  all 
<X)untnes.  He  contains  all  its  technique 
and  limits  its  almost  boundless  power. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  England  is 
suffering  from  a  dramatic  anaemia,  when 
she  alone,  of  all  nations,  is  the  triumphant 
jxjssessor  of  the  only  remedy. 

Last  June,  in  the  week  when  my  piece, 
Plus  Que  Reine,  was  being  played  by 
Sarah  Bernhardt  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
I  wandered  about  the  streets  of  London — 
you  will  smile  ! — simply  to  saturate  myself 
with  the  air  that  Shakespeare  breathed.  I 
seemed  to  see  his  spirit  everywhere,  and 
followed  him  silently  around  Leicester 
Square,  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with 
shame  when  I  fancied  he  stopped  before 
the  posters  of  my  play. 

"  Maitre  des  MaitresI"  I  mentally  ex- 
claimed, "Thou  who  wert  Moli^re,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Marivaux,  and  Victor 
Hugo  in  one,  with,  moreover,  the  liberty 
to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  dream,  I  implore 
thee,  glance  not  scornfully  at  me  and  turn 
thy  head  away  from  the  Adelphi 
Theatre ! " 

Yes,  cher  Monsieur,  your  request  em- 
barrasses me,  for  it  is  we,  French  drama- 
tists, who  should,  and  would,  have  come 
to  you  for  advice,  if  Shakespeare  were 
performed  in  London  as  he  ought  to  be, 
that  is,  every  day  and  everywhere.  I 
should  then  have  asked  of  you  the  most 
practical  means  of  encouraging  dramatic 
art  in  Paris,  and  saving  it  from  sinking 
deeper  into  the  mire  of  anti -artistic  com- 
mercialism, which  now  threatens  to  engulf 
it.  And  do  you  know  what  you  would 
have  replied  ? — "  Cling  to  our  Shakes- 
peare 1  He  will  restore  all  you  have  lost, 
or  are  fast  losing :  ideas,  style,  and  every- 
thing else.  You  will  then  have  good 
comedians,  good  comedies,  and  good 
comediographs  or  dramatists,  and  you  will 
be  delivered  from  State-protected  institu- 
tions and  routine,  which  only  serve  to 
stifle  your  national  genius. 

"  Long  live  Shakespeare  and  Liberty  !  " 


BJORNSTERNE  BJORNSON 

(Norwegian  novelist  and  playwright ;  former 
Director  of  the  Bergen  Theatre  and  the  Christiania 
Theatre;  author  of  Sigurd  Slembe,  adraiaatio 
trilogy ;  Paul  Langt  aad  Tora  Parsberg ; 
LahoremuSf  etc.,  etc.) 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  institution  of  a 
State-aided  theatre,  and  the  reform  of 
the  Censorship  of  Plays. 


ARTHUR  BOURCHIER 

(Actor-manaeer  and  adapter  of  various  plays 
from  the  French  and  the  German.) 

In  reply  to  your  queries,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  answering  them  as  follows, 
the  numbers  of  my  answers  corresponding 
with  those  of  your  letter:  — 

(i)  Writing  and  producing  good  plays. 

(2)  If  properly  managed  by  the  right 
man,  they  would  be  most  beneficial,  but 
not,  if  managed  by  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  committee  or  more  than  one  man,  who 
should  have  full  power. 

(3)  Na 


SIR  FRANCIS  BURNAND 

(i)  I  do  not  consider  that  any  case  has 
been  made  out  showing  that  the  Drama 
requires  any  "  new  impetus." 

(2)  In  England  I  should  be  inclined  to 
sav  that  the  institution  of  a  Stale-aided 
theatre  and  of  a  State-aided  Conservatoire 
would  be,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to 
Dramatic  Art.  Such  Conservatoire  should 
be  able  to  confer  fellowships,  scholarships 
and  studentships  of  certain  pecuniary 
value,  and,  without  any  appeal  to  the 
public,  to  handsomely  remunerate  its 
teaching  professorial  staff  chosen  from 
among  the  leading  actors  and  actresses 
of  the  day.  The  fees  for  instruction 
should  be    on    the   most    moderate    scale 
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now    charged    by    our    public    technical 
schools. 

(3)  The  Censorship  of  Plays  is  pro- 
bably open  to  considerable  reform,  but 
in  my  opinion  it  is  an  oflBce  that  most  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  abolished. 


^^/^f^ 


HALL  CAINE. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  many  occupa- 
tions I  am  only  able  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions in  the  most  general  way. 

The  briefest  form  of  reply  would  be  to 
say  No  to  all  of  them. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  external 
means  of  giving  an  impetus  to  dramatic 
art ;  the  impetus  must,  I  think,  come  from 
within ;  only  new  resource  and  new  genius 
can  stimulate  it  into  new  life. 

All  outside  aids  would,  in  my  view,  be 
useless  or  pernicious.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  institution  of  a  State- 
aided  theatre  or  a  State-aided  dramatic 
academy  would  be  favourable  to  dramatic 
art,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Censorship  would  be  of  any 
material  value  to  the  Drama. 

In  short,  I  take  the  view  that  dramatic 
art,  like  all  other  forms  of  art,  can  only 
be  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  compromise 
— ^the  results  being  something  that  lies 
midway  between  what  the  artist  could 
wish  to  do  and  what  he  may  do.  This 
natural  (perhaps  commercial)  condition  is 
one  that  has  applied  to  art  in  all  the  ages, 
and  in  the  hands  of  all  the  masters.  It 
is  not  the  ideal  condition,  but  I  think  it  is 
immeasurably  safer,  sounder,  and  more 
likely  to  produce  good  results  than  any 
artificial  conditions  whatsoever. 


[(a^GuAift 


ALFRED  CAPUS 

(Late  President  of  the  Soci^  des  AtUeura  et 
Compositeurs  Dramatiques  of  France,  novelist, 
playwright,  and  author  of  La  Veine,  Lt  Beau 
Jeune  Homme,  La  GhdtelaiTie,  etc.,  etc.) 

I  am  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
contemporary  English  drama ;  I  am,  how- 
ever, aware  that  the  splendid  audacity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  is  admirably 
adapted  to  dramatic  art,  which,  in  fact,  has 
reached  in  England  its  highest  summit 
It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  actual 
state  of  the  stage  which  you  find  so 
unsatisfactory  is  but  transitory,  and  the 
very  fact  of  this  being  the  object  of 
public  discussion  is  the  surest  sign  of  its 
speedy  renovation. 

I  am,  moreover,  firmly  convinced  that 
this  renovation  can  be  hastened  by 
practical  means,  for  though  neither  State 
encouragement  or  private  enterprise  can 
create  talent,  they  can  create  an  at- 
mosphere favourable  to  the  birth  of 
talent. 

Looking  at  the  question  in  that  light,  I 
consider  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm  Tree's  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art 
exceedingly  interesting.  Like  our  own 
Conservatoire  it  will  undoubtedly  increase 
mediocrity,  but  this  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, for  mediocrity  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  necessary  for  the  production 
of  superior  talent.  There  can  be  no  con- 
querors without  victims. 

Likewise,  looking  at  the  question  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  the  intervention  of 
the  State  in  the  form  of  endowed  theatres 
is  an  excellent  thing.  It  cannot,  of  course, 
ensure  the  production  of  beautiful,  and, 
consequently,  wholly  personal  work,  but  it 
can  contribute  to  gather  new  strength  and 
activity  round  the  Drama  and  its  Art. 
And  any  day  this  new  force  and  activity 
may  bring  to  light  individual  talent  of  the 
first  order. 

That  which  would  be  really  serious — 
but  I  see  it  is  not  the  case  in  England — 
would  be  indifference.  A  gesture  of  con- 
tempt from  Louis  XIV.  would  have 
sufficed  to  kill  the  classic  Drama  in 
France.  Public  opinion  to-day  is,  in  its 
own  way,  a  far  more  powerful  sovereign, 
and  must  be  made  to  take  unceasing  in- 
terest in  the  Drama,  even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  that  end  to  have  recourse  to 
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methods  apparently  void  of  virtue  and 
efficacy,  but  which  in  reality  minister  to 
Art  in  a  subtle,  though  circuitous,  way. 


^y^/U^    <f2t^ 


G.  K.  CHESTERTON 

(i)  I  am  certain  that  the  only  real  and 
living  impulse  which  could  renovate  the 
Drama  would  be  that  we  should  all  go 
and  act  plays  ourselves  in  the  street, 
having,  if  need  be,  previously  blacked  our 
faces.  The  futility  of  most  modern  re- 
forms consists  in  the  fact  that  people  are 
trying  to  improve  institutions  without  any 
real  feeling  of  why  those  institutions  are 
there.  They  think  that  a  clockwork  of 
committees  can  put  the  War  Office  straight, 
or  the  Church  straight,  or  the  Drama 
straight,  while  they  read  the  sporting 
papers.  But  the  War  Office  could  only  be 
reformed  by  a  warlike  people.  The 
Church  could  only  be  reformed  by  a  reli- 
gious people.  The  theatre  can  only  be 
reformed  by  a  theatrical  people.  It  is 
useless  to  ask  a  man  to  clean  out  the  Army 
if  he  has  no  feeling  at  all  for  why  and 
how  men  fight.  It  is  useless  to  put  a  man 
on  a  commission  to  decide  whether  the 
Crucifix  may  be  saluted  in  an  English 
church  if  he  has  no  sense  of  how  ritual 
oomes  about,  no  sense  of  why  Oddfellows 
carry  banners,  and  why  children  step  on 
every  other  paving  stone.  It  is  useless  to 
ask  a  man  to  sow  the  seed  of  a  real  drama 
if  he  has  never  felt  dramatic;  if  he  has 
never  wanted  to  put  on  a  mask  and  bellow. 
The  drama  must  come  from  the  people, 
like  everything  else. 

(2)  Thinking  thus,  I  feel  that  while  a 
State  theatre  would  undoubtedly  be  a  good 
thing,  and  though  I  should  certainly 
be  on  its  side,  the  course  that  would  more 
accurately  express  my  aspirations  would 
be  a  large  number  of  municipal  theatres, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  if  it  were 
possible.  It  would  not  be  possible,  of 
course,  to  have  them  all  first  rate.     But 


I  want  a  love  of  the  Drama  first;  a  love 
of  good  Drama  seems  to  me  only  possible 
as  a  growth  from  it.  And  I  do  not  want  all 
of  us  to  be  good  critics,  to  start  with.  I 
want  all  of  us  to  be  bad  actors.  Then 
you  will  have  the  living  seed. 

(3)  The  present  Censorship  of  Plays  is 
absurd.  I  can  never  see  why  plays  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  law  affecting 
indecency.  The  difference  is  that  under 
the  ordinary  law  it  would  have  to  be 
proved  that  the  offence  had  really  been  a 
violation  of  the  universal  sense  of  decency 
admitted  by  all  civilizations.  Whereas, 
now  it  may  be  any  little  personal  sensi- 
bility or  mania  on  the  part  of  a  particular 
man.  For  instance,  if  I  were  a  Censor, 
I  should  feel  that  the  speeches  of  many 
moral  reformers  and  of  most  philanthro- 
pists were  revoltingly  lewd.  But  I  think 
it  would  be  unfair  if  my  private  taste 
prevailed  to  suppress  them. 


•(w^vt^-Hii^fel^ 


JULES  CLARETIE 

(Novelist,  critic,  playwright,  and  Director  of 
the  Th^tre-Frangais.) 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  difficult  for  me 
to  discuss  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal 
the  highly  interesting  question  to  which 
The  English  Illustrated  Magazine 
rightly  calls  attention. 

What  are  the  most  practical  means  of 
encouraging  Dramatic  Art?  They  are: 
to  give  money  for  the  foundation  of 
theatres;  to  give  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  comedians ;  to  give  to  authors  the 
means  of  producing  their  works. 

The  question,  however,  is  like  Colum- 
bus's egg :  it  is  extremely  simple  and  yet 
extremely  difficult.  But  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  trite  truths  I  have  just 
enumerated  would  require  more  time,  un- 
fortunately, than  I  am  able  to  dispose  of. 
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GORDON  CRAIG 

(Manager  of  the  London  School  of  Theatrical 

Art.) 

Your  question  is  "  What  would  be  in 
your  opinion  the  most  practical  and  effec- 
tive means  of  giving  a  new  impetus  to 
the  Drama  ?  "  If  you  had  asked  me  what 
I  thought  the  most  practical  and  effective 
way  of  giving  a  new  impetus  to  theatrical 
art,  I  should  have  been  able  to  answer  you. 
In  your  question  the  word  "  Drama  "  may 
mean  a  dramatic  poem  or  play,  or  it  may 
mean  a  dramatic  representation,  and  I 
have  an  idea  you  mean  the  former.  My 
work  consists  only  in  dramatic  representa- 
tion, which  I  prefer  to  call  the  Art  of  the 
Theatre.  It  is  entirely  separate  from  the 
Art  of  the  Dramatist. 

As  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Art  of  Literature,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of 
giving  a  new  impetus  to  that  art.  With 
the  theatre  I  am  more  at  home,  and  I 
believe  that  the  best  way  people  can  give 
a  new  impetus  to  the  art  is  to  follow  the 
best  artist. 

The  surest  way  to  harm  the  theatre  is 
to  follow  the  actor-managers.  Actor- 
managers,  possessing  as  they  do  many 
accomplishments,  do  not  possess  the 
capacity  for  creating  a  work  of  art,  much 
less  of  interpreting  one.  When  the  actor- 
manager  is  unknown,  the  Art  of  the 
Theatre  will  flourish. 

As  for  State-aided  theatres,  or  State- 
aided  conservatoires,  it  all  depends  on 
which  theatre  and  which  conservatoire  is 
State-aided.  It  seems  reasonable  and 
necessary  that  the  artists  of  the  theatre 
should  be  consulted  by  any  State  before  an 
institution  such  as  either  of  those  you  sug- 
gest could  possibly  be  proposed  by  the 
State.  Here,  again,  the  actor-manager  is 
the  danger.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  State  would  confound  him  with  the 
artist,  but  it  is  likely. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  it  would  be  best — 
cheapest  for  the  State,  and  kindest  to  the 
nation — if  the  State  left  this  matter  of  the 
Art  of  the  Theatre  alone.  An  art  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  for  a  State  to  take  in 
hand.  The  most  practical,  the  most  cul- 
tured man  in  all  England  may  very  easily 
make  a  blunder  about  so  delicate  a  matter 
as  this.     And   a  blunder  at  this  time  of 


day,  when  the  theatre  is  already  in  a 
terrible  situation,  would  be  "the  most  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all." 

I  am  unable  to  answer  your  third 
question,  concerning  the  Censor,  but  I  am 
sorry  for  any  gentleman  who  accepts  so 
rlifficult  a  post. 


%tjuc^^dep<^^^^ 


^mxJ^^^ 


JOHN  DAVIDSON 

(Poet  and  playrighb.  Author  of  Ooc^frida, 
Sdfs  The  Man,   The  Knight  of  The  MaypoU, 

(i)  I  am  not  certain.  Any  attempt  to 
give  a  new  impetus  from  without  would  be 
ineffective.  If  I  had  a  theatre  of  my 
own,  I  could  give  a  new  impetus  to  the 
Drama. 

(2)  The  institution  of  a  State-aided 
theatre  and  of  a  State-aided  conservatoire 
would  be  disastrous  to  Dramatic  Art  in 
this  country.  As  long  as  the  terrible 
example  of  the  Royal  Academy  remains, 
we  are  not  likely  to  repeat  a  calamity  of 
that  kind.  State-aid,  I  understand,  has 
not  been  entirely  unsuccessful  in  France; 
but  we  are  of  a  different  genius.  The 
French  genius  is  gay,  practicable,  econo- 
mic, artistic,  prosaic;  the  English  genius 
is  melancholy,  impracticable,  inartistic, 
and  poetic.  In  France  the  native  purpose 
is  to  control  the  forces  of  Evolution ;  the 
French  are  much  more  intelligent  than 
we  are :  whereas  it  is  the  instinct  of  the 
English  race  to  give  the  forces  of  Evolu- 
tion full  play,  to  invite  the  operation  of 
Natural  Selection,  and  to  be  in  the  thickest 
of  the  struggle  for  existence :  we  are  an 
unintelligent  people  with  little  self-con- 
sciousness ;  therefore,  we  go  where  we  like, 
and  do  what  we  please  unconcerned.  Our 
Drama  will  take  care  of  itself. 

(3)  I  think  the  continuance  of  the  Cen- 
sorship of  Plays  a  curiously  barbarous 
survival.  I  see  no  advantage  either  in  the 
licensing  of  theatres.  We  have  a  free 
Press  and  a  free  Pulpit ;  we  should  have 
a  free  Stage.       The  Censorship  and  the 
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License  are  inquisitorial,  intolerant,  and 
entirely  unworthy  of  a  great,  self -trusting 
people. 


FELIX  DUQUESNEL 

(Dramatic  critic  and  playwright.  Former 
•manager  of  the  Paris  Od^n  Theatre.) 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  reply  to 
your  various  questions,  as  they  have  found 
me  quite  unprepared.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
•discourse  learnedly  on  the  subject,  and 
<X)nsole  myself  with  the  thought  that 
others  do  not  know  more  than  I  do,  and 
1  am  afraid  you  will  receive  few  conclu- 
sive answers.  However,  as  I  will  not 
ceply  to  your  polite  request  with  silence, 
here  are  a  few  observations  which  your 
•questions  suggest : — 

(i)  Are  State-endowed  theatres  favour- 
able or  detrimental  to  Dramatic  Art? — I 
will  not  say  they  are  detrimental,  but  I 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  they  are 
useful  MM.  Jules  Claretie  and  Th^D- 
dore  Dubois,  the  respective  directors  of 
the  Com^die  Frangaise  and  of  the  Con- 
servatoire— ^two  very  comfortable  posts — 
deux  sinicures  de  Hollande — maintain 
that  State-aided  theatres  are  absolutely 
indispensable. 

(2)  Should  the  Censorship  of  Plays  be 
abolished  or  reformed? — I  see  no  reason 
for  abolishing  it.  It  is  very  harmless  and 
sometimes  useful,  above  all,  to  the  five  or 
six  worthy  gentlemen  who  fill  the  posts. 
Further,  to  abolish  it  would  be  to  suppress 
a  subject  of  chronique,  which  comes  round 
regularly  with  the  Budget.  And  as  inter- 
esting subjects  are  scarce,  have  pity  on 
the  chroniqueurs  !  I  speak  feelingly ;  I 
am  one  of  them. 

(3)  How  to  encourage  the  production  of 
fine  dramatic  works? — Fine  dramatic 
works  require  no  encouragement.  Their 
production  is  spontaneous.  There  is  no 
artificial  inoculation  for  the  growth  of 
masterpieces,  and  I  do  not  believe — 
although  it  was  said  in  verse — *^  que  le 
regard  de  Louis  ait  couvi  Corneille" 


'I'hese  are  the  only  answers  I  can  give 
you  currente  calamo,  and  this  merely 
guided  by  a  vague,  unconscious  instinct  of 
common -sense.  I  could  have  frankly 
replied  Nescio  to  all  your  questions,  but 
should  have  felt  myself  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  courtesy  thus  to  respond  to  your  kind 
invitation. 


/- 


AUGUSTIN  FILON 

(French  critic  and  novelist.  Author  of  Pro/EZ* 
Anglais  (1893);  The  English  Stage  1897);  The 
Modern  French  Drama  (1S98) ;  La  Caricature  en 
Angleterre  (1902),  etc.,  etc. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what  the 
English  drama  needs  is  freedom  rather 
than  protection — ^that  it  would  show  more 
vitality  if  it  were  in  closer  sympathy  with 
the  intellectual  elements  of  the  nation — ^if 
it  were  allowed  to  study  and  depict 
English  characters  and  English  manners 
as  they  are,  and  to  discuss  the  great  prob- 
lems of  conduct  in  modem  Anglo-Saxon 
societies.  But  I  should  require  much 
space  to  justify  that  proposition,  and,  con- 
sequently, I  think  it  best  to  confine  myself 
strictly  to  the  various  proposals  now 
placed  before  the  public,  in  view  of  raising 
the  British  stage  from  its  present  state  of 
relative  inferiority. 

I  agree  with  the  promoters  of  a  subsi- 
dised theatre  that  such  an  institution,  if 
properly  endowed  and  intelligently 
managed,  would  render  great  services.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  be  free  from  the 
personal  pretentions  of  the  actor-manager, 
which,  in  many  cases,  have  proved  so 
disastrous  to  the  stage.  It  would  be  no 
less  free  from  the  sordid  commercial  con- 
siderations which  make  long  runs  a  neces- 
sity. Then  it  would  gradually  create  a 
repertoire,  rescue  from  oblivion  many  good 
play3  which,  as  things  now  stand,  share 
the  fate  of  failures  and  vanish  totally 
from  the  stage  as  soon  as  the  first  vogue 
in  London  and  the  provinces  is  over.  I 
can  imagine  a  brilliant  week's  bill  at  the 
new  theatre,  where  Elizabethan  drama 
should  alternate  with  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury  comedy  or  with  a  new  play  by  Pinero 
or  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  by  Anthony  Hope 
or  Barrie.  Special  afternoons  might  be 
reserved  to  foreign  masterpieces,  old  and 
new,  from  Moli^re  down  to  Ibsen  and 
Sudermann  and  D'Annunzio — ^the  plays  to 
be  translated,  not  adapted — a  short  ad- 
dress by  a  well -chosen  lecturer  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  performance. 

The  projected  School  of  Acting — a 
much-needed  institution — might  Be  advan- 
tageously connected  with  the  subsidised 
theatre,  provided  the  connection  did  not 
degenerate  into  a  monopoly  and  the  door 
remains  open  to  new  talent  which  may 
appear  outside  the  school. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  theatre 
would  receive  a  large  amount  of  support 
from  the  educated  classes,  attract  audiences 
from  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  even  from  foreign  countries. 
For  it  would  serve  educational  purposes  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  so  could  be  made 
remunerative  in  the  long  run.  But  for  the 
first  outlay,  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from?  There  should  be  no  objection  to 
pecuniary  assistance  from  the  State  on  the 
express  condition  that  that  assistance 
would  be  too  dearly  bought,  if  the  new 
theatre  were  handicapped  by  those  minute 
and  tyrannical  regulations  which  make  the 
internal  organisation  of  the  Com^die 
Frangaise  a  wonder  and  a  puzzle.  I 
should  deprecate  an  appeal  to  the  London 
County  Council.  The  London  County 
Council  is  an  admirable  body  of  men,  but 
they  have  a  fixed  idea — the  interest  of  the 
working  man.  Unfortunately,  the  whole 
scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  the  stage 
is  at  an  end  if  the  working  man  be  intro- 
duced into  this  question,  for  before  he  can 
derive  any  benefit  or  pleasure  from  the 
theatre,  the  taste  of  the  lower  and  even 
higher  middle  classes  will  have  to  be 
educated  to  a  certain  standard  of  dramatic 
excellence. 

The  best  solution  would  be,  it  seems,  a 
permanent  subscription  fund,  administered 
by  trustees,  and  I  join  in  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury that  a  generous  millionaire  will  be 
found  to  come  forward  and  start  this 
great  patriotic  and  truly  Imperial  enter- 
prise. 


I  fail  to  see  the  advisability  of  making 
away  with  that  harmless  and,  after  all, 
plausible  person — the  examiner  of  plays. 
In  this,  as  in  any  other,  country,  it  is  well 
that  some  one  should  have  the  power  to 
spare  the  public  an  exhibition  of  gross 
impropriety  in  costume,  language,  or 
moral  tendencies.  It  is  commonly  asserted 
that — in  this  country  at  least — public 
disapprobation  would  be  a  sufficient  check 
to  offenders.  I  should  not  trust  too  much 
to  that.  Besides,  when  the  scandal  has 
been  produced,  if  only  once,  before  two 
thousand  spectators,  is  it  not  rather  late  to 
put  a  stop  to  it? 


EDMUND  GOSSE 

(Poet,  biographer,  and  literary  critic. 

In  my  opinion  the  only  forces  which 
can  give  impetus  to  the  Drama  are:  (i) 
genius  in  the  writers ;  (2)  art  in  the  actors ; 
and  (3)  appreciative  intelligence  in  the 
audience. 

I  believe  in  no  fortuitous  aids. 


J.  T.  GREIN 

(Dramatic  critic  and  playwright.) 

1.  The  salvation  of  our  Drama  depends 
on  its  enfranchisement  from  rank  com- 
mercialism, also  on  dealing  with  it  as  an 
object  of  serious  importance.  I  strongly 
advocate  the  application  of  fearless  and 
high-toned  dramatic  criticism;  when  our 
critics  will  be  leaders  of,  and  not  led  by, 
the  crowd,  we  may  hope  to  see  better  class 
work  on  the  boards. 

2.  State  aid  would  be  to  a  certain 
extent  desirable,  although  it  can  scarcely 
be  hoped  for.  Before  this  question  can 
be  exhaustively  dealt  with,  our  legislators 
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must  be  initiated  into  the  inner  meaning 
of  State  aid  and  its  functions;  when  we 
hear  County  Councillors  talk  of  building 
houses  and  never  giving  a  thought  to  the 
repertoire  we  may  well  realise  that  the 
question  is  fundamentally  misunderstood. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  strongly  believe  in 
the  creation  of  an  endowed  theatre  sup- 
ported by  private  munificence;  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  by  a  system  of  sub- 
scriptions or  guarantees  of  large  or  small 
sums  the  Metropolis  could  maintain  a 
repertoire  theatre.  The  creation  of  a 
conservatoire  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Generally,  our  actors  are  better  than  our 
plays,  and  in  order  to  better  the  condi- 
tions of  our  drama  we  should  begin  by 
encouraging  playwriting  and  attracting 
authors  who,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  present  system,  have  kept  aloof. 

3.  The  Censorship  is  an  impediment, 
but  it  is  better  than  its  only  possible  alter- 
native— supervision  by  the  police,  or  the 
underground  activity  of  the  common  in- 
former. It  might  be  of  some  importance 
to  entrust  the  censorship  to  a  committee  of 
three  men  of  letters,  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  one  individual,  whose  moral  horizon 
seems  to  be  very  narrow ;  the  exclusion  of 
Monna  Vanna  is  in  itself  a  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  whole  system. 


SYDNEY  GRUNDY 

(Playwright  and  adapter  for-  the  English  stage 
of  Scribe's  Une  Chaine  {A  Debt  of  Honour)^ 
Alexandre  Dumas*  Un  Mariage  sous  Louis  X  V. 
(A  Marriage  of  Convenience) ^  &c. 

In  my  opinion,  "  the  most  practical  and 
effective  means  of  giving  a  new  impetus  to 
the  Drama,"  would  be  for  every  news- 
paper and  magazine  and  club  and  deba- 
ting society  and  after-dinner  orator  to 
refrain  from  writing  and  talking  about  it 
for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months. 


LUDOVIC  HALEVY 

(Novelist,  playwright  and  librettisU.  Member 
of  the  French  Academy.  Author  of  Frou-Frou^ 
La  Cigale,  Tricoche  and  Cacolet,  Lolotte,  La 
P&richoUy  and  other  plays  since  adapted  for  the 
English  stage). 

I  regret  I  do  not  know  any  particulars 
of  the  Drama  in  England,  and  can  only 
reply  to  your  questions  that,  generally 
speaking,  I  am  in  favour  of  the  institution 
of  State-aided  theatres  and  State-aided 
dramatic  academies.  Nearly  all  the  dis- 
tinguished artistes  of  the  French  stage 
have  been  trained  at  our  Conservatoire 
National. 


THOMAS  HARDY. 

I  regret  to  say  in  answer  to  your  en- 
quiries that  my  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
ticable Drama  is  too  limited  for  me  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  beyond 
the  very  general  one  that  a  State-aided 
theatre  would  probably  be  beneficial  to 
dramatic  art. 
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MARTIN  HARVEY 

(Actor-manager). 

% 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to 
your  questions : 

(i)  The  production  of  a  great  play. 

(2)  A  State-aided  theatre  would  un- 
doubtedly be  beneficial  to  the  Drama,  if 
properly  conducted.  An  academy  for 
acting  having  been  admirably  organised 
by  Mr.  Tree,  it  is  early  to  say  whether  the 
necessity  for  a  State-aided  conservatoire 
exists. 

(3)  The  existence  of  a  Censor  of  Plays 
is  unnecessary,    and    I    think    the    office 
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sbould  be  abolished.     The  good  sense  of 
the  community  is  sufficient  guide. 


HERMAN  HEIJERMANS 

(Dalch  pldywriEht.  Author  of  Bora  Krtmtr 
IBQSj.  Tht  OhtUo  (18991,  Tht  Oood  Hopt 
Imperial  Theatre,  London,  April,  1903); 

(i)  There  are  no  practical  means  of 
encouraging  Dramatic  Art  as  a  whole. 

Every  nation  is  different  and  every 
nation  has  its  own  art.  England,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  more  especially  isolated  from  the 
rest,  as  her  people  live  on  melodrama.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  excessive  devotion  to 
sport  has  killed  the  intellectual  Drama 
among  yoa 

With  regard  to  the  art  of  the  theatre  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  etc, 
every  country,  as  I  have  just  staled,  has 
its  own  peculiarities.  But  the  following 
general  means  might  serve  for  all. 

[The  symposium  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Drama  will  be  continued  in  the 
August  number  of  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  with  contributions  by 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Carmen  Sylva,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Paul  Heyse,  Arthur 
Symons,  Beerbohm  Tree,  Jules  Lemaiire,  Signor  Salvini,  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
Louis  N.  Parker,  Edward  Rose,  Seymoui  Hicks,  and  other  eminent  dramatists, 
critics,  and  actors.— The  Editor.') 


(a)  The  development  of  the  people. 

(A)  International  laws  to  forbid  exces- 
sive work.  There  should  be  eight  hours 
for  work,  eight  hours  for  pleasure  and 
development,  and  eight  hours  for  rest. 

(c)  Reduction  in  the  price  of  seats  at 
theatres. 

(d)  No  encouragement  to  authors.  Art 
thrives  only  in  liberty,  and  is  brought 
forth  in  pain,  in  disappointment,  and 
effort — the  effort  of  the  free  individual 
sufferinji  no  constrain!  but  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  bread. 

(2)  State-aided  theatres  are  always 
harmful,  for  the  State  protects  timid  and 
easy  art. 

Wherever  the  State  or  head  of  the  State 
endows  Dran;a,  art  loses  its  \outh,  its 
enthusiasm,  its  revolutionary  ideas.  And 
Evolution  and  Revolution  are  as  necessary 
to  humanity  as  the  Spring  to  Nature. 

{3)  Should  the  Censorship  be  reformed 
or  abolished  ?  As  long  as  the  State  is 
reactionary  the  Censorship  will  exist.  But 
it  is  evident  that  all  Censorship  is  idiotic 
— as  idiotic  as  the  establishment  of  State- 
aided  theatres. 
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TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD 


By  E.  M.  Rutherford 


THE  lilies  and  the  violets  are  dead — 
Take  them,  and  cast  them  hence  I     Among  the  sheaves 
Of  valley  belLs  are  yet  some  living  leaves 
And  violets,  which  later  from  their  bed 
Were  taken.     Only  such  a  very  few 

They  may  be  counted  with  the  others — thrown 
Away  to  die.     Well !     But  they  might  have  known 
A  life  as  valued  as  the  others  knew. 

Oh  !     That  the  thought,  as  these  are  cast  away, 

Came  not  to  me  I     So  chance  our  lot  may  be 
Gathered  together  on  some  sunny  day 

All  that  is  best  of  mortal  life  to  see. 
Group'd  with  the  fairest— crystal  bowl  and  clear — 

Sweet  loving  faces  to  admire  our  grace — 
Not  to  know  life  without  a  lov'd  one  near — 

Sure  how  bemoan'd  would  be  our  empty  place. 

Or  to  be  gathered  at  a  moment's  whim — 

*  Push  them  in  here,*  *  the  bowl  will  hold  them  all ' 
Ah  I     how  the  larger  blooms  wax  faint  and  dim — 

*  These  may  go  too,  to-morrow  they  might  fall. 
To-day  is  good  enough  1  *     So  give  the  room 

That  all  together  may  be  fresh  and  fair ; 
A  little  sooner  to  the  outer  gloom, 
A  little  longer  in  the  evening  air. 

Poor  faith,  all  fled,  that  He  who  on  the  shore 

Of  Galilee  told  how  the  birds  which  fly 
Were  all  remembered,  would  remember  more 

How  ev'ry  breathing  soul  did  live  and  die ! 
*Tis  easier  to  think  it  chance — all  done 

By  some  great  Being  in  his  hour  of  game 
To  this,  another  dawn — to  that,  life  gone  ; 

— Then  comes  the  morrow  when  'tis  all  the  same. 

0  I  give  me  back  the  hour  when  little  hands 

Were  clasp'd  in  certain  knowledge,  and  the  eyes 
Clos'd  in  sweet  dreams  of  those  Elysian  lands 

Made  for  the  good  and  pure  beyond  the  skies. 
Now  thro*  the  desert  it  is  waste  and  wild — 

Or  if  I  chance  upon  a  silver  stream 

1  only  wish  I  were  again  a  child 

To  lay  me  down  upon  its  banks  and  dream. 


A  CLIMBING  ACCIDENT  ON  THE  PILLAR 

ROCK 

By  A,   H.  LEATHART 


IT  will  be  a  long  time  before  G — , W — , 
and  I  forget  the  Good  Friday  of 
1903 — especially  W — .  We  had 
arrived  at  Keswick  the  night  before, 
and  walked  over  to  Buttermere  in  the 
dark,  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  time 
next  day  to  tackle  the  famous  North 
Climb  on  the  Pillar  Rock.  Nor  had 
our  enthusiasm  cooled  by  the  morning, 
for  we  were  well  under  way  by  half  past 
nine,  after  a  breakfast  the  joys  of  which 
mountaineers  alone  can  fully  appreciate. 
After  two  hours'  walking  we  reached 
Ennerdale ;  and  while  toiling  slowly  up 
the  mountain  side,  we  had  abundant 
opportunity  of  studying  the  massive 
Rock  above  us,  which  at  this  point  on 
its  North  face,  the  point  at  which  we 
meant  to  attack  it,  towers  up  without 
a  break  to  the  height  of  fully  a  thousand 
feet.  Its  forbidding  appearance  filled 
ns  with  something  like  dismay ;  for  we 
felt  that  it  was  little  short  of  imper- 
tinence for  us  poor  puny  crtatures  to 
attempt  to  force  our  way  up  that  grim 
precipice,  which  seems  as  if  designed  by 
Nature  herself  to  be  preserved  inviolate 
from  mortal  tread.  And  indeed  our 
project  was  rash  enough ;  for,  although 
G —  and  I  had  been  up  several  of  the 
severer  climbs  in  the  English  Lake 
District,  W —  was  practically  a  novice : 
nor  had  any  of  us  any  knowledge  of 
this  particular  route,  except  what  we 
could  glean  from  Jones*  book  on  Rock 
Climbing.  When  we  reached  the 
starting  point,  my  brother,  who  had 
been  with  us  so  far,  but  who  was  not 
going  to  climb,  did  his  best  to  dissuade 
us  from  making  the  attempt ;    but  we 
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were  obstinate  and  so  bade  him  good- 
bye, at  the  same  time  generously  en- 
trusting two  rucksacks  and  three  sticks 
to  his  care. 

The  climb,  long  though  it  is,  can  be 
completed  in  three  hours  ;  we,  however, 
were  destined  to  take  more  than  three 
times  as  long.  Our  rope  was  100  feet 
in  length  :  G —  was  leading,  W —  in  the 
middle,  and  I  came  last.  Once  fairly 
started,  all  doubts  and  misgivings 
vanished;  the  climbing  was  quite  as 
exhilarating  as  Jones  declares  it  to  be, 
and  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
grandeur  of  the  view —whenever,  that 
is  to  say,  the  lifting  clouds  allowed  us  to 
see  it.  After  negotiating  the  stomach 
traverse,  we  thought  it  was  time  for 
lunch,  and  a  suitable  spot  at  once 
presented  itself  in  a  grassy  island,  which 
juts  out  from  the  huge  cliff.  Having 
discussed  our  meal,  and  our  experiences 
so  far,  we  moved  on  again,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  split-block  were  confronted 
by  "the  Strid,"  which  we  concluded 
must  have  been  so-called  by  way  oi 
meiosis,  for  it  is  distinctly  a  jump,  and 
the  space  between  is  a  chasm.  On  the 
other  side  of  "  the  Strid,"  we  found  a 
narrow  ledge,  along  which  we  traversed 
as  far  as  we  could.  This,  however,  was 
not  very  far,  for  we  were  soon  brought 
up  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  veritable 
cul-de-sac.  Above  and  below  us 
stretched  the  vertical  cliff*,  and  aU 
further  advance  along  the  ledge  was 
barred  by  a  projecting  knob  of  rock 
which  we  afterwards  discovered  is  called 
**the  Nose.'*  The  position  was  decidedly 
startling;  we  had  already  mounted  quite 
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600  feet,  and  were  under  the  impression  with     characteristic     rashness  —  in    a 

that  we   bad    practically  finished  the  sprawled   out  position,   half  way   over 

climb,     and     instead     of      that     we  "  the  Nose,"  fumbling  about  in  vain  foi 

seemed  to  have  reached  the  end  of  all  a  handhold,  and   with   nothing  but  a 

things.      Under  the    circumstances,   I  narrow  crack  for  his  feet.     By  asserting 


NORTH    SIDE   OF    PILLAR    ROCK. 


thought  it   was    time    to  consult    my  in  the  most  categorical  terms  that  ther« 

"  Jones,"  which  I  had  brought  up  with  was   no  road   that   way — a   statement 

me  in  my  rucksack,  and  was  soon  deep  justifiable,  I  think,  under  the  circum- 

in  its  contents,  endeavouring  to  discover  stances,  but  not  founded  on  fact,  for  I 

where  we  were,  and  what  we  had  to  do  have  since  been  told  that  "  the  Nose" 

next.    Whilst  so  engaged,  I  happened  has  been   rounded  by  a   man  with  an 

to  look  up,  and  was  horrilied  to  see  G —  exceptionally  long    reach  —  1    induced 


j^      A    CW^irfTg^-W:^'  ACCrOBNT    01*  THE.  PTTXAB    HOCK: 


hiiH  W  C'Mti*  b»clf,  attif  wait  fpiietty  on 
rtW  l«<I<?e  until  r  bswi  Hiscovertwl  where 
rtWcMth-lAwr  PfMite  lay. 

Ab<we*TKl  below  us  was  nirtiintf  bot 
ban*  itnd  ;»eiT;jendicul9f  rocJf:  further 
drt,  hfiwev^r,  fiv  tTie  ielt,  \mt  at  the  <«iier 
<i(fe  (jf  the  ppojc-itiitff  Mom,  Savajpj 
G^!y  mti3  up  Hie  face  at  the  cliff.  To 
MMh  Ow  b^<en  gx-Mind-  KM'(H«d  by  tbi» 


steailying-  thetnseives  by  m^tm  <^  ttnc 
crack,  which,  starring  i mm ediati^T  belcnr 
the  "  Sose,"  nins  down  tDwartts  cfae  tet 
inro  the  bed  of  Savage  Guily.  Qa 
reaching'  the  bed  of  the  gully,  they  hsve 
ro  iinrope,  and,  leaving  the  thint  man 
oil  th«  lerfge,  have  ta  wock  tfaear  wwy 
round  first  by  the  Left  snt  tttsL 
by     t^B    ciffht     until    tb^     reach     x 
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gully  was  cleatly  essential  lo  fiirlher 
pr-oKl-ens)  hilt  rllrert  Hccess  Intrt  it  wns 
bill-retl  t(y"llie  Nosp,"  Tliorjucftlion  then 
was,  eoitltl  we  hrI  Into  if  lower  iluwn  ? 
A  lew  feel  helow  the  ledKe  on  wliidi  wo 
StoDtJ,  we  cotiM  see  the  comiMencuinenl 
rif  a  nal-tow  ctack  l  and  Ihin  pr<ivr<l  to 
be  tile  l<ey  uf  the  sltunlion,  I^or,  as  wc 
found  fnim  the  book,  it  is  tieccaiary  for 
the  leader  and  secuiid  man  to  bs  lowcicil 
down  from  the  ledge  for  about  33  feet, 


point  about  35  feet  above  the  third 
man's  head,  from  which  they  have  to 
haul  him  up  over  "the  Nose."  These 
tactics  we  nowadopted.and  G — and  W — 
soon  found  themselves  in  the  bed  of  th« 
gully.  We  had  nnt  anticipated  any 
difficulty  after  this— Jones's  party  had, 
at  all  events,  found  none,  for  he  hardly 
mentions  the  next  step.  He  says: — 
'*  Kobinson  "  (their  leader) "  then  rapidly 
swarmed  up  to  the  left  of  the  gully,  and. 
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after  mounting  40  feet,  tra- 
versed to  the  right  into  a 
long  scree  shoot  that  ended 
abruptly  some  af  feet  ver- 
tically above  our  sohtary 
companion  on  the  ledge." 
We  took  this  to  mean  that 
the  way  lay  straight  up  the 
gully,  and  G— accordingly 
began  to  climb  up  it.  As 
soon  as  he  had  reached  a 
place  of  more  or  less 
security  almost  at  the  top 
of  the  gully — there  was  no 
Tcally  satisfactory  anchor- 
age— W —  prepared  to  fol- 
low. I  could  not  see  the 
other  two,  for  "  the  Nose  " 
hid  them  from  my  view; 
and,  if  we  had  followed  the 
instructions  of  the  book,  I 
would  have  unroped  and 
waited  on  the  ledge  until 
the  others  had  reached  the 
point  25  feet  above  my 
head.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, as  W —  did  not  ap- 
pear to  feel  comfortable  ia 
the  gully,  we  decided  that 
I  should  keep  the  rope  on 
until  he  had  reached  a  safe 
place ;  and  as  an  addi- 
tional precaution,  I  hitched 
my  rope  over  the  "  belaying 
pin,"  a  spike  of  rock  about 
g  inches  high  right  in  the 
angle  where  "  the  Nose " 
protrudes  from  the  main 
wall. 

This  was  the  position 
when  W —  started  climbing 
up  the  gully.  He  got  successfully 
up  until  he  had  reached  an  over- 
hanging boulder  at  about  the  same 
level  as  my  ledge  (but  at  the  other  side 
"the  Nose,"  and  out  of  my  sight), 


ROUNDING  "  THE   NOTCi 


to  go  back.  After  resting  awhile,  he 
made  a  second  attempt,  but  this,  too,  was 
a  iailure,  and  he  shouted  to  me  that  he 
must  have  more  rope.  The  only  way  in 
which  I  could  give  him   more  was  by 


which  he  found  very  difficult.  He  made  a     unhitching  my  rope  from  the  belaying 

determined  effort  to  get  over  it,  but  had     pin;  and  this  I  accordingly  did,  though 
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be  exhausted.  G —  shouted 
to  him  to  go  back  to  a  com- 
fortable positioD,  and  stay 
there  while  he,  G — ,  un- 
roped  and  went  further  up 
to  see  whether  it  was  worth 
W — 's  while  to  come  any 
further. 

Apparently  W  —  oever 
beard,  or  never  understood, 
what  G —  said ;  for  after 
resting  a  short  time,  he 
made  yet  another  effort  to 
get  over  the  boulder;  but 
when  he  was  half  over,  and 
in  a  place  where  he  had  no 
foothold,  his  left  hand  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  he  fell. 
And  be  must  have  fallen 
with  great  violence,  for  the 
slope  of  the  gully  irom  the 
overhanging  boulder,  down 
to  its  edge,  where  the  sheer 
precipice  Iwgins,  is  not  very 
severe — indeed  at  the  first 
glance  one  would  not  judge 
it  possible  for  a  man  to  slide 
down  it  with  such  rapidity 
as  to  be  unable  to  stop  him- 
self by  clutching  hold  of 
something  before  he  reached 
the  edge.  However,  this 
only  shows  how  much  more 
dangerous  some  places  are 
than  they  seem.  To  the 
student  of  psychology, 
W — 's  state  of  mind  as  he 
fell  is  interesting.  He  ut- 
tered no  warning  cry  to  me, 
and  his  mind  seems  to  have 
been  full  of  curiosity,  rather 
than  fear,  as  to  his  fate:  he 
remembers  wondering 
whether  my  rope  would 
hold,  and  also  noticed  that  his  cap 
bad  come  off,  and  wondered  where  it 
would  go  to.  That  is  a  problem  which 
has  remained  unsolved  to  this  day ;  but 


m&;mi 

1 
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TBYING  TO    ROUND  "THE   NOSE." 


Tliis  picture  shows  the  Led^  od  wbicb  tbs  Aathor  atotxl, 
and  from  which  he  waa  ftlmost  torn,  when  W —  fell. 


it  was  with  some  misgiving,  for  I  could 
not  see  what  was  going  on,  and  the 
delay  was  making  me  anxious.  W — then 
had  another  try,  but  as  he  appeared  to 
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it  is  certainly  a  curious  thing  that  such  G —  was  unroped  was  the  saving  of  all 

a  trifle  should  have  occupied  his  mind  our  lives ;   for  from  his  own   insecure 

at  such  a  time.  position  he  could  hardly  have  held  W — } 

All  this,  ofcourse,  we  learnt  afterwards;  and  if  he  had  been  pulled  cfftoo,  I  stood 

and  it  will  be  best  to  return  to  the  point  no  chance  of  holding  both  ot  them. 
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when  G —  unroped  and  went  on  to 
reconnoitre.  Finding  that  it  was  plain 
sailing  further  up,  he  returned,  and  had 
just  got  the  rope  in  his  hand  to  tie  him- 
self OD  again,  when  suddenly  it  was 
jerked  away.     Probably  the  fact  that 


As  for  me,  I  could  not  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  was  simply  standing  on 
my  ledge  with  the  rope  in  my  hands, 
when  suddenly  without  the  slightest 
warning  it  rushed  through  them  till  the 
blood  ran,  and  I  felt  a  dreadful  wrench 
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as  it  tightened  round  my  waist.  In  a 
moment  I  was  dashed  off  my  feet,  and 
dragged  half  over ;  but  as  I  went,  I  just 
had  time  to  seize  the  belaying  pin  with 
my  right  hand  and  a  niche  in  the  wall 
of  "the  Nose**  with  my  left.  Unlike 
W— ,  my  sensations  during  the  desperate 
struggle  that  followed  were  horrible,  and 
were  made  all  the  worse  because  I  in- 
stinctively  looked  down  and  groaned  as 
I  saw  the  dark  rocks  many  hundreds  of 
feet  below.  I  had  quite  enough  time  to 
realise  what  had  happened,  and  I  felt 
that  I  must  soon  be  down  there  among 
them  ;  for  the  wrench  seemed  irresistible. 
But  just  as  I  felt  that  I  must  go,  I  also 
felt  to  my  joy  that  I  had  stopped  him, 
and  I  shouted  to  G —  that  he  must  get 
down  to  the  foot  ol  the  gully  as  quickly 
as  ever  he  could,  for  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  hang  on  for  long  with  W*s —  whole 
weight  upon  me.  He  did  so,  and  I  could 
hear  him  scrambling  recklessly  down 
over  the  very  place  where  I  knew  a  man 
had  fallen  only  a  few  seconds  before. 
When  he  was  halfway  down,  however, 
the  strain  was  suddenly  relaxed,  in  what 
way  I  did  not  know  at  the  time,  but 
found  afterwards  that  there  was  a  nar- 
row ledge  about  a  foot  above  where 
W —  had  been  stopped,  on  to  which 
he  was  able  to  step.  I  therefore 
shouted  to  G —  that  all  was  safe  lor 
the  moment,  and  he  was  able  to  com- 
plete the  rest  of  the  descent  with 
rather  greater  caution.  On  reaching 
the  point  about  lo  feet  further  down  the 
gully  than  the  bottom  of  the  crack, 
where  the  gully  ends  abruptly  and  the 
sheer  precipice  begins,  he  found  that 
W —  was  still  out  of  sight :  he  had 
fallen  down  the  bed  of  the  gully  and 
right  over  the  edge,  a  distance  of  40  or 
50  feet  altogether.  It  was  difficult  to 
know  what  to  do  next,  for  there  was  not 
enough  slack  rope  between  me  and  \V — 
to  enable  me  to  get  on  to  my  feet  or 
move  from  my  position.     Only  one  thing 


was  possible :  having  ascertained  that 
W —  was  unhurt,  and  that  he  had  a 
secure  footing.  G — cut  the  rope  between 
W —  and  me,  and  tied  the  half  attached 
to  W —  on  to  the  best  hitch  that  he 
could  find,  which,  however,  was  far 
from  being  a  satisfactory  one.  I  was 
thus  left  free  to  get  on  to  my  feet  and, 
having  done  so,  it  was  obvious  that  I 
must  immediately  get  down  the  crack 
and  help  G —  to  extricate  W — .  To  do 
this,  I  had  to  unrope,  for  the  half  of  the 
cut  rope  attached  to  me  was  not  long 
enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  crack. 
I  tied  it  on  to  the  belaying  pin,  and 
quickly  swarmed  down  it  until  it  came 
to  an  end,  when  I  had  to  complete  the 
descent  as  best  I  could  :  G — ,  however, 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  crack  to  steady 
me. 

Having  joined  him.  I  was  able  to 
realise  to  the  full  what  a  hairbreadth 
escape  we  had  had — and  also  what  a 
difficult  task  still  lay  before  us.  For 
here  were  we  two  crawling  about  like 
spiders,  without  a  spider's  natural 
advantages,  on  the  sloping  edge  ot  the 
precipice  with  a  man  of  13  stone  below 
us  right  out  of  sight  and  standing  on  a 
narrow  ledge  with  no  handhold  and  a 
vertical  drop  of  600  feet  beneath  him. 
If  he  had  fainted,  we  had  little  chance 
ot  holding  him,  for  we  were  ourselves  in 
a  dangerous  position;  happily,  however, 
he  showed  no  inclination  to  do  that,  but 
remained  perfectly  calm  and  collected, 
just  as  if  the  accident  that  had  happened 
to  him  was  quite  an  everyday  occurrence. 
At  first  we  thought  we  would  have  to 
remain  as  we  were  until  help  arrived, 
for  it  seemed  impossible  to  try  to  move 
him  without  running  the  risk  of  a 
horrible  tragedy,  and  we  had  already 
had  enough  of  that  element  for  one  day. 
In  the  hope  that  some  party  might  be 
near,  we  began  to  shout  as  loud  as  we 
could ;  but  there  was  no  response  save 
the  echo  of  our  own  voices,   and  all 
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mountaineers      will      know     what     a 
depres!;iDg  sound  that  is  to  hear  among 

dfisolate  crags.  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  W —  was 

And  so  for  some  time  we  were  at  our  securely  anchored  from  a  safe  hitch,  and 


still,  of  course,  tied  round  the  belaying 
pin.        Thus    at    length    we    had    the 


wits'  end.  Suddenly,  however,  G — 
remembered  that  the  50  feet  of  rope 
which  had  been  jerked  out  of  his  hands, 
was  now  hanging  loose  below  W — ;  and 
it  at  once  struck 
us  that,  ii  we  could 
get  at  it,  we  would 
greatly  improve 
matters  by  having 
two  ropes  to  de- 
pend upon  instead 
of  one.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  get 
hold  of  it,  and 
we  eventually  suc- 
ceeded i:i  doing 
so  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  G — 
was  wearing 
woollen  garters : 
these  he  unravel- 
led, and  tied  a 
small  stone  on 
to  one  end  of  the 
wool.  Keeping 
hold  of  the  other 
end,  I  threw  the 
stone  down  to 
W — ,  and  after 
several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  he 
managed  to  catch 
it,  without  losing 
bis  balance.  Then 

little  by  little  he  dragged  up  the  loose 
end  of  rope,  and  tied  it  on  to  the  wool. 
It  was  now  my  turn  to  haul  up  the  wool, 
an  operation  that  had  to  be  performed 


felt  justified  in  attempting  to  get  him 
up.  And  so,  having  taken  up  the  best 
position  we  could  find,  we  both  hauled 
»way  at  the  other  rope  with  confidence, 
for  we  knew  that 
if  anything  went 
wrong  with  our 
rope,  W —  would 
be  held  by  the 
rope  from  the  be- 
laying pin-  He 
was  able  to  help 
us  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  we 
soon  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  first  hts 
head  and  then 
his  shoulders  ap- 
pearing over  the 
ledge,  and  a 
moment  later  he 
had  joined  us,  and 
we  all  three 
scrambled  back 
together  to  a  safe 
place  higher  up 
the  gully  —  and 
very  thankful  we 
were  to  be  in  it 

It  was  now  al- 
most dark.  To  re- 
turn  the  way  we 
'- "  had  come  was  out 

of  the  question, 
for  we  could  not  have  got  up  the 
crack  again.  Nor  were  we  prepared  to 
make  a  second  attempt  straight  up  the 
gully.    It  was  a  question,  then,  of  staying 


G— IB  on  the  Lett,  holfwny  up  Savage  Gully. 
W —  is  in  the  act  of  falling,  while  the  Author 
is  clutching  for  a  hold  on   the  side  of   "The 


with  great  care,  for,  of  course,  a  jerk  of     where    we    were    all    night,    or    trying 

any  kind  would  have  snapped  it.     At 

last  the  second  rope  was  safely  in  our 

hands,  and  G —  lost  no  time  in  tying  it 

on    to    the    rope    down   which   I   had 

swarmed  from  the  ledge,  and  which  was 


whether  we  could  get  up  further  round 
to  the  left.  Although  we  were  loath  to 
leave  the  safe  seclusion  of  the  gully,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  at  all  events 
we  had  better  go  and  see  what  it  looked 
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like  in  this  direction ;  and  so  after  a  short 
rest  we  began  traversins:  along  a  ledge 
which  we  found  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  gully.  After  we  had  gone  about  30 
yards,  we  came  to  a  short  chimney 
running  up  the  main  wall  of  the  precipice, 
which  G —  tried  and  found  quite  practic- 
able ;  indeed  we  were  told  afterwards 
that  it  is  the  orthodox  route.  We  soon 
followed  him,  and  after  that  for  a 
considerable  distance  ahead  the  climb 
became  nothing  more  than  a  rough 
scramble.  In  the  darkness,  however, 
we  veered  away  too  much  to  the  left, 
and  only  joined  the  route  from  the  Low 
to  the  High  Man  (the  two  summits  of 
the  Pillar  Rock)  immediately  below 
"  Slingsby's  Crack,"  which  is  a  zig-zag 
crack  up  a  perpendicular  wall.  We 
ought  to  have  skirted  round  the  left  of 
this  wall,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
that  there  was  any  way  round.  The 
crack  looked  formidable,  but  we  were 
determined  not  to  be  stopped  at  what 
was  becoming  literally  the  eleventh 
hour  So  G —  attacked  it,  and  I  followed, 
and  with  less  trouble  than  we  had 
anticipated  we  found  ourselves  landed 
on  a  secure,  though  somewhat  cramped, 
resting  place  above  the  jammed  stone 
which  blocks  up  the  top  of  the  crack. 
It  now  remained  to  get  W—  up,  and  over 
this  we  had  considerable  difficulty.  He 
had  stuck  in  splendidly  until  now,  in 
spite  of  the  shock,  both  mental  and 
physical,  which  he  had  undergone  ;  but 
half  way  up  the  crack  his  strength  gave 
out,  and  we  practically  had  to  haul  him 
the  rest  of  the  way  like  a  bale  of  goods. 
I^his  was  no  easy  matter,  especially  at 
the  top  where  the  jammed  stone  projects, 
and  the  climber  has  to  allow  his  head 
and  shoulders  to  come  out  from  the  crack 
in  order  to  get  over  the  stone.  There 
is  a  sense  of  peril  in  this  movement, 
and  W —  suddenly  developed  a  great 
affection  for  the  crack.  We  pointed 
out   to    him    that    we    could    not  pull 


him  through  the  stone,  and  that  the 
longer  he  stayed  where  he  was,  the  less 
strength  would  we  have  to  haul  him 
over  it;  but  though  our  logic  was 
irrefutable,  it  was  quite  a  long  time 
before  he  could  be  induced  to  see  its 
point.  However,  at  last  he  yielded,  and 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  top  presented 
no  difficulties.  Once  there,  we  were 
comparatively  safe,  for  I  knew  the  easy 
way  down,  round  the  Curtain,  but  as  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  more  than  a  couple 
of  yards,  and  a  slip  would  have  had  fatal 
consequences,  we  had  to  be  very  careful. 
It  was  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  when 
we  finally  got  off  the  rock.  We  were 
fortunate  in  hitting  off  a  good  route  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  when  we 
had  reached  it,  the  wire  fence  which 
runs  along  the  top,  in  the  Wastdale 
direction,  stood  us  in  good  stead  By 
keeping  to  it,  we  were  soon  in  a  position 
to  strike  down  the  Wastdale  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  eventually  reached  the 
hotel  at  1.30  a.m.  There  we  found  my 
brother  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety.  He 
had  waited  at  the  Pisgah  or  south  side  of 
the  rock  for  several  hours,  and  shouted 
himself  hoarse ;  but  when  it  began  ta 
grow  dark  and  we  did  not  come,  he 
wisely  decided  to  go  to  Wastdale  for 
help,  and  a  most  laborious  trudge  he 
must  have  had  with  the  two  rucksacks 
and  four  sticks  to  carry.  A  party, 
headed  by  the  Messrs.  Abraham,  of 
Keswick,  had  been  organized  to  start  at 
5  a.m.  that  morning  to  rescue  us,  and  I 
expect  they  were  not  sorry  when  they 
heard  it  was  unnecessary.  Next  day,, 
they  very  kindly  rescued  my  rucksack 
instead,  and  the  rope  which  we  had  left 
tied  to  the  belaying  pin  ;  but  for  that 
object,  they  had  not  to  get  up  at  such  an 
uncomfortably  early  hour.  We  spent 
the  rest  of  that  night  in  the  smoking 
room,  W —  and  I  on  sofas,  G —  on  two 
chairs  and  a  piano  stool. 

And  so  ended  a  memorable  experience,. 
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and  all  things  considered,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  had  come  off  very 
cheaply.  W —  had  a  bruise  of  six  square 
inches  on  his  body,  and  my  hands  and 
face  were  badly  cut,  but  otherwise  we 
were  unhurt.  And  this  leads  me  to  the 
somewhat  trite,  but  not  for  that  the  less 
consoling,  reflection  that,  bad  as  a  thing 
may  be,  it  might  generally  be  very  much 
worse.  For  if  W —  had  been  stunned 
by  his  fall,  or  even  if  there  had  been  no 
ledge  for  him  to  step  on  to,  I  shudder  to 
think  of  what  must  have  happened.  I 
could  not  have  hung  on  indefinitely,  and 


G —  would  have  been  powerless  to  haul 
W —  up  by  himself.  If  the  worst  had 
come  to  the  worst,  and  it  had  become 
evident  that  either  one  of  us  or  both  of 
us  must  go,  would  G —  have  been 
justified  in  cutting  the  rope?  He  may 
well  be  thankful  that  the  necessity  of 
deciding  that  point  did  not  arise,  but  what 
the  correct  procedure  would  have  been 
under  such  circumstances  —  circum- 
stances  too,  which  might  very  easily 
result  from  a  slip  while  climbing — is  a 
question  which  I  for  one  am  unable  to 
answer. 


TRIOLETS 

By  WILL  HILL 

A  MAIDEN  tripped  through  the  meadows  fair. 
And  the  angels  above 
Smiled  glad  as  she  sang  light-hearted  there 
This  song  of  Love : — 

"  Love  is  like  a  fragrant  rose 

Fresh  to-morrow  as  to-day  ; 

From  dewy  dawn  to  twilight's  close 

Love  is  like  a  fragrant  rose 

That  sweet  and  ever  sweeter  grows  : 

Happy  maid  am  I  who  say 

*  Love  is  like  a  fragrant  rose 

Fresh  to-morrow  as  to-day.'  " 

A  maiden  stole  to  the  river  stair, 

And  the  angels  above 
Wept  sore  as  she  peered  in  the  blackness  there, 

Moaning  of  Love  : — 

*•  Love  is  like  a  poppy-head, 

The  minion  of  a  summer's  morn  ; 

Brave  awhile  in  tawdry  red 

Love  is  like  a  poppy  head  ; 

But  ere  the  night  its  bloom  is  shed  ; 

Then  festering  foul,  a  thing  for  scorn, 

Love  is  like  a  poppy-head, 

The  minion  of  a  summer  s  morn.*' 


THEIR  HONEYMOON 

By  A,   GORDON   EDE 


THE  coast,  immediately  to  the  north 
of  Berwick,  is  distinctly  impres- 
sive. A  stern  grey  cliff  of  solid  rock 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea.  Here  and  there,  a  narrow  margin 
of  beach  lies  at  the  foot  of  it,  formed 
of  huge  rugged  boulders. 

When  the  tide  is  lull,  however,  even 
these  indications  of  a  seashore  are  lost ; 
and  the  swell  of  the  North  Sea  breaks 
upon  the  very  base  of  the  rock  itself; 
roaring  and  spouting  in  its  caverns  and 
crevices. 

The  cliff  is  straight,  bare,  and  grey ; 
nothing  grows  upon  it.  As  it  passes 
northwards  it  becomes  very  formidable, 
rising  higher  and  higher.  Its  grand, 
but  cheerless,  monotony  is  relieved  at 
Burnmouth  by  a  steep  ravine,  down 
which  a  small  stream  stumbles  in  a 
number  of  miniature  waterfalls.  At  its 
foot,  on  a  strip  of  ground,  sufficiently 
removed  from  high  water  mark,  are  a 
score  of  whitewashed  cottages,  laid  out 
in  a  half  moon  and  skirting  a  small 
bay. 

They  stand  well  back,  their  white 
colour  coming  out  in  sharp  contrast 
against  the  grey  precipice,  which  has 
almost  the  air  of  overhanging  them.  A 
diminutive  quay  has  been  built  out  here 
to  complete  an  otherwise  imperfect 
harbour;  and  within  it  lie  the  fishing 
boats  of  the  cottagers.  Leading  thence 
is  a  narrow  road,  which  winds  its  way 
up  the  steep  gorge,  and  at  one  point 
crosses  the  burn — from  which  the  village 
takes  Its  name — by  an  arched  stone 
bridge. 

After  a  weary  climb  it  reaches,  at  the 
summit,  the  local  post  office,  and  a  few 
scattered  houses  of  decent  dimensions, 
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where  a  lodging  can  usually  be  had ;  it 
then  falls  into  the  main  coast  road.  The 
persons  who  seek  lodging  here  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  usually  of  that 
eccentric  and  nervous  type,  which  finds 
its  contentment  in  an  absolute  quiet 
and  a  complete  retirement.  Burnmouth 
is  too  out  of  the  world  to  provide 
excitement  for  the  holiday  maker,  and 
the  steep  path  from  the  sea  is  a  labour 
impossible  for  the  invalid.  Three  or 
lour  years  ago,  however,  a  pair  of 
lovers  pitched  upon  Burnmouth  for  a 
honeymoon.  They  were  both  young 
enough  to  be  romantic,  and  romantic 
enough  to  be  very  seriously  in  love. 
The  tiny  harbour  afforded  an  excellent 
anchorage  for  a  small  sailing  boat,  and 
the  bridegroom  liked  to  regard  himself 
as  something  ol  a  yachtsman.  A  small, 
old  lashioned  house,  standing  well  back 
from  the  road  and  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  post  office,  provided  rooms 
so  quaint  and  old,  that  every  instinct  of 
romance  was  satisfied  in  them.  The 
landlady  was  old  enough  and  quaint 
enough  to  be  in  harmony,  and  had  the 
singular  merit  of  being  almost,  if  not 
quite,  stone  deaf.  There  was  a  suspicion 
too,  that  her  eyesight  was  no  better 
than  it  should  be  at  her  age;  however 
that  might  be,  it  is  a  lact  that,  alter 
their  first  meal  together,  she  removed 
a  small  quantity  of  breadcrumbs,  and 
at  least  a  dozen  grains  of  rice  from 
the  carpet,  with  an  air  of  complete 
indifference.  To  tell  the  truth,  in  the 
minds  of  Burnmouth  folk,  rice  was 
purely  an  article  of  diet,  and  not  in  any 
way  symbolical.  What  more  could  the 
lovers  yearn  for  ?  The  couple  were 
married  in  Berwick  on  the  17th  of  July 
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— the  ceremony  took  place  at  noon. 
On  the  following  day  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  they  were  to  be  seen 
descending  the  steep  path  that  leads  to 
the  sea,  hand  in  hand  like  a  pair  of 
children.  The  weather  that  morning 
was  perfect.  The  sun  shone  out  from  a 
sky  of  clear  blue ;  on  the  distant  horizon 
lay  a  haze  of  silver  grey,  surmounted  by 
a  light  bank  of  fleecy  clouds.  A  faint 
breeze  off  the  sea  floated  up  the  gorge, 
bearing  with  it  a  certain  sense  of 
coolness. 

"  What  a  day  for  our  first,  B6be." 

"Yes..  I  am  so  glad  we  came  here, 
it  is  all  so  perfect.  Do  you  know  that 
we  have  been  married  exactly  two  and 
twenty  hours  ?  " 

"  Well  ? " 

"Well  what,  Geoff?" 

"  Do  you  like  it  ? ''  He  half  stooped 
as  he  put  the  question,  and  glanced 
rather  naughtily  under  the  wide  brim  of 
her  hat.  He  need  not  have  stooped — 
the  hat  brim  rose  quietly  to  meet  him, 
and  her  dark  eyes  looked  steadily  into 
his. 

"  What  a  question  !  Boy  !  Boy  I  Do 
I  like  it  ?  It  is  what  we  have  waited 
for — two  years — and  it  is  only  just 
beginning."  A  flush  of  colour  showed 
under  the  olive  skin  for  an  instant — 
impulsively  she  raised  his  hand,  and 
brushed  it  against  her  cheek — then  the 
hat  brim  fell  again. 

"  Yet  I  am  afyaid^'  he  said,  "  even 
under  a  sky  like  that,  I  am  afraid — there 
is  something  terrible  about  fulfilment — 
something  terrible." 

"  Terrible  ?  " 

"Yes.  All  my  hope  is  set  on  one 
object,  Bebe— until  yesterday  I  always 
held  something  in  reserve  I  think — now 
I  have  nothing.  If  you  stumbled  on  a 
pebble  my  heart  would  leap  into  my 
throat.  We  go  sailing  this  morning, 
and  the  sea  is  like  a  pond ;  I  almost 
tremble  at  my  own  recklessness  I     But 


that  is  not  all — it  is  the  sense  of  finality 
that  is  so  terrible.  As  you  say,  it  is  just 
beginning,  but  it  is  for  always.  There  is 
no  returning,  no  going  back;  we  are 
bound.  For  always— for  a  lifetime,  as 
long  as  ever  we  live— for  ever.  We 
cannot  always  feel  like  this,  as  we  do 
to-day ;  that  is  impossible ;  we  should  die 
I  think.  We  must  feel  less,  not  more. 
Think  of  all  the  married  people  you 
know — how  many  are  lovers  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled 
— "  What  terrors  !  You  forget,  my 
husband,  we  are  something  more  than 
lovers  ;  we  are  friends.  If  it  were  not 
for  that,  I  should  not  have  ventured. 
To-day  when  you  look  at  me,  my  heart 
stands  still — it  hurts  horribly — in  time  I 
suppose  it  will  learn  better  manners ; 
but  I  think  I  shall  still  be  able  to  like 
you — ^just  a  little." 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  of  course,"  he 
replied,  "but  there  is  nothing  further 
to  look  forward  to — some  day  we  shall 
have  been  married  ten  years— people 
get  so  humdrum." 

"  Boy,  shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  ?  —I 
believe  Tve  no  right  to — it  was  almost 
like  eavesdropping." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Three  or  four  days  ago — ^you  know 
what  a  tremendous  business  it  is — the 
trousseau  —  the  presents  —  dozens  of 
letters  to  write — people  always  running 
in  and  out.  In  the  evening  I  was  quite 
tired  out,  and  fell  asleep  in  the  study 
with  my  face  to  the  wall.  I  think  I 
woke  rather  suddenly.  Father  and 
mother  were  talking.  I  was  only  half 
awake,  or  I  wouldn't  have  listened. 
They  were  talking  *  the  little  language ! ' 
they  were  ! — our  little  language.  Quite 
a  lot  of  little  words  and  phrases  that  we 
have  made  ourselves  seemed  quite  old 
to  them.  At  first  I  hated  it,  and  then  I 
was  glad.  Do  you  know,  I  believe 
heaps  of  married  people  are  like  that. 
They  look  horrid  and    humdrum   and 
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frumpy,    and     when     they    are     alone 
together  they  talk  the  little  language." 

**  Do  tell  me  what  they  said." 

Her  eyes  shone  lor  an  instant  in 
merriment,  and  grew  serious  again. 
"  No,  I  won't  tell  you,  Geoff,  it  wouldn't 
be  fair — would  it  ?  " 

"  B6b6,  you  are  adorable."  He  turned 
up  her  chin,  considered  her  for  a 
moment,  and  kissed  her.  He  used  a  few 
words  from  the  little  language,  and  they 
both  laughed. 

As  they  came  upon  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  burn  they  were  arrested  by 
the  view  and,  leaning  upon  the  parapet, 
looked  out  over  the  sea. 

A  steamer,  hurrying  on  her  way — 
probably  to  Leith — looked  strangely 
remote  and  toylike.  A  thin  line  of  black 
smoke  lay  out  behind  her,  sharp  and 
distinct,  so  light  was  the  breeze.  A 
fishing  smack,  with  large  brown  sails, 
was  sluggishly  gliding  into  the  little 
harbour,  just  below  them.  As  she 
rounded  the  pier,  her  mainsail  came 
down  with  a  run— the  creaking  of  the 
Mocks  as  the  ropes  ran  through  them 
was  distinctly  audible. 

**  And  some  people,"  said  Violet  half 
to  herself,  "  really  go  to  Brighton  for  a 
Honeymoon." 

"Ah,  those  are  the  manages  de 
convenance,''  he  jeplied.  **  People  who 
have  made  a  love  match  are  proverbially 
exclusive;  they  keep  their  happiness 
very  much  to  themselves." 

"  I  have  read,"  she  said,  "  that  in 
classical  times,  the  siglit  of  mortal 
happiness  angered  the  gods.  A  favourite 
of  fortune,  who  was  just  too  tremen- 
dously happy,  would  get  nervous  about 
it  and  to  propitiate  the  gods  would 
throw  some  valued  treasure  into  the 
sea.  What  sacrifice  shall  I  make  to 
Neptune,  Geoflf  ? " 

**  If  we  don't  bestir  ourselves,  there 

won't  be   wind    enough    to    blow    the 

Z^abchick   out  o[  port,   and    the   gods 


may   whistle   for  their  bribe,"   he    re- 
plied. 

When  they  reached  the  harbour,  they 
found  their  vessel  swinging  from  a 
couple  of  iron  rings  at  the  end  of  the 
pier.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  led  con- 
veniently down  to  the  boat,  and  a  row 
of  neat  little  leather  fenders  were  doing 
active  duty,  protecting  her  side  from 
injury,  as  she  rose  and  fell  on  the 
swell. 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that 
the  new  mistress  of  the  Dabchick 
should  express  more  delight  over  this 
neat  little  row  of  leather  pads,  as  she 
called  them,  than  over  all  the  other 
appointments  of  the  boat  put  together. 

Geoff's  patronising  smile  as  he  drew 
the  jib  from  the  locker  and  hoisted  the 
mainsail,  was  honest  and  genuine. 

"  I  believe  every  man  thinks  he  can 
manage  a  boat,"  she  remarked,  as  she 
looked  down  upon  him  from  the  pier. 

He  glanced  up  at  her  for  a  moment. 
**  Yes,"  he  retorted,  **  every  man  imagines 
he  can  manage  a  boat  and  a  woman,  and 
he  usually  proves  himself  right  in  each 
particular.  You  can  come  in  now, 
B^be ;     undo     the     moorings     at     the 
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The  Dabchick  was  small,  but  a  very 
beautifully  made  little  sailing  craft. 
Built  for  speed  and  fine  weather,  she 
was  of  the  lightest  possible  description. 
She  was  decked  fore  and  aft,  and  the 
well  just  held  two  comfortably.  From 
stem  to  stern  she  was  painted  a  clean 
white  ;  all  her  fittings  were  of  the  best 
and  smartest  quality. 

As  they  pushed  clear  of  the  pier  with 
a  boat  hook,  her  sails  filled  with  the 
breeze,  which  had  fresliened  slightly  as 
though  to  humour  them.  In  a  few 
words  he  explained  how  the  jib  sheet 
is  to  be  worked,  and  the  Dabchick 
heeled  over  prettily,  and  began  to  slip 
through  the  water,  with  a  sense  of  ease 
which   was  very   pleasurable.     To  run 
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clear  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
which  is  strewn  with  sunken  rocks,  they 
were  compelled  to  beat  up  against  the 
wind,  which  blew  from  the  east. 

**  Stand  by  the  sheet,  Violet !  Yes— 
yes  !  Ready  about  I  Let  go  your  jib  — 
wait!  wait  I  Haul  in  your  sheet— no, 
the  other  side — that's  right,  we  went 
about  very  creditably/* 

The  experience  was  to  Violet  entirely 
novel.  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  excite- 
ment ;  a  bright  colour  glowed  in  her 
cheek;  the  breeze  fluttered  her  hair 
under  the  brim  of  her  hat — she  looked 
exquisitely  pretty. 

"Oh,  Geoff!  I  had  no  idea!  This 
is  perfectly  splendid — wonderful !  *' 

She  watched  him,  her  eyes  glowing 
with  pleasure ;  her  pupils  dilated  with 
a  new  emotion. 

"  If  you  look  at  me  like  that  B6be,  I 
shall  leave  the  helm  to  kiss  you—  I'm  too 
much  a  man  to  resist  it.  Quick,  child, 
ready  about,  quick  !  quick  ! — steady  ! — 
now  haul  your  sheet  aft — you  nearly 
wrecked  the  boat  with  those  eyes  of 
yours." 

It  was  the  last  tack,  and  they  stood 
out  clear  into  the  open  sea. 

**  We  will  rpake  north,"  he  cried, 
snatching  at  his  cap  and  waving  it 
heroically  above  his  head.  **  Hurrah  ! 
for  a  clear  course  and  a  slack  sheet." 

The  Dabchick  heeled  over  prettily. 
They  clambered  up,  and  sat  upon  the 
windward  side,  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
The  sea  foamed  at  the  bows ;  the  taut 
rigging  hummed  musically ;  human 
spirits  rose  as  high  as  human  spirits 
can. 

"  There ! "  cried  he,  '*  It  is  as  I  told  you. 
Give  me  a  bonny  boat  and  a  pretty 
woman,  and  I  will  manage  both — the 
one  in  my  left  hand,  and  the  other  in  my 
right — so." 

**  It  is  curious,"  he  remarked,  after  a 
pause  of  some  minutes,  "  how  some  girls 
look  well  in  a  boat,  and  others  perfectly 


idiotic.     It  isn't  mere  habit  that  makes 
the  difference.     Many  a  woman,  who  is 
an  old  hand  at  the  business,  will  sprawl 
about   all    over  the    place,   and    keep 
clutching  at  things,  in  a  way  that  makes 
one  miserable   with    irritation  ;    while 
another,  who  doesn't  know  the  mainsail 
from  the  boathook,  will  sit  perched  on 
the  gunwale  in  a  stiff  breeze,  as  though 
she  had  been  born  to  it.   You  can  never 
tell  which  way  it  will  be  with  a   girl, 
until  you  have  tried  her.     Yesterday,  I 
couldn't  have  hazarded  a  guess,  whether 
you  would  sprawl  or  perch." 
"  And  to-day  ?— Which  is  it  ?  " 
"  Oh,  perch  !  "  he  replied,  stroking  her 
cheek  with  his  forefinger. 
"Geoff?" 
"  Yes,  B6b6." 
"  Isn't  it  a  good  idea  I  " 
"  What  1 " 

**  Boys  and  girls : — it's  so  wonderful 
that  it  was  ever  thought  of — everything 
would  have  been  quite  different  if  it 
hadn't.  Life  would  be— just  nothing — 
I  think,  without  it." 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "Do  you  know, 
B6be,  you  have  a  wonderful  way  of 
putting  your  finger  on  the  very  root  of 
things.  And  you  do  it  with  a  lightness 
and  a  simplicity  positively  appalling. 
I  believe  that  the  feeling  which  draws  a 
man  to  a  maid,  enters  into  every  emotion, 
and  gives  to  it  a  certain  quality.  It  is  a 
factor  in  every  effort — in  every  ambition. 
Music  is  this  and  nothing  else. 

"  Nine-tenths  of  painting  and  statuary, 
are  directly  due  to  it.  I  don't  mean  the 
subject  matter  only;  but  the  manner 
and  feeling  of  the  work  are  almost  pure 
sex.  A  pliant  nervous  literary  style 
shows  the  sex  instinct  in  every  phrase. 
The  force  of  every  ambition  has  a  woman 
at  the  back  of  it — every  sympathy  has 
something  of  it.  The  girl  without  a 
lover  scribbles  verse  because  of  it.  The 
man  without  a  maid,  runs  riot  in  some 
morbid    enthusiasm    for  arc,  or   meta- 
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physics:  and  the  spinster  of  forty  is 
driven  by  the  force  of  this  instinct  into 
a  fanatic  piety,  or  the  propagation  of 
some  monstrous  fad.  The  thing  has 
interested  me  ever  since  I  could  think 
coherently ;  and  to-day  sitting  perched 
on  the  gunwale,  between  one  remark 
and  another,  you  exclaim  with  a  smile, 
*  Isn't  it  a  good  idea — boys  and  girls  ? '  " 

She  laughed  merrily — "  It  means  all 
you've  said,  little  husband,  and  it's  a 
great  deal  shorter." 

He  smiled  whimsically,  "  Oh  1  I'm 
not  complaining,"  he  replied*  "  A  man 
gets  there  by  hard  thinking,  and  a 
woman  arrives  before  him  on  the  wings 
of  intuition,  without  a  pucker  on  her 
pretty  forehead." 

"  The  wind  is  falling  away  to  nothing," 
he  continued,  glancing  up  at  the  large 
white  sail.  "  I'm  hungry.  Where  shall 
we  lunch  ? " 

«« Not  here  near  the  shore,"  she  ex- 
claimed eagerly,  "  Let  us  go  ever  so 
far  out,  away  from  the  cliffs -right  out 
into  the  middle,  where  we  can  have  the 
sea  all  to  ourselves  and  feel  deliciously 
private." 

•*B6b6,    how    delightfully    silly    you 

are." 

•*  And  nice  I  "     she  remarked,   com- 

mandingly. 

'*  And  nice,"  he  added,  as  he  put 
down  the  helm. 

The  Dabchick  ceased  her  flight  to 
the  north  ;  came  about  with  a  neatness, 
dear  to  the  heart  of  a  sailor,  and  after 
hanging  on  the  breeze  for  a  moment, 
settled  down  to  a  south-easterly  course 
— with  as  much  of  east  in  it  as  the 
direction  of  the  wind  would  permit. 

The  course  being  clear,  and  the  helm 
needing  little  attention,  the  bridegroom 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  fell  to  studying 
his  bride. 

His  consideration   began    under  the 

brim   of  her  hat,  and  after  pausing  a 

moment  at  her  eyes  and  lips,  passed 


over  her  figure  and  stoppiid  at  her  small 
smooth  hands,  and  the  day-old  wedding 
ring.  Then  his  glance  fell  to  her  slim 
ankles,  and  he  began  to  wonder  how 
much  of  their  charm  lay  in  the  ankles 
themselves,  and  how  much  in  the  clock 
upon  the  stocking. 

**  Well  ?  "  she  enquired. 

**  I  am  considering,'*  he  said,  **just 
what  it  is  about  you  that  has  ensnared 
me." 

'•  Well  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  bewitching  curve  in  your 
eyelashes,  that  I  am  inclined  to  like." 

**Yes?" 

**  There  is  a  girlish  roguery  about 
your  eyes.  They  have  a  trick  of  smiling, 
through  half-drooped  lids,  that  gets  into 
my  blood  somehow.  It  is  half  a  caress, 
and  I  ache  to  complete  it.  It  is 
provoking  and  wanton  and  —  and 
irresistible.' 

**  It  would  seem  so." 

"  There  is  a  curl  about  your  lips,  ver^ 
embarrassing  to  encounter  when  there 
happens  to  be  anybody  about." 

**  Which  doesn't  apply  at  the  present 
moment." 

*'  Your  chin  has  rather  a  fascinating 
dent  in  it, — and  you  have  a  habit  of 
tilting  it  in  the  air,  which  is  distinctly — 
distinctly — " 

**  Saucy  ?  " 

**  Yes,  almost  saucy,  I  think.  In  fact, 
do  you  know  B6be,  there  is  a  little 
mutinous  expression  about  your  face — 
very  piquante — a  sort  of  challenge." 

"  Promotes  an  appetite  for  conquest, 
I  suppose." 

"Just  that.  Your  figure  is  rather 
alluring  too—  a  graceful  trick  you  have 
of  moving — you  are  good  to  take  hold 
of." 

**  Oh,  my  poor  neck,"  she  said,  raising 
her  hand  to  her  throat  "  I  was  so  proud 
of  you." 

"  I  daren't  describe  it, '  he  replied. 
"  It    is    maddening.     There    are    little 
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nooks,    private     places  —  the    smooth 
white  shoulder — shall  I  go  on  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not." 

"  Well  then  your  ankles — or  is  it  the 
clocks  upon  the  stockings  ?  " 

"  Mental  qualities  entirely  wanting,  I 
suppose." 

"  You  are  clever." 

"  Thank  you." 

•'  But  it  sits  lightly." 

*•  Oh !  " 

•*  Your  eyes  give  more  expression  than 
your  tongue.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
analyse  your  intellect.  I  have  not  the 
wit,  and  besides  I'm  hungry.  We  are 
far  enough  out  now.  I'll  give  a  hoist  to 
the  boom,  and  leave  the  Dabchick  to  her 
own  devices." 

They  were  fully  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
and  were  lying  oflf  Burnmouth.  The 
white  line  of  cottages  could  be  seen 
against  the  cliff;  the  small  pier  and  the 
masts  of  the  fishing  boats,  rising  above 
it ;  and  the  path  as  a  winding  grey  band 
running  up  the  gorge.  The  wind  had 
dropped  away  to  nothing,  quite  suddenly, 
as  it  will  do  in  summer  about  midday. 

A  board  was  laid  across  the  well,  and  a 
napkin  spread  upon  it.  A  cold  luncheon 
was  unpacked  and  set  out  daintily.  They 
sat  down  to  it,  opposite  one  another,  and 
talked  t^te  ^-t6te  across  the  narrow 
improvised  table. 

It  was  all  very  charming ;  the  warm 
sunshine  ;  the  bracmg  air  ;  the  noise  of 
the  sail  overhead,  as  it  flapped  to  the 
swing  of  the  boat  on  the  swell.  An 
occasional  sea  bird  swooped  from  above, 
and  stooped  for  a  morsel  of  meat— not 
always  denied  it. 

"Do  you  know,  B^b6,  I  believe  we 
shall  make  a  success  ol  it.  We  have 
enough  sensibility,  enough  of  the  little 
graces  of  life,  to  prevent  our  ever 
vulgarising  love.  The  little  things 
about  you  that  really  touch  me  are  too 
fine,  too  ethereal,  to  lose  their  charm. 
We  are  not    the    people  to  take   our 


emotions  for  gt  anted,  and  become  hum- 
drum to  one  another.  We  are  too  much 
in  love  with  love,  to  allow  the  edge  of 
our  romance  to  become  dulled.  The 
keenly  possessive  feeling  I  enjoy  when- 
ever I  look  at  you,  has  come  to  stay  I 
think." 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you,"  she  replied^ 
"  what  Mrs.  Hamilton  said  to  me,  when 
we  were  engaged  ?  *  Don't  be  in  a  hurry 
to  get  married,  Vi,*  she  said,  *the 
engagement  time  is  best.  Believe  me; 
I  have  been  married  three  years — 
there  are  no  thrills  now.'  Boy,  I  am 
not  afraid.  What  a  husband  you  will 
be  for  me  I  We  shall  keep  our  *  thrills ' 
dear.  In  July  ten  years  hence  we 
will  come  out  again,  and  lunch  on  the 
Dabchick,  and  prove  it." 

She  leaned  across,  and  poured  some 
Chianti  into  his  glass.  "  Do  you  know"^ 
she  added,  "  Chianti  is  quite  an  ordinary 
wine  really ;  it  is  the  quaint  green  flask^ 
and  the  dear  little  rush-basket  case,. 
that  make  it  seem  so  gay  and 
enchanting." 

He  laughed.  "There  you  go,*'  he 
cried,  "  with  your  delicious  irrelevance  : 
your  whimsical  mind  leaps  from  North 
pole  to  South  in  a  single  bound." 

She  made  a  little  moue.  *•  No ; "  she 
replied,  ''your  man's  wit  is  so  slow* 
Love,  like  Chianti,  is  a  very  ordinary 
affair  and,  like  Chianti,  it  must  always 
be  prettily  dressed  out  or  it  will  cease 

to  thrUl." 

«*  Is  your  love  like  Chianti,  Beb6  ?  A 
sort  of  thin  claret  ?  Mine  is  more  heady, 
richer  and  fuller  bodied." 

"  Unfair— ungenerous." 

He  bowed  his  submission  and  lit  the 
after-luncheon  cigarette. 

When  the  things  had  been  packed 
away,  she  begged  some  cushions  from 
the  locker,  and  lay  curled  up  on  the 
counter,  in  the  shadow  ot  the  mainsail, 
her  head  propped  upon  her  hand. 

"Ten     years,"    he    said     suddenly^ 
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breaking  out  of  reflection,  "  In  ten  years 
you  will  be  thirty  and  I  thirty-six. 
What^  will  have  happened  in  ten  years, 
I  wonder.  1  may  have  made  money — I 
mean  to  try.  We  may  be  touring  round 
the  world,  on  the  strength  of  it — Japan 
perhaps.  Ever  since  I  read  Madame 
Chrysantheme,  two  years  ago,  travelling 
has  always  meant  Japan  to  me.  You 
should  read  what  Pierre  Loti  has  to  say 
about  Japan,  B^b6.  It  is  the  prettiest 
story  in  the  world.  Perhaps,. in  ten 
years,  we  shall  be  climbing  up  the  long 
flight  of  steps  he  writes  about,  the  lights 
of  the  town  lying  out  below ;  carrying 
our  little  paper  lanterns  in  our  hands, 
to  light  us  to  our  flimsy  little  pasteboard 
house. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  be  infected  with 
the  little  graces  of  Japan.  Shall  I  wake 
in  the  night  to  see  you,  Madame 
Chrysanth^me,  light  your  tiny  pipe, 
draw  two  short  breaths,  and  strike  out 
ihe  ashes,  with  a  ping-ping,  on  the 
little  rosewood  box  ?  " 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  smiled  in 
answer.  Her  head  had  sunk  upon  the 
cushion  ;  her  hand  lay  palm  uppermost 
under  her  cheek.  He  looked  out  to 
sea,  at  the  haze  of  the  heat  lying  on 
the  horizon.  Half  to  himself,  half  to 
his  wife,  he  talked  quietly  of  Japan 
AS  he  pictured  it,  and  of  Madame 
Chrysanth6m«,  as  Loti  had  drawn  her. 
The  slow  idle  flapping  of  the  sails,  made 
an  accompaniment  to  his  words. 

When  he  looked  at  her  again,  she  was 
asleep.  Her  breath  rose  and  fell  evenly 
and  rhythmically ;  the  swinging  of  the 
sail  fanned  her  hair  to  and  fro  upon  her 
forehead. 

She  looked  very  sweet,  sleeping 
curled  up  on  the  counter,  with  a  wisp 
of  dark  hair  blowing  to  and  fro  in  the 
draught,  and  a  bright  colour  on  her 
.cheek. 

It  was  very  hot  and   still ;    the   sea 
Jooked  coo]  and  inviting.  The  whimsical 


idea  of  going  for  a  swim,  far  out  from 
the  boat,  and  returning  secretly,  while 
she  slept,  teased  him  for  a  moment. 

He  stole  silently  forward,  behind  the 
sail  to  the  bows  and  stripped  noiselessly. 
To  use  an  artist's  phrase,  he  stripped 
well.  His  skin  was  smooth  and  firm, 
his  limbs  clean  made  and  muscular. 
He  stood  at  a  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
then  lowered  himself  gently  over  the 
side,  anxious  that  by  no  sudden  move- 
ment he  should  wake  her.  Luxuriating 
in  the  sharp  chill  of  the  sea,  he  swam 
idly  round  the  boat  twice  or  thrice. 
His  movements  in  the  water  were 
graceful,  without  effort,  and  entirely 
noiseless. 

As  he  came  to  the  stern  again,  he 
was  tantalised  by  the  thought  that  he 
might  swim  far  away  from  the  boat, 
and  leave  her  sleeping,  unconscious  that 
she  was  alone. 

He  rose  and  fell  on  the  smooth 
swell  for  a  moment,  toying  with  this 
thought,  then  turning  upon  his  side  he 
set  out  with  clean  vigorous  strokes,  in 
the  direction  of  the  distant  cliffs.  He 
would  swim  a  hundred  yards — perhaps 
two.  He  swam  with  a  slow  powerful 
sidestroke,  breathing  easily,  and  turning 
many  thoughts  in  his  mind.  He  had 
much  to  think  about.  Married  yesterday, 
all  the  world  lay  out  before  him — and 
Japan,  he  still  thought  of  it.  Thrilled 
with  a  sense  of  physical  well-being, 
busied  with  a  gallery  of  pictures  from 
the  future,  in  every  one  of  which  was  a 
liberal  dose  of  sunshine,  he  swam  a 
considerable  distance,  heedlessly,  and 
without  looking  back.  The  surface 
water,  which  rippled  at  his  throat,  was 
warm  with  the  sun.  The  line  of  little 
houses  showed  an  intense  white,  in  the 
bright  light  under  the  cliff.  He  could 
see,  when  the  ocean  swell  raised  him 
high  enough,  a  group  of  little  figures, 
moving  about  on  the  pierhead,  preparing 
to  start  for  the  fishing. 


"£fy  God  I"    he  sobbed,  "Bfbi/" 
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A  ruffle  of  wind  from  the  shore  played 
on  his  forehead.  A  light  breeze  had 
sprung  up — the  afternoon  breeze  off  the 
land. 

He  looked  quickly  over  his  shoulder. 
The  Dabchick  lay  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  behind  him  ;  her  sails  were  full. 
He  could  see  the  figure  of  his  wife  asleep, 
lying  curled  up  on  the  cushions  on  the 
counter.  She  was  sailing  away  from 
him  !  A  pang  of  fear  gripped  at  his  heart ; 
a  numb  thrill  raced  over  him,  and  tingled 
in  his  finger  tips.  He  turned  sharply, 
and  raising  himself  in  the  water  shouted 
twice  "  Be— b6,  B6be.'*  Then  he  struck 
out,  swimming  with  all  his  strength. 

It  was  absurd,  he  told  himself;  the 
boat  unguided  must  run  up  into  the 
wind.  She  might  tack  about,  aimlessly, 
in  the  eye  of  the  breeze,  she  could  not 
run  before  it,  without  a  hand  upon  the 
tiller — that  was  certain. 

As  he  rose  on  the  swell,  he  looked 
agam ;  she  was  further  away,  and  the 
sail  was  drawing  full.  As  he  rose  once 
more  he  could  see,  he  thought,  that  the 
helm  rested  against  the  girl's  figure — the 
end  of  the  tiller  seemed  to  be  caught 
upon  the  point  of  her  hip. 

He  struck  out  sturdily,  and  cried  again, 
a  Be— b^— B6b6." 

For  the  next  five  minutes,  he  made 
his  best  speed.  At  the  close  of  it,  the 
Dabchick  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  and  standing  out  to  sea — he  felt 
fatigued. 

He  swam  on  bravely,  with  shortening 
breath,  and  lips  compressed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  ;  the  sun 
shone  warmly  on  his  neck  and  head ; 
the  breeze  was  a  mere  zephyr.  It  was 
impossible — he  told  himself — on  such  a 
day,  in  such  surroundings.  Two  gulls 
played  in  the  air  above  him,  wheeling 
around  each  other,  uttering  shrill  cries — 
it  was  impossible. 

An  apprehension,  a  growing  fear,  began 
to  expand  in  his  mind,  to  grip  at  his 


heart,  numbing  his  efforts,  robbing  his 
limbs  of  strength. 

His  wife  stirred  in  her  sleep,  and  the 
helm  slipped  over.  The  Dabchick  turned 
slowly  and  ran  up  into  the  wind.  A 
flood  of  hope  instantly  took  possession 
of  him,  a  sob  came  from  his  throat,  he 
would  be  saved.  He  rose  in  the  water 
and  cried  out  -  "  Be-b^,  Be— be  I  "  He 
was  breathless,  his  voice  was  without 
power. 

The  boat  hung  on  the  breeze  for  a 
moment,  and  then  fell  away.  Her 
sheets  filled,  and  she  headed  south-west. 
He  swam  south-east  to  meet  her. 

In  about  ten  minutes  she  ran  up  to 
the  wind  again.  Little  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  of  water  lay  between 
them.  She  hung  motionless  for  a  mo- 
ment, her  sails  flapping  idly  in  the  light 
shore  wind.  Then  she  fell  away  with 
her  head  to  the  north  and  settled  upon 
another  tack. 

He  drew  his  breath  in  short  sobs — his 
mouth  hung  open.  His  eyes  were  hard,, 
their  pupils  contracted  with  apprehen- 
sion. He  could  see  his  wife  lying  in. 
comfort,  sleeping  with  the  sun  beating 
on  her  hair,  the  light  fabric  of  her  skirt 
stirring  in  the  draught. 

If  only  he  could  wake  her.  With  a 
catching  breath,  he  filled  his  chest,  and 
shouted.  His  cry  was  hoarse  and  dry, 
without  substance.  She  turned  uneasily 
in  her  sleep,  raising  a  hand  drowsily  to- 
her  cheek  as  though  vaguely  troubled, 
and  the  Dabchick  held  on  her  course  to- 
the  north-west,  running  up  to  the  wind 
from  time  to  time  and  veering  away 
again. 

With  short  quick  strokes  he  struggled 
north  to  meet  her.     His  face  was  white 
and  drawn — his  eyes  shot  with  effort — 
his  lips  weak  and  tremulous. 

For  a  full  five  minutes  he  struggled 
against  his  failing  strength,  until  a  bare- 
fifty  yards  of  calm  unruffled  sea  parted 
the  lovers.     For  a  moment  he  sank  fronK 
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sight  under  the  swell.  As  it  passed 
he  rose.  The  boat  hung  motionless 
on  the  breeze.  Painfully  he  fumbled 
his  way,  until  he  had  halved  the  dis- 
tance. 

Dizzy,  arid  stupid  with  exhaustion, 
he  saw  his  wife,  sleeping  like  a  child, 
her  lips  half  parted  and  a  flush  ot  colour 
on  her  cheek.  A  light  gust  filled  the 
jib,  and  the  Dabchick  turned  briskly  to 
the  north. 

Yearning,  unutterable,  struggled  at 
his  throat,  **  My  God "  he  sobbed. 
"  Beb^,— my  God  1 " 

The  boat  heeled  over  in  the  freshenmg 
breeze  :  slowly  and  drowsily,  Bcbe  began 
to   awake.      Someone    seemed  to  have 


called  her  name.  She  looked  round 
startled.  The  boat  lay  over  bonnily,  the 
sea  foamed  at  her  bows,  a  pair  of  gulls, 
wheeling  and  circling,  made  shrill  cries 
overhead  —  about  her  stretched  the 
water,  calm  and  pcacefu\  lifi^htly  ruffled 
by  the  afternoon  wind.  The  hot  sun 
burned  her  neck.  The  white  sleeve  of 
a  shirt  fluttered  in' the  bows,  its  empty 
cuflf  rolled  to  and  fro  in  the  draught,  and, 
as  it  turned,  the  gold  link  glittered  and 
flashed  in  the  sunlight. 

The  movement  drew  her  half  waked 
eyes.  Propped  upon  her  elbow  she 
WLtched  it,  fascinated,  and  little  by 
little  the  stupor  of  sleep  crept  from  her 
mind,  and  lelt  her  waking. 


R.  L.  S. 

By  HANSON   SOMERSET 

DOWN  Time's  dim  alleys  years  have  sped  ih rice-three, 
To  some  serene,  to  myriads  big  with  gales, 
Stalking  as  fierce  o'er  those  staik  Scottish  vales 
Where  sprang  ihe  Four  Black  Elliotts,  dour  and  free, 
And  Davy  roamed  his  Highland  Odyssey, 

As  o'er  Vai  Lima's  mountain-guarded  dales, 
Since  Tusitala,  teller-chief  of  talcs, 
Was  laid  for  ever  where  he  lonjied  to  be. 


What  though  his  voice  be  dumb  and  dimmed  his  eye, 
His  brightness  quenched  until  the  crack  of  doom  ? 

Yet  will  the  earth  above  him  lightly  lie 

And  lovingly  God's  sun  will  kiss  his  tomb ; 

For  him  the  night  will  pass  unheeded  by, 

—  The  sailor  safe  in  port,  the  hunter  home. 
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AN    ILLUMINATED   FETE   AT    RICIIMUNU. 

THE  RIVER  OF  PLEASURE 

By  GEORGE   A.  WADE 


THLRE  has  never  1-cen  a  country  of 
note  ill  whose  liistory  some  iniport;iiit 
river  did  not  play  a  striking  part.  Tim 
famous  Tilier  ttoniinates  the  annals  of 
Rome;  the  wonderful  Nile  is  the  tire- 
dominating  factor  of  ICgyiilian  lore ; 
German  story  is  bound  uji  with  the  Rhinu ; 
America  has  its  Potomac  and  its  Hiicison, 
Hut  the  t'ofy  "f  3II  these  must  pale  lit-fiiri.- 
ihe  story  of  the  Thames,  whose  histur). 
from  the  days  of  Julius  Ctesar  to  ihr  lime 
of  Edward  VI  i.,  has  been  a  part,  and  thai 
no  small  one,  of  the  great  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Vet  it  is  not  as  a  classic  river,  nor  as  an 
historical  rivet,  oor  as  a  commercial  river, 
thai  we  wr^h  to  reijiird  the  Thames  in  this 
article :  but  as  a  "  River  of  Pleasure."  pre- 
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decorously  on  the  Clyde,  the  lady  sitting 
at  one  end  of  the  boat  and  the  gentleman 
at  the  other  !).  when  he  first  views  the 
piinls  on  the  Thames  at  Richmond  or 
Maidenhead,  with  fine  ladies  lying  full 
lengths,  their  heads  resting  on  the  laps  of 
gentlemen  lying  ditto,  words  cannot 
describe  1       But    the   way  he  opens  his 


punt  and  does  It  well.  Certainly  the 
sight,  a  common  one  ali  the  way  from  Kew 
to  Oxford,  is  indeed  exhilarating  and 
beautiful.  Ladies,  as  a  rule,  on  this  long 
stretch  of  the  river,  can  row  and  punt  quite 
as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  do.  Th2  sterner 
sex  usually  rest  and  smoke  whilst  their  fair 
companions  make    the  craft    glide    alonp 


I    CROWtJED   SCENE   IN    BOULTERS    LOCK. 


mouth  and  eyes  is  sufficiently  expressive  of 
his  astonishment. 

Rowing  and  punting  are.  of  course,  two 
of  the  principal  amusements  that  Father 
Thames  provides  for  his  devotees.  It  has 
been  said  more  than  once,  and  with  no 
small  amount  of  truth,  that  a  pretty  grace- 
ful girl  never  shows  off  to  more  advantage 
than  when  she  is  wielding  the  pole  on    a 


amidst  charming  scenery,  past  tree-fringed 
islands,  down  shady  backwaters,  which 
afford  splendid  scope  for  the  love-making 
that  has  been  so  long  anticipated. 

The  great  rowing  contests  of  Britain 
usually  take  place  on  the  Thames.  Putney 
to  Mottlake  I  The  very  words  convey  a 
deep  meaning  to  Britons  all  over  the  world. 
See  the  tens  of  thousands  of  folk  garhered 
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PASTORAL   PLAY   ON   THE   LAWN 


uii  the  banks  for  over  four  miles  to  watch 
the  trememlous  struggle  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  the  annual  boat-ruce  ! 
Listen  to  the  shouts  of  eni-ouraKenneiit  from 
strong  partisans,  from  spoit  loving  English- 
men. 03  Cambridge  passes  under  Barnes 
bridge  a  length  to  the  good.  Then 
Oxford  is  seen  to  be  making  a  final  effort, 
and  M  be  creeping  up.  What  ;ells  of 
frenzy  from  the  immense  crowd  at  Mort- 
lake.  "  Oxford  wins  !  "  "  Cambridge  's 
first!"  "It's  a  dead-heat!"  Nobody 
can  tell  wiiich  has  won  but  the  judge, 
until  the  verdict  has  been  given.  But 
thousands  have  not  had  such  a  day  of 
pleasurable  excitement  for  a  very  long 
time. 

Next  to  this  course  Henley  provides  the 
great  rowing  attraction  on  the  Thames. 
Its  wonderful  regatta  is  perhaps  more  of 
a  social  gathering  than  of  a  racing  event, 
looked  at  from  the  strict  point  of  view. 
But  all  the  same,  the  Diamond  Sculls,  the 
Gr.ind  Challenge  Cup.  and  other  notnble 
r;\ces  have  seen  the  finest  oarsmen  of 
modern  days  rowing  in  rivalry  at  Henley. 
Such  a  crowd  of  rowers  as  the  "Angel" 
and  the  "Red  I. ion"  witness  each  July 
cannot  be  found   anvwhere    else   in    the 
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Maidenhead  and  Boulter's  Lock  at  once 
a>me  to  memory.  What  a  scene  is  there 
on  a  fine  July  Sunday  afternoon.  Flan- 
nelled .nen,  and  ladies  in  all  shades  of 
pretty  dress,  lovely  boats  and  gay  launches 
—what  a  charming  picture  they  all  make  ! 
Oxford  itself,  apart  from  the  University 
clubs,  is  no  small  boating  centre;  whilst 
Twickenham  and  Kingston  have  always 
held  high  place  amongst  ri\erside  spots  for 
those  who  love  to  lounge  and  loil  in  the 
punt  and  in  the  skiff. 

The  ancient  Clreeks  were  said  to  swim 
in  the  Hellespont,  and  the  ancient  Jews 
washed  in  the  Jordan.  But  surely  never 
anv  nation  had  so  many  of  its  children 
bathed  or  washed  in  its  rivers  as  England 
has  of  her  sons — and  daughters — who 
b.ithe  in  the  Thames,  or  swim  in  its  clear 
waters.  At  many  river  plares,  such  as 
Surbiton,  there  are  regular  swimming 
clubs,  where  you  can,  aimost  any  day  in 
the  week,  find  a  number  of  both  sexes  dis- 
porting themselves  in  the  cool  water,  and 
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at  the  same  time  practising  an  art  which 
IS  ever  useful  and  health -giving. 

What  beautiful  swimmers  some  of  these 
Thames  maidens  are — veritable  nymphs, 
indeed,  such  as  Milton  wrote  of,  and 
Grecian  poets  dreamed  of.  Only  last  jear 
two  young  ladies  one  summer  morning 
swam  all  the  way  from  Hampton  Court 
ti.-  Teddington  Lock,  with  as  murh  ease 
and  grace  as  though  they  were  only 
having  a  hundred  yards'  spin  in  a  covered 
bath  !  And  have  not  the  best  swimmers  of 
modern  days  learned  their  art  somewhere 
or  other  on  the  Thames  ? 

The  glorious  sensation  of  bathing  or 
swimming  early  on  a  hot  summer's  day  is 
never  fully  realised  in  all  its  full  glory 
until  one  has  jumped  from  a  boat  under  the 
shady  trees  of  Sunbury,  Eton,  or  Pang- 
bourne,  and  has  glided  along  slowly  and 
easily  for  a  mile  or  two,  past  banks  yellow 
with  flowers,  and  under  a  sky  blue  as  (he 
flower  of  the  forget-me-not  growing  on  the 
slopes  close  by. 

As  to  the  fishers— ^e  angling  fraternity 
— thev  are  "  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament 


in  number,  and  as  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore in  multitude,"  so  far  as  the  "  River  of 
Pleasure  "  is  concerned.  They  do  not  come 
by  two  or  threes,  they  come  in  shoals. 
Trains  unload  them  in  hundreds  at  Rich- 
mond, at  Teddington,  at  Staines,  at 
Reading.  Where  they  all  come  from 
goodness  only  knows  ! 

But  Ihey  do  come;  as  you  will  not  fail 
to  recognise  when  you  have  once  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  "pegged. down, 
all-in,  first-prize-mpp2r-kettle,  All- Eng- 
land-Championship angling  match,"  as 
carried  out  on  the  Thames  between 
Richmond  and  Kingston  some  fine  Sunday. 
There  is,  for  a  total  distance  of  perhaps 
sin  miles,  an  angler  each  three  yards  or 
less,  busy  plying  his  rod,  or  pulling  it  out 
lo  view  an  imaginary  fish,  or  laying  it  down 
whilst  he  has  a  drink  of  "cold  tea,"  from 
a  bottle  Leside  him. 

Thousands  of  fishers  do  their  angling 
from  punts  moored  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  look  just  as  contented  ,it  the  end 
of  the  day,  though  their  creels  are  still 
empty,    as  they  did     at    the    start,  when 
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hope  sprang  etemal  in  their  human 
breasts.  The  angler  is  a  truly  patient 
creature.  I  have  seen  him,  when  luoky, 
draw  out  from  the  Thames  some  I'ery  fine 
fish ;  but  I  am  bound  to  sav  that  I  have 
oftener  seen  him  return  home  without  any 
fish  at  all — unless  he  patronised  a  fish- 
monger's on  the  route  homeward. 

If  you  are  not  a  rowing  man,  if  vou 
rather  fear  a  punt,  if  you  have  not  a  motor- 
launch  of  vour  own,  you  can  still  gu  miles 
up  the  river  and  enjoy  a  beautiful  ride  for 
a  very  small  sum.  There  are  the  largely- 
patronised  river-ste.imers,  which  run  every 


less  than  7s.  6d. — and  you  get  nine  or  ten 
hours'  sailing  through  delightful  scenery 
all  the  way  ? 

The  river-trips  on  the  Thames  steamers 
are  pleasures  not  to  be  lightly  missed  by 
visitors  to  the  district.  And  the  ninety- 
one  miles  from  Kingston  to  Oxford,  taking 
two  da)s  on  the  journey,  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  alt.     Try  it.  if  ever  you  get  the 

The  numbers  of  people  who  patronise 
Ihe  Thames  for  the  various  s[>oris  and 
pleasures  already  spoken  of  here  can  only 
be  approximately  gathered.     But    enough 


ON  THE   RIVER    AT    HENLF.V. 


day  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end 
of  September  from  London  to  H.impton 
Court,  or  from  Kingston  to  Oxford,  <)r  from 
Richmond  to  Staines,  You  have  a  splendid 
choice  here.  Vou  can  ha\e  lunch  and  tea 
on  board.  Do  you  know  the  famous 
"  Queen  Elizabeth "  and  "  ("arrlinal 
Wolsey"  that  come  from  I,ond<jn  Bridge 
each  day  and  return  at  night,  taking  you 
to  Hampton  Court  and  back  for  about 
IS.  6d.  or  as.,  a  distance  of  nearly  forty 
miles?  Have  you  ever  done  the  pretty 
trip  on  the  "Duke  of  York,"  with  luncli 
on  board,  from  Richmond  to  Staines  and 
back,  forty-two  miles  and  two  meals   for 


can  be  confidently  asserted  to  prove  thai 
their  name  daily  is  legion.  There  are  over 
four  hundred  rowing-lxiats  and  punts 
always  on  hire  at  the  dilTerent  Richmond 
boathouses,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  on 
a  fine  summer  holiday  for  the  late-comer 
to  be  unable  to  secure  a  craft  of  any  sort, 
so  great  is  the  demand.  If  we  assume 
that  oaly  two  persons  on  an  average  have 
gone  in  each  boat,  we  get  a  prelly  respect- 
able number  of  boating  folk  from  one  small 
town.  And  there  are  smres  of  similar 
places  along  that  river -.stretch  of  one  hun- 
dred miles. 

Then  the  average  number  of  anglers  00 
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the  Thames  day  in  and  day  out  all  through 
the  year  can  certainly  be  put  down  as  not 
less  than  a  thousand  What  an  army  that 
implies  for  a  year !  365,000  fishers  in  the 
"River  of  Pleasure"  all  eagerly  trying  to 
hook  pike,  rhub,  dace,  or— anything. 

The  swimmers  can  be  put  dnwn  as 
verging  well  upon  one  hundred  thousami 
annually  of  mote  or  less  "  daily  dippers  "  ; 
so  that,  here  again,  Old  Father  Thames 
has  a  noble  army  of  rhildren. 

Then  (here  are  the  social  pleasures  pure 
and  simple  that  obtain  on  the  river.  There 
are  the  houst-ljoats.     It  is  estimated    that 


quiet  and  repose  all  around ;  what  more 
can  one  desire  ? 

And  when,  after  "  evening's  twilight  has 
gathered  round,"  the  stream  of  lights  from 
decorated  houseboats  comes  gleaming  over 
the  dark  waters  like  twinkling  stars,  how 
romantic  and  fairy-like  all  appears.  No 
other  river  anywhere  has  such  houseboats 
as  the  Thames,  either  in  quantity  or 
quality.  It  stands  easy  first  in  this  social 
houseboat  life  we  know  so  well. 

As  to  regattas,  one  need  hardly  do  more 
than  mention  the  word  "  Henley."  The 
social  glorv  of  Henlev  has  penetrated  to 
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no  less  than  four  hundred  houseboats,  of 
one  kind  or  another,  may  be  found  upon 
the  Thames  and  its  backwaters.  Some  of 
these  are  very  gorgeous,  and  resemble 
minature  floating  palaces.  Others  are  less 
pretentious,  but,  nevertheless,  extremely 
comfortable.  Life  on  a  houseboat  an- 
chored ufl'  Clieveden  Woods,  or  under  the 
shadow  of  Hampton  Court,  or  near  Henley 
Bridge,  during  a  perfect  English  summer, 
approaches  as  near  Paradise  as  the  average 
man  gets  in  this  world.  The  freshness  of 
the  morning  air,  the  charm  of  river,  song- 
birds, and  flowery  banks;  i. 
sports  and  pleasures  ever  at    hand 


the  inmost  parts  of  Ameiica,  to  the 
Australian  bush,  to  Germany's  boating- 
clubs,  to  little  French  pro\incial  towns, 
who  all  have  sent  their  best  oarsmen  to 
compete  against  our  noted  rowers  at 
Henley.  So  much  has  been  written  and 
said  about  Henley  Regatta  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  describe  it  here.  But  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  say  that  there 
aie  other  Thames  regattas  that  would 
stand  out  large  in  calendars  of  annual 
events  of  pleasure  in  the  South  of  England, 
were  they  not  somewhat  dwarfed  by 
Henley's    fame. 

Yet  Molesey  has  a  splendid  regatta  that 
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lasts  two  davs,  and  draws  thousands  of 
folk  from  far  and  near  to  see  it.  Kingston 
Rcgutia  is  not  by  any  means  a  hole-and- 
oirntr  aftair,  as  you  will  soein  know  if  yon 
visit  Kingston  whilst  it  is  in  progress ;  and 
Eton  and  Windsor  have  regattas  that  can 
claim  no  small  eminence  in  the  world  of 
nquaiic  £|H>rl!i. 

Often  dnring  the  summer  afternoons  or 
evenings  there  are  what  we  may  here  call 
occasional  bursts  of  social  glory  at  certain 
p'accs.       There  are  the  famous    pnstfjral 


I  have  sail!  nothing  of  a  feature  that 
you  may  see  any  summer  day  the  whole 
of  the  way  along  the  Thames  banks  from 
Kew  to  Oxford;  that  is  the  wonderful 
number  of  picnics  held  on  the  broad 
stretches  of  soft  turf  that  hem  in  the 
river.  White  cloihs,  steaming  kettles, 
piles  of  fresh. cut  bread  and  butter,  the 
rattle  of  knives  and  forks,  the  jingle  of 
iiinujnerable  tea-cups  and  saucers,  these 
(-onfront  you  at  every  turn  of  (he  river.  It 
may  be  at  the  tea-gardens  of  Teddington 


I  DECOPATTP  LAUNCH  AT  GUNCURY. 


piays  at  Garrick  Villa,  Hampton,  and  the 
(lands  on  the  river- promenades  at  Surbiton 
and  Kingston.  There  are  the  concerts  on 
the  river  at  Eel-Pie  Island,  Twickenham. 
and  the  mu.sic  in  the  Richmond  Club 
Gardens  on  Sunday  evenings.  AM  these 
make  for  gaiety  and  beauty  such  as  you 
cannot  find  elsewhere  in  England,  and 
draw  together  such  throngs  of  fashionable 
and  aristocratic  folk  as  are  usually  only  to 
be  met  with  at  such  world-known  functions 
as  distinguish  Ascot  and  Cowes. 


or  Hampton  Wick;  it  may  be  the  cloth  is 
spread  close  by  the  "  playing  fields  of 
Eton";  it  may  chance  that  you  find  a 
companv  of  hungry  folk  drinking  tea 
under  the  wiilnws  at  Sfreatley.  But  what 
picnics  !  Who  that  has  once  had  a  share 
in  ihem  can  ever  forget  theni  ? 

And  I  have  passed  by  the  great  part  the 
river  plays  every  few  years,  when  winter 
locks  its  waters  in  icy  grip.  Hut  the  folk 
who  have  watched  thousands  of  skaters 
display    their  powers  on  Wolsey's   lovely 
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backwaters  at  Hampton  Court,  or  on  the 
stieam  at  Marlow,  will  not  need  to  be  told 
thac  the  "  River  of  Pleasure  "  can  provide 
entertainment  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer  for  its  myriads  of  subjects. 

And  night  kno.vs  no  cessation  of  plea- 
sure on  this  wonderful  river.  Have  vou 
not  heard  of  the  illuminated  fetes  of 
Richmond,  of  Kingston,  of  Staines,  of 
Windsor,  of  Henley  ?  Of  course,  Rich- 
mond t:ikes  the  palm  for  these,  if  we  pass 
by  those  of  the  Henley  Regatta  week. 
Did  you  ever  see  "  Venice  iti  England  ?  " 
Probably  you  had  no  idea  that  there  was 
such  a  sight  I  But  if  yoU  have  ever 
assisted  at  a  Richmond  riVer-fete  and 
evening  illumination  of  the  waters,  such  as 
the  Jubilee  year  witnessed,  or  as  the 
Coronation  Day  of  our  King  saw,  you  will 
begin  to  think  that  Venice  is  not  the  only 


city  whose  streets  are  of  water  and 
whose  waterways  are  thronged  by  silent 
carriages. 

Processions  of  illuminated  and  decorated 
boats ;  banks  alight  for  miles  with  coloured 
fire ;  houses  and  trees  outlined  with  fairy- 
lamps;  the  white  bridge,  so  famous  for 
miles  round,  picked  out  with  lanterns; 
gaiety  and  pleasure  everywhere;  the  river 
p  common  highway  for  everyone ;  the  great 
crowd  full  of  laughter,  joy,  and  good- 
humour ;  songs  and  music  all  round  you  ; 
banjo,  harp,  and  mandoline;  love  and 
happiness;  imagine  these  in  full  store  on 
a  lovely  summer  night,  and  you  have 
Richmond  at  a  grand  illuminated  river- fete 
such  as  the  Jubilee  year  saw. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  dear  old 
Thames  has  gained  the  name  of  the  "  River 
ot  Pleasure?" 
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THE  CRISIS 

By   WILFRID   L.   RANDELL 

THE  wasting  hours  crept  heavily  away 
While  Death  and  I  stood  watching  by  the  bed  ; 
Acrols  the  blind  strange  flames  of  sombre  red 
Traced  wandering  patterns  from  the  firelight's  play. 
As  one  who  strives  to  grope  his  sinuous  way 

Through  some  tremendous  dream  with  fearsome  tread, 
So,  to  Death's  gestured  sneer  I  bowed  my  head. 
The  while  a  sullen  dawn  held  night  at  ba}'. 

But  as  I  wept,  there  came  a  gentle  hand 

Upon  the  latch  of  morning;  fair  and  sweet, 

Hope  entered  ;  and  I  leaned  with  wordless  moan 
To  touch  her  breast,  that  she  might  understand. 

She  bade  me  look.     I  turned,  Death's  eyes  to  meet. 
And  lo !     Sweet  Hope  and  I  watched  there  alone. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.   FAITH  KFXSTERN 

By   CATHERINE   LEE   BATES 

A  very  devil's  face  grotesquely  set 

High  on  the  hoary  tower  insults  the  skies 

With  black  and  swollen  tongue  outthrust,  while  yet 
Strange  terror  drowns  the  mockery  in  his  eyes. 


CHRISTOPHER    SLY 


A    Dedaotion 


By   G.   STANLEY   ELLIS 


CHRISTOPHER  SLY  came  limping 
down  the  dusty  road  towards  the 
alehouse  of  Wincot. 

"  Ha,  Christopher."  cried  Peter  Turf, 
who  sat  outs.de  under  the  trellised  roses 
that  climbed  over  the  half-timbered 
walls,  and  who  was  cracking  a  sealed 
quart  with  Henry  Pimpernel),  *'  Where 
hast  been  these  months  ?  'Twas  winter 
v/hen  I  saw  thee  last.  I  do  remember, 
soon  after  I  left  thee  jollily  drunk  and 
bursting  the  glasses,  I  did  meet  a  lord 
coming  from  hunting.  So  *twas  winter. 
Ay,  and  he  had  a  brach,  IVIerriman,  that 
was  sore  embossed.  I  do  remember  me 
well." 

"  Where  hast  been  ?  "  cried  Marian 
Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot. 
**  Thou  dost  owe  me  fourteen  pence  on 
the  score  for  sheer  ale." 

**  Not  a  denier,"  said  Christopher  Sly 
hastily,  as  if  the  words  were  his  use  in 
such  a  case. 

••  Ay,  but  thou  dost,"  said  Marian 
Hacket.  *'  Hadst  thou  said  thou 
wouldst  pay  not  a  denier,  'twould  be 
true.  But,  if  thou  saist  thou  owedst 
not  a  denier,  thou  liest  in  thy  thioat." 

"How  doth  thy  father, Christophero?" 
cried  Henry  Pimpernell.  "  How  doth 
Stephen  Sly  of  Burton-heath,  and  how 
doth  his  gossip,  old  John  Naps  of 
Greece  ?  '* 

Then  came  running  out  Cicely 
Hacket,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

"  Art  come  back.  Kit  ? "  said  she. 
"  These  are  good  news.  But  where 
hast  thou  been  after  promising  that  we 
should  be  cried  in  Church  last  Christmas 
Day,  as  ever  was  ?  Wilt  put  up  the 
banns  with  Parson  now  ?  '' 
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"  Speak  not  so  to  me,  fellows.  For 
you,  my  madams,  the  noble  can  do  no 
other  than  thank  thee,  e'en  when  ye  be 
pleased  to  jest." 

"Good,  good,  Christopher,"  said  Peter 
Turf.  "  Tliou  wilt  not  tell  us  where 
thou  hast  been  ?  Methinks  thou'rt 
newly  from  the  hands  of  the  third- 
borough,  and  thou  dost  wish  to  fob  us 
off  with  thy  tale  of  nobh\sse.  An  thou 
hadst  not  been  brought  up  a  cardmaker, 

*  wouldst    have    made    a    good    player. 

*  Fellows,*  and  '  Noble'  forsooth,  quotha. 
And  his  f^et  looking  through  his  upper- 
leathers!  " 

**  I  dream  again,"  said  Christopher 
Sly.  **  *Twas  thus  before  when  I  lay  in 
my  soft  bed,  and  would  say  that  I  was 
turned  out  of  doors.  Yet,  meseems,  I  do 
not  sleep.  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak.  God 
grant  my  present  dream  last  not  for 
fifteen  years  as  did  the  last.  Yet  now 
I  do  remember  me  my  state  of  real 
greatnes*;,  and  I'll  not  suffer  myself  to 
be  o'er-ridden  by  these  dreams." 

*'  Good,  again,"  said  Peter  Turf. 
"  Spoke  like  the  players.  It  soundeth 
well,  and  meaneth  naught." 

"  I  guess  the  riddle,  Christopher," 
said  Henry  Pimpernell.  **  Hast  often 
told  us  the  Slys  were  no  rogues,  and 
came  in  with  Richard  Conqueror.  Have 
I  smoked  thee,  old  fox  ?  " 

*'Come,  buss  me,  Kit,'*  said  Cicely 
Hacket.  But  Christopher  Sly  drew  him 
back. 

**  Madam,'*  he  said,  "  I  have  at  home 
a  Madam  Wife,  who  claimeth  all  my 
love.  But  I  need  not  be  angered.  Ye 
are  all  but  the  creatures  of  a  sick 
brain.     I   crave   your  pardon,  madam, 


'*Not  a  Denier?  said  Christopher  Sly  hastily. 
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that,   even    in    a   dream,    I   say  what 
displeasures  you." 

"  A  wife  and  *  madam,'  "  cried  Cicely 
Hacket.  "  And  after  all  his  promises 
to  me!  This  is  how  poor  maids  are 
undone." 

**  And  what  about  my  fourteen  pence 
for  sheer  ale?*'  said  Marian  Hacket 
angrily.  **  A  truce  to  this  player's 
antic  and  mummery.  My  fourteen 
pence  for  sheer  ale  !  " 

This  moved  Christopher  Sly.  Once 
more  he  cried  hurriedly. 

*'Not  a  denier!" 

"  Nay,  nay,  fat  ale-wife,"  said  Peter 
Turf,  **  do  not  anger  his  Lordship. 
Wilt  tell  us,  my  Lord,  of  thy  late 
happenings  ?  'Twould  make  a  pleasant 
tale.  But  thou  dost  look  thirsty,  my 
Lord.  Wilt  first  whet  thy  whistle 
with  me?  Thy  brain  seems  fevered. 
Methiiiks  thou  wouldst  be  all  the  better 
for  a  pot  of  the  smallest  ale." 

•*  Nay,  nay,"  said  Christopher  Sly 
contemptuously. 

*•  Then,"  said  Peter  Turf  solemnly, 
*•  this  is  not  the  man.  Christopher  Sly, 
the  tiuker,  never  refused  a  pot  of  ale." 

*•  But,  good  hostess,"  said  Christopher 
Sly,  *' pray  bring  mc  a  cup  of  burnt 
sack." 

"  Sack  !  burnt  sack,  forsooth  !  "  said 
Marian  Hacket,  "  tinkers  drink  sack,  do 
they  ?  Then  go  elsewhere,  for  'tis  not 
in  an  ale-house.  And  there  is  not  even 
small  ale  here  lor  thee  till  thou  payest 
that  fourteen  p«  nee  for  sheer  ale." 

**Nay,  mother,"  said  Cicely  Hacket, 
**  the  poor  man  is  tired  and  seems  sore 
distraught.  Give  him  some  ale,  and 
lot  the  score  go  by." 

*'  Gentle  maiden,"  said  Christopher 
Sly,  "  I  am  much  beholden  to  thee. 
My  wife  shall  thank  thee — or  would,  if 
we  were  not  all  in  an  unhappy  dream, 
from  which  I  pray  I  may  boon  awake." 

"  His  wife !  "  said  Cicely,  shrugging 
her  shoulders.    **  Poor  woman  I  I  thank 


God    I   am   not   she.     Let  him  go  on. 
He  is  mad." 

•*We  be  not  all  unhappy,"  laughed 
Henry  Pimpernell.  "  Have  we  not 
sealed  quarts  here  ?  " 

**  Try  this,"  said  Peter  Turf,  handinpj 
Christopher  a  pot,  "  and  tell  us  truly  if 
thou  dost  remember  the  taste." 

*'Tothe  health  of  this  good  com- 
pany," said  Christopher  courteously,  "  a 
right  refreshing  drink,  in  faith.  And  it 
doth  seem  to  smack  of  something  I 
have  known.     What  is  the  liquor  ?  " 

"  'Tii3  the  smallest  ale,"  grinned 
Peter  Turf. 

"  'Tis  not  as  strong  as  sack,"  said 
Christopher  Sly,  '*  but  *tis  a  pleasant 
liquor  enough." 

"  Wliat  has  happed  to  thee  ?  "  asked 
Peter  Turf. 

"  Though  this  be  but  a  dream,"  said 
Christopher  Sly,  "  'twill  pass  the  time  if 
I  tell  you  briefly.  A  few  months  since 
I  woke  in  my  soft  bed.  My  servants 
were  around  me  with  silver  basin  and 
ewer,  and  with  diaper.  Fair  raiment 
was  laid  out  for  me.  Conserves  waited 
to  prick  my  appetite.  The  walls  were 
hung  around  with  wanton  pictures. 
There  was  lo,  and  there  was  Venus." 

*  I  knew  there  were  v;omen  in  this," 
snapped  Cicely  Hacket.  *•  He  would 
never  have  deserted  me  else." 

**  But  I  speak  not  of  them,"  continued 
Christopher  SI}'.  **  They  are  not  fitting 
to  mention  before  ladies."  And  he 
bowed  low,  sweeping  the  floor  with  his 
dilapidated  hat.  **  My  servants  told  me 
that,  for  fifteen  years,  I  had  been  in  a 
dream  '* 

**  A  goodly  nap,"  snarled  Marian 
Hacket. 

**  Nay,  I  mean  not  that  I  slept  all  that 
time.  But  I  was  lunatic,  and  miscon- 
ceived myself  to  be  one  Christopher 
Sly,  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a 
cardmaker,  by  transmutation  a  bearherd, 
and  by  profession  a  tinker.      And  some 
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little  time  it  was  ere  my  brave  attendants 
who  were  near  me  when  I  woke  could 
persuade  me  that  it  was  not  now  thit  I 
was  dreaming.  My  mind  would  still 
believe  in  the  old  fantasies.  The  more 
so  that  my  whole  nature  seemed  tohavij 
changed  in  my  dream,  that  I  had 
forgotten  the  natural  courtesy  and 
behaviour  of  the  noble,  and  had  put  on 
the  grossness  and  clownishness  of  a 
tinker.  It  has  taken  me  these  six 
months  to  rclearn  the  manners  of 
lordship." 

**  And  a  quick  scholar  at  that,"  said 
Peter  Turf.  **  I  could  not  have  picked 
them  up  in  the  time." 

*•  Thou  lorgettcst,"  said  Christopher 
Sly,  **that  I  knew  such  things  formerly. 
I  had  but  forgotten  them  during  those 
fifteen  years.  Wert  thou  to  learn  them, 
'twould  be  a  new  task  for  thee." 

*'By  Jeronimy,"  said  Henry  Pimper- 
nell,  **  he  doth  believe  his  own  tale." 

"  So,"  continued  Christopher  Sly,  not 
heeding  the  interruption,  '*  for  six 
months  I  have  been  restored  to  health. 
My  wife  and  I — " 

**  Said  I  not  there  were  women  ? " 
cried  Cicely  Hacket. 

**  By  thy  leave,  fair  one,"  said  Christo- 
pher Sly,  **  I  speak  not  ot  women,  but 
of  one  lady." 

•'  His  Wife  !  A  pretty  lady  1 "  scoffed 
Cicely  Hacket. 

"  'Tis  not  meet  for  one  of  my  con- 
dition,** said  Christopher  Sly  calmly, 
"  to  bandy  taunts  with,  or  even  to  take 
them  too  deeply  to  heart  when  they 
come  from,  a  fair  damsel.  My  wife  and 
I  have  hunted  and  hawked.  Right  soon 
the  use  of  manly  sports  came  back  to 
me.  I  knew  more  of  the  ways  of  fur 
and  leather  than  did  my  very  huntsmen. 
'Twas  strange,  but  'twas  always  in  my 
mind  that,  in  the  days  of  my  dream,  one 
of  my  5.ick  fancies  was  that  I  was  a 
poacher  lor  the  love  of  poaching,  that  I 
had  lain  out  many  a  night  in  the  under- 


wood to  snare  hares,  that  I  had  even 
shot  the  deer  in  Lucy's  park.  How 
lunatic  were  these  fantasies  1  Then  we 
would  see  the  players.  At  first  I  could 
not  mind  a  play,  and  would  wish  'twere 
done.  But  now  it  gives  me  joy.  My 
brain  used  to  wander  and  would  not  fix 
itself.  Now  it  has  learned  better.  I  do 
well  remember  one  play,  at  which,  at 
first,  I  nodded,  and,  after  all,  'twas  a 
poor  piece.  Its  name  was  *  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew.*  I  do  remember  it  well, 
because  one,  Petruchio  by  name,  was 
discourteous  to  a  damsel.  I  was  then 
but  a  fool  after  my  fifteen  years  dream, 
and  I  laughed.  But,  later,  when  I 
recovered  the  feelings  of  noblesse,  'twas 
plain  that  the  same  Petruchio  was  a 
mad-cap  ruffian,  who  should  have  been 
soundly  trounced  as  he  himself  trounced 
the  tailor  and  the  haberdasher.  So  went 
the  matter  for  six  months  as  we  passed 
the  time  in  sport  and  as  I  relearnt  the 
duties  and  conduct  of  a  noble.  Then, 
suddenly,  I  fell  once  more  into  a  dream  ; 
I  dreamt  that  my  steward,  a  most 
courteous  man,  suddenly  declared  him- 
self to  be  Lord,  and  said  that  I  was 
Christopher  Sly,  that  I, — I,  was  a  tinker, 
that  my  fair  wife  was  but  Bartholomew, 
his  page,  and  that  he  had  but  practised 
a  merry  jest  on  me.  With  that,  I  dreamt 
he  turned  me  out  of  door,  all  scorning 
me.  Thus,  in  my  dream,  I  came  along 
this  road,  and  have  reached  hither. 
Truly,  the  place  and  your  faces  seem 
familiar,  as  if  I  had  seen  them  in  some 
former  dream.  Yet,  though  weary, 
hungry  and  thirsty,  it  one  can  so  be  in  a 
dream,  I  am  not  hopeless,  knowing  'tis 
but  a  dream,  but  an  airy  fancy,  at  which, 
when  awake,  I  shall  laugh  right  heartily." 

**  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue,"  cried 
Marian  Hacket. 

''  Doth  he  not  it  well  ?  "  asked  Peter 
Turf.  '*  Hath  he  not  learned  somewhat 
of  the  players  ?  " 

"Nay,  nay,"  protested  Henry  Pimper- 
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nell  "the  man  lielieveth  his  own  tale. 
He  is  stark  mad  'Twere  best  go  fetch 
the  third. borough  to  take  him  to  the 
Justice." 

"His  women  ami  his  wife!  They 
anger  me,"  sneered  Cicely  Hacket, 
"  As  if  any  woman  would  have  to  do 
with  such  a  hilding  tinker,  pedlar,  card- 
maker,  bearherd,  whatever  he  be. 
Yet— yet— if  he  be  bestraug'.it,  'twere 
but  right  to  take  him  in  and  to  tend  him 
carefully.     Wilt  go  in  to  rest  thee,  Kit  ?" 

"  I'll  not  have  liirn  in  my  house  an  he 
he  a  logue,"  screamed  Marian  Hacket. 
'■  Still  less  an  he  be  a  madman." 

"  By  your  leave,  good  people,"  said  a 
voice.  They  turned  round.  There 
stood  the  third-borough. 

"Take  me  this  man  before  the 
Justice,"  cried  Marian  Hacket. 

"On  what  plaint?  " 

"  He  is  fourteen  pence  on  the  score 
for  sheer  ale,  and  he  will  not  pay  fur  the 
glasses  he  has  bnrst." 

"  That's  not  a  matter,"  said  the 
third-borough  with  judicial  gravity,  '*  for 
the  Justice.  That's  a  matter  lor  tlic 
court-leet." 

"But  he's  as  mad  as — as — "  began 
Henry  Pimpernell. 

"  As  he  they  used  to  call  mad  Shallow 
at  Clement's  Inn  ?  "  sniggered  the  thiid- 
borough  with  a  professional  joke. 

"Ah,  take  him  up  lor  a  madman," 
shrieked  Marian  Hacket.  And  the 
third-borough  took  the  unresisting 
Christopher  Sly  before  Robert  Shallow, 
Esquire,  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  and  Gustos  Rotulorum.  Then 
the  Justice  heard  the  tale,  and  said  to 
Christopher  Sly: 


"  And  what  is  thy  name,  my  Lord  ?  " 

"  1  know  not,"  said  Christopher  'S!y, 
amazed  that  it  hud  never  occurred  to 
him  before  to  wonder  what  was  his 
name,  "  My  servants  always  called  me 
'my  Lord '." 

"And  where  was  this  house  wherein 
thou  hast  lived  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Christopher  Sly, 
still  more  amazed  at  himself.  "When 
we  were  there  we  did  not  need  to  speak 
of  it.  And,  when  we  were  abroad,  we 
always  spoke  of  it  as  '  home '." 

"  Mad !  Clean  lunatic ! "  said  the 
Justice.  "  More  lunatic,  more  niad, 
than  ever  I  was  when  t!iey  called  me 
mad  Shallow  at  Clement's  Inn.  There 
was  I  and  little  John  Bolt,  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  black  George  Bare,  and 
Francis  Pickbone  and  Will  Squele,  a 
Cotswold  man.  Ay,  1  know  the  law, 
for  I  was  of  Cl-emenfs  Inn.  Well,  well, 
those  times  are  gone.  No  longer  am  1 
called  lusty  Shailuw.  But,  good  fellow, 
thou  art  mad.  Thou  art  Cliristopher 
Sly,  the  tinker,  and  ihou  art  committed 
to  the  mad-house,  to  bread,  to  water,  to 
chains,  and,  il  thou  be  not  peaceable, 
to  the  lash,  till  thou  be  assured  that 
Christopher  Sly  thou  art." 

"Fourteen  pence  on  the  score  — " 
began  Marian  Hacket  triumphantly, 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  Cicely 
Hackefs  fall  into  a  swoon. 

"  I  trust  the  damsel  is  not  unwell," 
said  Christopher  Sly  civilly.  "I  am 
beholden  to  your  worship,"  said  he  to 
Justice  Shallow.  "  Were  this  not  a 
dream,  I  should  be  sore  put  out.  But, 
as  'tis  but  a  dream,  may  I  soon 
awake." 
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By  MEREDITH  FRADD 


WEIGHT  IN 


TO  tell  the  "man  in  the  street"  ll.iit 
rabljits  are  being  sold  daily  at  prices 
that  would  buy  good  horses,  and  that  these 
highly  valued  pets  are  being  bred  by 
thousands  of  people  in  every  station  of 
life,  in  all  the  towns,  and  most  of  the 
villages  of  England,  is  to  court  a  cynical 
sneer  tliat  betokens  pity  for  one  demented  ! 

One  hopes  that  a  perusal  of  this  article, 
and  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  photos 
will  convert  the  sceptical  on  these  points, 
and  tend  to  refute  the  uld  objections  urged 
against  rabbit  keeping. 

The  facts  and  figures  given  herein  are 
perfectly  genuine  and  authenticate. 

There  are  eleven  different  breeds  of 
fancy  rabbits;  of  these  breeds  one  has 
three  different  varieties,  while  for  show 
purposes  many  of  the  others  are  classified 
under  their  several  colours.  During  last 
year  there  were  just  330  rabbit  shows  held 
in  the  United  Kingdom — more  than  one 
for  each  working  day~-iz4  different  men 


were  engaged  to  judge,  as  many  as  half  a 
dozen  being  engaged  at  one  show,  where 
over  1 ,000  rabbits  were  penned. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  "  turn 
over  "  some  fanciers  do  with  their  rabbits, 
there  is  the  case  of  a  man,  known  to  the 
writer,  whose  carefully  kept  books  show 
that  he  had  sold  ;£|i,o^o  worth  during  four 

A  curious  style  of  markings  upon  any 
animal  is  always  of  interest  and  so  I  will 
first  briefly  describe  three  marked  breeds 
of  rabbits. 

The  Dutch  rabbit,  my  own  particular 
study,  is  one  of  the  smallest  breeds, 
diminutive  size  being  a  great  point  for 
consideration  from  the  show  standard.  A 
glance  at  the  accompanying  photo  will  re- 
veal the  peculiarities  of  its  markings. 
Upon  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  line  of 
demarkation  that  divides  the  coloured  from 
the  while  fur  ;  upon  the  symmetrical  ronid- 
ings  of    the    cheek    markings;   upon    the 
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length  and  evenness  of  the  white  mark  that 
finishes  off  the  hind  feet,  together  with  a 
complete  absence  of  coloured  fur  behind 
the  ears,  and  a  pureness  and  depth  of 
whatever  the 
colour  may  be 
—  blue, 
black,  dark 
and  light 
grey,  yellow 
or  tortoise- 
shell  —  de- 
pen  d  s  t  Ii  e 
i-alue  of  the 
rabbit  A 

spot  n  f 
coloured  fur 
amongst  the 
white,  or  vice- 
versa  ;  an  un- 
even saddle 
or  irregular 
foot  marks — 
these  are  de- 
fects which 
rause  the  dif- 
ference o  f 
price  from 
I  OS.  to  £^20, 
the  latter 
price  having 
been  paid 
last  summer 
for  a  tip-toi> 
specimen. 

The  photo 
of  the  Hima- 
layan pre- 
sents another 
extraor  d  i  n  - 
arily  marked 
rabbit.  This 
little  fellow  is 
also  small  in 
siw.  and  pure 
while,  with 
the  exception 
of  all  his  ex- 
tremities and 
these  are  jet 
black       A 

difficulty  in  getting  density  of  colour  and 
a  sufficiency  of  it  are  the  details  that  make 
show  specimens  hard  to  obtain,  and 
though  not  in  great  favour  just  now 
No.  16.     New  Series     July,  ITO4. 


amongst  exhibitors,  a  few  pounds  have  to 
l)e  paid  for  good  specimens. 

Last,  among  what  may  fairly  be  called 
the  marked  breeds,  is  the  English  rabbit, 
the       accom- 


Bred  ami  Exliibited  by  Mr.  Bull,  Acton. 


buy   one  spe- 
that 


often  faces 
our  judges. 
Possessing  but  few  friends,  and  conse- 
quently of  lesser  value,  the  Polish  is  yet 
a  sprightly  little  fellow,  pure  white,  with 
pink  eyes,  and  a  short  sharp  coat 
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Tlie    Angora, 


i  long  silky  fur, 
general Iv  <>i  snuu  y  wliiieness  (ihough 
there  are  a  few  coloured  ones),  is  always 
a  great  favourite  with  the  lady  visitors  to 
a  show.  Certainly  the  amount  of  care 
that  is  required  to  keep  (heir  coats  in 
proper  trim  accounts  for  the  comparatively 
few  fanciers  found  willing  to  ch.impion 
their  undoubted  claim  to  show  ■  pen 
notoriety;  still,  _£$  to  ;£io  is  the 
price    obtained     for   show    specimens. 

If  my  readers  like  plenty  of 
size  for  their  money,  the 
Flemish  Giant  is  the  fellow 
that  will  meet  with  their  ap- 
proval, for  his  chief  value  is 
his  weight.  Specimens  weigh- 
ing zslbs.  have  been  shown; 
at  Tuiibridge  Wells  show  l.-ist 
year,  one  turned  the  scale  at 
ig^lbs.  When  in  a  show  pen, 
next,  it  may  be.  to  a  "  Dutch- 
man," the  massiveness  of  this 
dark  grey-coioured  rabbit,  in 
opposition  to  its  sprightly 
neighbour,  reminds  one  of  an 
elephant  and  an  antelope  I 

The  "Silver"  family,  con- 
t.nining  Ihree  distinct  varieties, 
silver  greys,  silver  fawns,  and 
silver  browns,  are  bold  bidders 
for    popular   favour.       Small  ^yv/n^i  l,j 

and    cobbv.    this    breed,   with    winner  of  First  Pri 


(he  grev  fur  intermixed  with 
the  body  colour  of  black, 
fawn,  or  brown,  is  a  most 
valuable  httle  animal.  Twenty 
paunds  has  been  paid  for  an 
adult,  ;£&  to  ^lo  is  an  ordi- 
nary figure  for  show  speci- 
mens to  fetch,  while  a  north 
London  fancier  obtained  ^5 
for  one  thirteen  weeks  old, 
tjuiie  lately.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  young  silver  grey  is  that 
until  a  month  old  it  is  jet 
black;  at  that  age  it  begins 
to  "  silver  off,"  commencing  at 
the  nose;  a  four  months'  old 
youngster  still  has  black 
patches  left  in  places. 

Most  people  have  seen  in- 
different .specimens  of  the  Lop 
rabbit,  those  long-eared  fa- 
vourites of  childhood  days,  but 
it  will  surprise  very  many  to  hear  that  these 
animals  are  now  shown  with  eats  measuring 
2^  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  and  seven  inches 
across,  but  such  is  the  case,  and  ^£25  has 
been  paid  for  a  rabbit  measuring  less : 
somewhere  about  ^10  must  be  spent  if 
one  wants  a  good  Lop, 

The  Black -and -Tan,  with  its  companion 
the  Blue-and-Tan,  is  one  of  our  latest 
iianufactured  breeds.  I  say  manufac- 
tured,   because,    but    a    few    years    ago. 


POLISH    RABBIT. 
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their  ancestors  were 
revelling  in  tlie  free 
dom  of  woods  and 
fields,  and  to  this 
day  the  breed  under 
mention  show  a 
timidity  not  notice- 
able amongst  other 
breeds.  A  tan  ter- 
rier gives  one  an 
idea  of  a  tan  rabbit, 
witli  its  liody  colour 
of  black,  or  blue, 
and  chest,  eye  cir- 
cles, triangle  behind 

the  ears,  and  inside  g^^  ^.^  ^    t^^,,^^_  R^g^y. 

of   the  legs  all  of  a     winner  of  the  Crystal  P.iUco  Challenge  Cup. 
bright     tan     colour. 

Every  show  season  bears  evidence  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  this  breed,  and 
prices  rule  high. 

Yet  another  "  fancy  "  breed  of  rabbits 
was  brought  to  public  notice  during  the 
Crystal  Palace  show  of  1903. 

A  lady — Miss  Illingworth— -many  years 
ago,  being  struck  by  the  beauty  of  blue 
I'ersian  cats,  determined  to  try  and  breed 
rabbits  the  same  colour.  In  face  of  much 
chaff  and    sarcasm,   she   has   persevered, 


large     and     bright, 
take  the  same  colour 


the     fui 


An 


ight 
7lbs.  Altogether  it 
seems  to  be  a  breed 
that  will  quickly 
win  favour  amongst 
those  who  like  a 
big,  well-proportion- 
ed, and  beautifully 
coloured  animaL 

I    have    left    for 
last     mention,     the 
Belgian     h  a  re,    a 
breed  always   a  fa- 
vourite one,  but    especially    in  the    year 
1900.     The  American  doctors  during  that 
year  propounded  a  theory  that  the  flesh 
of  these  little  animals  was  a  more  nutri- 
tious, and  in  every  way  advisable  food, 
than   anything  else.       Our  cousins  from 
over  the  water  took  up  the  craze  with  all 
the  fervour    characteristic  of  the  nation ; 
they  built  large  rabbitries    all    over   the 
country,  anil  sent  special  men  over  here 
to  buy  the  very  best  " 


they  c 


Br«d  by  Mr.  Chati.  Hawker,  Maldeiibetul. 
er  of  First  and  Special   Prize  for  Best   Silver,  and 
Special  Prize   for   Best  Rabbit  in   Show,  Bulwell :  Fiist 
and  Special  Challenge  Cup.  Maidenhead,  etc.,  etc. 
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day     between 
£5  and  £io 
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is  a  fair  price  to  give.  The  characteristic 
of  the  breed  is  a  dose  resemblance  to  the 
wiW  hare,  with  its  raciness  of  form, 
length  of  limb,  and  the  red  linge  of  colour. 
Having  briefly  described  the  animals,  I 
vHIl  answer  one  or  two  questions  that  are 
often  put  to  me.  Does  it  require  much 
capital  lo  start  in  the  rabbit  fancy  ?  No, 
because  the  prices  I  have  given  arc  not 
the  prices  of  "  stock  "  rabbits,  but  of  show 
specimens;  it  is  from  the  animals  thnt  just 
fail  to  come  up  to  show  form  that  much 
of  the  breeding  is  done,  and  does  and 
bucks  for  this  purpose  can  be  purchased  at 


"  NIGGER  GIRL,      BLACK 
Bred  by  Mr-  J.  H.  Evans,  Chelteah&in. 
Wijiner  of  Challenge  Cup,  1B02. 


from  7S.  fid.  apiece,  from  the 
strains  of  well-known  breeders. 
Is  the  bird-shop  keeper  of 
Seven  Dials  typical  of  the 
general  run  of    fanciers? 

By  no    means.      The    rabbit 
fanciers  of   England  constitute 
a    brotherhood     of     men — and 
some       women  —  in       whose 
ranks   every  trade  and  profes- 
sion are  well  represented.   Per- 
sonally   known    to    the     writer 
are     two     doctors,    two    stock- 
brokers, three  solicitors,  and  a 
wine  merchant,  who  are  as  en- 
thusiastic over  their  rabbits  as  the 
men  in  a  lower  station  of  life, 
"""*""■         including  an  insurance  agent,  a 
plumber,    a   coachman,  and  re- 
presentatives   of     many     other 
trades,  together  with  many  working  men; 
one  and  all   vie  with   each  other    in    an 
attempt  to  breed  winners. 

I  have  been  asked,  "  What  is  the  good 
of  the  bobby?"  My  reply  has  always 
been,  that  anything  that  keeps  a  man  at 
hf'me,  c.iuses  him  to  study  Nature,  and  to 
spend  bis  spare  cash  in  a  way  that — as  is 
the  case  when  the  young  rabbits  are  sold — 
will  bring  him  a  return,  is  good,  very  good, 
and  many  a  housewife  in  England  to-day 
blesses  (he  day  that  her  husband  got  bitten 
with  the  rabbit  craze. 

"  Does   it   cost    more  to  keep   valuable 
rabbits  than  the  ordinary  boy's 
■•..  pet?" 

Na  The  regular  feeding  I 
give  my  rabbits,  generally 
thirty  in  number,  consists  of 
bread  and  milk  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  best  oats  and  a  small 
;mv>unt  of  green  food  at  night, 
and  mv  weekly  bill  is  about. 
one  shiillng- 

I'oultry  keeping  has  draw- 
backs— the  early  crowing  of 
the  cock  bird,  the  cackle  of  the 
ben  when  she  lays  1  Pigeon 
keeping  IS  the  l  luse  of  much 
w  rrv  to  tnt<ielf  -mil  neigh- 
bours I  e  Tuse  f  the  constant 
cooing  and  the  damage  done 
to  il  e  house  cement  b>  the 
birds  peck  ng  but  in  rabbit 
keepin}   there  is  no  noise,  there 
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need  be  no  unpleasantness  if 
they  aie  bedded  upon  sawdust. 
I  have  kept  them  in  the  very 
best  parts  of  London ;  while  a 
small  garden  oi  hack  yard,  01 
gentleman's  coach  -  house  is 
sufficient  to  house  rabbits  to  the 
value  of  hundreds  of  pounds. 

There  are  clubs  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  all  the  separate 
breeds.  The  United  Kingdom 
Dutch  Rabbit  Club  claims  the 
record  membership  of  500,  and 
in  most  towns  there  are  local 
societies  formed  to  promote  an 
interest  in  the  rabbit  and  kin- 
dred fancies. 

I  hope  this  article  and  the 
illustrations  will  result  in  an 
increasing  number  of  people 
interesting    themselves    in     the  ""'" 

breeding  and  showing  of  fancy 
rabbits. 

One  of  the  best  books  on  fancy  rabbits 
extant  is  Mr.  Charles  Rayson's  "Rabbits 
for  Prizes  and  Profit,"  of  which  a  second 
revised  and  enlarged  ediiion  was  pub- 
t)lished  in  1899.  This  little  work  is 
practically  confined  to  the  rearing  and 
breeding  of  the  fancy  varieties,  prescrib- 
ing how  they  should  be  housed,  fed, 
treated  in  health  and  disease ; 
and  the  leading  "  Fancies  "  are  P 
described.  He  says,  with  truth, 
that  fancy  rabbits  are  not  so 
easily  reared  as  the  common  ones, 
but  that  they  are  not  difficult  tu  , 
manage  with  success  with  care 
and  due  stu<ly  of  their  require- 
ments. "To  commence,"  as  hs 
very  justly  says,  "with  the  eK- 
pensive  fancy  kinds  often  causes 
the  inexperienced  breeder  loss 
and  disappointment.  . 
He  should  procure  some  hardy 
and  less  costly  specimen  upon 
which  to  practice  his  inexperi- 
ence, and  then  in  the  event  of 
a  failure  the  loss  will  be  of  com 
paratively       little       importance. 

.  .  ,  To  select  suitable  and 
healthy  rabbits  care  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  those  whose 
claws  are  small  and  not  beyond 
the  fur  of  the  foot,  as   this   is 
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proof  that  thev  are  young.  When  the 
claws  are  long  and  thick,  you  may  be  sure 
that  (he  animals  are  aged."  And,  again: 
"  There  is  a  general  sprightly  vivacious 
manner  always  present  when  the  animal  is 
in  good  health;  and  if  it  lacks  this  you 
disease  present,  either 


may  be  sure  then 
active  or  latent.' 
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AFTER    MARACAIBO 

Being  a  chapter  of  Unpublished  Memoirs 


I. 

THE  ransom  we  asked  for  the  town  of 
Maracaibo,  after  the  sack  of  it,  was 
modest  and  such  as  no  reasonable  creatures 
could  have  withheld.  But  the  Spaniards 
are  a  curious  people,  niggardly  as  Jews ; 
they  seemed  to  consider  that  we  had  quite 
enough  out  of  them  as  it  was,  and,  from 
their  hiding-places  in  the  woods  (whither 
we  sent  envoys  of  their  own  townsmen  to 
search  them  out),  haggled  so  much  over 
the  sum,  that  we  settled  the  debate  ut 
length  by  burning  the  town — and  a  very 
pretty  bonfire  it  made.  Panama,  Cartha- 
gena,  or  Nicaragua?  This  was  now  the 
question  put  to  the  company.  Nicaragua 
was  decided  on,  and  I  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  sport  with  the  best  of  them, 
when,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  I 
quarrelled  with  one  of  the  Frenchmen  and 
cut  him  down.  It  was  an  act  of  pure  self- 
defence,  as  many  could  testify.  But  there 
was  always  bad  blood  between  the  French- 
men and  us.  They  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  division  of  the  Maracaibo  spoil,  and 
there  had  been  some  talk  of  separating, 
which  was  the  last  thing  Gunter  would 
have  wished.  When  they  saw  their  man 
fall,  they  were  up  like  devils;  a  few  of 
our  fellows  were  sober  enough  to  join  in ; 
and  we  were  raging,  and  cutting,  and 
slashing  when  Gunter  himself  thrust 
between,  roared  the  loudest  into  silence, 
and  threatened  to  pistol  the  first  who 
struck  another  blow.  There  was  an  in- 
quiry. Nothing  would  satisfy  the  French- 
men, but  that  I  should  be  strung  up  to 
the  yardarm.  Gunter  was  afraid  to  show 
partiality,  but  the  best  he  could  do,  he  did. 
We  sailed  south  to  careen  and  pick  up 
stores  for  the  next  expedition,  and  at  one 
of  the  islands  sighted  I  was  marooned. 

The  island  was  a  pretty  enough  place, 
brimming  over  into  the  sea  with  vegeta- 
tion. I  had  been  landed  on  the  shore  of 
a  small  bay  with  a  good  show  of  white 
beach — a  place  for  turtle,  I  thought.  A 
strong  whiff  of  fruit  and  flowers  came  over 


to  me,  so  that  I  was  pretty  sure  of  water. 
They  had  left  me  some  boucaned  meat  and 
a  little  meal,  and  allowed  me  to  keep  mv 
arms  and  a  supply  of  powder  and  shot 
For  these  latter  it  scarce  seemed  I  should 
have  much  use,  until  1  found  tracks  of 
wild  cattle  in  the  woods.  I  knew  by  this 
that  the  Spaniards  had  been  there;  and, 
indeed,  cutting  my  way  through  an  arm 
of  the  wood,  I'  ran  my  head  against  the 
wall  of  an  old  fort  on  high  ground  near 
the  east  coast.  It  had  been  some  time 
abandoned,  and  was  already  swamped  in 
the  rank  greenery  that  shoots  up  in  those 
places  as  soon  as  a  man  lifts  his  foot. 
Clearing  the  place  of  a  few  snakes  and 
lizards,  I  resolved  that  this  should  be  my 
home  so  long  as  I  remained  on  the  island. 
It  had  two  notable  advantages :  a  flagstaff 
rigged  up  at  this  point  could  be  seen  far 
out  at  sea ;  or,  if  I  should  have  any  doubts 
about  such  craft  as  appeared,  the  place, 
owing  to  the  mass  of  new  vegetation,  was 
invisible  at  five  yards  distance.  When  I 
had  made  matters  shipshape,  and  trans- 
ported my  provisions  and  ammunition  from 
the  ajoupa,  which  I  rigged  up  during  the 
first  afternoon,  I  kissed  my  musket — which 
was  indeed  a  buccaneer's  bride — snapped 
my  fingers  southward,  and  felt,  I  protest, 
in  excellent  spirits.  But  the  gesture  took 
my  thoughts  south  over  the  blue  sea,  and  I 
felt  the  confines  of  the  island  tighten  like 
ropes  about  me,  the  encircling  roar  of  the 
breakers  beat  my  blood  into  a  hunger  for 
freedom,  for  human  company,  and  I 
wished,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that 
Gunter  and  the  whole  fleet  might  go  to 
perdition. 

It  must  have  been  on  the  fourth  morning 
that,  finding  myself  near  the  end  of  my 
dried  meat,  I  set  forth  in  search  of  fresh. 
I  got  a  long  way  into  the  woods  without 
coming  upon  anything  worth  powder  and 
shot.  Towards  noon  I  broke  through  upon 
a  stretch  of  dim  lagoons  drowsing  (as  it 
were)  with  the  odours  of  numberless 
strange  flowers,  some  of  them  blood-red, 
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and  some  as  large  as  plates.  It  looked 
pretty,  but  I  was  thinking  more  just  then 
of  the  warm  marrow  of  a  bull  with  which 
I  had  vainly  hoped  to  tickle  my  midday 
palate.  By  the  sound  in  my  left  ear  I 
knew  I  was  not  far  from  the  north-west 
shore  of  the  island  ;  and  I  began  to  wonder 
if  I  had  not  better  turn  my  fancy  from 
marrow  to  turtle,  when  I  heard  something 
which  filled  me  with  the  glimmer  of  lurking 
flowers  and  the  hush  of  the  warm  lagoons, 
as  a  man  may  be  filled  with  wine.  It  was 
a  voice,  very  faint,  a  woman's  voice,  sing- 
ing. I  could  distinguish  no  words,  it  was 
too  far  off;  but  there  was  a  yearning  in 
the  tones  that  made  me  think  of  a  sunny 
English  road,  and  a  scent  of  cottage  roses 
and  wallflowers  took  the  place  of  odours 
that  almost  made  a  man  drunk.  Then 
the  voice  went,  and  I  was  alone,  with  th<; 
sea  meaning  all  around  my  hot,  green 
prison;  and  England  Avas  so  far  away, 
and  so  much  lay  between,  that  it  seemed 
I  should  never  see  the  place  again. 

Alone?  No — unless  the  solitude  had 
already  begun  to  unhinge  my  wits,  I  had 
company  here,  and  of  the  rarest  sort.  For 
that  was  the  voice  of  a  European  woman ; 
I  had  never  heard  the  Indian  women  rise 
to  anything  better  than  a  lamentable  kind 
of  croon.  And  whoever  she  was,  it  seeme  i 
a  pity  that  she  should  be  kept  longer  from 
acquaintance  with  a  gentleman  adventurer 
of  my  own  quality ;  so  I  skirted  the 
lagoons  and  made  my  way  quickly  to  th^ 
top  of  a  ridge  in  the  woods. 

I  found  myself  spying  through  breaks 
in  the  foliage  upon  the  waters  of  an  inlet, 
guarded  from  the  outer  seas  by  a  long  spit 
of  sand,  and  running  into  the  foot  of  th^ 
hill  I  had  ascended.  I  thought,  with  care- 
ful steering  around  the  sandbank,  what  an 
excellent  harbour  it  would  make ;  but  of 
human  beings,  which  were  my  present  busi- 
ness, there  was  never  the  slightest  trace. 
Nor,  although  I  worked  my  way  around 
the  inlet,  and  spent  many  hours  in  patient 
exploration  of  that  part  of  the  island,  did 
I  come  upon  a  single  sign  which  would 
lead  me  to  believe  the  voice  to  have  been 
anything  but  a  trick  of  my  fancy. 

Believe  me,  this  failure  so  weighed  upon 
me  that  I  thought  no  more  of  fresh  meat 
until,  near   sunset,   a   slight  dizziness  re 
minded   me   that   I   had  not  eaten   since 


morning,  and  that,  unless  I  had  a  mind 
to  pass  the  night  hungry  in  wet  woods,  I 
had  better  be  making  my  way  back.  As 
it  was,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  clear 
of  the  tangled  hollows  hereabouts,  so  thai 
before  I  reached  the  fort  the  first  stars 
were  moving  with  me  among  the  palms. 

I  ate  little,  and  sat  without  the  fort  in 
evil  humour,  and  with  no  desire  for  sleep. 
Night  had  brought  no  abatement  of  the 
heat.  You  would  have  said  the  very  sea 
was  faint  with  it,  barely  lifting  the  stars 
upon  her  heave,  with  no  more  sound  all 
around  the  island  than  you  will  hear  in  a 
shell.  Down  yonder  in  the  quiet  night  I 
guessed  Tortuga,  at  this  hour,  was  red  with 
the  merriment  of  successful  filibusters ; 
and  when  I  turned  eastward  I  seemed  to 
feel  a  soft  light  upon  my  face,  for  in  that 
direction  England  lay.  I  had  not  courage 
to  let  my  thoughts  go  that  way ;  it  brougit 
a  beating  to  my  temples.  And,  on  the 
whole,  there  was  so  little  to  be  gained  by 
keeping  awake  in  my  present  mood  that 
I  arose  and  sought  my  bed  of  leaves  and 
branches. 

Sleep  came  to  me  pretty  soon.  But  I 
must  have  caught  a  touch  of  fever  in  the 
swamps,  my  dreams  were  so  like  those  of 
a  man  drugged.  A  woman  haunted  them, 
whose  beautv  I  felt  to  be  more  than 
human,  if  I  could  only  have  seen  her  fact. 
In  some  far  off  time  she  had  belonged  to 
me ;  and  I  pursued  her  over  misty  lands 
where  woods  and  mountains  never  came 
into  full  light,  and  the  sun  for  ever  hung 
low  in  blood-red  vapour;  and  when  I 
awoke,  with  the  sense  of  having  lost  her 
eternally,  I  lay  stupefied  with  a  pain  that 
real  calamitv  would  not  have  caused. 

I  shook  myself,  and  began  to  prepai'e 
my  breakfast.  The  voice  I  had  heard  by 
the  lagoons  was  a  human  voice,  or  I  was 
going  mad  with  the  solitude.  Before 
another  sunset  I  should  know  which. 

II. 

It  was  yet  early  morning  when  I  left 
the  fort  and  made  my  way  to  the  V)each, 
taking  my  last  fragment  of  dried  meat. 
The  tide  was  out,  and  I  calculated  that 
I  could  tramp  around  to  the  inlet  before 
flood,  and  so  save  the  labour  of  a  struggle 
through  the  woods.  I  had  made  good 
way  for  about  an  hour  before  I  perceived 
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that  the  tide  had  turned  and  reached  a 
foreland  ahead,  thus  stopping  my  progre^^s 
that  way.  Climbing  upward,  therefore, 
through  the  mangroves,  I  came  at  last  to  a 
point  where  a  glint  of  blue  at  my  feet 
warned  me  that  I  stood  on  the  brink  of  a 
sheer  cliff,  with  the  water  of  the  inlet  I 
sought  a  hundred  feet  below.  Sunshine 
was  in  the  high  woods,  but  the  inlet  lay 
very  still  in  twilight  and  thin  mist.  At  ^ 
point  seaward  I  noticed  all  at  once  that 
the  mist  seemed  more  dense.  And  then 
my  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  for  I  saw  that 
the  density  was  fed  by  a  column  of  smoke. 

I  stood  some  time  without  daring  to 
breathe,  and  then  moved  slowly  seaward 
my  eyes  fixed  fearfully  upon  this  sign. 
Such  indeed  was  my  state  of  mind  that, 
coming  to  a  point  where  I  must  descend 
out  of  sight  of  the  smoke,  I  could  not  for 
the  life  of  me  bring  my  legs  to  move,  and 
must  needs  stand  and  gaze,  and  still  gaze. 
Then  I  ran  down,  leaving  strips  of  my 
clothing  on  the  prickly  growth,  and 
scrambled  up  to  high  ground  again.  The 
smoke  still  rose  in  the  morning  air. 

It  came,  as  I  could  now  see,  from  the 
fissure  between  two  great  rocks,  which 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  branching 
out  of  the  inlet,  on  the  op|)osite  side. 
There  seemed  something  so  curious  about 
this  that  I  began  to  doubt  my  wits  again, 
until,  going  nearer,  I  saw  a  dark  patch  of 
something  midway  between  the  rocks, 
which  I  presently  made  out  to  be  the  stern 
of  a  vessel. 

I  guessed  at  once  what  had  happened 
to  her.  She  had  been  caught  in  foul 
weather,  carried  over  the  bar  by  heavy 
seas,  and  (by  nothing  short  of  a  miracle) 
driven  in  clean  between  the  rocks,  where 
she  was  wedged  so  tightly  that  she  would 
never  be  got  out,  except  in  pieces.  So 
far  as  I  could  judge,  she  was  Spanish  in 
build,  and  this  took  a  little  from  the  joy 
I  felt  at  sight  of  her.  I  must  get  around 
to  the  other  side  of  the  inlet  and  ascertain 
how  many  I  had  to  deal  with. 

The  sun  showed  his  hot  rim  above  the 
trees;  the  shadow  of  the  island  withdrew 
from  overseas  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods, 
and  the  seaward  glitter  began  to  touch  the 
waters  of  the  inlet.  I  saw  it  all  from  one 
of  the  wooded  ridges  as  I  crept  around, 
keeping  always  well  within  cover;  and  in 


my  backward  look  it  chanced,  too,  that  my 
eye  was  caught  by  a  flash  of  something 
white  in  the  water,  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  rocks.  I  watched  for  perhaps  five 
minutes;  when,  reaching  shallow  water, 
the  white  thing  rose,  and  I  was  dazzled  by 
a  blaze  of  sunshine  upon  what  I  knew  to 
be  wet  human  skin.  And,  by  the  hair  that 
fell  in  long  streaks  d(jwn  the  body,  I  knew 
that  the  swimmer  was  a  woman. 

Before  the  shine  left  my  eyes,  she  was 
gone.  Had  she  seen  me?  No;  for  I  had 
kept  close  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood,  and 
there  was  no  alarm  in  her  leisurely  stroke. 
Resting  inshore,  she  had  no  doubt  taken  to 
the  water  during  a  detour  Avhich  I  had 
been  forced  to  make.  Who  shall  say  what 
wild  thoughts  sang  in  my  head  as  I  stood 
there?  But  I  think  I  was  first  of  all  con- 
scious of  the  danger  she  had  run  and  a 
desire  to  warn  her.  That  smix^th  water 
might  easily,  at  this  moment,  have  been 
tinged  with  her  blood.  I  got  over  the  re- 
maining ground  in  amazingly  short  time, 
and  came  out  some  way  up  the  creek  that 
ran  down  to  the  rocks  and  the  imprisoned 
vessel.  Her  bows  were  now  presented  to 
me,  her  deck  being  visible  from  stem  to 
stern.  Her  masts  were  gone ;  otherwise 
she  seemed  in  good  case,  so  that,  but  for 
her  position,  a  score  of  willing  hands  could 
have  made  her  seaworthy  in  a  few  days. 
I  could  even  read  her  name,  in  faded  gilt : 
Anna, 

Half  an  hour  of  watching  gave  me 
nothing  but  the  spectacle  of  her  empty 
deck.  Then  a  man  appeared,  and  som^ 
minutes  later  a  woman.  Peering  through 
the  creepers,  I  saw  his  face  plainly ;  a 
dark  face,  with  close  cut  beard;  unques- 
tionably Spanish.  But  of  the  woman, 
although  I  moved  as  much  as  I  dared 
from  right  to  left,  I  saw  little,  her  back 
being  always  turned  to  me.  Giving  it  iip 
at  last,  I  withdrew^  into  the  wood,  where, 
feeling  hungry,  I  gnawed  the  residue  of 
my  dried  meat,  in  very  sanguine  mood.  T 
sometimes  wonder  what  manner  of  thing  1 
should  have  become  if  I  had  stayed  upon 
the  island  companionless  for  years. 

The  open  space  in  which  I  sat  grew  still 
with  the  heat  of  approaching  noon.  The 
cries  of  birds  grew  hoarse  and  infrequent ; 
the  rustle  of  land-crabs  died  away  among 
the  low-growth ;  and  I  too  must  have  fol- 
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lowed  the  rule  of  those  latitudes  and  fallen 
asleep.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  the 
glade  had  an  occupant  besides  myself. 
She  stood  a  dozen  paces  away,  knee  deep 
in  weeds,  and  had  but  just  caught  sight 
of  me,  her  eyes  being  wide  with  wonder, 
but  no  fear  showing  in  her  fair,  delicato 
countenance.  A  jewelled  silken  -zap 
covered  her  head,  a  rope  of  brown  halt 
had  slipped  over  her  shoulder,  and  hung 
down  her  bosom.  Her  eyes  had  the  indc 
terminate  hue  of  the  sea,  with  stimethini; 
of  the  sea's  look  when  it  washes  unknown 
shores.     I  took  it  all  in  leisurely,  sensible 


of  nothing  but  the  mere  beauty.  And 
then  with  a  shock  I  was  wide  awake,  and 
sprang  up,  and  stood  before  her  feelinp 
unclean  and  ashamed  of  the  rags  whi(^li 
was  all  that  the  accursed  woods  had  left 
me.  She  spoke  to  me  in  Spanish,  and  I 
tried  to  respond  with  such  scraps  of  the 
language  as  I  had  picked  up ;  but  breakin  j 
down  midway,  and  finding  myself  with 
empty  mouth  before  her  puzzled  eyes,  I 
cursed  my  ignorance  softly  in  downright 
English. 

Vou  may  guess  my  surprise  when  I  saw 
her  turn  white. 

"You're  an   Englishman?"   she 
said  J  and  I  knew  she  was  English, 

"  My  name,"  I  said,  frankly,  "  is 

Robert  Kirhv  ;  I  am  a  )ounger  son 

of  Sir  John  kirhy,  of  Sanghall,  in 

^1  the  county  of  Cheshire — and  your 

most  devoted  a 

There  were  not  many  pe'iple  in 

the  world  to  whom  I  would   have 

h  just  then,  f(ir 

that  perinil  had  not 

to  add  lustre  to  the 

I  bore.     But  ihe 

sight  of  her,  the  knowledge  that  shi; 

was  English   moved  me  deeply  ;  I 

owed  something  to  my  pride  for  the 

plight  I  stood  in  at  that  r 

and    I  desired  aiiove  all  to  assure 

her  that  she  might  ci 

on  something  near  an  ei|ual  footing. 
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And  indeed  she  came  a  step  nearer,  and 
her  beautiful  face  had  a  kind  of  hunger. 

"  It  is  so  long,"  she  said,  "  since  I  heard 
a  word  of  English.  I  am  nearly  for- 
getting my  own  tongue.  What  do  yon 
here?  But  I  need  not  ask.  You  were 
caught  in  the  storm,  too.  Are  there  more 
of  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  alone." 

"  The  rest  were  drowned — all  of  them  ?  " 

"  No.  But  it  is  my  nightly  prayer  ^hat 
they  may  be.     I  am  marooned." 

"  Marooned — marooned  ?  "  she  repeated. 
"By  whom?" 

"By  the  Buccaneers." 

"  Were  you  a  prisoner  among  them  ?  " 

"  I  was  one  of  them." 

She  was  mute  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
''  I  am  sorry." 

So  was  I ;  but  I  could  tell  her  no  less 
than  the  truth.  Nor  would  I  attempt  U- 
justify  myself,  as  to  some  extent  I  might 
have  done ;  I  could  only  stand  in  an  agony 
lest  my  confession  should  be  the  end  of 
our  intercourse.  But  presently  her  face 
cleared  a  little,  as  if,  with  a  woman's  wise 
sympathy,  she  divined  a  certain  reckless- 
ness of  blood  which,  under  given  circum- 
stances, may  lead  a  young  man  into 
desperate  and  not  too  honourable  adven- 
tures. The  vessel  they  were  on,  she  told 
me,  plied  between  New  Spain  and  Mara- 
caibo,  to  which  latter  place  they  were 
bound  when  they  encountered  bad  weather 
and  were  driven  ashore  here.  T  asked 
her  how  long  since,  and  when  she 
answered,  "  About  fourteen  days,"  I  felt 
myself  grow  a  little  sickly.  Fourteen 
days  ago  we  were  at  the  height  of  the  sack 
of  Maracaibo. 

"  The  hand  of  God  was  in  the  storm 
which  turned  you  aside,"  I  could  not  help 
saying. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  God  had  deserted  the 
world  that  night.  Only  three  of  us  are 
left.     The  rest  were  swei)t  away." 

"  Three  ?  " 

*•  Besides  myself,  the  ship's  boy  and  my 
husband." 

I  felt  something  snap  within  me. 

"If  you  would  care  to  join  us." 

She  said  it  with  a  reluctance  which  I 
tried  to  take  humbly  as  no  less  than  my 
desert.  But  she  perceived  my  flush,  and 
the  colour  deepened  in  her  own  cheek,  and 


she  smiled,  a  little  pitifully,  I  thought. 
And  at  that  I  wondered.     .     .     . 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,"  I  said ;  "  but 
I  am  English ;  your  husband,  I  presume, 
is  a  Spaniard." 

"  My  husband  is  a  gentleman,"  she  said, 
gently. 

"  Your  choice  must  needs  be  that,"  I 
responded,  with  a  bow  ;  and  at  my  words, 
strangely  enough,  a  sadness  came  into  her 
eyes.  "  I  wished  merely  to  say  that  the 
sense  of  our  national  differences  might 
prevent  the  best  understanding  between 
us.  You  may  be  upon  the  island  longer 
than  you  hope  for;  you  may  even  chance 
to  need  the  service  of  a  musket  and  a  will- 
ing heart.  I  trust  you  may  not ;  but,  until 
the  chance  arise,  I  will  keep  to  my  own 
side  of  the  island." 

She  tried  to  thank  me  for  my  simple 
offer,  but  her  lip  trembled,  and  she  was 
silent.  And  at  that  very  moment  a  faint 
whistle  cut  through  the  noontide  stillness, 
whereat,  with  a  start  and  a  glance  into  the 
wood  behind  her,  she  wished  mf*  a  hurried 
good-bye  and  was  gone. 

I  gazed  like  one  in  a  dream  at  the  green 
spot  she  had  occupied.  In  that  mood  I 
turned  into  my  side  of  the  wood,  scarce 
knowing  if  this  were  the  happiest  or  the 
saddest  hour  of  my  life.  Somehow  the 
aspect  of  the  island  was  changed,  so  that, 
in  the  forest  here,  where  I  had  formerly 
seen  nothing  but  a  heart-breaking  maze, 
I  now  saw  fair  blooms,  wonderful  forms, 
and  a  twilight  like  no  other  upon  earth. 
And  through  it  all  the  face  of  the  woman 
haunted  me. 

III. 
These  considerations  did  not  make  me 
forget  that  I  must  presently  find  meat  or 
starve.  I  had  rather  have  kept  my  musket 
silent,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and 
near  the  fortress  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
disturb  a  herd  of  wild  pigs,  and  pink  a 
pretty  little  sow.  I  cooked  her  over  a  fire 
after  the  manner  of  the  hunters,  and  had 
just  finished  the  heartiest  meal  I  had  eaten 
for  many  a  day,  when  a  remote  confused 
sound  of  voices  sent  me  up  in  a  hurry  to 
the  parapet.  A  vessel  was  just  entering 
the  bay.  I  recognised  her  at  once,  for  the 
very  excellent  reason  that  I  had  made  one 
or   two    voyages   in    her.       She   was   the 
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Wren ;  I  had  seen  her  last  at  Tortuga, 
where  her  new  commander,  Tom  Adams 
(a  farmer's  son,  from  my  own  part  of 
England,  whom  I  had  had  the  chagrin  of 
meeting  as  an  equal  in  Tortuga),  having 
some  secret  project  of  his  own,  had  refused 
to  join  the  Maracaibo  expedition.  If 
Adams  were  still  in  command  (and  that 
was  by  no  means  certain)  he  had  probably 
made  up  his  mind  after  all  that  he  could 
do  no  better  than  cast  in  his  lot  with 
Gunter;  and  here  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Maracaibo,  where,  if  the  Spaniards  had 
an  ounce  of  manhood  left  in  them,  he 
would  very  likely  be  blown  out  of  the 
water. 

The  sight  of  her,  which,  in  spite  of  Tom 
Adams,  would  have  sent  me  wild  with  joy 
a  few  hours  ago,  gave  me  an  indescribable 
sinking  of  the  heart.  By  the  rouse  they 
sent  over  the  quiet  bay,  the  cup  had  gone 
round  to  some  purpose.  She  bore  up  into 
the  middle  of  the  bay,  furling  her  sails. 
In  a  few  moments  a  boat  would  put  off ;  it 
was  time  to  bestir  myself.  For  the  space 
of  about  fifteen  minutes  I  did  my  utmost  to 
clear  the  fort  of  all  signs  of  recent  occupa- 
tion. If  there  chanced  to  be  an  Indian 
aboard,  I  knew  he  would  discern  a  dozen 
such  signs  even  now ;  and  if  he  lacked 
them  within  the  walls,  he  would  find  a 
hundred  in  the  forest.  Well,  I  could  only 
pray  that  no  Indian  might  be  there,  and 
that  the  rest  might  be  too  drunk  or  dull  to 
notice  anything ;  and,  going  up  for  a  final 
look,  and  finding  the  boat,  as  I  expected, 
midway  between  ship  and  shore,  the  crew 
roaring  and  singing,  I  got  down  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  took  to  the  woods. 

I  was  by  this  time  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  this  part  of  the  island,  and  got 
across  to  the  creek  without  losing  my  way 
more  than  once.  The  Anna's  deck  was 
empty  in  the  blazing  sunshine;  but 
presently  a  faint  rustle  came  to  my  ears, 
and  my  heart  was  aware  that  somebody 
had  come  from  below  and  seated  herself 
under  the  black  shadow  of  an  awning. 
She  sat  with  hands  clasped  across  her 
brow,  a  beautiful  and  womanly  figure. 
But  weariness  sat  upon  her  face,  and  it 
gave  me  pain  to  think  she  was  as  tired 
of  the  island  as  I  had  been  yesterday. 
Yesterday — to-day.  Yesterday  I  was  one 
of  the  Brotherhood,  albeit  one  who  had 


wronged  no  woman  nor  been  faithless  to  a 
friend ;  such  scruples  (all  the  religion  I 
had  borne  with  me  from  a  Puritan  home 
in  England)  having  before  now  brought 
about  my  deposition  from  command  of  a 
buccaneer  fleet.  And  to-day  I  spied  upon 
my  friends,  and  sneaked  through  woods 
to  carry  information  to  the  wife  of  a 
Spaniard. 

What  instinct  moved  her  I  know  not,  but 
while  I  wondered  whether  to  risk  a  hiss, 
she  turned  and  saw  me  among  the  leaves. 
Perhaps  something  in  my  face  told  her 
that  there  was  instant  reason  for  my 
presence,  for,  after  a  moment's  thought 
and  a  look  up  the  creek,  she  beckoned  me 
to  come  aboard. 

"  My  husband  has  gone  to  climb  the  hill 
yonder  to  look  for  vessels,"  she  said. 

"  He  will  not  need  to  look  long." 

"  Ah,  you  come  with  news  of  one ! 
Spanish  ?  " 

"  A  buccaneer." 

She  looked  me  steadily  in  the  eyes. 

"  You  wish  to  sav  farewell,  then  ?  " 

"  God  forbid.  Listen.  These  men 
mav  have  called  here  for  water,  in  which 
case  they  will  be  gone  in  an  hour  or  so. 
But  they  may  have  come  for  fresh  meat 
or  to  careen,  and  in  that  case  they  will 
roam  all  over  the  island,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  they  will  find  and  strip  is  the 
vessel  we  stand  on.  I  am  here  to  warn  you 
of  this." 

I  could  scarcely  hear  the  voice  in  which 
she  thanked  me. 

"  You  have  heard  of  these  men,"  I  con- 
tinued. "  The  Spanish  women  are  told 
that  the  buccaneers  will  eat  them.  I  never 
knew  them  to  go  so  far,  but  short  of  that 
they  are  capable  of  anything.  You  will 
do  well  to  be  ready  to  quit  the  vessel  at  a 
moment^s  warning,  and  take  to  the  woods. 
I  shall  never  be  far  away  until  they  have 
gone.     Can  you  handle  a  musket  ?  " 

"  Tm  afraid  not,"  she  answered,  with  a 
faint  smile;  "but  a  pistol  I  might." 

"  Permit  me  to  borrow  some  powder  and 
shot,  if  you  have  any  aboard  to  spare. 
And  I  advise  you  to  carry  a  small  store 
about  you  until  the  danger  is  past." 

"  One  charge  only,"  she  said.  "  I  can- 
not shed  blood,  and  I  shall  never  fall 
into  the  buccaneers'  hands." 
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"  When  they  have  disposed  of  me — and 
of  your  husband  and  the  boy,  for  every 
hand  that  can  bear  a  weapon  is  of  value 
here — that  is  as  you  please.  Your  best 
refuge  is  the  hill.  You  could  perhaps 
watch  their  movements  thence,  and  if  they 
found  you  in  spite  of  the  woods,  it  is  there 
that  you  are  most  likely  to  select  a  posi- 
tion easy  to  defend.  For  me,  I  think  it 
best  to  keep  to  myself  until  the  last 
moment.  My  one  fear  is  that  they  may 
have  an  Indian  among  them.  If  it  be  so, 
the  question  is  simply  how  much  we  will 
charge  for  our  lives." 

"  You  take  it  very  bravely." 

"  I  have  put  my  life  to  the  chance  too 
often  for  less  noble  ends  to  set  a  coward's 
value  upon  it  now.  And  if  it  comes  to  the 
worst,  I  prefer  a  musket  ball  from  one  of 
my  old  friends  to  a  dance  from  the  yard- 
arm  of  my  friends'  vessel ;  and  the  yard- 
arm  is  all  I  will  get,  or  deserve,  if  I  fall 
into  their  hands.  Nevertheless  my  duty  is 
clear." 

"  You  think  it  your  duty  to  throw  away 
your  life  in  defence  of  a  woman  whose 
very  name  is  unknown  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  my  duty." 

She  turned  her  face  toward  the  hill ;  her 
colour  rose,  and  then  sank  to  deathly  pale- 
ness ;  and  I  heard  her  whisper,  "  My 
God  !  "  And  I  turned  my  eyes  away, 
feeling  as  one  who  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  a  chamber  he  has  no  right  to  enter. 
"  If  you  should  need  me,  blow  this,"  I 
said,  presently ;  "  Its  note  will  carry  far." 
And  I  handed  her  a  silver  whistle,  which 
was  all  I  retained  of  the  Maracaibo  loot. 
"  Meanwhile,  you  have  your  husband." 

She  answered  slowly.  "Yes,  I  have 
my  husband,"  seemed  to  debate  some  point, 
and  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but  stood 
arrested  in  a  listening  attitude.  I  heard  a 
crackling  from  beyond  the  head  of  the 
creek.  So  I  sprang  quietly  ashore,  and 
hauled  myself  through  the  mangroves  into 
the  wood,  where  I  waited  until  a  man's 
figure  burst  through  up  the  creek.  He 
was  the  person  I  had  seen  on  the  Anna's 
deck  earlier  in  the  day ;  and  behind  him 
came  a  boy.  The  boy  looked  excited,  but 
the  man's  condition  was  deplorable  to  see. 
He  had  lost  his  headgear,  his  black 
moustache  stood  like  bristles,  and  his  face 
was  the  colour  of  lead.     He  ran  to  the 


woman,  talked  rapidly  in  a  high  key, 
pointing  across  the  island,  and  finished  by 
throwing  up  his  arms  and  dropping  into 
the  chair  she  had  occupied.  As  for  her, 
she  stood  erect,  with  the  deepest  scorn 
upon  her  face. 

There  was  the  secret  chamber.  No  help 
would  come  from  that  quarter.  And  as 
T  mentally  cut  down  her  bodyguard  by 
one,  a  savage  joy  sang  in  my  heart 

IV. 

It  was  left  for  me,  then,  to  act.  Two 
things  were  to  be  done  at  once ;  a  secure 
retreat  must  be  found,  and  a  watch  kept 
upon  Adams  and  his  men ;  and  both  these 
ends  drew  me  inevitably  to  the  hill.  The 
cutlass  work  through  the  wood  was 
tolerably  easy,  or  a  new  responsibility 
strengthened  my  arm  and  lent  me  nimble- 
ness;  and  before  long  my  lucky  star,  or 
hers,  led  the  way  to  a  shallow  stream, 
which  was  as  good  to  me  as  a  paved  high- 
way. I  splashed  up  for  about  a  furlong, 
when,  thinking  I  had  gone  far  enough,  I 
climbed  once  more  into  the  bushes  and  set 
mv  cutlass  to  work. 

Not  yet  out  of  earshot  of  the  stream,  I 
struck  something  which  numbed  my  hand 
and  chipped  the  cutlass.  It  was  the  wall 
of  a  cliff,  smothered  in  greenery,  mainly 
creepers.  Up  there,  I  thought,  was  the 
end  of  my  quest.  The  creepers  seemed 
firm,  the  face  of  the  cliff  not  too  sheer; 
and  taking  hold  on  a  couple  of  the  thick 
green  cords,  I  swung  aloft. 

It  cost  me  several  broken  nails,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  bruises ;  but  I  sat 
down  at  last  on  a  semi-circular  ledge,  with 
half  the  island  at  my  feet.  The  sea 
around  dwindled  to  a  measurable  thing, 
dim  blue,  with  a  faint  pulse  and  thin 
streaks  of  white.  But  the  beat  of  the  surf 
was  louder  here  than  below,  and  seemed 
to  come  loudest  from  somewhere  at  my 
back.  Yonder  lay  the  inlet  and  the  sand- 
bank and  the  two  rocks,  with  the  deck  of 
the  Anna  quite  plain.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  the  inward  curve  of  the  ledge  shut  out 
the  part  I  most  wished  to  see,  and  though 
1  stretched  and  craned  at  risk  of  my  neck, 
the  Wren  was  invisible. 

Here,  nevertheless,  was  a  place  of 
refuge.  And  it  was  even  better  than 
I    thought.      For,    thrusting    among    the 
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creepers  at  the  back,  I  felt  my  cutlass 
slide  into  empty  space,  which  was  nothing 
but  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  reaching,  God 
knows  how  far,  into  the  mountain.  Here 
was  collected  the  sound  of  the  surf  as  in  a 
shell ;  or  perhaps  what  I  heard  was  the 
sea  itself,  crying  through  hidden  corridors 
to  the  heart  of  the  hill.  What  concerned 
me  more,  as  I  went  back  down  the 
creepers,  was  that  the  spot  could  be  held 
by  one  man  against  a  battalion. 

I  suppose  this  hopeful  frame  of  mind 
took  a  little  from  my  caution,  for  the  next 
thing  was  that  I  lost  my  bearings,  and 
could  not  regain  the  stream  for  the  life 
of  me.  All  1  might  do  was  to  cut  forward 
and  downward,  until  a  noise  like  a 
scrambling  over  pebbles  made  me  pause. 
There  was  no  recurrence  of  the  sound ; 
and  to  it  I  went  again,  and  the  gloom 
grew  pale,  and  I  issued  presently  into  the 
dry  course  of  a  stream. 

"  Forward  and  downward  "  had  brought 
me  out  upon  the  eastern  face  of  the  hill. 
Below  lay  the  Wren. 

A  peculiar  movement  among  the  bushes 
opposite  made  me  jerk  my  musket  round, 
but  in  the  same  instant  half  a  dozen  mus- 
ket barrels  showed  among  the  leaves,  a 
voice  cried  out,  "  Drop  it,  my  hearty  !  " 
and  the  redoubtable  Tom  Adams  came 
forth  in  person,  followed  by  several  of 
his  crew. 

He  was  a  lank  fellow,  topping  me  by  a 
head,  although  I  am  not  short ;  with  thin 
whiskers,  which,  if  they  had  any  colour, 
were  yellow,  and  a  particularly  offensive 
smile  which  rarely  left  his  features.  He 
looked  me  over  from  head  to  foot,  and 
then  said,  "  Well,  my  fine  gentleman,  what 
are  you  up  to  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  here  for  rest  and  recuperation," 
I  replied.  "  The  waters  of  the  place  are 
said  to  cure  fevers,  and  the  like." 

"  I  should  have  thought  bleeding  better. 
Gunter's  marooned  you,  eh  ?  " 

"That,  is  a  name  for  the  treatment. 
And  you  are  off  to  Maracaibo,  I  dare 
say  ?  " 

"  As  straight  as  the  crow  flies." 

"And  as  quick?  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  pickings.  Gunter  left  Maracaibo  six 
days  ago." 

There  were  a  few  oaths  among  the  men 
and  sulkv  looks  for  Adams.     One  of  them. 


a  pale  weazened  fellow  with  only  one  eye, 
which  never  looked  at  you,  but  which  could 
send  a  shot  as  none  other  in  the  Brother- 
hood, spoke  up,  saying,  "  I  told  you  how 
it  would  go.  I  know  Gunter;  I  knew 
while  you  were  trying  to  make  up  your 
cursed  mind  he'd  be  filling  his  chests  with 
plate  and  pieces  of  eight ;  and  I  told  you 


so. 


» 


Adams  looked  at  him,  and  turning  to 
me  said  in  a  different  tone  : 

"  Did  Gunter  get  much  ?  " 

**  A  mere  150,000  pieces  of  eight." 

"  Christ !  "  said  the  one-eyed  gunner. 

"  What  were  the  women  like  ?  Did  you 
find  the  convent  empty  ?  "  asked  another, 
with  an  evil  twinkle  in  his  black  eyes.  But 
I  let  the  question  pass. 

"  Where's  Gunter  gone  now — Jamaica  ?  " 
Adams  asked. 

"  Not  at  all.  Maracaibo  merely  whetted 
his  appetite ;  he's  gone  to  make  a  meal 
among  the  towns  of  Nicaragua." 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pieces 
of  eight — a  couple  of  hundred  each  man," 
said  the  gunner.  "  And  this  has  been 
picked  up  while  we  cruised  about  waiting 
for  a  wonderful  plate-galleon  bound  from 
Port  Peradventure  to  the  Gulf  of  Dreams  ! 
It's  enough  to  make  a  man  cry."  He 
did  not  cry  himself,  but  spoke  his  disap- 
proval after  the  fashion  of  the  buccaneers  ; 
and  there  is  no  fashion  like  it  upon  earth. 
"  What  were  you  marooned  for,  brother?  " 
he  concluded. 

"  I  had  the  ill-luck  to  injure  one  of  the 
sacred  Frenchman,"  said  I,  swallowing 
his  "  brother  "  with  a  new  distaste. 

"Was  that  all?"  And  he  made  the 
most  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  the 
Frenchmen,  adding,  "  I  think  you'd  better 
come  with  us." 

Adams  turned  upon  him  with  an  oath. 
"  Who  made  you  commander  here,  you 
one-eyed  dog  ?  I'd  have  you  know  there's 
such  things  as  laws  among  the  Brother- 
hood, and  it's  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  see 
they're  kept  up  fair  and  square.  From 
what  I  can  make  out,  this  fellow,"  said  he, 
"  has  done  his  best  to  set  Gunter's  men  by 
the  ears  and  ruin  the  expedition,  and 
Gunter's  dealt  with  him  fair  and  square 
without  favour,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Brotherhood  ;  and  I  put  it  to  the  gentle- 
men who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make 
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me    commander,    that    Gunter's    sentence 
should  not  be  tampered  with." 

He  delivered  it  with  a  fine  swagger,  but 
I  could  see  he  was  mortallv  afraid.  His 
vacillations  had  already  shaken  his  power, 
and  it  wanted  little  more  than  this  news 
of  Gunter's  success  to  depose  him.  But 
it  was  no  wish  of  mine  just  now  to  add 
the  little. 

"  What  Mr.  Adams  says  is  true,"  said  I ; 
'*  and  I  am  the  last  in  the  world  to  ask  you 
to  violate  any  rule  which  is  for  the  general 
well-being  of  the  Brotherhood,  although  I 
am  deeply  obliged  to  my  friend  the  gunner 
here.  And  observe,  gentlemen,  with  what 
delicacy  Mr.  Adams  refrains  from  touch- 
ing on  the  real  issue,  which  is  this :  With 
my  unworthy  self  among  you,  how  could 
you  join  Gunter?  The  Frenchmen 
wouldn't  stand  it,  and  you'd  very  likely 
be  sent  about  your  business.  Go  your 
way,  gentlemen — leave  me  to  obey  the 
orders  of  my  physician.  When  Gunter 
has  made  his  fortune  (as  he  will  do  very 
soon — yours,  too,  if  you  are  with  him)  he'll 
be  generous  enough  to  think  of  an  old 
friend,  and  call  to  take  me  off  with  his 
own  hand." 

Adams  eyed  me  with  suspicion  and  sur- 
prise. 

"  Spoken  like  a  gentleman.  I  i)ut  it  to 
you,  brothers,  whether  a  man  who  can  talk 
like  that  deserves  to  be  left  in  the  lurch." 
So  spoke  the  ol)Stinate  gunner. 

"  He  says  truly,  we  couldn't  face  Gunter 
with  him  aboard,"  said  someone  else. 

"  We're  wasting  time  here,"  Adams  put 
in.  "  No  meat  yet ;  and  before  now  the 
boat  will  have  found  an  inlet  to  careen  in." 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  beach  her  below 
here  ?  "  I  asked  him  anxiously. 

"  You  want  us  to  be  pounded  to  pieces 
by  the  first  armadilla?  No,  my  innocent, 
we  must  hide  her — she's  an  invalid  at 
present,  like  yourself." 

"  You'll  see  no  armadilla  in  these 
waters." 

"  It's  just  what  we  have  seen,  not  many 
hours  ago.  To  the  woods,  my  lads.  Good- 
bye, Kirby.     Rest  and  recouperize." 

He  led  the  way,  and  they  disappeared 
one  by  one.     The  gunner  was  last. 

"  Courage,  brother,"  he  whispered, 
winking  his  one  eye.  "  You  can  be  in  that 
dog's   place  yourself  before  long,  if  you 


say  the  word."  His  pale  face  twinkled 
in  the  greenery  as  he  turned  for  a  final 
wink. 

Which  way  had  the  boat  gone? 

Had  the  blow  fallen  already  ?  I  might 
see  from  the  ledge.  No;  there  was  no 
time  for  that.  Where  lay  the  stream? 
This  way  ?  No.  The  Wren  here ;  the 
cliff  must  he  yonder.  This  way,  then — so. 
I  flung  myself  into  the  wood.  God  pro- 
tect her,  and  guide  me. 

The  wood  closed  upon  me  with  the 
embrace  of  a  living  thing,  vast  and  strong 
and  cruel.  I  must  fight  it,  I  must  conquer 
with  my  pitiful  human  strength  this  great 
brute  life  of  a  million  arms  and  tentacles 
which  held  me,  wound  about  mv  bodv, 
strangled  and  tripped  me  into  foul  hollows 
alive  with  things  that  wriggled  and 
scurried.  Ah,  but  there  was  more  than 
human  strength  in  my  good  right  arm ;  it 
was  a  divine  frenzy  that  possessed  me ; 
the  prayer  I  had  uttered,  not  being  for 
myself,  was  answered,  for  I  broke  at  last 
into  full  daylight  by  the  stream,  bruised, 
bleeding,  breathless,  with  my  rags  sticking 
to  me.  I  believe  I  laughed  and  flourished 
my  cutlass;  and  if  any  had  seen  me  at 
that  moment  he  would  have  taken  a  round 
to  keep  out  of  my  way. 

I  had  left  the  stream  far  behind,  and 
began  to  think  the  creek  must  be  near, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  faint  report  of  a 
musket  held  my  cutlass  in  mid-air.  For 
a  moment  the  island  hung  still,  then  came 
three  more  shots  almost  together,  and 
silence  again. 

On  my  left  or  rear,  the  shots  would  have 
caused  me  no  apprehension,  since  Adams 
and  his  party  must,  by  my  reckoning,  be 
somewhere  between  those  points.  But 
they  sounded  directly  ahead. 

I  hauled  myself  up  the  nearest  tree 
until  the  sea  rose  into  view,  then  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet,  and  at  last  the  Anna's  rocks 
and  the  vessel  herself  not  half  a  musket 
shot  away. 

Someone  stood  on  the  upper  deck,  gazing 
seaward ;  and  it  made  me  catch  my  breath 
to  see  that  she  was  safe.  But  as  I  looked 
she  sprang  back  a  pace,  stood  again,  and, 
turning,  ran  down  and  disappeared  within 
the  cabin.  The  sound  of  the  door  rang 
faintly  up  to  me.  And  when,  a  moment 
later,   the    mangrove    fringe    down   there 
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broke  open  and  dropped  several  figures 
on  the  deck  and  on  the  beach,  I  knew  that 
the  Wren's  boat  had  found  the  inlet  it 
sought. 

Six  of  them  I  counted ;  and  presently 
came  two  more,  with  the  Anna's  boy  be- 
tween them.  Several  were  already  busy 
at  the  hatches,  while  a  couple  went  and 
tried  the  cabin  door.  Steadying  myself,  I 
brought  my  musket  round.  But  they  left 
the  door  and  came  over  to  the  bov,  who 
stood  a  few  feet  away  crying.  They 
si)oke  with  him,  and  looked  at  one 
another;  then  one  went  back  to  the  door 
and  seemed  to  address  some  words  to  it, 
taking  off  his  hat  and  bowing  in  so  pretty 
a  manner  that  I  knew  him  at  once  for  a 
handsome  and  dissolute  young  Frenchman 
named  de  Montfort.  Heaven  help  the 
one  behind  the  door  if  she  should  fall  into 
those  hands.  But  that,  please  God,  should 
never  happen ;  and  de  Montfort,  if  he 
could  only  have  known  it,  was  at  that 
moment  bowing  at  the  door  of  his  tomb. 
Perhaps  his  guardian  angel  whispered  so 
much  in  his  ear,  for  he  went  no  further 
with  his  courtesies  just  then,  but,  turning 
with  a  smile  and  a  shrug,  joined  the  others 
at  the  hold. 

I  lowered  my  musket  and  breathed. 
Should  I  go  down  among  them?  Three 
or  four  I  knew  very  well,  but  not  one 
whom  I  could  suspect  of  any  great  friend- 
ship for  myself,  not  one  upon  whom  I 
could  depend  for  help  if  the  worst  came ; 
and  I  knew  that  any  peaceful  effort  of 
mine  to  keep  them  out  of  the  cabin  would 
be  taken  as  a  treasonable  attempt  to 
appropriate  public  property.  If  the 
Spaniard  were  only  here  with  a  musket, 
the  case  would  be  far  from  hopeless.  It 
was  not  likely  that,  being  a  Spaniard,  he 
could  shoot,  but  at  least  he  could  reload 
while  I  picked  a  few  of  them  off.  In  his 
absence,  I  could  do  nothing  better  than 
stay  here  and  shoot  down  the  first  man 
who  tried  to  force  the  door.  That  would 
drive  the  rest  to  cover,  and  so  a  respite 
would  be  gained.  And  afterwards?  Well, 
my  rule  is  always  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
for  the  present  I  preferred  to  let  after- 
wards alone. 

They  were  in  the  hold,  all  but  de  Mont- 
fort, who  stood  looking  down  at  them.  But 
they  found  little  there  to  their  taste,  for 


the  Anna's  cargo  was  paper  and  iron,  and 
very  shortly  they  were  all  on  deck  again. 
Whatever  of  value  there  might  be  on  board 
was  behind  the  closed  door,  and  to  this, 
after  an  examination  of  the  boy  by  all  of 
them,  their  faces  were  accordingly  turned. 
The  reverberations  echoed  up  the  creek  as 
one  of  them  hammered  with  his  fist  upon 
the  door.  De  Montfort  stood  aside  and 
seemed  to  protest,  having  doubtless  long 
since  marked  the  prisoner  for  his  own. 
Little  notice  was  taken  of  him ;  and 
presently  one  of  the  others,  who  had  dis- 
appeared for  a  moment  or  two,  came  for- 
ward carrying  an  axe. 

Way  was  made  for  him ;  he  went  up  to 
the  door.  The  butt  of  my  musket  ^vas 
at  my  shoulder,  my  finger  was  upon  the 
trigger,  whert  from  the  other  side  of  the 
island  came  the  dull  boom  of  a  gun. 

V. 

The  man  lowered  his  axe,  and  a  consul- 
tation took  place,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
whole  party  except  two  picked  up  their 
arms  and  scrambled  ashore.  The  two  left 
were  de  Montfort  and  the  gentleman  of 
the  axe,  whom  I  did  not  know.  I  waited 
until  this  fellow  lay  down  upon  the  deck, 
and  de  Montfort,  after  a  long  scrutiny  of 
the  cabin  door,  terminating  in  one  of  his 
inimitable  shrugs,  seated  himself  in  the 
chair  under  the  awning,  and  began  to 
smoke.  Then  I  slid  to  earth,  and,  work- 
ing quietly  to  where  the  mangroves  over- 
hung the  Anna,  dropped  without  noise 
upon  her  deck. 

De  Montfort  saw  me  first,  lifted  his 
brows,  laughed  a  little,  and  settled  more 
comfortably  into  his  chair,  while  his  com- 
panion sprang  up,  musket  in  hand,  and 
asked,  with  a  string  of  oaths,  who  I  was 
and  what  I  wanted.  There  were  all  kinds 
of  men  in  the  brotherhood.  This  was  one 
of  the  worst,  a  man  who,  by  the  look  of 
him,  had  had  to  flee  his  country  for  some 
notorious  crime,  a  loutish  six-foot  rufiian, 
with  short-cropped  hair,  large  ears,  and 
small,  close  eyes.  De  Montfort  spoke  to 
him,  and  he  drew  back,  still  eyeing  me, 
and  sank  down  again,  as  a  great  dog 
might  have  done. 

I  gave  de  Montfort  greeting.  He  wore 
a  plumed  hat  and  richly  embroidered  coat 
with  slashed  sleeves;  instead  of  the  cutlass 
he  carried  a  rapier  winking  with  intricate 
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goldsmith's  work,  and  looked  altogether  so 
much  the  gay  and  handsome  young  dog  he 
was  that  I  could  not  help  a  blush  as  he 
surveyed  me. 

'■  You  have  seen  rough  weather,  my 
friend,"  said  he. 

"  Providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb."  I  held  up  what  was  left  of 
my  coat ;  it  had  been  as  pretty  as  his  coat 
not  many  days  ago. 

"  How  come  you  here  ?  I  believe,  mV 
faith,  j'tiu  have  quarelled  with  the  expedi- 

I  told  him  how,  with  such  modifications 
a.s    the    case  demanded.     "  And  you,"    I 


The  cold  touch  of  my  pistol  put  a 
what  sudden  stop  to  Ids  eloquence 


said;  "What  ship  is  this  of  yours;  where 
is  she  bound  for?" 

He  looked  from  the  Anna  to  the  rocks 
and  back.     "  My  faith,"  said  he,  "  I  think 
she  is  bound  for  good." 
"What  cargo — bullion?" 
He  gave  me  a  shrewd  glance.     "  I  think 
jou  know  something  of  the  cargo,  hein  ?  " 
"  On  my  honour,  nothing.       I  saw  her 
from  the  woods,  saw  people  aboard,  and 
thought  it  prudent  to  keep  away." 

"Prudence?"  said  he;  "it  is  a  virtue 
in  the  shorn  lamb.  And  the  woman,  is  she 
pretty  ?  " 

"Woman?     What  woman?" 
"  Vou  know  nothing  of  her  either  ?  That 
is  ])rudent  indeed.        We  have  a  woman 
behind  the  door,  then,  who  is  prudent  also. 
I  said  to  the  boy,  'Is  she  pretty?'     He 
sad,  'She   is  good.'     'Yes,  but  pretty? 
She  is  beautiful,'  he  said,  '  and  good.'  We 
surprised  Ihem,  the  man  and  the  boy,  in 
the  woods  diiwn  yonder,  but  the  man  got 
'       away.     Her  husband,  says  the  boy." 
And  he  made  a  grimace. 

"  He  will  come  back.  A  man 
whose  wife  is  beautiful  and  good 
does  not  leave  her  in  hands  like 
ours  without  an  effort  to  save  her." 
"  You  did  not  see  him  run.  And 
there  are  gentle  hands  among 
'ours'" — he  looked  at  hia  own, 
which  weie  white  and  soft — "  if 
she    would    but    trust    herself    to 

There  was  a  laugh  from  the 
animal  who  sprawled  at  our  feet 
with  words  which  made  me  bum, 
and  hope  that  the  cabin  door  might 
be  thick  or  that  she  might  not  be 
near  it. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  I  said 

to  de  Montfort,  "  perhaps  it  is  not 

to  the  husband  that  one  should  go 

for  the  best  valuation  of  a  woman 

who  is  good  and  beautiful.     But 

if  I    were  simply    her    friend,  my   blood 

should  be  at  her  service    in    a    pass    like 

this."     I  had  raised  my  voice  a  little,  and 

fancied  I  heard  a  stir  behind  the  door. 

Dc  Montfort  was  very  much  amused. 
"  I  )ut  old  friend  Kirby  turns  moralist 
and  talks  like  a  hook."  said  he ;  and  the 
comment  of  the  other  was  to  g.nther  himaelf 
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together  and  climb  to  the  upper  deck  out 
01  earshot. 

"  Have  you  tried  to  parley  with  her  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  You  might  as  well  try  to  parley  with 
Queen  Cleopatra." 

"  And  she  makes  no  sound  ?  " 
"  No  more  than  if  she  were  dead." 
My  heart  stopped  beating  as  I  remem- 
bered that  saying  of  hers  that  she  would 
never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  buccaneers. 
If  I  were  too  late.     .     .     . 
"  Let  me  trv,"  said  I. 
"No,  no,"  he  answered,    jumping    up. 
"  I    have  a  strange  superstition  that  you 
might  succeed — and  what  a  blow    to    my 
prestige  !     I  will  try  once  more  myself." 

I  laughed  excessively  at  his  gay  spiriti ; 
and  the  curious  thing  was  that  my  laughter 
ended  in  a  kind  of  shuddering ;  so  that  I 
was  glad  to  yield  him  the  door  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  and  go  softly  upstairs.  The 
man  was  leaning  on  the  bulwark,  his  back 
turned  to  me,  and  somehow  I  could  uk 
do  it  that  way.  So  I  spoke,  and  he  turned 
quickly,  not  having  heard  me  come.  What 
he  saw  in  my  face  I  know  not,  but  his. 
hand  went  to  the  pistol  at  his  belt,  and  in 
the  same  instant  I  pinned  him  to  the 
woodwork  with  my  cutlass.  I  felt  my 
hand  grow  wet  and  warm ;  his  great  body 
heaved,  leaned  gently  forward,  and  was 
still ;  and  letting  him  down  without  noise, 
I  left  him  there  and  went  downstairs. 

De  Montfort,  apparently  unaware  of  my 
absence,  was  still  at  the  door,  framing 
flowery  speeches.  The  cold  touch  of  my 
pistol  put  a  somewhat  sudden  stop  to  his 
eloquence. 

"  Lav  down  vour  arms,  de  Montfort,' 
said   I. 

He  looked  at  me  gravely.  "  What  is 
the  matter,  my  comrade  ?  "  said  he. 

I  had  no  dislike  for  him ;  there  were  far 
worse  men  in  the  Brotherhood ;  and  I  was 
sorry  to  put  such  treatment  upon  one  with 
whom  I  had  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  I  disarmed 
him  in  silence,  and,  with  my  pistol  still 
upon  him,  I  backed  to  the  cabin  door.  And 
there  I  stood  without  a  word,  daunted  by 
thought  of  what  might  be  behind  the 
panels,  until,   feeling  de    Montfort's   eye. 
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and  the  moments  fleeting,  I  called  to  the 
one  within  that  she  might  come  forth. 

There  was  a  low  cry  from  the  cabin ;  I 
heard  a  barricade  removed,  and  the  door 
opened.  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  look, 
but  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  de  Montfort 

"  I  am  going  to  place  this  lady  in 
safety,"  said  L  "  So  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, my  precautions  shall  go  no  further 
than  you  wish.  Give  me  your  word  of 
honour  that  you'll  make  no  attempt  to 
interrupt  or  follow  us,  and  I  shall  leave 
you  free;  if  you  cannot  do  that,  I  must 
bind  you." 

De  Montfort  answered  no  word ;  he 
stood  gazing  at  the  woman,  and  it  was  clear 
not  even  the  boy's  words  had  prepared  him 
for  what  he  saw.  Next  moment,  however, 
his  gay  humour  came  back,  and  with  a  deep 
bow  he  said :  "  My  faith,  comrade,  I  had 
no  ider.  how  the  matter  stood.  I  make 
you  my  compliment  upon  it,  and  my 
apologies.  Follow?  Interrupt?  No,  no ! 
There  will  be  the  deuce  to  pay,  but  I  give 
you  my  word  I  will  not  move  from  that 
chair  until  the  others  return." 

"  Come  with  us,"  I  said,  on  the  impulse, 
knowing  I  left  him  in  serious  danger. 

He  looked  again  at  the  woman,  and  then, 
with  a  comical  air  of  renunciation,  went 
and  sat  in  the  chair. 

I  had  helped  her  ashore  when  I  recol- 
lected something  and  turned  back. 
Having  found  what  I  wanted,  I  asked  de 
Montfort  if  they  had  Indians  aboard  the 
Wren. 

"  No  Indians,  but  something  as  bad.  We 
borrowed  them  of  an  abbot  on  the  last 
prize ;  a  pair  of  handsome  bloodhounds." 

I  said  to  mvself,  "If  I  do  not  find  the 
cliff  pretty  easily,  it  is  God  help  us." 

But  there  was  no  need  to  alarm  her ;  and 
we  went  in  silence  through  the  wood  for 
perhaps  half  an  hour.  Sometimes  Fhe 
was  so  near  to  me  that  I  could  feel  her 
warm  breath,  sometimes  she  touched  me ; 
whenever  I  could,  I  watched  the  move- 
ments of  her  lithe  body  among  the  leaves, 
and  the  blood  mounting  to  her  cheeks  with 
the  exercise.  She  showed  no  fatigue,  but 
I  thought  it  wiser  to  give  her  a  breathing 
space,  and  told  her,  in  the  pause,  the  great 
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fear  I  had  had  while  I  stood  at  tue  cabin 
door. 

"  I  had  not  given  up  hope/'  she  said,  and 
her  face  went  suddenly  crimson. 

"  Yet  the  case  was  desperate  at  one 
moment." 

"  Yes.  I  heard  them  when  they  found 
the  axe,  and  I  took  my  pistol  out." 

"  You  have  it  now  ?  " 

She  drew  it  forth,  a  small  thing,  won- 
derfully pretty,  jewelled  and  inlaid;  as  I 
turned  it  over  a  creep  went  down  my  back. 

"  This  toy  would  be  safer  in  my  pocket" 

"  You  may  keep  it." 

It  was  as  if  she  entrusted  her  soul  to 
me.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated,  then,  with 
a  shudder,  reached  it  back. 

"  Let  us  push  on,"  said  I.  *  If  nothing 
has  detained  the  Wren,  she  should  be 
almost  round  at  the  inlet.  We  should 
strike  the  stream  hereabouts." 

She  held  up  a  finger,  saying,  "  I  can 
hear  running  water." 

We  were  in  a  lull  of  a  howling  of  monkeys 
somewhere  near,  and  I,  too,  caught  the  low 
gurgle  I  had  been  listening  for.  At  the 
same  moment  we  heard  another  sound,  a 
subdued  crackle  not  far  behind  us. 

"  Somebody  is  following,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  tone. 

De  Montfort  ? 

"  Take  the  cutlass,"  I  whispered,  "  and 
cut  forward  with  as  much  noise  as  you  can 
make." 

"And  you?" 

"  I  shall  wait  for  him." 

"  There  may  be  more  than  one." 

"  I  am  in  command  here,"  I  said, 
sternly.     "  Take  the  cutlass." 

She  took  it  and  moved  forward,  while 
I  drew  aside  into  the  unbroken  herbage.  At 
first  I  heard  only  the  swish  and  crash  of 
the  cutlass,  but  presently  the  crackling 
began  again  behind,  and  came  nearer ;  until 
at  last  something  darkened  among  the 
green  and  a  figure  stood  clear — not  de 
Montfort's,  I  saw  at  once.  He  came 
abreast  of  me  and  paused,  listening;  and 
before  he  could  move  on  again,  I  sprang 
upon  him.  He  howled  like  a  wolf  as  he 
went  down.  When  I  got  my  knee  upon 
his  chest,  it  was  the  terrified  face  of  the 
Spaniard  that  I  saw. 


You  may  guess  I  got  off  him  pretty 
quickly,  and  waited  with  a  hand  upon  my 
pistol  while  he  rose ;  and,  as  we  confronted 
one  another,  breathing  hard,  I  observed 
that,  having  a  tendency  to  corpulence,  he 
had  a  certain  distinction  of  figure  and  air, 
and  must  once — not  long  ago — have  been 
handsome  and  courtly.  It  struck  me  with 
incongruity  that,  with  such  outer  graces, 
one  should  be  so  lacking  in  the  primitive 
quality  of  courage. 

"  I  trust  I  have  not  injured  you.  You 
should  have  announced  yourself  in  more 
open  fashion." 

He  bowed,  with  a  curious  smile,  and 
answered  in  good  English  that  he  had 
wished  to  be  sure  how  matters  were.  "  You 
are  not  of  these  others  ?  "  he  waved  a  hand 
toward  the  Anna. 

I  told  him,  no ;  I  had  been  a  spectator  of 
what  happened  on  the  Anna,  anc!  at  the 
right  moment  had  taken  upon  myself  to 
intervene. 

"  I  also  saw,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  But  I 
did  not  understand  very  well.  I  thought  the 
intervention  was  perhaps  a  trick  to  make 
open  the  door." 

"  You  saw,  you  were  near,  yet  you  made 
no  effort  to  save  her  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  the  moment  had  come." 

"  Did  you  see  the  killing  of  a  man  on 
the  upper  deck,  and  did  you  think  that 
was  part  of  the  trick  ?  " 

He  was  now  recovered  from  the  shock 
f»f  our  rencounter,  and  answered,  "  I  am  the 
best  judge  of  my  own  actions,  seiior.  You 
have  done  me  service ;  I  thank  you,  I 
honour  you.  I  would  not  insult  you  by 
speaking  of  other  payment.  And  now  you 
see  that  your  task  is  complete;  the  lady.'S 
ir,  the  best  of  hands — her  husband's."  And 
he  bowed. 

The  sound  of  the  cutlass  ahead  had 
ceased ;  I  noticed  all  at  once  that  she  had 
come  back  and  was  gazing  upon  her 
husband. 

"  I  did  not  think  my  task  was  quite 
complete,"  I  said,  "  but  you  have  the  best 
right  to  judge.     And  so,  good-bye." 

The  woman  sprang  forward.  "  No  !  ** 
she  said,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
Spanish.  "  This  gentleman  has  risked  his 
life,  he  has  stained  his  hand  with  blood, 
to  save   my  honour  and  yours,"  she  con- 
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eluded,  "  and  you  would  dismiss  him  with 
your  paltry  thanks.  Cannot  you  see  that 
for  all  our  sakes  it  is  best  we  should  keep 
together?  Is  the  danger  at  an  end?  If 
you  think  so,  hearken  to  that !  " 

It  was  the  faint  baying  of  a  dog. 

"  Mother  of  God,"  said  the  Spaniard, 
^*thev  have  bloodhounds." 

"  The  Wren  has  reached  the  inlet.  It 
is  time  to  move,"  said  I,  and  turned  away. 

At  this  the  Spaniard  broke  down.  "  For- 
give me,  senor.  I  have  not  been  generous, 
1  have  not  been  just.  If  you  will  honour 
us  with  your  company,  I  will  try  to  make 
amends." 

Again  the  melancholy  voice  of  the  dog, 
a  little  nearer  now.  It  sent  a  shiver 
through  the  Spaniard,  who,  dropping  the 
last  rag  of  dignity,  clutched  my  arm. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  senor." 

"Forward,  then,"  I  cried;  and  a  few 
minutes  later  we  entered  the  stream. 

VI. 

The  question,  when  we  reached  the  foot 
of  the  precipice,  was  how  to  get  the  woman 
up  to  the  ledge.  But  this  diflSculty  I  had 
long  ago  foreseen ;  and  imwinding  the 
rope,  for  which  I  had  turned  back  to  the 
Anna,  I  offered  it  to  the  Spaniard. 

He  gave  me  a  look  of  deep  mistrust,  and 
then  with  a  bow  yielded  precedence  to  me. 
I  need  not  sav  with  how  much  care  I 
drew  up  ic^f  precious  burden,  how  light  a 
task  it  seemed,  or  what  an  agony  I  was  in 
lest  the  Spaniard's  knots  should  give  way. 
Her  bright  eyes  and  flushed  smiling  face 
appeared,  and  I  took  her  for  one  moment 
in  my  arms,  and  lifted  her  clear  into  safety. 
Into  safety?  But  what  madness  had  the 
touch  of  her  infused  into  my  blood  ?  The 
rope  hung  empty  in  my  hand ;  the  baying 
of  the  dogs  floated  up,  incredibly  near.  I 
turned  to  her,  and  the  eves  that  met  mine 
were  those  of  a  child,  and  next  moment  the 
rope  had  gone  down. 

But  the  man  was  already  half-way  up, 
climbing  like  a  monkey ;  and  while  he  lay 
gasping  on  the  ledge,  I  looked  into  the 
cavern.  In  the  mouth  there  was  barely 
room  for  a  man  to  stand  upright;  but  it 
widened  at  once  into  a  vast  chamber  of 
darkness,  full  of  a  whispering  and  moan- 


ing from  the  hidden  sea.  Inside  here,  the 
mouth  showed  like  a  target. 

We  had  only  one  musket,  but  there  were 
three  pistols  among  us,  not  counting  the 
lady's  pretty  toy.  Of  ammunition  we  had 
only  three  rounds.  We  might  thank  our 
stars  we  had  nothing  to  defend  but  our 
lives  and  a  woman's  honour ;  if  it  had  been 
bullion  or  pieces  of  eight,  not  hell  could 
have  kept  the  buccaneers  out  of  the  cavern. 

The  dogs  had  been  for  some  time  mute, 
but  now  we  heard  a  long  doleful  howl,  and 
knew  they  had  come  to  the  water.  Human 
voices,  too,  could  be  distinguished;  the 
voice  of  Adams  above  all,  urging  and  (by 
the  tone)  cursing  the  dogs.  It  was  easy  to 
guess  what  would  happen,  and  I  was 
feeling  almost  annoyed  at  the  time  they 
took  to  think  about  it,  when  the  sounds  told 
us  that  they  had  uncoupled  the  dogs  and 
divided.  Adams  came  with  the  ascending 
party.  It  seemed  long  before  they  reached 
the  point  where  we  had  left  the  stream.  I 
thought  they  had  passed  it,  and  so  did  the 
Spaniard,  who  crouched  there  listening, 
white  to  the  lips.  But  there  came  a  couple 
of  eager  barks,  and  an  outbreak  of  ap- 
plause, deprecated  by  Adams  in  plainest 
terms ;  and  the  next  thing  was,  they  were 
at  the  precipice. 

'Twas  time  to  withdraw  into  the  cavern, 
whither  the  Spaniard  had  already  pulled 
his  wife,  and  where  I  found  him  on  his 
knees,  praying  with  singular  fervour,  his 
face  in  the  dimness  touched  with  pallor 
like  a  light.  It  was  a  moment  ere  I  made 
out  the  woman's  form,  quite  still  a  few 
feet  away.  Below,  the  dog  howled  as 
when  the  water  baffled  him;  and  his 
masters  were  not  long  in  comprehending. 

"Ahov  there   aloft!" 

Adams's  voice.  The  Spaniard  ceased 
praying. 

"  Give  up  the  woman  quietly,  put  your- 
self to  judgment  by  the  company,  and  we'll 
be  lenient  with  you." 

He  waited ;  then,  his  diplomacy  losing 
patience,  "  Come  down,  you  dog,  and  be 
damned  !  "  said  he ;  and  he  might  as  well 
have  said  it  at  first. 

They  talked  together  in  low  tones.  All 
at  once  a  rattle  of  musketry  ripped  the 
foliage  about  the  cavern's  mouth ;  and  m 
the  after  silence  a  few  leaves  rustled  down 
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to  them ;  while  the  Spaniard  got  quietly  to 
his  feet.  I  could  only  feel  grieved  at  so 
much  waste  of  good  ammunition.\  Not 
knowing  how  long  these  preliminaries 
might  go  on,  I  lay  down,  with  my  face  to 
the  entrance.  But  it  was  no  .design  of  the 
gentlemen  below  to  let  us  repose.  A  sound 
from  the  woman  made  me  sit  up  in  a 
hurry ;  she  was  pointing  to  a  movement 
among  the  creepers;  and,  crawling  to  the 
entrance,  I  heard  a  hard  breathing,  and  the 
scrape  of  a  boot  against  the  rock.  I  waited 
until  an  arm  was  flung  over  the  ledge; 
then,  not  wishing  to  waste  powder  or  to 
shed  blood  without  good  reason,  I  reached 
out  the  butt  of  my  musket  and  sent  the 
intruder  tumbling  down ;  and  if  he  broke 
a  limb  or  his  neck  at  the  bottom,  it  was 
no  affair  of  mine.  The  roar  which  came 
up  told  us  that  my  message  was  received 
and  interpreted ;  after  which  they  were 
quiet  for  so  long  that,  if  I  had  not  known 
my  old  brothers-in-arms,  I  might  have 
thought  the  assault  abandoned. 

I  was  warned  of  something  afoot  by  the 
scream  with  which  a  bird  flapped  from  the 
high  leafage  not  far  out,  and  a  gentle  stir 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  and  wondered 
whether,  in  strict  prudence,  I  should  not 
send  a  musket  ball  thither,  when  to  my 
surprise  a  new  movement  began  among  the 
near  creepers.  Someone  else  wished  to  try  a 
somersault.  Not  quite  at  ease,  I  kept  half 
an  eye  upon  the  further  spot,  until  a  hat 
coming  cautiously  level  with  the  ledge 
claimed  all  my  attention ;  and  I  reached 
and  struck  as  before. 

This  time  the  blow  fell  upon  an  empty 
hat  thrust  up  at  the  end  of  a  musket. 
Before  I  quite  understood  the  trick,  there 
was  a  flash  among  the  foliage  beyond,  and 
a  musket  ball  took  a  strip  of  skin  from 
my  cheek  and  the  tip  of  my  ear.  I  must 
own  to  a  qualm  of  sickness ;  nevertheless, 
I  brought  my  piece  to  bear  pretty  quickly 
upon  a  spot  somewhat  lower  than  where  I 
had  seen  the  flash,  in  case  the  marks- 
man should  crouch  or  descend  after 
the  shot.  And  indeed  the  report 
of  my  musket  was  instantly  followed  by  a 
horrible  long  scream,  and  something 
crashed  heavily  down  to  a  thud  and  abso- 
lute silence. 


I  touched  my  head,  feeling  stupefied  > 
and  my  hand  showed  a  glistening  stain. 
Something  like  a  sob  drew  me  quickly 
round ;  the  woman's  voice  asked  if  I  were 
hurt.  I  put  her  gently  aside  from  the 
dangerous  opening  and  crossed  to  her 
husband. 

"  We're  in  an  ugly  corner,"  said  I ;  "  the 
best  for  our  purpose  in  the  island,  never- 
theless. The  dogs  have  done  it.  I  want 
you  to  decide  whether  we  shall  continue 
here,  or  retreat  into  the  cavern  and  try  to* 
find  a  way  out." 

He  listened  in  silence,  and  when  he 
spoke,  I  found  a  great  change  in  the  man. 

"  Do  you  know  how  many  we  have 
against  us,  seiior?" 

"  There  would  be  forty  aboard  the  Wren. 
Say  half  of  them." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  chances  this 
way  ?  "  he  pointed  into  the  darkness. 

"  I  don't  half  like  them.  We  might  get 
out  upon  the  hill  somewhere;  but  it's  just 
as  likely  we  should  wander  into  some  blagk 
labyrinth  and  die  like  rats  in  a  trap.  Even 
it'  we  get  out,  there  is  one  thing  we  can 
never  escape — the  dogs."  A  pang-like 
terror  shot  through  me  to  think  that  what- 
ever we  did,  wherever  we  went,  these 
inhuman  things  would  be  stepping  invisibly 
behind  us,  drawing  our  destruction  after 
them. 

"  Vou  are  the  better  fitted  to  decide  in  this 
matter,  senor ;  you  are  a  soldier,  I  am  a 
man  of  trade.  If  you  think  it  best  to  hold 
our  post,  even  to  death,  I  am  ready  to 
help  you." 

I  grasped  his  hand  in  our  English 
fashion,  and  felt  no  longer  alone  in  the 
defence.  When  I  turned,  the  woman,  with 
strange  disregard  of  danger,  was  standing 
once  more  near  the  entrance,  gazing  sea- 
ward. I  followed  her  glance,  and  my 
heart  gave  a  great  bound,  for  there,  away 
off  the  south  shore,  was  a  vessel  beating  up 
toward  the  island. 

As  we  looked,  she  ran  up  the  Spanish 
colours;  an  armadilla,  j)r()bably  the  vessel 
Adams  had  sighted,  hovering  all  the  time 
not  far  away,  seeking  a  chance  or  courage 
in  attack  the  freebooter.  It  made  me 
laugh  to  think  that,  with  his  danger  so 
near,  Adams  should  split  up  his  men  and 
take  half  of  them  on  a  man-hunt  to  gratify 
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what  was  largely  a  private  spite.  But  it 
was  ever  the  way  of  the  buccaneers  to 
undervalue  their  foe;  and  if  they  were 
sometimes  cut  to  pieces  for  their  contempt, 
it  was  never  much  of  a  lesson  to  those  who 
came  after. 

She  was  hidden  from  the  Wren,  which 
rode  within  the  inlet,  deserted,  by  the  look 
of  her.  Those  who  should  have  been 
aboard  keeping  strict  watch  were  ransack- 
ing the  Anna,  and  drinking  the  drowned 
captain's  health  in  his  own  wines.  At  least, 
if  they  had  owned  an  ounce  of  brains 
among  them,  they  would  have  had  a  man 
at  the  Anna's  masthead,  whence  the  arma- 
dilla  could  have  been  seen  at  once. 

And,  to  do  them  justice,  the  thought  had 
scarce  entered  my  head  when  I  saw  one  of 
them  go  leisurely  up. 

"The  saints  have  heard,"  said  the 
Spaniard,  gazing  at  the  armadilla. 

That  might  be  true;  nevertheless,  while 
the  people  below  were  unaware  of  the 
interposition,  our  troubles  were  not  ended. 
Meanwhile,  their  silence  boded  no  good  for 
ts;  and  nothing  could  be  harder  than  to 
stand  here  inactive  in  the  atmosphere  of 
danger  or  death.  As  for  the  Spaniard,  his 
quiet  resolution  of  awhile  ago  had  been,  I 
tijink,  the  courage  of  despair.  The 
coming  of  the  armadilla  had  shaken  him, 
set  him  pacing  nervously ;  and  by  the 
movements  of  his  lips,  whenever  the  waning 
cuter  light  fell  on  them,  he  was  at  his 
pi  avers  again. 

In  truth  I  had  myself  allowed  the 
armadilla  too  large  a  share  of  my 
thoughts ;  so  that  the  next  movement  of  the 
buccaneers  was  almost  as  much  of  a 
surprise  as  they  designed.  We  were  first 
warned  bv  an  indeterminate  sound — a 
rustling,  a  palpitation  —  without  the 
cavern ;  and  I  knew  that  a  party  of  them 
had  quietly  gained  the  ledge.  I  started 
forward,  but  the  woman  clutched  my  arm, 
and  I  felt  her  tremble. 

Heaven  help  me,  yes,  I  had  forgotten 
the  trees;  and  I  had  scarce  time  to  hurry 
her  aside  and  take  mv  stand,  when  there 
was  an  exchange  of  signals  outside,  fol- 
lowed at  once  by  a  volley  of  musketry  from 
the  trees.  While  the  reverberations  still 
thundered  in  the  cavern,  a  faint  glimmer 
on  the  wall  opposite  to  me  suddenly  spread 


out,  a  bundle  of  blazing  herbage  was  flung 
into  the  cavern,  and  with  a  wild  shout  the 
scaling  party  thronged  into  the  opening. 
Their  cursed  flambeau  flared  up  and 
seemed  to  light  the  cavern  like  day.  I 
fired  both  my  pistols,  and  saw  one  of  them 
step  forward,  rigid,  and  then  fall  head- 
long ;  and  the  rest,  flickering  in  the  smoky 
light  like  things  of  an  ugly  dream,  ran 
forward,  firing  as  they  came.  One  may 
guess  that  the  blaze  was  not  so  bright  as  it 
appeared  to  us,  or  that  the  change  of  light 
perplexed  their  eyes ;  otherwise  we  two 
must  have  been  struck  down  at  once.  As 
it  was,  I  found  myself  struggling  with 
three  or  four  of  them.  One  received  my 
cutlass,  but  before  I  could  deliver  another 
cut,  a  blow  on  the  tempi e  from  a  flung 
pistol  sent  me  reeling  out  of  reach  of  a 
deathly  gleam  of  blades.  I  kept  my  feet, 
stupid  from  the  blow ;  and  they  came 
again,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  moment 
was  deepened  by  a  scream  from  the  other 
side  of  the  cavern.  Yet  the  scream  thrilled 
me  with  a  kind  of  intelligence,  and 
escaping  their  blades  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment, I  sprang  to  meet  them,  threw  my 
arms  about  the  two  foremost,  and  bore 
them  to  the  ground.     The  torch  died  out. 

The  whole  party  of  us  seemed  to  be 
down,  knotted  together,  straining,  sweating, 
and  cursing  in  the  dark.  If  any  had  his 
blade  loose  he  dared  not  strike.  And  then 
into  the  tumult  came  a  crv  from  without, 
a  spreading  cry ;  and  de  Montfort's  voice 
rang  in  the  cavern :  "  Cochons,  cochons  1 
it  is  the  armadilla." 

The  wrestlers  got  to  their  feet ;  I  rolled 
away  into  the  dark.  From  afar  came  a 
booming  of  guns.  The  next  thing  I  knew 
was  that  the  buccaneers  had  gone. 

VII. 
The  cavern  seemed  strangely  empty  and 
quiet.  I  was  cut  in  several  places,  and 
lost  blood ;  my  head  throbbed  and  sang, 
and  the  light  of  the  opening  wavered  be- 
fore my  eyes.  As  I  groped  thither  for  a 
mouthful  of  air  I  stumbled  over  something, 
and  saw  the  dead  fare  of  the  man  who  had 
first  entered  the  cavern,  looking  up  at  me 
with  a  curious  friendly  smile.  I  thrust 
him  aside,  with  a  drunken  admiration  of 
his  cheerfulness  under  such  circumstances^ 
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and  dropped  down  all  in  a  heap  just  within 
the  opening. 

And  I  thought  my  sister  came  with  a 
silken  rustle,  weeping  softly,  and  chafed 
my  hands,  and  called  to  me.  I  lay  and 
listened,  not  desiring  to  respond,  until  with 
a  low  cry  she  stooped  and  kissed  my  brow 
and  then  my  lips;  and,  my  face  tingling 
with  the  moist  warm  touch,  I  was  awake 
once  more  in  the  cool  dark  cavern. 

Someone  stood  near,  half  bending  to  me, 
half  withdrawn ;  and  as  I  got  up  I  heard 
a  long  sigh  of  relief  that  was  half  a 
shudder.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
form;  and  it  was  as  good  as  medicine  to 
see  her  there.     She  was  alone. 

"Are  you  better?"  she  asked.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  her  face  clearly ;  I  thought 
by  her  voice  she  had  been  weeping.  I  had 
to  lean  against  a  corner  of  the  entrance,  as 
I  said : 

"It  was  nothing.  When  pistols  are 
thrown  about  so  carelessly,  someone  is 
bound  to  be  hurt — a  foolish  practice. 
Where  " — ^but  I  could  not  put  it  that  way. 
"Are  we  only   two?" 

"  My  husband  is  gone." 

"  Gone  ?  " 

She  pointed  into  the  interior  darkness. 

"  When  the  buccaneers  broke  in.  But 
he  called  to  me  to  follow.  And  I  ran, 
when  their  hands  were  almost  upon  me. 
Then  the  cry  of  the  armadilla  was  raised, 
and  I  saw  them  crowd  out,  and  came  back. 

.  .  .  He  would  think  to  find  a  way 
out,  to  gain  help  from  the  armadilla,  and 
return  for  us.  .  .  .  The  case  looked 
so  hopeless." 

She  said  it  so  pitifully  that  I  must  needs 
answer.  "  It  looked  desperate  indeed.  I 
trust  he  has  got  out."  Taking  a  few  steps 
into  the  gloom,  I  called  him,  and  listened, 
and  called  again ;  and  the  place  rang  with 
hollow  echoes,  but  gave  back  no  reply. 

Through  the  opening,  my  eyes  were  met 
by  a  flashing  of  stars,  and  my  ears  by  a 
thunder  of  guns.  Westward  a  low  line  of 
fire  burned  along  the  margin  of  the  world, 
and  smouldered  out  even  as  I  gazed.  The 
island  lay  without  feature  in  the  dusk ;  so 
that  the  inlet  and  its  neighbourhood  were 
merely  matter  of  conjecture  for  the  eye. 
But  I  judged  by  the  red  flashes  that  the 
Wren  still  lay  within  the  inlet ;  and  that  the 


armadilla,  as  near  the  mouth  as  her  ton- 
nage allowed,  held  the  buccaneer  neatly 
in  a  trap,  from  which  it  would  take  more 
than  Tom  Adams's  ingenuity  to  extricate 
her.  For  the  present,  then,  we  had  to 
fear  no  further  molestation.  As  I  stepped 
out  upon  the  ledge,  the  woman  following, 
we  heard  the  sea  murmuring  into  the  ear 
of  night.  It  seemed  strange  :  the  struggle 
with  the  buccaneers  was  still  clashing  in 
the  chamber  of  mv  brain,  the  flare  of  the 
flambeau  was  in  my  eyes,  yet  here  was  the 
whole  thing  sunk  to  remote  red  flashes,  a 
deep  peace  of  stars  and  the  soft  night  lay 
about  me,  and  the  one,  for  whom  I  had 
fought  stood  by  my  side,  unharmed. 

The  eye  of  day  had  barely  closed  when 
the  Wren's  cannonading  died  away.  It 
was  kept  up  for  some  time  longer  by  the 
armadilla,  who  had  more  ammunition  to 
throw  away ;  but  at  last  she,  too,  fell  quiet. 
Now  and  again  the  forest  cried  out  in  its 
sleep.  But  for  that  one  would  have  said 
that  nothing  existed  save  the  night  and  the 
sea  and  us  two. 

I  said  to  her :  "  We  can  do  no  better  than 
stay  up  here  for  the  night.  The  difference 
between  the  two  vessels  yonder  will  be 
settled  soon  after  daybreak,  and  it  should 
go  hard  with  the  buccaneer.  If  you 
choose,  I  can  bring  up  leaves  and  branches 
for  a  couch  for  you  within  the  cavern.  I 
will  stay  here  and  watch. 

"  The  cavern  has  an  occupant,"  she  said. 

"  I  had  forgotten.  But  he  will  not 
object  if  I  remove  him." 

"  Poor  fellow,  let  him  rest.  I  will  stay 
here,  too." 

"  You  are  not  afraid  ?  " 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  me. 

"  No,  I  am  not  afraid." 

Thereafter  she  was  silent,  and  sat  for 
long  without  a  stir  beyond  the  quiet  motion 
of  her  bosom.  I  would  not  disturb  her; 
and,  half  closing  my  eyes,  I  watched 
the  stars,  and  let  the  sense  of  her  presence 
steal  over  me  like  a  gentle  intoxication.  All 
the  while  my  mind  would  have  run 
feverishly  questioning  the  cavern.  What 
lay  through  the  gloom  there?  Was  there 
an  outlet,  or  hidden  pools,  or  black 
abysses?  The  inner  disturbance  which 
threw  up  these  questions  like  puffs  of 
smoke  was  compounded  of  hope  and  dread 
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and  shame;  and  I  turned  resolutely  away 
from  it.  The  morrow  would  show ;  for 
to-night  she  was  mine,  and  although  in 
honour  I  would  not  touch  her  with  the  tip 
of  my  finger,  yet  through  long  hours  to 
dawn  she  would  be  breathing  by  me,  and 
that  seemed  enough. 

I  know  not  if  I  slept,  but  I  was  suddenly, 
about  midnight,  very  wide  awake,  with  all 
my  senses  on  the  inlet.  A  long  moment  of 
suspense  was  broken  by  a  single  human 
voice,  frail  at  that  distance  but  clear ;  and 
then,  with  a  red  blaze  where  the  armadilla 
lay,  a  full  broadside  shook  the  night.  The 
quiver  of  it  died  into  deep  stillness.  And 
that  was  all. 

It  sounded  like  a  false  alarm  of  the 
Spaniards.  But  when  daybreak  came, 
heralded  by  a  great  screeching  and  clamour 
in  the  forest,  it  showed  better  reason  for 
alarm  than  even  the  Spaniards  suspected. 
The  Wren  was  gone. 

Her  loss  was  discovered  at  once  aboard 
the  armadilla,  and  there  was  much  running 
about  and  climbing  to  the  masthead.  But 
a  fair  breeze  was  blowing  south,  the  sea 
was  clear  of  craft  to  the  horizon ;  and  I 
could  not  help  a  lift  of  pride  to  see  how 
cleanly  the  thing  had  been  done.  There 
were  many  aboard  the  Wren  who  would 
have  preferred,  I  knew,  to  sail  out  boldly 
and  attack ;  but  on  the  whole  I  considered 
it  no  disgrace  that  the  prudent  spirits  had 
prevailed.  The  armadilla  was  too  strong 
for  the  little  vessel. 

My  companion  was  upon  her  feet,  gazing 
too;  and  it  went  to  my  heart  to  see  how 
pale  the  night's  vigil  had  left  her. 

"  The  dawn  has  come/'  I  said,  to  comfort 
her,  "  and  the  field  is  with  your  people. 
Your  troubles  are  nearly  at  an  end." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  said,  and  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

I  turned  away,  not  liking  what  I  saw. 
It  was  a  fair  morning,  fair;  a  few  stars 
still  glimmered  beyond  the  spreading  rim 
of  dawn ;  the  sea  awoke  with  a  tremor  to 
the  touch  of  day ;  but  it  brought  no  joy  to 
me.  Something  surged  within  me  like  a 
rising  tide,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  my  mind  above  the  sensation  and 
fixed  on  what  remained  to  be  done. 

I  brought  my  musket  forth,  wondering 
if  a  shot  could  be  heard  so  far ;  but  before 


I  could  fire  I  saw  a  figure  running  at  full 
speed  along  the  beach  toward  the  arma- 
dilla. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  I  asked,  for  my  eyes 
went  dim. 

It  seemed  long  before  she  answered,  "It 
is  my  husband." 

He  ran  until  the  water  was  about  him, 
and  stood  waving  his  arms.  He  was  seen 
at  once  from  the  ship,  and  when  a  boat 
put  forth  he  began  to  move  this  way  and 
that  in  the  shallow  water,  v/ith  clasped 
hands  raised  above  his  head.  As  the  boat 
drew  near,  terror  of  the  deep  water  fell 
away  from  him,  and  he  waded  forward 
like  a  man  in  dread  lest  the  boat  should 
fall  to  pieces  if  she  touched  the  island. 
The  water  was  up  to  his  neck  when  they 
reached  him.  We  saw  him  drawn  into 
the  boat  like  a  dead  man,  and  then  we 
saw  him  no  more. 

What  terror  haunted  those  unknown  cor- 
ridors of  the  cavern  ? 

There  was  no  need  to  fire  the  musket. 
The  boat  would  return. 

I  lowered  her  down  the  precipice.  As  I 
turned  to  follow,  my  eye  was  held  by 
something  dim  and  pale  in  the  black  mouth 
behind.  It  was  the  face  of  the  brave 
fellow  I  had  shot.  I  felt  no  fear,  or  re- 
pulsion, or  remorse ;  only  I  hoped  he  bore 
no  grudge  against  me;  and  so  left  him  to 
his  long  sleep. 

After  so  much  trafliic,  a  clear  path  was 
tiodden  to  the  stream.  We  followed  the 
water  for  about  an  hour,  until  the  shores 
v/idened  and  grew  sandy,  and  the  sea  made 
gleaming  rifts  among  the  foliage ;  and  at 
last  a  turn  gave  us  the  lull  ocean  and  the 
armadilla. 

"I  may  not  show  myself  on  the  open 
beach,"  said  I. 

"  Vou  do  not  intend  to  stay  on  the 
island  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  safer  place  for  me  than  the 
armadilla." 

"  ^ly  husband  would  ensure  your  safety  ; 
in  mere  justice  he  would  do  that." 

"It  is  better  I  should  stay." 

"  You  may  be  here  for  vears." 

"  I  will  try  to  be  patient." 

She  hung  her  head  ;  she  was  breathing 
more  quickly,  and  a  flush  crept  into  her 
cheeks. 
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■'  I  one  >ou  so  much,"  she  said.  "  It  is 
like  ingratitude  to  Iea\e  you  here." 

"  It  is  the  greatest  kindness  to  me  that 
we  should  separate  here — now.  Not 
because  of  the  Inquisition,  or  a  slow  death 
in  seme  foul  corner  of  a  Spanish  fortress, 
whidi  I  think  the  armadiila  would  lead  me 
to,  in  spile  of  your  goodwill.  For  years  I 
have  led  an  evil  life;  I  do  not  feci  fit  to 
walk  upon  the  same  ground  with  you;  and 
for  every  reason,  I  should  be  silent.     But 

have  changed  the  look  of  life  and  the 
world  for  me.  The  boat  will  be  here  soon ; 
we  shall  never  meet  again  on  this  side  of 
the  grave ;  and  when  I  say  it  is  better  so, 
I  only  say  in  other  words  that  I  love  you," 

Her  face  became  bloodless;  she  fixed 
her  great  eyes  upon  me  in  appeal,  some- 
thing trembled  on  her  lips,  but  she  was 
silent. 

"  You  think  I  had  no  right  to  tell  you 
this.  Well,  it  is  done.  And  here  is  the 
boat." 

As  she  turned  and  looked  at  the  boat, 
moving  like  a  spider  on  the  blue  fnce  of 
the  sea,  her  body  was  smitten  with  a  brief 
and  violent  shudder. 

There  was  a  breaking  and  rushing  within 
me,  and  a  blindness  came  over  my  eyes. 
Next  moment  I  had  sprung  upon  her,  and 
she  was  in  my  arms,  where  she  lay  white 
and  quiet,  with  closed  eyes;  and  I  kissed 
her  lips  again  and  again,  and  heard  her 
murmuring  "  My  hero." 

"  It  is  not  right.  You  cannot  go  to  that 
mockery  of  a  man.  My  God,  I  could  have 
killed  him  with  my  bare  hands.  Vour  life 
belongs  to  me — I  staked  my  own  for  it ;  you 
are  mine,  mine.  You  will  stay  with  me. 
Let  the  armadiila  go ;  let  us  hide  from  the 
boat.  Don't  you  see,  my  love — he  will 
think  you  are  dead,  or  gone  with  the 
buccaneers.     I  will  work  for  you^-oh,  very 


hard.  I  will  hunt  and  fish.  This  island 
shall  be  our  kingdom,  love.  Ah,  stay  with 
me,  my  own  love.     You  are  mine." 

An  inarticulate  sound  of  agony  welled 
from  her  bosom ;  she  broke  away  from  me 
and  stood  trembling,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  bright  eyes.  "  You  are  mad  T"  she 
said.  "  And  I  am  mad.  Oh,  God,  help 
me  !  I  thought  you  would  be  strong.  You 
should  have  been  my  strength  at  this 
moment." 

I  dropped  upon  my  knees.  "  I  have 
only  one  strength  now.  It  is  my  love  for 
you." 

She  stood  looking  down  at  me,  and 
things  moved  slowly  in  those  eyes  of  hers, 
and  she  smiled. 

"  Yet  you  have  been  strong,"  she  said, 
ai,fily,  ■'  and  good.  And  it  fs  a  great  love; 
and  I  love  you,  too.  And  because  we  love 
each  other  so,  we  cannot  do  this  thing." 

I  could  only  say  "  Stay  with  me,"  and 
hold  out  my  hands. 

She  shook  her  head,  with  a  look  of 
infinite  sadness.  "  The  boat  is  here,"  she 
said,  "  r.nd  because  of  mv  love  and  honour 
for  you,  I  must  go.     Good-bye." 

I  bowed  my  head  over  a  breaking  heart, 
and  she  went.  My  eyes  would  not  leave 
the  spot  where  she  had  stood.  It  was  a 
throbbing  in  the  bruise  upon  my  temple 
that  roused  me  from  stupor,  quickened  me 
to  my  loss.  I  sprang  up  with  a  curse  and 
ran  towards  the  beach.  The  boat  was  mid- 
way to  the  armadiila.  My  musket — I 
could  pick  off  the  steersman  there :  That 
would  brii-j  them  back  to  kill  me,  and  it 
would  bring  her.  But  my  musket  was  left 
behind.  I  struck  my  head  and  wept  at 
my  stupidity,  and  thereupon  a  great  weak- 
ness toolc  me,  and  I  sank  to  the  ground  in 
a  swoon. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  the  armadiila 
was  gone. 
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KIRRIEMUIR,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows,  is  an  important  manufactur- 
ing town  of  Forfarshire,  in  the  east  of 
Scotland,  striving  strenuously  to  make  a 
dot  for  itself  upon  the  map.  Yet  by  a 
freak  of  fate  the  town,  while  rapidly  ex- 
tending its  borders  and  acquiring  com- 
mercial importance,  is  fast  losing  its 
identity — and  even  its  name. 

Kirriemuir  until  within  the  last  eighteen 
years  or  so  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ventional destiny  of  any  ordinary  town, 
quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  existed 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  one  your.g 
dreamer  who  wandered  through  the  streets 
of  his  native  town  while  "the  past 
attended  him  like  a  cicerone  "  and  he  saw 
the  present  through  the  haze  of  his 
imagination. 

In  tSe  eyes  of  those  who  rubbed 
shoulders  with  J.  M.  Barrie  on  the  steep 
streets  of  Kirriemuir  he  was  probably 
"just  like  other 
folk."  There 
was  nothing  to 
show  that  he 
was  "  a  chiel 
amang  them 
takin'  notes ; " 
yet  in  his  pere- 
grinations he 
was  as  truly 
"  making  him- 
self" as  was 
S  tevenson 
while  rambling 
through  the 
Pent  I  and 
glens,  or  Bums 
while  plough- 
ing  the    fields 

of  Ayrshire,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott  while 
roaming  among  the  Liddesdale  peasantry 
in  search  of  old  Scots  ballads. 

The  most  remote  and  ordinary  events 
of  everyday  life  serve  to  kindle  the  flame 
cf  genius.  Where  a  commonplace  observer 


merely  saw  the  switch-back  streets  2nd 
dull  "closies"  of  Kirriemuir,  Barrie  dis- 
cerned Thrums  and  its  varied  annals.  In 
any  old  weaver  bending  his  back  under 
"  a  heavy  wob,"  Barrie  divined  the 
biography  of  Tammas  Haggart  and  tiw 
brethren  of  the  Auld  Lichts.  To  him  the 
murmur  of  a  loom  suggested  the  idylls  ot 
the  weavers'  craft,  and  in  the  passing 
glimpse  of  a  group  of  young  men  standing 
in  the  square  on  a  Saturday  night  he  read 
the  Thrums  chronicle  of  courtship.  Every 
face,  every  transient  gesture,  every  whim 
of  gait  became  material  for  his  art. 
'  Wearywarld  "  evolved  himself  out  of  a 
passing  policeman,  "  Jess "  sat  in  thi: 
chair  by  the  window  of  every  home  in  the 
town,  and  the  tripping  footfall  and  song- 
snatch  of  any  passing  girl  was  to  him  a 
talisman  which  revealed  the  bewitching 
'■  Egyptian "  Babbie  dancing  into  the 
heart  of  the  Little  Minister  among  the 
pines  of  Cad- 
dam  Wood. 

I  sus  p  e  c  t 
that  when 
Barrie  revisits 
his  native  town 
h  e  wanders 
through  it  a 
veritable  dual 
personality    of 


St, ' 


ot 


KURRIEMUIR. 


whether  he  is 
in  Kurriemuir 
or  in  Thrums. 
But  this,  I 
think,  is  cer- 
tain —  that 
readers  of  his  bonks  who  have 
viewed  the  locality  through  the  mystic 
light  of  the  classic  "  Window  in 
Thrums "  will  find  the  frank  common- 
placeness  of  Kirriemuir  not  a  little  dis- 
concerting.    That,  at  all  events,  was  the 
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THE  COMMONTX  :    LOOKING  UP  THE  PATH    TO   ONE   OF  THE   COTTAGES   CLAIMING 
THE  SEAL  "  WINDOW   IN  THBUMS." 


feeling  of  my  father  and  myself  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  to  J.  M.  Barrie's 
town.  We  were  disenchanted  almost 
immediately,  and  the  rain  which  began  to 
fall  as  if  it  meant  to  take  possession  of 
the  day  damped  our  enthusiasm,  and 
turned  our  photographic  impedimenta  into 
a  jest,  which  would  have  suited  the 
humour  of  "  Tammas  Haggart." 

We  agreed,  however,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  forget  Kirriemuir  and  remember 
only  Thrums.  This  lent  zest  to  our  enter- 
prise, but  it  was  a  difficult  task,  for 
Kirriemuir  heaved  itself  up  against  the 
grey  sky  in  terraces  of  sombre  red 
buildings,  whose  solid  ranks  were  but 
sparsely  pierced  by  a  meagre  steeple  or 
Iwo  and  by  more  numerous  factory  stalks, 
each  with  its  smoke-pennon  losing  itself 
in  the  mist  hanging  low  over  the  distant 
boundary  of  hills.  To  the  east  loomed  a 
grim  barrier  of  dark  cliffs,  half  hid  in 
herbage,  amid  which  were  faintly  visible 
the  deep  fissures  in  the  red  sand.stone 
quarries  "  out  of  which  Thrums  was  built." 
We  did  not  recognise  in  that  high-piled 
town  the  "handful  of  houses  jumbled 
together  in  a  cup  "  which  we  had  come  so 


far  to  see,  although  later,  from  another 
point  of  view,  we  found  suggestions  of  the 
ideal  town  of  the  novelist. 

The  town  Square,  which  appeals  so 
romantically  to  the  fancy  as  "  the  heart  of 
Thrums,"  looked  inhospitable  and  unin- 
viting through  the  slanting  rain.  A 
melancholy  dog  or  two ;  a  few  depressed 
shopkeepers  standing  at  their  doors ;  some 
carriers'  carts  waiting  at  the  inevitable 
rendezvous ;  and  some  hurrying  passengers 
intent  on  their  affairs,  looked  just  a  shade 
more  palpably  grey  than  the  atmosphere 
steadily  thickening  into  a  Scotch  mist.  To 
observe  the  few  passers-by  reminded  us  of 
Barrie's  description  of  "  Aaron  Latto,"  for 
all  were  like  that  "  little  silent  man  whose 
shoulders  were  almost  as  high  as  his  ears, 
as  if  he  had  been  caught  for  ever  in  a 
storm." 

While  we  stood  dripping  and  dubious, 
encumbered  with  cameras,  the  town  bell 
struck  the  hour  of  two,  and  almost  imme- 
diately the  Square  became  the  stage  of 
bustling  activity.  It  was  that  important 
event,  "  the  meal  hour,"  and  a  crowd  of 
workers  hurried  from  every  direction, 
advancing,  converging,  disappearing  in  the 
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rain  like  phantoms  in  a  demoniac  march 
of  toil.  These  swift  evolutions  were 
accompanied  by  a  hubbub  of  voices,  which 
sounded  harsh  and  unfamiliar  to  our  ears. 
Through  the  crowd  a  stream  of  chattering 
girls  wended  their  way,  holding  their 
utilitarian  skirts  of  unattractive  blue 
briskly  out  of  the  mud.  We  half  ruefully 
recognised  in  them  the  successors  of  the 
prototypes  of  Barrie's  "  rivulet  of  girls  '" — 
those  bra\'e  working  girls  of  the  homes 
in  Thrums  who  were  content  to  toil,  that 
"some  bare-footed  lad  might  be  sent  to 
college,  who  helped  to  hasten  the  Disrup- 
tion." 

In  a  temporary  lull  of  the  lain  we  made 
our  way  to  "  the  commonly  "  or  common, 
but  ere  we  had  well  commenced  to  climb 


The  poles  stood  bare  and  meaningless, 
bereft  of  the  gay  festoons  of  garments 
hung  out  to  dry,  which  was  the  ration 
d'etre  of  their  existence.  It  was  as  if  we 
had  got  behind  the  scenes  at  the  comedy 
of  the  weekly  washing-dav  of  the  good 
wives  of  Thrums. 

The  ascent  winds  past  a  lively  streamlet 
called  the  Gairie,  overhung  by  grey-green 
trees.  The  noise  of  the  stream  mingles 
plea.santly  witli  the  deep  drone  of 
m.ichinerv  from  the  mills  on  its  farther 
bank. 
The  c(^mmonty.  as  all  readers  of  "  The 
Courting  of  T'nowehead's  Bell"  will 
remember,  '  is  that  "  short  cut  through  a 
steep  ascent "  leading  to  the  farm- 
steading  of  T'nowehe.id,  w'hich  stands  in 
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the  steep  ascent  which  Jed  to  the  goal  of 
our  pilgrimage — that  white-washed  cottage 
on  the  height  in  which  Barrie  has  elected 
to  place  the  "  Window  in  Thrums  "—the 
rain  came  down  more  persistently  than 
ever.  However,  we  were  already  so 
thoroughly  drenched,  that  the  deluge  did 
not  dissuade  us  from  our  purpose.  The 
commonly  rose  before  us  opaquely  green. 
The  grassy  slope  seemed  to  huddle  before 
the  wet  wind  which  harassed  it,  and  each 
blade  was  powdered  with  superfluous 
moisture  till  it  gleamed  like  hoar-frost. 
As  we  climbed  the  path,  which  was  toii 
steep  for  the  rain  to  linger  on,  we  noted 
the  clothes-poles  dotted  at  intervals  all 
over  the  commonly,  at  various  grotesque 
angles,  according  to  the  "  lie  "  of  the  brae. 


a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  house 
of  the  "  Window  in  Thrums.'  It  was  up 
this  path  that  Sam4  Dickie  ran  when  he 
raced  Sanders  Klshioner  (who  had  taken 
the  longer  way  by  the  main  road  "  to  save 
his  boots ")  for  a  wife,  watched  breath- 
lessly hy  those  memiiers  of  tlie  Auld  Light 
Kirk  who  were  fortimate  enough  to  "  sit  in 
the  lafl  "  on  thai  memorable  Sabbath  day. 
The  commonly,  too,  was  the  scene  af 
the  muster  of  the  conf^regation  of  the  Auld 
Licht  Kirk  on  sujumer  Sabbath  com- 
munion days,  when  the  song  of  the  Gairie 
burn  jtiined  in  the  ^veavers'  psalm-singing 
and  lent  a  .'^fter  charm  to  the  trenchant 
voice  of  the  Little  Minister,  who  possessed 
"the  only  voice  which  c<iuld  he  heard  all 
over  the  commonty  at  a  lent-preaching." 
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We  obtained  a  photograph  of  the  rainy 
commonty,  although  the  scene  was  disap- 
pointing ;  yet,  on  looking  back  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  steep,  we,  for  the  first 
time,  glimpsed  hints  of  the  existence  of 
Barrie's  "  little  red  town." 

We  met  only  one  passenger  on  the  way 
— a  little  flaxen-haired  girl,  looking  lost 
beneath  a  big  umbrella,  descending  the 
sloppy  path  with  careful  steps  and 
carrying  a  pitcher,  to  which  was  slung  a 
gay  handkerchief  containing,  perhaps,  the 


of  the  "  Window  in  Thrums,"  Artist  to 
the  core,  Barrie  has  chosen  the  most 
salient  point  of  vantage  for  his  purpose  in 
all  Kirriemuir,  We  were  amused  to  dis- 
cover, from  the  garrulity  of  a  native,  that 
no  fewer  than  three  houses  claim  to  con- 
tain the  "  real  "  Window  in  Thrums.  We 
did  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  hyper- 
practica!  question^ — -which  was  the  "  real " 
Window  ?  It  was  sufficient  for  us  that 
Barrie's  artistic  perception  had  seized  upon 
and    idealised    the    most    picturesquely 
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meal  of  her  father  at  work  in  the  mill  at 
the  foot  of  the  commonty.  To  us  she 
walked,  as  in  a  vision,  in  the  invisible  foot- 
steps of  Barrie's  sweet  dream-child — that 
"little  girl  in  a  magenta  frock"  who 
wanders  through  his  books  and  ranks 
with  other  immortal  children  of  literature 
as  one  who  can  never  grow  old  and  who 
can  never  die. 

At  length  we  reached  the  cottage 
familiar  to  many  eyes  through  the  idealistic 
representation  of  William  Hole,  R.S.A., 
which  graces  the  cover  of  the  paper  edition 


situated  cottage  in  the  landscape.  Vet 
with  a  natural  curiosity  to  discover  how 
much  of  Thrums,  as  portrayed  in  his  book, 
could  be  seen,  we  ascended  the  ladder 
leading  to  the  trap-door  of  the  garret  con- 
taining the  window  in  the  artist's  drawing. 
We  craned  our  necks  to  note  the  features 
of  the  rain-blurred  panoramic  view  spread 
out  before  us,  with  a  whimsical  reflection 
that  it  was  probablv  more  than  Barrie 
himself  had  troubled  to  do;  and 
although  it  was  evident  that  the  author 
had.  in  the  words  of  the  occupant  of  the 
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cottage, "  mwed  things  up  a  bit,"  yet  it  was 
quite  possible  to  discern,  among  other  de- 
tails, the  gable  of  the  Auld  Licht  manse 
and  the  smoke  from  its  chimneys  far  down 
the  valley  among  the  trees. 

We  did  not  linger  long  in  the  musty 
garret,  but  retraced  our  steps  down  the 
commonty  in  search  of  the  second  claimant 
to  the  honour  of  being  the  "  real  "  window. 
We  found  it  in  the  "  Tenements  " — in  the 
house  in  which  the  novelist  was  bom.  As 
we  walked  towards  it  along  the  highway, 
the  rain  continued  to  fall  in  a  fine  mist 
which  effectually  blotted  out  the  terraced 
cemetery — that  "  highest  point  in  Thrums  " 
— revered  by  all  readers  of  Barrie's  books 
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we  were  emphatically  assured  by  a 
vigorous  old  dame  who  claimed,  in  pic- 
turesque language,  to  be  the  nurse  who 
had  "cradled  a'  the  Barries."  At  least 
we  believed  that  we  stood  under  the  sacied 
roof  which  had  housed  the  marvellous 
woman,  whose  unique  "  In  Memoriam  "  by 
her  gifted  son  is  a  world's  wonder. 

But  we  wiiiingly  entered  the  third 
house  claiming  the  honour  of  f>ossessing 
the  "  real  "  window  situated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Barrie's  birth- 
place. Here,  to  use  me  parlance  of  the 
children's  games,  we  found  ourselves 
"  hot."  The  woman  of  the  house  sincerely 
believed  that    the    storv    of    "Jess"    was 


I  WINDOW   IN 


because  it  guards  the  grave  of  "  Margaret 
Ogilvie." 

The  road  was  curiously  pink  in  colour, 
very  different  from  the  drab  monotony  of 
the  highways  of  Fife  to  which  our  eyes 
were  accustomed,  and  the  rain-pools  on  its 
surface  showed  an  irridescent  scum  which 
suggested  the  presence  of  oily  matter 
among  the  mud. 

There  was  little  in  Barrie's  birthplace 
or  in  its  surroundings  to  please  the  eye. 
We  could  readily  appreciate  the  artistic 
impulse  which  prompted  the  novelist  to 
make  this  "  real  "  window  a  convenient 
point  of  departure,  for  that  this  was  the 
house  of  the  classic  "  Window  in  Thrums  " 


largely  that  of  her  own  mother,  who  had 
sat,  an  invalid,  for  twenty  years  at  the  little 
window  looking  out  into  the  street,  where 
she  had  "  viewed  things  happv,  and  mourn- 
ful, and  terrible,"  like  Jess  from  the 
"  Window  in  Thrum."  She  told  us  a 
pathetic  story  of  the  staiT  made  famous  by 
the  novelist,  and  triumphantly  vindicated 
her  claim  by  adding  that  Barrie  had  that 
staff,  which  was  her  mother's  staff,  "  up  in 
Lunnon    wi'  him." 

Plainly  "  Jess  "  was  Margaret  Ogilvie 
in  a  mystery,  and  biith  represented  the  soul 
of  motherhood.  Again  we  admired 
Barrie's  consummate  skill  in  appropriation, 
for  the  staff  evidently  belonged  to  some- 
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body   else's   mother,   but    to  "Jess"   by 
divine  rigtit  of  art. 

And  thus  we  saw  the  three  rival 
claimants  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
"  Window  in  Thrums,"  but  we  feh  that  it 
would  require  the  ingenuity  of  an  Andrew 
Lang  to  unravel  what  bids  fair  in  the 
future  to  develop  into  the  mystery  of  the 
'■  real  "  window.  What  in  reality  is  it 
which   attracts    pilgrims    to    this 


anchorage  amid  life's  buffeting  storms. 
"  There  is  scarce  a  house  in  all  my  books," 
says  the  novelist  to  Margaret  Ogilvie, 
"  where  I  have  not  seen  you  bending 
over  the  fireplac  ^.  winding  up  the 
clock." 

We  continued  our  pilgrimage  towards 
"Tillyloss"  for  the  purpose  of  photo- 
graphing the  house  where  Tammas 
Haggart  lived  and  "became  a  humourist." 


shrine  ?  Is  it  not  that  Barrie  has  illumined 
that  lowly  window  with  a  light  which 
finds  an  answ.ring  ray  in  every  heart, 
although  none  but  he  has  been  gifted  to 
interpret  the  gleam?  He  has  sho\.n  us 
that  any  window  in  any  place  in  the  wide 
world  at  which  any  mother  sits  "viewing 
things  happy,  and  mournful,  and  terrible," 
can  be  your  "  Window  in  Thrums "  or 
mine.  It  is  the  shrine  of  mother-love,  the 
home  of  our  lost  youth,  our  heart's  safe 


Newton  Bank  is  the  everyday  name  of 
''  Tillyloss."  It  consists  of  three  tiers  or 
rows  of  houses,  approached  by  a  steep  and 
narrow  path  from  the  highway.  Behind 
are  the  gardens  which  Barrie  makes  the 
scene  of  the  drama  of  weaving  life. 

We  had  more  than  the  rain  to  contend 
against  while  photographing  the  place,  for 
the  mothers  of  "  Tillyloss "  seemed 
annious  to  drag  their  numerous  offspring 
into     the     picture.       As     in     "  Tammas 
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Haggart's  case,  il  was,  not  at  Che 
but  only  afterwards,  that  we  "  saw  the 
humour  of  it."  The  rain  lashed  down  the 
path  and  the  wind  sported  with  the 
camera  in  a  jocular  fashion  which  we  did 
not  then  appreciate,  chiefly  because  there 
was  no  enchantment  about  the  square  walls 
and  wet  outside  stair  of  Tammas 
Haggart's  house.  We  managed,  however, 
to  select  a  representative  group  of  Thrums' 
bairns  to  brighten  the  picture,  which  was 
secured  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  an  unseen 
mother  in  an  adjacent  "closie"  shrilled 
out  to  a  small  boy  in  charge  of  a  smaller 
sister  to  "  baud  Jeanie's  ribbon  doon  oot  o' 
the  wind  " — an  impossible  task,  which  we 
left  him  frantically  attempting  to  perform. 
Afterwards  we  visited  the  Auld  Licht 
manse,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  pretty 
avenue  eastward  from  Thrums.  We  were 
shown  the  tiny  study  where  the  Little 
Minister  prepared  his  "discourses,"  and 
the  parlour^that  mute  witness  of  many 
strange  scenes.  It  was  here  that  God 
stood  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  between  the 
minister's     mother     and     the    dour-faced 


ruling  elder    who  meant  to  tell   her  that 

the  stern  Auld  Lichts  had  "  washed  their 
hands "  of  her  son,  but  who,  relating  ;ne 
scene  to  his  cronies  afterwards,  was  fain 
to  confess,  "  Ay,  but  when  I  focht  to  bring 
oot  the  words  my  mouth  snecked  like  a 
box." 

It  was  this  prtrlour  also  that  witnessed 
the  strange  homo-c-.ming  of  the  Little 
Minister's  bride  on  the  night  of  the  "  Great 
Rain,"  after  the  marriage  had  been 
solemnised  "  over  the  tongs  "  by  the  gipsy 
king  in  Caddam  Wood. 

But  we  did  not  linger,  being  bent  on 
visiting  the  grave  of  Margaret  Ogilvie  J  and 
the  road  was  steep  and  the  rain  persistent. 
How  it  slanted  like  javelins  from  the 
clouds,  and  how  mirage-like  distant  Kirrie- 
muir advanced    and    retired   through   the 

While  we  stood  by  the  grave,  and  read 
the  chronicle  of  the  marble  stone,  which 
gleamed  whitely  through  the  green  gloom 
of  rain-swept  boughs,  we  remembered 
many  passages  in  that  amazing  literary 
monument    which  her  son  bad    raised   to 
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the  memory  of  "  Margaret  Ogilvie."  Who 
that  has  read  the  book  can  forget  the  pro- 
found impression  it  left  upon  the  mind? 
To  some  the  book  came  as  an  electric 
interpretation  of  a  feminine  soul;  others 
were  daunted  by  the  nude  power  of  it  and 
by  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  this 
author  had  accomplished  something 
perilously  akin  to 

"  Botanising  on  a   mother's  grave  " ; 
while  others,  again,  read  it  with  awe   as 
they  would  read  a  sacred  book  which  was 
above  all  criticism. 

Standing  by  her  grave  and  remembering 
her  son's  pen -port  rait  of  her,  the  thought 
suggested  itself  that,  but  for  the  author's 
extraordinary  affinity  to  his  mother  and 
her  haunting,  pervasive  possession  of  his 
mind,  Barrie  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  remained  a  largely  inarticulate 
artist.  He,  above  all  other  living  authors, 
seems  to  possess  a  dual  existence;  and 
whether  his  genius  is  strictly  his  own 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  his 
mother's  personality,  is  a  question  which 
may  be  left  to  the  psychologist  to  puzzle 
over.  Certain  it  is  that  Barrie  has  been 
enabled  to  express  himself  in  literature  in 
a  unique  and  unapproachable  fashion 
because  of  his  subtle  understanding  of  his 
mother's  nature.  It  is  "  uncanny  "  to  a 
degree.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  averred 
that  Margaret  Ogilvie  was  the  seer  and 
her  son  the  interpreter  of  her  vision ;  that 
she  was  the  thought  and  he  the  articulate 
word  of  the  printed  page — an  ideal  con- 
junction of  gifts  when  both  were 

"  of  imagination  all  compact." 

In  this  elusive  partnership  of  minds 
Barrie's  mother  seems  actually  to  be  the 
\,  predominant  partner ;  for  if  one  reads  his 
books,  as  a  book- lover  will,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  author  behind  his  story,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  reader  never  gets 
quite  face  to  face  with  him ;  he  has  only 
just  vanished,  and  perhaps  he  will  be 
found  over  the  next  page  !  But  in  the  ^ 
next  page,  and  the  next  again,  he  still 
baffles  the  quest  of  the  reader ;  while  his 
mother  reigns  palpably  in  his  books  be- 
cause she  is  the  powerful  influence  shaping 
his  mind.  "He  tries  to  keep  me  out  of 
his  books,"  says  the  mother-heroine  trium- 
phantly, "  but  he  canna  !  It  is  more  than 
he  can  do." 
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Of  course,  how  much  is  fact  and  how 
much  fiction  or,  rather,  imagination,  in  the 
revealing  book  of  "  Margaret  Ogilvie " 
only  Barrie  himself  can  tell,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  the  spirit  in  possession  is 
that  of  his  mother.  When  the  literary 
hero  of  that  story  reads  to  his  father  out 
of  his  latest  book,  the  father,  "  beguiled 
into  unwonted  revelation,"  says  musingly, 
"  That  lassie  in  your  book  is  very  natural. 
Some  of  the  ways  you  say  she  has ;  your 
mother  had  them  just  the  same.  Did  you 
ever  notice  what  an  extraordinary  woman 
your  mother  is  ?  "  And  the  same  hero,  in 
an  unforgettable  passage  which  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting,  says,  "  I  never  read 
any  of  my  last  book  to  her.  When  it  was 
finished  she  was  too  heavy  with  years  to 
follow  a  story.  To  me  this  was  as  if  my 
book  must  go  out  cold  into  the  world." 
(The  self-sacrificing  sister,  who  occupies 
the  background  of  Barrie's  books  and  is 
one  of  his  finest  creations,  divines  this.) 
"  On  a  day  about  three  weeks  before  my 
mother  died,  my  father  and  I  were  called 
softly  upstairs.  She  was  sitting  bolt  up- 
right in  her  old  chair  by  the  window  with 
a  manuscript  in  her  hands.  But  she  was 
looking  about  her  without  much  under- 
standing. *  Just  to  please  him,'  my  sister 
whispered.  And  then,  in  a  low,  trembling 
voice,  my  mother  began  to  read.  I  looked 
at  my  sister.  Tears  of  woe  were  stealing 
down  her  face.  Soon  the  reading  became 
very  slow,  and   stopped.     After  a  pause, 

*  There  was  something  you  were  to  say  to 
him,'  my  sister  reminded  her.       *  Luck  ! 
muttered    a    voice    as     from     the    dead.' 

*  Luck  ! '  and  the  old  smile  came  running 
to  her  face  like  a  lamplighter,  and  she  said 
to  me,  *I  am  ower  far  gone  to  read',  but 
Pm  thinking  Vm  in  it  again  T  " 

In  the  evening  the  rain  ceased,  and  we 
had  a  most  enjoyable  ramble  through  the 
Den  of  Kirriemuir,  where  we  came  quite 
unexpectedly  upon  the  "  Cuttle  Well," 
familiar  to  readers  of  Barrie's  books  as  the 
trysting-place  of  the  lovers  of  Thrums.  The 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  penetrated  through 
the  dense  foliage  and  fell  in  orangy  light 
upon  the  path  which  winds  by  the  side 
of  a  half -hidden  streamlet.  The  pretty 
glen  was,  as  Barrie  says,  "  so.  craftily 
hidden  away  in  a  fold  at  the  western  edge 
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of  Thrums,  that  when  within  a  stone's 
throw  you  may  give  up  the  search  for 
it  ...  In  shape  it  is  almost  a  semi, 
circle,  but  its  size  depends  upon  you  and 
the  maid." 

The  Cuttle  Well — ^which  seemed  once 
upon  a  time  to  hai-e  been  a  natural,  per- 
haps a  medicinal,  spring — was,  to  our  eyes, 
bereft  of  sylvan  grace  by  an  elaborate 
cairn  of  artificial  rock-work  which  sur- 
rounded it  and  which,  though  pretty  in 
a  meretricious  way,  rather  affronted  the 
simplicity  of  the  glen.  Moreover,  the 
spring  was  locked  with  an  aggressive  pad- 
lock and  ticketed  with  a  brass  label.  We 
again  reminded  ourselves  that  this  was  the 
Thrums'  trysting-piace  and  that  we  stood 
on  ground  made  classic  by  Barrie's  genius 
but  we  would  fain  have  honoured  Senti 
mental  Tommy's  Hogmanay  toast  in  a 
draught  from  the  Cuttle  Well.  "  Here's  a 
toast  that  we'll  drink  in  silence,"  said  he 
"  one  that  may  hae  sad  thochts  at  the  back 
of  it  for  some  of  us,  but  one,  my  friends 
that  keeps  the  hearts  o'  Thrums  folk  green 
and  ties  us  a'  thegither  like  as  it  were  wi 
twine.  It's  to  them,  wherever  they  ma\ 
be  this  nicht,  who  have  sat  as  lads  and 
lasses  at  the  Cuttle  Wei!." 

When  we  returned  through  the  dusk  to 
our  hotel,  the  ominous  tints  of  the  after 
glow  in  the  sky  presaged  more  rain.  Yet 
we  were  eager  to  see  the  Glen  of  Quharity 
which  lies  five  miles  from  Kirriemuir,  and 
we  arranged  to  be  conveyed  thither  in  the 
morning  in  a  "  machine  " — which  is  a  Scot 
ticism  for  any  nondescript  vehicle — driven 
by  a  local  Jehu  warranted  as  qualified  to 


point  out  to  us  "  all  Barrie's  bits  "  by  the 
way. 

Hoping  for  a  fair  morning  in  spite  of 
the  portentous  weather  signs,  we  retired 
just  as  the  town  bell  of  Thrums  "clanged 
its  last  word  to  the  night."  Alas,  the 
morning  brought  with  it  the  dreary  rain ! 
Our  project  was,  therefore,  most  un- 
willingly abandoned.  We  really  could  not 
face  another  drenching  day  of  pilgrimage, 
but  as  the  train  bore  us  homewards  we 
comforted  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
possibly  if  we  had  succeeded  in  visiting 
Glen  Quharity  we  should  have  found 
that 

"Although  'twas  fair 
'T would  be   another  Yarrow  '  " 

And  so  for  us  the  Dom  n  e  vaits  pup  I 
less  and  storm  stead  n  h  s  lonely  school 
house  n  the  glen  wh  I  ng  awa  the  t  me 
by  challeng  ng  h  s  r  ght  hand  to  a  game 
at  the  damb  od  aganst  h  left  for  us 
the  f  asc  nat  g  g  ps  Babb  e  fl  ts  s  nging 
th  ouj,h  the  1  sten  ng  woods  and  the  L  ttle 
M  n  ster —    Ulysses  unbound  and  w  th  no 

ax  n  h  s  ears  to  n  uffle  the  sjren  voice 
of  the  charmer — s  nds  beh  nd  a  tree 
spell  bound  b  the  song  of  h  s  fate  For 
us  00  Tomm  and  G  zel  s  be  eath  the 
odo  ous  p  nes  wh  le  she  e  ches  h  m  what 
true  lo  e  s  nd  for  u  hat  human  blast 
o  nd  Lauchlan  C  n  pbell  sends  his 
p  pes  sk  rl  ng  tb  ou^h  the  glen  n  a 
p  broch  so  loud  and  shr  II  tha  1  e  aghast 
Dom  n  e    w  II    once    mo  e    p      eh  mself 

V  onn  e  at  loup  ng  a  d  ke  o  ^e  o  it  of 
the  p  tl  of  the  fe    p  per  of  Glen  Quhanty 
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THE  Hawk-Moths  are  large  swiftly- 
flying  insects,  and  from  this  latter 
charaaeristic  is  derived  their  popular 
name,  for  as  regards  flight  they  hold 
amongst  insects  a  similar  place  to  that  of 
the  hawks  amongst  birds- 
Many  of  these  moths  have  a  long  pro- 
boscis, or  tubular  tongue,  which  is  often 
much  longer  than  their  bodies  and  can 
be  unrolled  and  stretchetl  out  to  the  deep 
recesses  of  flower  bltxjms,  thus  sipping  up 
their  contained  nectar,  while  the  moth 
remains  poised  on  rapidly  vibrating  wings 
at  a  distance  of  several  inches  from  tlie 
flower,  and  looks  much  like  a  suspended 
shadow  while  so  employed. 

The  Eyed  Hawk-Moth,  however,  pos- 
sesses only  a  short  honey-sucking  tube,  and 
ha]  a  heavier  flight,  and  is  therefore  both 
more  readily  seen  and  captured  than  some 
of  tbe  species,  as  it  flies  ai  dusk  around 
the  trees  on  which  the  female  insect 
deposits  her  eggs. 


Taking  night-flying  hawk-moths  while 
on  the  wing,  however,  is  rarely  a  profitable 
pastime.  A  much  more  satisfactory 
method  of  obtaining  these  insects  is,  in  the 
early  morning,  to  visit  the  trees  around 
which  they  are  suspected,  and  carefully 
examine  their  trunks,  where,  not  infre- 
quently, individuals  may  be  found  resting 
after  their  flight. 

The  colours  of  hawk-moths,  while  not 
being  so  gaudy  and  showy  as  some 
lepidoptera,  are  yet  often  very  beautiful, 
and  this  is  true  of  the  insect  we  are 
considering.  The  fore  wings  are  of  a  rose- 
tinged  grey,  heavily  shaded  with  wave- 
like umber  markings;  while  the  lower  or 
hmd  pair  of  wings  are  of  a  carmine  shade, 
each  possessing  a  large  eye-spot — hence 
the  name  "  Eyed  "  Hawk-Moth — grey  in 
the  centre  and  shaded  with  blue,  and 
finally  surrounded  with  black.  The  body 
is  coloured  like  the  fore-wings,  and  the 
whole  has  a  soft,  rich,  velvety  effect. 
I  no-! 
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days  after  they  are 
laid,  a  tiny  green 
caterpillar  with  a  pur- 
ple hoin  at  its  tail 
emerges  from  the  egg. 
At  Tirst,  naturally,  the 
caterpillar  is  very 
small  and  difficult  to 
observe,  and  it  has  a 
curious  habit  of  rest- 
ing at  full  length 
along  the  green  veins 
or  nervures  of  the 
under  sides  of  the 
leaves,     where,    by 


reason  of  sii 
colour  and 
the     veins. 


ilarity  of 
form  to 
the  tiny 
probably 
protected 


The   Eyed   Ha«k-Moth 
mired,  whether  it  he  a  " 
the  cabinet    of    the    colli 
example  seen  in   the  garden 
in   which    latter  situations 
frequently  found  ml  apple 
the  open    cnuntrv    thev    a 
partial  to  willows. 

Before  these 
and  rich  colour  effects  ran  be 
produced,  however,  some 
wonderful  transform; 
have  to  be  gone  through  ;  for 
this  moth,  which  we  now  see 
so  perfect  and  lovely  in  every 
respect,  was,  perhaps  only  a 
few  hours  before,  buried  be- 
neath the  soil. 

In  illustration  Fig.  i  is 
shown  the  first  stiige  in  the 
life  history  of  this  interest- 
ing insect.  A  hundred  or 
more  of  these  pale  green  eggs 
are  deposited  by  the  mother 
moth  about  the  stems  and 
leaf-stalks  of  the  trees  on 
which  the  larvK  feed,  about 
the  end  of  June  or  beginning 
of  July.       Some  nine  or  ten 


etfectiv 
from  their 
In  Fig.  2  I  have  made 
d  photograph  of  two  of 
these  tiny  larvse,  when 
three  days  old,  resting 
in  this  fashion  ;  they 
the  veins  of  (he  lower  half 


caterpillar  grows  rapidly 
ilts  its  skin  from  time  to 
big  for  it.  The  skin 
d  the    head,    the    horn/ 


FIG.  2.  CATtRI'ILLAr.-S  Ol'  1 
OAVS  OLD :  TWO  CAN 
VEINS  OF  THE   LOWF.K 


Iir.  V.M.U  TIAWK-MOTll  TIIKEE 
BE  SEEN  RESTING  ON  THE 
HALF   OF    THE    LARGE    LEAF. 
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disappears  and  they  become  of  a  yellowish 
or  brown  hue.  When  they  begin  to  change 
colour  in  this  way,  they  leave  the  food 
plant,  making  their  way  back  along  the 
branches  and  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
to  the  soil  below.  And  if  we  watch  the 
larva  when  it  reaches  the  ground,  we  shall 
get  a  hint  as  to  how  it  is  going  to  spend  the 
next  stage  in  its  life  history. 

For  a  time  it  crawls  about  over  the  rough 
soil,  pushing  in  its  head  here  and  there 
and  withdrawing  it  again  in  a  very  c 


head -covering  being  left  to  be  pushed  off 
perhaps  when  the  insect  has  freed  its  body 
of  its  integument,  which  it  does  by  a 
curious  muscular  movement,  pushing  the 
loose  skin  lower  and  lower  down  until  the 
horn  at  its  extremity  is  reached-  This 
horn  bends  down  as  the  skin  nears  it,  and 
then  suddenly  withdraws,  leaving  the  old 
■kin  in  a  little  heap  behind.  After 
mouldng  the  caterpillar  rests  for  a  while, 
and  then  becomes  ravenously  hungry,  and 
proceeds     diligently    to   work   upon    the 


:    OF  THE  EVED  F 


C-MOTH    18   DAYS   OLD. 


young  leaves,  which  disappear  with 
BJtonishing  rapidity. 

From  thirty  to  forty  days  after  their 
emergence  from  the  egg  the  caterpillars  are 
full-grown,  and  their  skin  then  presents  a 
rough,  wrinkled,  and  shagreened  appear- 
ance, coloured  green,  and  speckled  with 
white;  they  also  bear  seven  oblique  white 
■tripes  down  each  side  of  the  body.  Fig.  4 
■bows  three  full-grown  larvae  on  a  twig  of 
apple  tree. 

When  they  are  full-fed,  about  the  end 
of   August,  their    delicate    green    colour 


dissatisfied  manner.  Eventually  it  arrives  at 
some  soft  loose  earth  which  seems 
especially  attractive,  and  after  carefully 
surveying  a  small  area  at  this  spet  several 
times  over,  it  pushes  its  head  further  into 
the  soil  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  Then, 
just  as  we  are  expecting  it  to  withdraw 
again,  as  we  have  previously  seen  it  do,  we 
hnd  that,  instead,  it  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing beneath  the  soil.  Slowly  its  body 
winds  round,  sometimes  almost  corkscrew 
fashion,  gently  heaving  up  the  earth  as  it 
goes,   until    at    last    it     ha*    completely 
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disappeared  from  view.  Fig.  j  shows 
three  photographs  of  the  caterpillar 
entering  the  soil. 

At  this  stage  we  ha\'e  to  leave  it,  for 
we  cannot  follow  its  actions  further 
without  disturbing  it.  However,  if  we 
mark  the  spuC  and  return  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  later,  and  then  carefully  remove 
the  soil  to  one  side  of  the  marked  portion. 


skin  beneath,  such  as  has  always  appeared 
at  previous  moultings;  instead,  we  have 
the  h.irder  brown  shell  of  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis. 

Here  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
it  lies  thriiughout  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring,  safely   protected  against  cold  and 


birds,    and     other 
:s.     And  here,  too, 


above-ground 

re  eioked  its 


if  alt  has  gone 

well,  we  shall  find,  a  few 

wonderful  winj^s 

clothed    on    both     sides 

inches     below 

w  i  t  h      innu- 

the      surfare. 

^     merable      mi- 
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FIG.  4.       FULL-GHOWN   LARVA;  OF 

THE  EYED 

"-*"''-         treatment 

stead,     we 

MOTH. 

Vet  how  mar- 

liave  a  red  or 

v  e  ii  0  u  s  1  y 

brown,  glossy 
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dues 

Nature 
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creaiui 

ro  ran  use 

its  lovely  wings,  it  has  to 
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brenk 

ihnmgh   ii 

is  pupa  case,  or  chrysalis 

caterpillar,  we 

should  see   that  the  Litter 

sIr-I1.  .■ 

mil  then  e 

^en  considerable  force  and 

had  become    distorted   and  fontraried   in 
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ih   its    wav    throutth    the 

shape,  and  was 

.  resting  bark  iluwnwards  in 

coarse, 

,  rough    soil.     Nevertheless,  when  it 
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Kventually,   however,   its 

has  ,„ 
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tightened  skin  . 

can  stretch  no  more,  and  so 

but  \  e 

rv  riei-essa 

ry  laUmr.  and  issues  forth 

breaks,  and  the  final  larval  skin  is  cast  off. 

to  the 

world  al.r 

ive,  it  appears  perfect  and 

On  this  occasion,    there  is  no  new  creen 

nnWer 

nUhed. 

As     its    wings    dry    and 
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eipanf],  their  delicate  velvet-like  beauty — 
whidi  one  touch  from  our  fingers  can  so 
irreparably  damage — manifests  itself  with 
a  perfeaion  that  is  simply  astounding, 
considering  that  ihe  insect  has  so  recently 
pushed  its  way  through  three  or  four 
inches,  or  mori,  of  soil. 

On  the  moth  arriving  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  it,  for  a  time,  presents  any- 
thing but  a  handsome  appearance,  and 
looks  very  unlike  the  beautiful  insect 
which  it  eventually  becomes.  Its  wings 
are  saturated  with  moisture  and  cling 
limply  about  its  body  as  it  rushes  about  in 
a  very  hurried  fashion  to  find  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  develop  its  organs  of 
flight.  At  last  it  comes  to  the  base  of  a 
tree,  perhaps  the  same  on  which  it  fed  as 
a  hungry  caterpillar  and  down  the 
branches  and  trunk  of  which  it  descended 
to  the  soil,  and  at  once  it  commences  to 
Ciawl  up  the  rough  bark.  Upward  it 
goes,  at  a  good  pace,  until  it  arrives  at  a 
branch  or  other  projeaing  portion,  where 
it  can  suspend  itself  by  its  claws,  and 
expose  its  body  and  wings  to  the 
atmosphere  to  dry. 

]f  we  watch  it  closely,  we  shall  observe 
its  short  soft  wings  slowly  expand  and 
itifTen  out  until  they  become  rigid  and 
under  muscular  control.  And  then,  when 
th?y  have  reached  their  full  length,  the 
upper  and  more  brightly  coloured  surfaces 
are  closed  together,  and  the  moth  rests 
in  this  attitude  for  an  hour  or  more.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  after  a  little  pre- 
liminary flapping  of  its  wings,  it  suddenly 


^^ 


THE  PUPA  OR  CHRYSALIS  OF  THE  EYED 
HAWK-MOTH  IN  ITS  CHAMBER  IN  THE 
GaaUND. 


I'lG.  5.  THE  FULL-GROWN  CATER- 
PILLAR PUSHING  ITS  WAY  INTO 
THE  SOIL:  OBSERVE  THE  GRAD- 
UAL  DISAPPEARANCE. 


reverses  their  position,  revealing 
their  upper  and  handsomely 
coloured  surfaces.  It  has  then 
completed  its  metamorphoses,  and 
is  in  its  normal  resting  position. 

Later  on,  after  it  has  recovered 
from  the  labours  of  itsemergence, 
it  may  crawl  to  a  less  exposed 
situation,  and  there  rest  again  until 
nightfall,  when  with  a  silent  move- 
ment it  glides  into  the  air,  and  is 
gone  to  seek  its  mate. 


EDWARD  FREDERICK  BENSON 

By   F.   FRANKFORT  MCX)RE 


THE  one  fault  which  the  casual  callow 
critic  finds  impossible  to  forgive  is 
a  povers  not  being  what  its  author  never 
intended  it  to  be.  The  callow  critic 
picks  up  the  new  novel,  and  declares  at  the 
outset  of  his  slighting  notice  of  it — 
criticism  nowadays  is  slighting,  never 
slating,  as  it  used  to  be — ^that  he  is  disap- 
pointed with  it.  And  then  he  tells  the 
waiting  world  why ;  and  the  world  learns 
that  it  is  because  the  new  book  is  utterly 
different  from  its  predecessor,  which — 
but  this  is  by  the  way — ^the  same  critic 
treated  with  contumely,  but  which  the 
public  probably  bought  by  the  thousand. 
The  new  book  may  be  an  infinitely  better 
book  than  the  first — ^that  is  no  palliation 
of  the  offence  in  the  callow  eyes;  it  is 
different  from  the  first,  and  that  is  enough 
for  the  critic,  who  is  usually  not  only 
callow  but  shallow  as  well. 

But  every  work  of  fiction  has  other 
faults  in  addition  to  its  not  being  some- 
thing which  it  was  never  meant  to  be. 
There  are  faults  of  commission  as  well  as 
of  omission.  Thus,  if  a  novel  sets  out  to 
inculcate  what  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a 
great  principle  of  life  or  living,  Mr. 
Justice  Shallow  pronounces  its  sentence  : 
it  is  "  teachy  "  or  "  preachy."  On  the 
other  hand,  should  it  be  frankly  enter- 
taining, the  breathless  world  is  assured 
that  the  thing  is  all  froth,  and  the  reviewer, 
in  a  pained  way,  inquires  if  the  writer 
really  thinks  that  that  sort  of  thing  is 
literature.  If  an  eighteenth  century  story 
follows  a  twentieth  century  one,  the 
author  is  advised  to  stick  to  his  twentieth 
century  with  which  he  deals  so  admirably 
— the  same  critic  administered  a  careful 
snub  to  the  author's  last  modern  novel — 
and  not  alienate  his  admirers  by  treating 
of  a  period  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 
But  should  the  novel  be  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury one,  the  chirruping  fledgling  of  the 
callow  brood  becomes  guttural  in  his  grief 
that  the  author  had  failed  to  continue  his 
delightful  series  of  eighteenth  century 
studies. 


But  in  the  eyes  of  the  casual  reviewer 
of  novels — ^the  five-shillings-a-colunm  man 
(or  woman) — the  most  unforgivable  of  sins 
is  the  creation  of  a  sinner.  The  critic 
hisses  the  villain  as  soundly  as  the  old 
Surrey  audiences  were  wont  to  hiss  him 
when  the  actor  of  the  part  came  forward  to 
take  his  call.  "There  are  some  good 
points  in  the  book,  but  the  character  of 
Reginald  Gripper  is  most  detestable,"  I 
read  the  other  day  in  an  alleged  criticism 
of  a  novel.  Now  w^hy  the  fact  that 
Reginald  Gripper  was  the  detestable  per- 
son which  the  author  meant  him  to  be, 
should  not  be  accounted  among  the  good 
points  of  the  book  heaven  only  knows; 
but  somehow  the  critic  gets  it  into  his  (or 
her)  head  that  the  repugnance  of  one  of 
his  personages  reflects  seriously  upon  the 
author  himself,  and  he  hisses  the  book  for 
all  he  is  worth — and  more. 

I  mention  these  things  because  their 
truth  has  been  forced  upon  me  from  time 
to  time  in  reading  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  passed  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  F. 
Benson.  I  do  not  suggest  that  he  has 
been  very  badly  treated  by  the  critics,  but 
I  do  say  that  the  strong  points  of  many 
of  his  later  works  have  not  been  appre- 
ciated as  they  should  be  by  such  persons 
as  have  written  about  him.  He  has  been 
blamed  in  that  his  novels  are  not  of  a 
different  genre y  and  because  they  are  not 
exactly  on  the  lines  of  "  Dodo."  Now,  for 
my  own  part,  I  have  always  thought 
"  Dodo,"  the  novel  which  gave  Mr.  Benson 
his  promotion  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
fiction-mongers,  far  less  praiseworthy  than 
some  of  the  novels  that  followed  it.  It 
came  out  just  ten  years  ago,  I  think,  and 
it  was  greatly  talked  about.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  paragraphists,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  adepts  at  literary  locksmithship, 
to  provide  a  key  to  the  romance,  and 
ridiculous  as  their  efforts  were,  there  are 
still  some  people  in  the  provinces  who 
believe  that  the  erratic  heroine  was  taken 
from  life,  just  as  there  are  still  sapient 
ones  who  affirm  that  Diana  of  the  Cross- 
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ways  was  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton, 
and  that  Dickens  drew  Horace  Skimpole 
with  Leigh  Hunt  posing  for  the  character. 

But    for    that    matter    Sir    H.    C 11- 

B n   still  believes   that    Frankenstein 

was  the  monster,  and  not  the  maker  of  the 
monster.  At  any  rate,  the  "  key  "  was 
discussed  in  many  drawing  rooms,  and 
Dodo  was  pointed  out  to  strangers  in  the 
Park. 

The  character  was  drawn  with  such 
fearless  art,  and  appeared  so  lifelike,  that 
anyone  who  knew  anything  should  have 
known  that  it  was  not  taken  from  life. 
Dodo  was  a  type,  and  she  was  as  finished 
a  type  as  was  the  Princess  Irma  in  the 
greatest  German  novel  of  our  time.  Her 
vivacity,  her  vulgarity,  her  way  of  looking 
at  things,  and,  above  all,  her  way  of 
expressing  herself  showed  that  her  creator 
had  power,  observation,  imagination,  and 
feeling.  It  requires  a  true  artist  to  draw 
a  woman  who  is  genuinely  and  com- 
mendably  vulgar.  George  Gissing  was 
the  artist  who  saw  the  vulgar  and  nothing 
else  in  the  world,  and  dealt  with  it  with 
the  vigour  of  a  Hogarth ;  but  Thomas 
Hardy,  dealing  with  peasants  and  shop- 
keepers, scarcely  ever  sees  it.  It  is  be- 
cause Mr.  Benson  displayed  his  skill  in 
this  direction  in  his  portrait  of  Dodo  that, 
I  think,  he  must  be  accounted  a  true  artist. 

In  those  of  his  other  books  which  treat 
of  modem  society,  it  appears  to  me  that 
he  has  far  more  than  justified  the  accep- 
tance which  "  Dodo "  found  with  such 
readers  as  are  capable  of  discriminating 
between  the  doubtfully  good  and  the 
really  bad.  His  pictures  of  personages 
are  never  merely  silhouettes  of  society ; 
they  have  lines  and  lineaments,  they  have 
flesh  and  blood.  Of  course,  he  has  light- 
ness of  touch;  what  true  artist  has  not? 
But  this  virtue,  so  highly  esteemed  by 
readers,  is  referred  to  as  frivolity  by  the 
eartollers  of  the  unreadable — the  patrons 
of  the  putrid.  The  units  in  the  society 
with  which  Mr.  Benson  deals  are  given 
over  to  frivolity,  and  he  points  his  finger 
at  them,  and  shows  us  how  inane  they 
are.  The  man  who  moans  over  the  frivo- 
lities of  fashion  is  not  an  artist,  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  a  moralist,  and  moralists, 
the  history  of  the  world  has  shown  us, 
accomplish  little  in  comparison  with  what 


the  satirists  accomplish.     Cervantes  did  a 
far  greater  and  more  enduring  work  than 
it  was  given  to  Savonarola  to  do,  though 
the  former  was  a  jester,  and  the  latter  was 
beloved  by  George  Eliot.     The  satire  in 
"  The    Princess   Sophia  "  and  "  Mammon 
and  Ca"  is  all  the  more  effective  because 
of    its    lightness.      Each    book    contains 
scenes    that  could  be    depicted    only    by 
Mr.  Benson,  touches  of  character  that  he 
only  could  give  to  people  who  are  essen- 
tially silly  and  rejoicing  in  their  silliness. 
But  that  novel  of  his  which  I  think  must 
be  ranked  as  his  highest  achievement  is 
"  The  Luck  of  the  Vails."     Here  we  have 
a  book  which  has  little  in  common  with 
such  works  of  fiction  as  "  Dodo  "  and  the 
"  Princess  Sophia,"  but  which  has  ballast 
and  balance.     The  strong  plot  is  held  to- 
gether by  strong  characterisation,  and  the 
fact  that  a  reader  gets  nearly  half  through 
the  book  before  he  finds  out  that  the  villain 
is  a  villain,  shows,  I  maintain,  the  skill  of 
the  author,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  novel-reading  public  are  not  like  the 
theatre-going  public  in  their  insistence  that 
all  the  personages  of  a  story  shall  be  pro- 
vided  with  a  sort   of   motor-car  number, 
labelling  them  villains  or   heroes  in   the 
opening     scene.       Our    romance    writers 
adopt  this  plan  with  great  success,  and  I 
do  not  doubt    that  readers  find    it    con- 
venient.      I  must   acknowledge  that  the 
bland  Uncle  Francis  in  "  The  Luck  of  the 
Vails,"     took     me     in     through     several 
chapters;    but    that    only   added   to    my 
appreciation  of  his  success  in  taking  in 
all  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact.    A  more  admirably  drawn  character 
does  not  exist  in  contemporary  fiction,  and 
his  position  in  the  story,  his  constant  con- 
tact with  his  too  trustful  nephew,  is  one 
that  enables  him  to  be  seen  to  advantage. 
"  The  Luck  of  the  Vails  "  and  "  The  Vine- 
yard "     contain     the    true    elements    of 
romance,  and   readers  bless  the  name  of 
Mr.   Benson    for   having  worked   out  his 
romances    without   the    aid    of    a    single 
hackneyed  character,  or  a  single  strained 
situation.      As    for    his   "The    Book    of 
Months,"  I  like  it  too,  which  means  that  I 
like  Mr.  Benson  when  he  is  musing  as  well 
as  when  he  amuses. 

(Set  Bibliograpft^  on  page  422.) 
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THE  autumn  of  1870  was  not  a  time 
propitious  for  poets.  But  some  of 
the  few  Englishmen  who,  in  the  hush  of 
thrilled  suspense  that  fell  upon  Europe 
after  Sedan,  had  ears  for  verse,  were 
aware  of  a  little  burst  of  gay  fantastic 
music,  obviously  calculated  for  a  mood 
and  a  moment  that  had  gone  by,  like  those 
festive  fireworks  that  continued  to  blaze 
when  Sadi  Carnot  lay  dying.  But  the 
Paradise  of  Birds  was  less  irrelevant  than 
it  seemed.  The  distinguished  Oxford 
graduate  who  so  pleasantly  adapted 
Aristophanes  to  modern  life,  had,  like 
Aristophanes  himself,  serious  meanings 
behind  his  apparent  mirth.  The  new 
**  Cloud -cuckoodom,"  like  the  old,  was  a 
political  invective,  disguised  by  fancy  and 
winged  with  jest,  but  animated  and 
impelled  by  grave  patriotic  concern.  The 
fortunes  of  the  great  constitutional  party 
were  under  a  cloud,  and  to  an  ardent 
young  Conservative  the  situation  of 
England  herself  might  well  present  sinis- 
ter analogies  to  that  crisis  in  the  history 
of  Athens,  which  the  author  of  the  Birds 
had  sought  vainly  to  avert.  Democracy 
and  free  thought  were  everywhere  ram- 
pant ;  Huxley  and  Tyndall  were  openly 
preaching  atheism ;  Mr.  Swinburne  was 
chanting  melodious  hymns  to  the  imminent 
Republic;  and  an  immense  majority  had 
lately  placed  at  the  helm  of  Government  a 
great  Liberal  statesman,  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  reform  full  of  menace  to  every 
established  interest. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  lyric  overture 
of  Mr.  Courthope's  strenuous  scholarly 
career  because  it  was,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, a  true  overture,  preluding  all  the 
essential  themes  and  motives  of  his  subse- 
quent achievement,  and  not  merely  a  sally 
of  brilliant  fancv  thenceforth  curbed.  He 
has  changed  his  weapons  and  his  proce- 
dure, and  narrowed,  but  not  shifted,  his 
ground.  He  has  assailed  Liberalism 
mainly  in  Poetry,  but  as  critic,  historian, 
professor,  not  as  poet.  Yet  he  has  never 
been  a  mere  partisan.       The  large  circle 


who  applauded  his  principles  were  often 
puzzled  by  his  methods.  He  has  gone  his 
own  way,  and  won  assent  less  by  any  per- 
suasive appeal  than  by  the  impressiveness 
which  belongs  to  conviction  and  character. 
His  criticism,  harsh  and  unimaginative  as 
it  often  seems,  derives  its  force  ultimately 
from  certain  profound  admirations,  some 
of  which  he  has  had  to  vindicate  against 
the  world's  faint  praise.  His  iconoclasm 
has  been  an  incident  in  the  defence  of 
neglected  shrines.  To  one  shrine  in  par- 
ticular, which  suffered  rather  from  faint 
praise  than  from  neglect,  his  services  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  fortunate 
chance  which  made  the  exposition  of  the 
great  Augustan,  who  reflected  more  exactly 
than  any  other  English  poet  his  own 
literary  ideals,  Mr.  Courthope's  first 
important  literary  task.  Early  in  the 
seventies  he  took  over  the  unfinished 
edition  of  Pope,  which  Whitwell  El  win 
had  abandoned  in  disgust.  His  portion  of 
this  monumental  work  falls  not  a  whit 
behind  his  predecessor's  in  scholarship 
and  learning,  and  it  has  all  the  advantages 
which  come  of  complete  intellectual 
sympathy  between  editor  and  poet.  No 
one  has  more  happily  explained  Pope's 
ideal  of  style.  Correctness  was,  at  no  time 
in  the  century  which  witnessed  the  magni- 
ficent audacities  of  Shelley  and  Byron, 
a  very  inspiring  watchword  for  poets.  It 
meant,  or  seemed  to  mean,  the  insipid  uni- 
formity of  a  Pye  or  a  Whitehead.  Mr. 
Courthope  admirably  set  forth  the  ener- 
getic concision,  the  perfect  adequacy  of 
speech  to  thought,  which  it  implied  for 
Pope,  and  in  which  he  was  so  supreme  a 
master.  In  the  little  volume  called  "  The 
Liberal  Movement  in  English  Literature  " 
(1885),  he  expounded  at  some  length  his 
own  critical  faith.  Originally  published 
as  five  articles  in  the  "  National  Review," 
this  lively  survey  of  the  main  currents  of 
our  modern  literature  inevitably  wore 
somewhat  the  air  of  a  party  manifesto. 
The  writer's  own  political  animus  was  un- 
disguised.    Yet  his  positions,    if   largely 
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determined  by  political  principles,  were  not 
altogether  acceptable  to  lettered  persons  of 
either  party.  Literary  Conservatives  were 
not  prepared  to  surrender  the  creative 
Romanticism  which  had  transformed  the 
poetry  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  by 
labelling  it  "the  Liberal  movement." 
Literary  Liberals  were  equally  indisposed 
to  admit  that  the  lonely  chant  of  Words- 
worth or  Shelley,  or  the  trumpet  call  of 
*'  Sartor,"  were  utterances  of  mere  indivi- 
dualism, without  relation  to  the  national 
life.  And  students  of  literary  history, 
apart  from  politics,  pointed  to  the  oddity 
of  associating  with  a  term  redolent  of 
modern  industrialism,  of  Mill  and  Cobden, 
cotton-spinning  and  free  trade,  a  poetry 
like  that  of  Keats,  steeped  in  the  magic 
and  the  fragrance  of  old-world  romance. 
There  was  much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
all  these  demurrers.  Yet  the  procedure 
which  they  criticised  was  not  at  bottom 
either  wantonly  capricious  or  blindly  par- 
tisan. It  was  merely  an  example  of  what 
happens  in  every  province  of  investigation 
when  a  man  of  masterful  personality  with 
sharply  defined  principles,  acquired  else- 
where, takes  possession  of  it,  and  drives 
the  rigid  demarcations  of  his  thought 
across  it,  like  Roman  roads,  without  much 
regard  to  its  accepted  divisions  and  tradi- 
tional affinities.  We  say  "  acquired  else- 
where," for,  deeply  and  widely  read  as 
Mr.  Courthope  is  in  poetry,  accomplished 
as  he  has  shown  himself  as  a  poet,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  forces  which  have  given 
his  mind  its  dominant  bent  and  mould 
have  been  mainly  or  intrinsically  poetical. 
Nor  are  they  in  the  narrower  sense  poli- 
tical. But  they  are  political  in  the  larger 
sense,  that  his  way  of  thinking  about 
all  subjects  has  been  controlled  and 
coloured  by  a  certain  very  definite  idea  of 
national  well-being.  Mr.  Courthope 
would  probably  deny  that  his  ideal  is  com- 
pletely represented,  as  his  critics  have 
been  apt  to  declare,  in  the  England  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  eighteenth  century  civilisa- 
tion of  England  contained  at  its  best  a 
large  measure  of  the  things  which  Mr. 
Courthope  most  values  in  national  life: 
civic  order,  breeding,  elegance,  wit,  regard 
for  reason,  reverence  for  antiquity.  It  is 
a  Roman  ideal,  and  Mr.  Courthope  is  as 


conspicuously  Roman  among  English 
critics  as  Matthew  Arnold,  his  "  eminent 
predecessor "  in  the  chair  of  poetry  at 
Oxford,  was  the  Greek.  His  massive 
power  has  something  of  Roman  rigidity; 
it  lacks  suppleness,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
those  Aristophanic  bird-carol  lings  of  his 
adolescence,  it  lacks  humour.  He  chas- 
tises the  brilliant  levities  of  that  "  eminent 
predecessor "  in  a  fashion  which  tends 
to  remind  us,  however  unfairly,  of  Cato's 
austere  dealings  with  Attic  wit.  He 
introduces  his  contention  that  there  is  but 
one  way  of  producing  permanent  pleasure 
in  poetry — that  namely  which  the  "  great 
classical  poets  of  every  age  have  found,*' 
not  much  more  luckily,  by  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Kipling's  Neolithic  artist  who  so 
effectually  wielded  his  axe — the  axe  of 
Gifford  and  Boileau — in  support  of  the 
same  persuasion,  and  resented,  like  Mr. 
Courthope,  the  mild  doctrine  of  his  Totem 
that  there  were  sixty-nine  such  ways, 
"  and  every  single  one  of  them  is  right." 
But  our  critic's  Roman  civic  sense  has  none 
the  less  been  a  source  of  strength  to  him 
even  as  a  critic.  No  one  before  him  had 
written  the  history  of  English  poetry  with 
so  acute  and  penetrating  an  eye  for  the 
far-ramifying  roots  through  which  a 
national  literature  draws  nurture  from,  and 
becomes  the  transfused  expression  of,  the 
settled  culture,  the  ordered  beliefs  and 
"  mythologies  "  of  the  civic  state.  Behind 
the  colloquial  converse  of  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  he  hears  the  interminable 
wrangle  of  the  school  of  logic;  behind 
their  glancing  imagery  the  systematically 
figured  speech  of  the  schools  of  rhetoric; 
and  he  had  the  courage  to  follow  out 
these  affiliations  to  their  logical  issue,  and 
to  begin  a  History  of  English  Poetry  with 
an  account  (as  vivid  and  glowing  as  any 
later  page  in  it)  of  the  educational  methods 
of  imperial  Rome.  To  the  same  acute 
diagnosis  we  owe  the  admirable  account  of 
the  literary  "  wit  "  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  the  literary  Titanism  of 
the  sixteenth.  The  seemingly  lawless 
daemonic  genius  of  Marlowe  acquired  a 
new  hold  upon  Mr.  Courthope's  critical 
intelligence,  and  even  upon  his  critical 
sympathies,  when  he  brought  it  into  line 
with  the  formulated  philosophic  lawless- 
ness of  Italy.     His  "  History  of  Poetry  " 
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is  in  the  main  a  history  of  poetic  technique, 
carrying  out  in  general  conception  the 
scheme  unhappily  left  in  embryo  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  by  Gray. 
No  doubt  this  deliberate  limitation  of  the 
scope  of  his  work  reflects  certain  other 
limitations.  His  acute  perception  of  all 
the  floating  filaments  of  transformed  social 
material  in  poetry  had  its  reverse  side ;  for 
his  critical  faculty  loses  much  of  its 
security  and  ease  where  these  palpable 
points  of  support  fail,  where  tradition  and 
technique  merge  in  native  quality  of  mind 
— and  where  the  "  Liberal  Movement  in 
English  Literature,"  in  Mr.  Courthope's 
sense,  begins  to  receive  its  more  peculiar 
illustration.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
his  strong  and  salutary  sense  of  the  worth 
of  civic  life  has  led  him  to  take  a  too 
narrow  view  of  the  sources  of  its  strength, 
and  to  confound  in  the  same  anathema 
with  those  who  assail  or  disintegrate  it  the 
idealists  of  poetry  who  do  not  directly 
promote  it,  but  whose  creative  work,  even 
if  it  express  only  stupendous  power,  like 
Byron^s,  is  an  element,  as  Goethe  said,  of 
culture,  teaching  little,  but  quickening  and 
bracing  the  soul.  To  elaborate  this  view 
is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  present 
article.  We  prefer,  having  hinted  our 
stubborn  faith  in  the  idealisms  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  pay  a  parting  tribute 
to  the  critic  and  historian  of  poetry  who 
has  made  so  luminous  its  civic  affinities. 
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;  Walpole,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  says, 
"  1  don't  know  how  it 
is,  but  the  wonderful 
seems  worn  out."  That 
i»  usually  the  point  of  view  of  the  man 
who  has  lived  on  his  capital  of  pleasure 
and  has  become  blas6,  but  it  also  expresses 
sometimes  the  temper  of  a  whole  nation. 
Whatever  modern  civilization  may  have 
achieved  in  providing  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  pleasure  and  excitement,  it  has  not 
done  much  towards  improving  our  capaci- 
ties for  enjoyment,  and  we  have  lost 
especially  that  "  first  fine  careless  rap- 
ture," which  characterised  the  youth  of  the 
world,  and  still  inspires  young  communi- 
ties arid  many  children.  Of  all  the 
seasons  spring  alone  seems  in  these  days 
to  awaken  the  sense  of  wonder  in  our 
hearts,  but  at  the  turn  of  days  our  scanty 
stock  of  enthusiasm  and  capacity  for  wor- 
ship have  petered  out,  and  July  finds  most 
of  us  suffering  from  ennui  and  world 
weariness.  The  London  season  has 
aroused  some  of  us  at  least  into  action, 
but  the  gaiety  is  already  waning,  and  the 
town  of  five  million  people  will  soon  again 
become,  from  our  point  of  view,  intolerably 
dull.  We  treat  the  disease  by  an  effort 
to  escape  from  our  surroundings ;  we  msh 
to  the  sea  or  the  mountains  ;  we  think  that 
we  shall  find  in  the  country  the  freshness 
and  enthusiasm  that  the  town  denies  us. 
But  "  the  wonderful  seems  worn  out " 
everywhere,  and  we  hasten  back  to  town 
only  to  discover  that  what  we  need  is  to 
escape  from  ourselves. 


The  universal  softening  of  manners 
which  distinguishes  our  age 
ceding  centuries  is  not  entirely  due,  as  some 
historians  would  have  it,  to  Christianity 
and  the  School  Board,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  we  don't  care  so  much  about 
things,  or  because  we  are  interested  in  too 
many  things.  Manysidedness  should 
make  for  variety  and  enjoyment,  but  it 
often  produces  an  opposite  result.  The 
many-.sided  man  suffers  more  than  any 
other  individual  from  ennui,  because,  as  a 
result  of  that  detachment  which  his 
character  and  tastes  bring  with  it,  he 
gradually  loses  the  power  to  feel  very 
strongly  about  anything.  He  is  tolerant, 
easy  mannered,  gentle,  and  entertaining, 
not  because  he  has  learnt  that  it  is  good 
form  to  be  so,  but  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  he  has  lost  the  capadty, 
among  a  multiplicity  of  interests,  to  love 
or  to  hale  very  deeply.  Toleration  is  the 
mother  of  indifference  and  the  grand- 
mother of  ennui.  Directly  we  begin  to 
tolerate  persons  and  opinions  we  become 
detached  from  them,  for  hate  as  well  as 
love  has  a  certain  binding  power.  I 
sometimes  think  that  I  would  give  up 
almost  everything  I  possess  of  any  value 
to  experience  again  the  fine  frenzy  I  was 
seized  with  in  my  early  youth  ovei  the  Bul- 
garian atrocities,  and,  later  still,  over  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland.  I  am  conscious  of 
little  alter.ition  in  mere  intellectual  opinion 
on  these  subjects,  but  the  passion,  the  senti- 
ment, and  the  enthusiasm  have  gone,  and 
I  have  developed  the  vice  of  the  age,  a 
capadty  to  see  the  two  sides  of  a  question. 
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I  find  myself  sitting  on  the  fence  more 
frequently  than  I  used  to  do,  and  unfor- 
tunately more  and  more  disposed  to  think 
of  my  opponents  as  mistaken  men  rather 
than  as  wilful  obstructors  of  the  advance 
of  righteousness.  The  world  was  so  easy 
to  explain  en  the  latter  theory ;  it  is 
more  difficult  to  account  for  things  when 
you  have  to  admit  the  sanity  and  good 
motives  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  you. 
Politics  especially  become  infinitely  less 
interesting  when  one  realises  that  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  as  well  as  the 
Prime  Minister,  mav  be  a  man  of  honour 
and  a  gentleman.  To  admit  as  much  as 
this  seems  to  take  all  the  fire  out  of  our 
attack.  The  wonderful  in  politics  seems 
worn  out  when  men's  differences  are 
mainly  on  tactics  and  not  on  principles. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  were  a  Palace 
of  Truth,  the  majority  would  sit  not  on  the 
Ministerial  or  Opposition  sides  of  the 
chamber,  but  on  the  Cross  Benches,  and 
we  should  have  a  Cross  Bench  Govern- 
ment composed  of  men  who  saw  both  sides 
of  every  question,  and  refrained  from 
action  accordingly.  The  Oi)position,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  merely  a  group 
of  narrow-minded  enthusiasts  and  one- 
sided men,  who  would,  however,  achieve 
much,  because  they  would  possess  what 
the  majority  was  lacking  in,  viz.,  enthu- 
siasm. 

Our  lost  enthusiasm  is  the  problem 
which  vexes  politicians  at  the  present  day, 
and  most  middle-aged  people.  Enthu- 
siasm is  the  power  which  transfers  appre- 
ciation from  the  mind  to  the  heart,  and 
manysidedness  has  more  or  less  destroyed 
it.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  spectators 
see  most  of  the  game,  but  I  don't  believe 
it.  I  have  played  the  game,  and  I  know 
it  is  not  true. 


Horace 

Walpole's 

Letters. 


I  began  my  little 
homily  with  a  text  from 
Horace  Walpole  and 
there  is  no  author  who 
represents  better  the 
mood  I  have  attempted 
to  describe.  He  is  the 
most  modem  of  all  eighteenth  century 
writers,  and  one  needs  only  to  alter  the 
names  of  individuals  and  places  in  his 
inimitable  letters  to  apply  his  observations 


to  present  day  circumstances.  To  some 
of  us  it  is  no  relief  at  all  to  be  introduced 
into  cheerful  surroundings,  or  to  read 
optimistic  books  when  we  are  sorrowful  or 
bored.  Such  treatment  only  plunges  us 
deeper  in  the  Slough  of  Despond.  What 
we  want  is  sympathy,  and  we  derive  more 
consolation,  in  circumstances  of  this 
nature,  from  the  society  of  unhappy 
people,  or  from  the  reading  of  such  books 
as  "  Ecclesiastes  "  or  Burton's  "  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy."  Now,  Horace  Walpole 
is  the  author  for  all  bored  people.  He 
delights  us  because  he  makes  us  half  in 
love  with  boredom.  He  relieves  the  weight 
of  it  from  our  minds  by  stimulating  the 
thought  within  us,  that  we  are  really 
experiencing  an  intellectual  luxury.  We 
are  almost  cured  of  our  melancholy  by  his 
analyses  of  his  own  world  weariness;  we 
came  to  him  for  sympathy,  and  we  have 
found  entertainment. 

It  would  seem  as  if  all  the  publishers 
were  recognising  by  some  association  of 
ideas  that  what  the  English  world  most 
needs  in  this  year  of  grace  1904  is  a  dose 
of  Walpole.  First,  there  is  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  which  is  publishing  a 
magnificent  collection  of  the  "  Letters," 
edited  by  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  in  sixteen 
volumes  at  4s.  each,  and  these  will  form, 
when  completed,  the  standard  edition  of 
the  author.  But  this  edition  will  be  for 
the  library  and  the  fireside,  and  what  we 
want  just  now  is  a  book  that  we  can  read 
by  the  seashore  or  among  the  mountains. 
In  Newnes'  Thin  Paper  Classics  there  has 
just  been  published  a  rich  and  full  collec- 
tion of  Wal pole's  Letters,  which  supplies 
the  need.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  writes  the 
introduction  to  the  volume,  which  is 
delightfully  bound  in  doth  limp  at  3s. 
and  in  limp  lambskin  at  3s.  6d.  per 
volume.  The  extra  sixpence  for  the  last 
named  is  worth  risking.  There  are  858 
pages  in  the  book,  which  has  a  capital 
index;  the  weight  is  a  trifle  over  eight 
ounces,  the  size  is  6 J  by  3J;  the  best  of 
the  letters  are  here  in  large  and  clear  type, 
and  it  is  a  real  Walpole  for  the  pocket. 

Messrs.  Cassell  also  have  produced  in 
th^ir  National  Library  a  more  limited 
selection  from  the  "  Letters,"  with  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  Stuart  J.  Reid,  at  the 
democratic  price  of  sixpence.     Rich  and 
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poor  who  are  sufferers  from  ennui  are  alike 
catered  for  in  these  various  editions,  and 
Walpole  should  be  the  book  of  the  hour. 
How  very  modern  some  of  the  letters  will 
be  found  in  style  and  in  subject.  For 
instance,  our  author  writes  in  1781  :  "An 
Opposition  that  could  muster  134  on  Sir 
George  Savile's  late  motion  for  hearing 
the  delegates,  shows  how  strong  the  Oppo- 
sition might  be  had  they  any  union  or 
conduct.  But  neither  is  to  be  expected, 
and  as  folly  and  chance  seem  to  be  the 
only  managers  on  this  side  of  Europe,  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  what  will  happen,  for 
penetration  cannot  calculate  on  such  data." 
We  rub  our  eyes,  and  think  that  for  the 
moment  we  may  be  reading  The  Times 
of  to-day  on  the  Liberal  Party,  and  the 
union  and  conduct  of  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman. 

But  we  are  even  more  inclined  to  shake 
hands  with  our  author  when  he  tells  us 
his  social  sufferings.  Let  us  take  him  with 
us  as  our  companion  during  this  month  of 
July,  when  we  are  meditating  an  escape 
from  our  fellow  men.  The  London  season 
has  perhaps  outstayed  its  welcome  with  us. 
Listen  to  Walpole :  "  I  am  so  far  from 
growing  used  to  mankind  by  living 
amongst  them,  that  my  natural  ferocity 
and  wildness  does  but  every  day  grow 
worse.  They  tire  me,  they  fatigue  me; 
I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them;  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  them.  I  fling 
open  the  windows  and  fancy  I  want  air ; 
and  when  I  get  by  myself  I  undress  myself 
and  seem  to  have  had  people  in  my 
pockets,  in  my  plaits,  and  on  my 
shoulders  ....  They  say  there  is 
no  English  word  for  ennui,  I  think  you 
may  translate  it  most  literally  by  what  is 
called  *  entertaining  people  '  and  *  doing 
the  honours,'  that  is  you  sit  an  hour  with 
somebody  you  don't  know  and  don't  care 
for,  talk  about  the  wind  and  the  weather, 
and  ask  a  thousand  foolish  questions, 
which  all  begin  with,  *  I  think  you  live  a 
good  deal  in  the  country,'  or  *  I  think  you 
don't  love '  this  thing  or  that.  Oh  !  it's 
dreadful  I  " 

Walpole  escapes  to  the  Continent;  so 
do  we.  But  he  carries  his  ghost  with  him 
wherever  he  goes;  so  do  we.  He  Joes 
the  Grand  Tour;  he  visits  France  and 
Italy,  and  "  the  farther  I  travel  the  less  I 
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wonder  at  anything."  "  I  have  left  off 
screaming  Lord,  this  !  and  Lord,  that  1  To 
speak  sincerely  Calais  surprised  me  more 
than  anything  I  have  seen  since."  In 
another  letter  he  says :  "  We  did  not  cry 
out  *  Lord  ! '  half  so  much  at  Rome  as  at 
Calais,  which  to  this  hour  I  look  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  surprising  cities  in  the 
universe."  This  is  a  delightful  revela- 
tion; we  all  understand  it,  we  have  all  had 
our  Calais  in  every  department  of  life, 
love,  politics,  literature,  and  art.  If  we 
don't  wonder  we  are  disappointed.  Books 
depress  us ;  they  even  annoy  us  with  their 
futility,  because  they  don't  stir  us  as 
they  used  to  do.  For  many  of  us  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  were  our  Calais,  and  we 
have  read  nothing  wonderful  since.  We 
have  fallen  in  love,  and  have  drifted  out 
of  love,  but  we  have  never  lost  ourselves 
again  in  the  troublesome  element,  be- 
cause in  all  subsequent  experiences  the 
mystery  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  were 
wanting.  We  go  round  the  world,  but  we 
are  conscious  all  the  time  we  were  happier 
in  that  first  visit  which  we  paid  to  Mar- 
gate now  so  many  years  ago.  It  was  the 
same  with  Walpole.  He  exhausted  all 
the  resources  which  wealth,  position,  and 
intellectual  abilities  could  provide,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  nothing  so  surprising  as 
Calais.  The  idea  of  wonder  was  in- 
separably bound  up  in  his  mind  with 
enjoyment.  He  said  he  shared  this  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  with  the  mad  English,  in 
whom  curiosity  was  a  vice.  "  I  remember 
'twas  reported  in  London  that  the  plague 
was  at  a  house  in  the  city,  and  all  the 
town  went  to  see  it."  It  is  150  years  since 
these  words  were  written,  but  we  recognise 
in  the  description  the  Londoner  of  to-day. 
What  is  the  remedy  for  boredom? 
Walpole  found  it  in  trifling.  As  he  could 
not  discover  anything  big  he  sought  refuge 
in  trifles.  "  The  trifles  that  amuse  my 
mind  are  the  only  points  I  value  now." 
But  with  many  of  us  this  is  the  disease 
itself.  It  is  an  apparent  inability  to  get 
below  superficialities  that  tires  us.  But 
the  more  we  penetrate  beneath  the  surfaces 
of  things  the  more  the  wonder  grows. 
The  more  we  know,  the  greater  becomes 
the  mystery  and  the  freshness  of  things. 
Walpole  seldom  shows  any  capacity  or 
inclination  to  get  below  the  surface.     "  I 
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have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  anything 
serious  that  was  not  ridiculous,"  and  he 
said  that  he  thought  a  ploughman  who 
believed  the  stars  to  be  so  many  farthing 
candles,  created  to  keep  him  from  falling 
into  the  ditch  at  nights,  a  wiser  and  more 
rational  being  than  Jesuits,  Methodists, 
philosophers,  or  that  mountebank  of  his- 
tory, Mr.  Pitt.  Perhaps  he  was  on  the 
right  track  here,  for  if  we  could  now  and 
then  be  turned  out  to  grass,  there  would 
be  a  welcome  freshness  in  our  view  of 
things  when  we  returned  to  our  stables. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake,  however, 
of  taking  Walpole  too  seriously.  Like 
most  men  who  love  honesty  of  speech,  he 
always  put  the  case  most  strongly  against 
himself.  He  was  better  than  his  creed. 
He  had  a  warm  heart,  and  the  man  who 
could  keep  friendships  which  lasted  a  life- 
time was  something  better  than  a  trifler. 
That  he  suffered  constantly  from  ennui  is 
doubtless  true,  but  if  he  bored  himself,  he 
is  the  best  cure  for  boredom  in  others. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Jetter  which  has  come 
down  to  us  of  which  we  cannot  say  that 
it  is  alive  and  sparkling.  He  proves  to 
us  in  letter  after  letter  that  life  is  a  vain 
show,  that  all  is  vanity,  that  everything 
tires,  and  the  charm  of  the  telling  grows 
on  us.  We  agree  with  his  logic,  but  it  is 
the  telling  which  convinces  us.  Our  own 
boredom  has  vanished  completely  in  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  our  mind  accepts 
his  philosophy.  That  is  why  this  is  a 
book  for  the  holidays.  For  to  be  enthu- 
siastic in  defence  of  the  vanity  of  all 
things  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  we 
return  home  cured.  Of  Walpole's  letters, 
indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  wonderful 
never  seems  to  wear  out. 

One  of  the    delights 
THE  NEAR         in  reading  letters  such 
VIEW.  as  Walpole's  is  that  we 

obtain  what  is  now  im- 
possible in  any  other  way,  viz.,  "  the  near 
view"  of  events  and  persons  that  belong 
to  the  past.  The  near  view  is  rarely  a 
just  one ;  it  is  without  perspective,  and  it 
is  very  often  without  the  knowledge  which 
time  supplies.  But  it  is  always  extremely 
interesting,  especially  if  we  make  due 
allowances  for  the  pair  of  eyes  and  ears 
through    whose    medium   we    obtain     it. 


William  Pitt,  the  elder,  the  great  Lord 
Chatham,  whose  blood,  according  to 
Macaulay,  "  boiled  at  the  degradation  of 
his  country,"  who  "  felt  any  insult  to  her  as 
a  personal  outrage  to  himself,"  becomes  in 
the  near  view  obtained  through  Walpole 
"the  mountebank  of  history,"  who  cares 
only  for  fame  and  place,  and  who  is  per- 
petually making  fools  of  the  British.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  near  views  of  statesmen 
of  our  own  time :  of  Gladstone,  for  in- 
stance, by  Carlyle,  "  one  of  the  contempti- 
blest  men  I  ever  looked  on.  A  poor 
Ritualist ;  almost  spectral  kind  of  phan- 
tasm of  a  man — nothing  in  him  but  forms 
and  ceremonies  and  outside  wrappages ; 
incapable  of  seeing  veritably  any  fact 
whatever,  but  seeing,  crediting,  and  laying 
to  heart  the  mere  clothes  of  the  fact  and 
fancying  that  all  the  rest  does  not  exist. 

.  .  .  Poor  phantasm."  Pitt's  and 
Gladstone's  reputations  stand  out  very 
differently  at  the  distant  point  of  view  we 
have  now  reached,  and  we  recognise  the 
injustice  of  the  verdicts  of  both  Walpole 
and  Carlyle,  but  we  have  to  admit  in  both 
cases,  I  think,  that  the  fault  of  the  near 
view  was  not  its  essential  untruth  but 
rather  its  incompleteness.  The  near  view 
only  takes  in  sections ;  the  distant  one 
covers  the  whole  man.  Walpole  could 
write  of  Johnson  that  "  the  more  one  learns 
of  him,  the  more  preposterous  assemblage 
he  appears  of  strong  sense,  of  the  lowest 
bigotry,  and  prejudices  of  pride,  brutality, 
fretfulness,  and  sanity,"  and  Johnson 
thought  so  little  of  Walpole  as  a  man 
that  he  would  only  "allow" — the  phrase 
is  Bosweirs — "  that  he  got  together  a  great 
many  curious  little  things  and  told  them 
in  an  elegant  manner."  But  who  cares 
twopence  about  these  verdicts  now?  It  is 
Walpole  no  less  than  Johnson  who  makes 
the  eighteenth  century  alive  to  the  present 
generation. 

I  often  think  that  in  our  own  lives  we 
are  handicapped  by  our  imprisonment  in 
the  near  view,  that  the  people  to  whom 
we  are  most  closely  related  by  blood  are 
understood  by  us  the  least,  at  any  rate, 
while  we  live  under  the  same  roof;  that 
we  only  obtain  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  our  husband  or  wife  during 
periods  of  separation,  and  that  one  of  the 
compensations  of  old    age    must   be   the 
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softening  which  the  distant  view  brings 
with  it  of  all  our  impressions  of  men  and 
things.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  we  often 
make  in  our  social  relationships  when  we 
never  allow  ourselves  a  chance  to  see  one 
another  in  perspective.  A  close  com- 
panionship between  two  or  more  in- 
dividuals which  is  never  broken  is  the  soil 
in  which  the  partial  judgment  is  grown. 
The  cross  lights  which  explain  so  much 
in  our  characters  are  often  never  perceived 
by  the  man  or  woman  who  shares  every 
hour  out  of  the  twenty -four  with  us.  We 
live  our  lives  in  watertight  compartments, 
and  so  separate  are  these  from  one 
another,  that  we  may  easily  appear  to  our 
nearest  and  dearest  to  possess  only  one 
'  compartment.  It  is  the  one  we  have 
discovered  which  suits  our  companion  the 
best,  and  so  we  grow  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  sealing  the  others  from  his  or  her 
notice.  There  is  no  intentional  deception 
here;  it  is  the  result  of  that  compromise 
which  is  the  basis  on  which  all  combina- 
tions of  persons  or  groups  of  persons  are 
formed.  But  the  necessity  for  it  precludes 
that  knowledge  of  the  whole  man  which 
is  of  tener  the  possession  of  those  who  are 
not  so  near  us.  "  Psha  !  "  said  Thackeray, 
*'Who  knows  anyone  save  himself  alone? 
Who,  in  showing  his  house  to  the  closest 
and  dearest,  doesn't  keep  back  the  key  of 
a  closet  or  two?"  I  think  of  a  lovely 
reader  laying  down  the  page  and  looking 
over  at  her  husband  asleep  perhaps  after 
dinner.  *  Yes,  madam,  a  closet  he  hath, 
and  you  who  pry  into  everything  shall 
never  have  the  key  of  it.'  I  think  of  some 
honest  Othello  pausing  over  this  very  sen- 
tence in  a  railroad  carriage  and  stealthily 
gazing  at  Desdemona  opposite  to  him, 
innocently  administering  sandwiches  to 
their  little  boy.  .  .  .  *  Did  she  tell 
you  of  that  little  affair  with  Smith  long 
before  she  knew  you.  ?   " 

In  the  June  number 

The  of    the    Contemporary 

Materialism      Review,     Mr.    H.    W. 

OF    English      Massingham     raises    a 

Life.  question   which    arises 

out    of    my    statement 

that  the  vice  of  the  present  age  is  that  we 

care  about  too  many  things,  and  are  not 

enthusiastic  about  anything.       Under  the 


title,  "The  Materialism  of  English  Life," 
he  brings  an  indictment  against  the  nation 
for  the  absence  of  ideas  in  politics,  litera- 
ture, art,  and  social  life,  and  for  the  un- 
healthy devotion  to  sport,  excitement,  and 
the  small  vanities  of  life  which  distinguish 
large  masses  of  our  countrymen.  In  many 
ways  we  are  repeating  the  history  of  the 
mid-eighteenth  century,  though  in  several 
directions  we  are  in  worse  straits  than  were 
our  countrymen  of  that  time.  The  love 
of  excitement  and  pleasure,  which  was 
then  confined  mainly  to  smart  society,  per- 
vades now  all  classes,  and  Mr.  Massingham 
even  charges  the  churches  with  bringing^: 
into  prominence,  because  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  give  a  clear  account  of  their 
faith,  the  agreeable  side  of  religious  prac- 
tice and  the  sensuous  aspect  of  religious 
services.  The  typical  writer  of  our  time, 
Mr.  Kipling,  is  the  prophet  of  the  only 
idea  which  is  at  present  popular,  "  that  it 
is  the  function  of  the  Englishman  to 
master  other  men."  "Continual  change 
of  place  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
rich  Englishman.  His  *  Saturdays  to 
Mondays'  are  as  fevered  as  his  'Tuesdays 
to  Saturdays.'"  He  motors  by  day  and 
he  plays  bridge  at  nights.  This  kind  of 
thing  is  common  to  the  richer  classes  in  aii 
ages,  but  it  was  never,  I  think,  so  far- 
reaching  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. .  The 
young  men  and  women  of  all  classes  seem 
dominated  by  the  same  tastes  and  habits. 
When  I  was  a  young  man,  those  of  my 
own  age,  with  whom  I  mixed,  were  pro- 
foundly interested  in  religious,  political, 
and  even  philosophical  questions,  and 
their  favourite  authors  were  those  who 
applied  ideas  to  life.  But  if  I  mix  with 
similar  groups  of  young  men  of  the  present 
day,  I  find  that  none  of  these  questions 
stir  them  at  all,  and  they  know  practically 
nothing  of  the  books  which  were  household 
words  to  the  youth  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Sport,  physical  culture,  and  amusement 
seem  to  absorb  all  their  energies,  and  it  is 
left  to  the  men  who  were  young  in  a  more 
stirring,  intellectual  decade  to  maintain 
the  importance  of  ideas  in  life  and  litera- 
ture. And  even  they  are  affected  by  the 
prevailing  deadness  of  things.  Cause  and 
effect  act  and  react  upon  one  another  in 
such  a  subtle  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  the  blame  lies,  or  whether  there  is 
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any  justification  for  the  absence  of  the 
love  of  ideas  among  the  young.     In  one 

respect  the  young  men  of  thirty  years  ago 
had  advantages  which  do  not  exist  to-day. 
There  were  giants  in  those  days.  As  long 
as  Gladstone  lived  there  was  no  fear  of 
the  English  people  forgetting  the  part 
which  ideas  should  play  in  political  life. 
We  either  adopted  passionately  the  ideas 
oi  we  hated  them  j  nobody  merely  tolerated 
Gladstone,  as  we  do  Rosebery  or  Balfour 
or  even  Chamberlain.  As  long  as 
Tennyson  and  Browning  were  with  us  we 
had  some  excuse  for  belie  ring  with 
Matthew  Arnold  that  in  poetry  "the  idea 
is  everything,"  and  while  Arnold  himself 
and  7ames  Anthony  Froude,  with  Thomas 
Carl_  i  and  John  Ruskin,  were  all  still 
Jiving  forces,  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
simply  generated  the  love  of  ideas. 
Nobody  has  yet  filled  any  of  these  vacant 
places,  and  it  is  the  living  author, 
politician,  and  iwet  who  counts  with  the 
young  man.  He  is  ready  to  follow,  but 
there  is  to-day  an   absence  of  lead  any- 


where, save  in  sport  and  in  the  smart  set. 
The  rise  of  a  single  politician  with  half 
the  courage  of  Gladstone  and  Beaconsfield, 
and  with  sc>niething  of  their  hold  on  the 
popular  imagination,  would  call  out  all 
the  latent  enthusiasm  of  the  young  and  an 
enthusiastic  politician  would  cease  to  be  a 
rarity.  The  appearance  of  one  great 
writer  who  had  something  to  tell  us  who 
did  not  fritter  away  all  his  abilities  by 
over  production,  and  who  had  a  voice  as 
well  as  a  message,  would  set  all  the  youth 
of  England  reading  and  thinking  again. 
It  is  not  their  fault  altogether  that  they 
have  no  love  of  ideas.  Thev  are  always 
led  by  somebody,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
present  day  only  beat  records  and  score 
tactical  victories  over  their  opponents. 
Why  should  this  be?  Their  answer  pro- 
bably is  that  to  lead  you  must  ha^-e 
followers,  and  the  young  will  only  follow 
nowadays  certain  kinds  of  lead.  But 
what  mincemeat  Gladstone  and  Bright, 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin  would  have  made  of 
such  an  argument  I 
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THE  MOORS  AND  THEIR  COUNTRY 


By  E,  J.  PIKE 


MOROCCO  is,  to  the  European,  a 
strange  country,  and  its  inhabitants 
a  strange  people,  a  trite  statement,  but 
one  the  truth  of  which  is  very  speedily 
impressed  upon  the  traveller.  The  Moors 
themselves  call  it  Moghreb-el-Acsa  or  the 
Furthest  West,  a  name  which  seems  strange 
to  occidental  ears,  but  one  which  is,  never- 
theless, not  inappropriate,  since  Morocco 
is  indeed  the  Furthest  West  of  the  Mussul- 
man and  Oriental  world.  Of  what  lies 
beyond  that  world  the  Moors  know  -and 
care  little.  Aloof  and  fanatical  they 
watch  with  indifferent  but  unfriendly  eyes 


the  great  world  that  lies  across  the  Straits, 
To  set  foot  in  such  a  country  as  Morocco 
is  almost  like  entering  a  new  world.  The 
spruce  European,  accustomed  to  the 
orderly,  methodical  life  of  the  West,  finds 
himself  in  a  land  where  there  is  no  order 
worth  speaking  of,  and  where  no  one  is 
methodical.  The  pampered  son  of  civili- 
sation and  culture  stands  face  to  face  witli 
the  hard,  rude  children  of  nature.  Inured 
to  the  restrictions  and  conventions,  I  had 
almost  written  to  the  shams,  of  Western 
civilisation,  he  finds  himself  confronted 
with  the  impulses  and  passions  of  primi- 
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live  humanity.  Well,  it  is  doubtless  a  good 
ihing  for  him  to  breathe  for  a  little  while 
another  atmosphere  than  that  of  the  West. 
I'or  while  he  is  deprived,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  convenier.ces  and  refinements 
of  civilisation,  he  at  the  same  time  escapes 
its  artificiality  and  sophistication. 

When  the  traveller  has  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  strangeness  of  the  scene  which 
meets  him  on  landing,  he.  may  stand  aside 


sentedi  from  the  light  olive  of  the  pure 
Moor  to  the  ebony-black  of  the  Soudanese 
negro. 

Next  to  the  Berbers  the  Jews  have  per- 
haps been  settled  here  longest.  It  is 
s'range  the  destiny  that  pursues  the 
Hebrew  race  !  One  almost  wonders  to  see 
these  pale  Jews  in  their  black  gaberdines 
and  round,  flat  caps.  They  are  not  pop-j- 
lar  with  their  Moorish  fellow-countrymen. 


BIVER   WAD-EL-AZEEL,   MOROCCO   CITY. 


and  admire  its  picturesque  quaintness. 
:Manv  different  garbs  and  races  contribuce 
ti-  lend  variety  and  a.lour  to  the  motley 
thmn;^.  Moor's,  Berbers,  Arabs  from  the 
desert,  Riffians.  Algerians.  Jews,  .ind 
negroes  may  be  noteii,  each  nationality 
having  distinctive  marks  of  feature  or  of 
garb.  Almost  every  shade  of  which  the 
human    complexion    is    capable    is    repre- 


An  old  Moorish   couplet  runs — 
"To  the  hook  with  the  Christian, 
To  the  spit  with  the  Jew."     .     .     . 
a  principle   which  has  not   been  put   into 
praaice,  at  any  rate  not  these  many  yearsi 
The    Jews    of    Morocco    have    jealously 
guarded    all  the  traditions   of  their  race. 
They  are  compelled  to  wear  a  distinaive 
dress,    and    t(.    live     within    the    Jewish 
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quarteT.  I!y  the  Moors  they  are  cordially 
detested,  but  from  their  acquisitive 
character  they  are  useful  to  Bashas  and 
Kalds  for  the  purpose  of  being  squeezed. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  majority  of  them 
are  either  traders,  money-lenders,  or  both 
at  the  same  time. 


should  be  a  prosperous  and  contented  land. 
Hut  the  traveller  is  at  once  impressed  by 
the  difference  between  what  the  country  is 
and  what  it  might  be.  Everything  is  in  the 
most  primitive  condition.  The  soil  where 
cultivated  is  merely  scratched.  Machinery 
oi    appliances  there    are    none,   not    even 


MOOfiS   TAKING  TEA. 


Morocco  is  a  country  that  has  been  richly 
endowed  by  nature.  A  fertile  soil,  almost 
every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  dry 
cold  of  the  snow-clad  Attas  to  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  inland  plains,  and  an  abundant 
and  regular  rainfall  combine  to  make  what 


wheeled  vehicles.  All  transport  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  pack-animals.  Even  the 
roads  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  such,  for 
they  are  the  merest  tracks,  and  frequently 
become  impassable. 

Morocco    boasts     several    considerable 
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CARAVAN  OF   CAMELS. 


cities.  Morocco  city  is  usually  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Sultan  and  of  the  Makkzen 
(.r  government,  but  Fez  is  the  largest  and 
mosi  important  town.  It  is  an  important 
place  in  the  Moslem  world,  a  holy  city, 
and  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  Ix'asts  a  uni- 
versity, probably  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
and  several  mosques  of  especial  sanctity. 
It  also  contains  the  shrine  of  Muley  Idris, 
the  first  Mohammedan  prince,  whose 
memory  is  held  in  great  re\'erence. 

Life  in  such  a  city  as  Fez  is  interesting 
until  it  becomes  monotonous.  It  recalls 
memories  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Here, 
if  at  all,  one  can  feel  the  pulse  and  pene- 
trate the  mind  of  the  East.  At  the  hour 
of  sunset  one  feels  the  influence  of  the 
spell  most  strongly.  Then  the  languid, 
slow-moving,  sensuous  life  of  the  town  is 
revived  by  the  cool  breath  of  the  evening. 
The  women  leave  their  stuffy  harems  to 
chatter  and  pay  one  another  visits  across 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Aged  Moors 
spread  their  mats  and  pray  to  Allah,  and 
over  the  still  air  floats  the  unchanging  re- 
frain of   Islam— 

"Allah  il   Allah, 
Mahmed  rasool  Allah," 
a,i  the  Mouedden  chants  from  the  minaret 
of  the  neighbouring  mosque. 


An  interesting  feature  are  the  numerous 
Roman  ruins  with  which  the  country  is 
dotted.  This  part  of  Africa  was  once  a 
prosperous  and  opulent  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  would  soon  become  prosperous  and 
opulent  again  were  it  blessed  with  firm  anr! 
equitable  government.  Ruined  cities, 
bridges,  and  aqueducts  for  supplying  the 
towns  with  pure  water  bear  silent  but 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  stable  and  bene- 
ficent nature  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

It  is  an  impressive  and  even  an  inspiring 
sight  to  see  one  of  these  great  ruined  dties 
of  the  interior.  Great  tumbled  masses  of 
masonry  lie  in  disordered  heaps,  overgrowi> 
with  scrub  and  bramble,  while  the  pal- 
mitos  spread  their  fan-like  leaves  in  the 
open  spaces.  The  scene  is  more  impres- 
sive by  reason  of  the  utter  solitude  and 
absence  of  human  life  or  habitation  in  the 
vicinity.  Look  how  one  will  one  can  see 
nothing  on  the  desolate  plain  but  the 
stunted  palmitos  and  the  crumbling  ruins. 
The  plan  of  ihe  city  is  easily  traced. 
There  ran  the  city  walls.  There  was  the 
forum.  And  here,  still  standing  upright 
among  the  fallen  blocks,  are  the  pillar» 
of  a  temple,  erected,  perhaps,  to  Diana, 
or  Venus,  or  Mars.     It  needs  but  a  little 
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imagination  to  rebuild  the  shapeless  mass 
into  a  stately  city  and  re-people  it  with  the 
phantoms  of  the  past. 

But  the  traveller  musi  be  prepared  to 
meet  worse  dan(;ers  than  those  which 
:hreaCen  from  theghostsof  a  perished  civili- 
sation. Outside  the  cities  life  and  pro- 
perty is  anything  but  secure.  In  the 
plains  one  meets  wild  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  tending  their  flocks.  In  the 
hills  still  wildei 


For  a  semi -barbarous  country  Morocco 
has  many  remarkatle  and  beautiful  build- 
ings. The  special  features  of  Moorish 
architecture — tlie  horse-shoe  arch,  the 
delicate  arabesque  tracery  and  the  coloured 
mosaic  work  are  seen  to  perfection  in  the 
Alhambra  in  Spain.  Buildings  of  the 
same  type  exist  in  the  palaces  of  Morocco 
City,  Mequinez,  and  Fez.  In  going  over 
struck  by  the  neglected 


a  of  such  parts  a 
see  a  beautiful 

ingly  made  to 
be  a  cool  re- 
treat from  the 
glare  of 
noontide  sun 
and  a  plea- 
sure to  the 
eye ;    but    the 

of  the  walls  s 
chipped  and 
broken,  the 
tiles  of  the 
are  loose, 
t  h  e  central 
fountain       i  s 


those  who  use 
them  than  to 
those  against 
whtrni  they 
are  used.  And  indeed  it  would  seem 
that  they  are  not  very  formidable, 
for  though  intertribal  feuds  and  brawls  are 
common,  casualties  are  comparatively  few. 
Every  tribesman  who  can  afford  to  do  so 
owns  a  rifle,  a  thing  which  he  covets,  not 
only  as  a  weapon  of  offence  and  defence 
but  as  a  means  of  indulging  in  the  national 
sport  of  "  powder-play"  a  kind  of  musical 
dance,  in  which  rifles  and  gunpowder  play 
a  prominent  part. 


HILL    TSIQESMAN  OF  MOROCCO. 


quinez  and 
NIorocco  City 
one  is  struck,  and  almost  bewildered, 
by  the  vast  extent  cf  ruined  walls  and 
buildings.  Tiiey  are  the  remains  of  the 
parks  and  pleasaunces  of  former  Sultans. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  some 
Moorish  Sultans  maintained  between  two 
and  three  thousand  wives  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  needed  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  for  their  families  and 
retinues. 

It  is  not  easy  for  an  Aryan  intellect  to 
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appreciate  the  Arab   mind.        It   would  from  time  immemorial,  been  the  birth-place 

indeed  be  a  mistake  and  an  injustice  to  of  prophets  and  seeis.       The  two  great 

look  upon  the  Arab  as  wholly  barbarous  proselytising  religions  of  the  world,  Chris- 

and  outside  the  pale  of  civilisation.    At  tianity  and  Mohammedanism,  as  well  u 

his  worst  he  is  fanatical,  treacherous,  cruel,  Judaism,  the  common  progenitor  of  both, 

and   sensual.    At   his  best  he  has  many  issued  from  the  deserts  of  Palestine  and 

admirable  qualities.    The  past  history  of  Arabia, 

his  race  shows  that  he  can  be  moved  by  In   his  comer  of   the   AlQsIem    worM. 


ALCOVE   IS  THE   PALACE.    1  EZ. 


ihe  mosi  lofty  and  noble  impulses. 
rrimariiy  he  is  the  child  of  the  desert, 
where  the  lx»dy  becomes  perforce  purged 
of  its  g^os^ness  by  prolonged  abstinence, 
and  the  mind,  in  default  of  natural 
objeas  Co  ai'Tacc  it  turns  inward  upon 
itself.  Hence  his  inactive  meditative 
temperament.     And  hence  the  desert  has. 


hijwev'er,  the  Aral>  lilixx!  has  become  mixed 
fiom  many  dilTerent  sjurces.  The  pure 
Moorish  t_v]ie  is  cnmparatii-ely  rare, 
Berber,  Ntgw.  nnd  C^iucasian  elements 
have  contriljulei!  tn  modify  it.  And  as  the 
blood  of  ilie  Arab  has  becume  mingled,  so, 
tc»,  his  mind  seems  to  have  lost  something 
of  its  pristine  purity  and  vigour. 


A  CLERKLY  FOOL 


By  EDITH  RICKERT 


JN  the  days  of  young  King  Jamie,  him 
that  was  named  Braw  Bonnet  for  the 
bonny  plume  that  he  was  always  wearing, 
there  came  over  the  sea  from  France  a 
clerk  who  had  studied  in  many  schools 
and  gathered  much  wisdom. 

Now  at  the  time  that  I  speak  of,  all 
the  land  was  crying  out  for  woe ;  the  poor 
were  so  sorely  burdened  with  taxes  that 
they  died  in  their  cots  for  lack  of  bread, 
while  the  King  spent  what  was  gathered 
in  robes  and  revels  and  harlotry ;  robbers 
and  murderers  throve,  for  the  men  of  law 
were  but  carrion  crows  picking  the  bones 
that  the  court  left ;  good  folk  fled  into 
convents,  where  holy  men  presaged  that  the 
day  of  doom  was  at  hand,  for  the  cup  of 
evil  was  running  oven 

Strange  tales  were  whispered  about, 
that  while  the  Braw  Bonnet  rode  and  ran 
i»i  the  hunt,  or  caroused  and  did  dalliance 
with  knaves  and  courtesans,  the  little  maid- 
queen  sat  forlorn  in  her  bower,  weeping 
out  the  long  days.  From  another  land 
she  came  hither,  a  wee  brown  lady,  whom 
none  called  bonny  and  for  whom  there- 
fore the  King  had  no  love.  Indeed,  he 
would  not  so  much  as  look  upon  her,  after 
the  first  dav  when  she  came  ashore  at 
Berwick,  pale  with  travail  from  the  sea, 
and  stained  with  weeping  for  her  home  in 
the  South-land.  Men  said  that  when 
Braw  Bonnet  beheld  her  thus  marred,  with 
scarcely  a  word  of  greeting,  he  donned  his 
plume  and  turned  him  o'  the  heel.  And 
there  was  naught  for  it  but  that  his  cousin, 
the  Earl  of  Menteith,  must  step  forward 
with  fair  words  of  courtesv,  and  lead  the 
ladv  to  her  hostel. 

That  same  day  was  the  marriage  signed, 
yet  the  feast  was  but  sorry,  for  the  King 
rode  off  to  the  hunt  and  abode  a  seven- 
night,  and  the  young  earl  must  lead  the 
carolling  and  the  jousting  and  the  ban- 
queting, though  it  was  said  that  he  was 
bitterly  angered  in  heart  against  his  cousin. 
Some  there  be  who  hold  that  on  the  second 


day,  he  spurred  his  horse  to  the  King's 
hunting-lodge,  and  chid  his  lord  sharply, 
and  that  there  were  words  fierce  and  hot 
between  them,  the  Braw  Bonnet  even 
drawing  his  dagger — but  these  '■hings  pass 
belief. 

However,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  King 
never  once  entered  the  bower  of  his  bride. 
Hours  long — so  said  the  chamber-women 
— the  young  damsel  would  kneel  before  the 
fire,  and  rub  her  hands  together,  her  long 
black  hair  hanging  about  her  as  a  veil,  and 
her  tire-women  forbidden  to  touch  it. 
Sometimes  she  would  break  out  into  her 
strange  tongue — though  she  kenned  the 
English  as  well  as  one  born  here — and  cry 
and  talk  marvellously,  pacing  the  floor 
without  rest,  until  her  women  whispered 
together  in  fear. 

Now  when  things  were  at  this  pass, 
came  the  clerk  overseas,  as  I  have  said 
before;  rode  to  Stirling,  where  the  court 
lay,  and  took  lodging  at  an  inn  on  the 
hill  just  outside  the  castle  gates. 

These  tales  and  others  he  learned  from 
his  host,  and  from  the  men-at-arms  and 
pages  and  servants,  who  passed  to  and 
from  the  town.  For  a  long  while  he  con- 
sidered what  he  might  do ;  and  after  much 
pondering,  he  clad  himself  in  fool's  garb, 
with  motley  and  bells  and  bauble,  and 
shaved  his  hair  and  beard  quaintly,  so  that 
he  was  strange  to  look  upon.  In  this 
fashion,  one  day,  he  waited  outside  the 
chapel,  when  the  court  was  at  Mass  within. 

And  when  service  was  done,  common 
folk  stood  aside  and  watched  to  see  the 
King  pass.  Then  the  young  Braw  Bonnet 
came  forth  with  his  plume  over  one  eye, 
and  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  door,  when 
a  scurvy  song  broke  from  his  lips.  And 
on  the  one  side  of  him  was  Andy  the 
Black,  Earl  of  Ross,  the  veriest  knave  in 
the  two  kingdoms,  dicer  and  pillager,  wine- 
bibber,  feared  like  the  Black  Death  by 
all  fair  women  in  the  land.  And  on  the 
other  side,  the  King  leaned    against    the 
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shoulder  of  Thomas  the  Moray,  of  whom 
It  was  whispered  about  that  he  was  wont 
t)  drink  the  blood  of  those  that  he  slew. 
These  three  came  forth  together,  grinning 
and  singing,  with  the  smell  of  wine  yet 
upon  them;  and  the  people,  even  as  they 
bent  low,  clenched  their  hands  and  mut- 
tered between  their  teeth.  Behind  the 
King  came,  with  covered  face,  the  young 
Queen,  led  by  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  who 
bit  his  lip  and  frowned,  looking  neither 
to  right  nor  to  left,  as  they  passed  on. 

All  this  the  clerk  in  fool's  garb  noted 
well,  as  he  stood  in  the  front  line  of  the 
onlookers ;  and  as  the  King  drew  near,  he 
stepped  full  into  his  pathway,  holding  out 
his  arm  as  one  prince  to  another. 

"  Good  morrow,  coz,"  said  he.  "  Toss 
off  the  wine-flagons  from  thy  either  arm, 
and  come  with  me.'* 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  "  cried  the  King,  stopping 
short.     "  Am  I  fool  ?     Or  art  thou  king  ?  " 

"As  thou  wilt,  brither.  Belike  we  are 
both ;  king  o'  fools  and  fool  o'  kings — 
which  is  which?  Come,  shake  off  those 
blood-sucking  leeches  at  thy  sides,  and  Til 
show  thee  sport." 

"Leeches  !  "  muttered  Black  Andy,  with 
his  hand  on  his  sword-hilt. 

"  Wine-flagons  !  "  said  the  Moray,  show- 
ing his  teeth  like  a  boar. 

"Now  by  St.  Katherine,"  quoth  the 
King,  "  sport  is  it  ?  Gossip,  I  am  thine  !  " 
Flinging  aside  the  two  lords,  he  linked 
arms  with  the  fool,  and  they  swaggered  on 
together. 

Thereupon  there  was  a  murmur  among 
the  folk,  some  laughing,  some  groaning. 
The  two  black  earls  spoke  apart ;  and  the 
King's  cousin,  who  had  marked  all  that 
passed,  with  attentive  ear,  whispered 
something  to  the  Queen.  But  she  turned 
away  with  drooping  head. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  a  fool  dwelled 
and  reigned  in  Stirling  Castle.  Never 
within  the  ken  of  the  oldest  courtier  had 
there  been  a  fool  so  impish,  so  sudden,  so 
quick  of  eye,  so  sharp  of  tongue.  Scarcely 
had  a  man  laughed  at  the  flicking  of  his 
neighbour's  folly,  when  the  whip  was 
turned  upon  himself,  to  his  sore  writhing. 
No  room  in  the  castle  was  closed  to  the 
fool's  jests.  Fresh  from  mad  pranks  witl^ 
the  King,  he  would  run  to  the  Queen's 
bower,  and  there  sit  nursing  his  knee  and 


telling  her  stories.  And  though  for  the 
most  part  she  looked  at  him,  sad-eyed  and 
wondering,  now  and  then  his  foolish 
speeches  would  avail  to  draw  a  smile  from 
her,  or  a  kindly  word ;  and  after  a  while 
she  besought  him  to  come  often.  At  other 
times,  he  would  creep  in  among  the  evil 
lords  whom  he  had  displaced  in  the  King's 
favour,  and  sting  them  with  his  steel -edged 
words.  And  through  fear  of  the  Braw 
Bonnet  they  could  say  nothing  to  him, 
but  only  muttered  among  themselves. 
"  Thou  fool's  fool  !  " 

After  the  fool's  coming,  ill  foreboding."^ 
for  the  country  grew  yet  louder,  for  the 
King's  ways  grew  strange  past  all  under- 
standing. Now  and  again  they  two.  Kin*; 
and  fool,  would  guise  themselves  quaintly, 
and  so  enter  the  courts  and  face  a  greedy 
justice  in  the  taking  of  bribes ;  and  hardly 
might  he  escape  with  his  life.  At  other 
times  they  would  feast  in  a  poor  man's  cot. 
themselves  bringing  food  and  wine.  Or, 
again,  a  soldier  who  slew  his  comrade  in 
a  brawl  would  be  taken  in  the  act  and 
hanged.  Soon  it  came  to  pass  that  in  every 
corner  of  the  land,  folk  dreaded  from  day 
to  day  lest  they  come  suddenly  face  to 
face  with  the  Braw  Bonnet  and  his  impish 
counsellor. 

It  chanced  once  in  the  summer-tide  that 
with  a  goodly  train,  they  rode  home 
through  the  forest.  Suddenly  they  came 
upon  a  dead  man  bound  to  a  tree,  his  body 
as  full  of  arrows  as  a  boar  brought  to  bay. 
The  King  turned  away  his  head  and 
spurred  on,  but  the  fool  drew  rein  and 
dismounted,  and  presently  after  a  back- 
ward look  the  King  did  likewise.  And  as 
they  stood  in  silence  before  the  corpse,  the 
Braw  Bonnet,  who  with  a  birch  bough  was 
flicking  away  the  midges,  made  a  swift 
gesture  as  if  he  would  drive  away  the  flies 
that  were  swarming  in  the  dead  man's 
wounds,  but  the  fool  stayed  his  hand, 
saying : 

"  To  what  end  now  that  the  man  is 
dead?  Behold  in  him  the  state  of  thy 
kingdom,  Jamie — done  to  death  by  gaping 
wounds,  and  its  life-blood  sucked  by 
carrion  flies  !  "  The  King  looked  down 
and  said  nothing. 

"  There  was  a  king  once,"  quoth  the  fool, 
slowly,  "  in  whose  time  folk  might  safely 
walk  from  Berwick  unto  the  mouth  of  Sol- 
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way,  laden  with  gold — but  thou'rt  no  that 
king — Jamie  !  " 

Braw  Bonnet  frowned,  muttering: 
*'  Come  home,  gossip ;  the  night  falls." 

But  the  fool  took  no  heed  of  what  he 
said :  '*  And  if  a  poor  wandering  woman, 
with  her  child  in  her  arms,  sought  har- 
bourage in  any  place,  she  was  as  safe  as  by 
her  own  hearth.  That  king's  no  thyself, 
gossip." 

"  Knave  !  "  roared  the  King. 

"  Ay  ? "  interrupted  the  fool,  ere  he 
could  say  more,  and  seizing  his  master's 
hand,  drew  him  close  to  the  slain.  "  Seest 
thou  the  feathering  of  the  arrows?  It  is 
the  Moray's  mark.  Seest  thou  the  garb? 
A  merchant  going  his  trade-ways.  Lo, 
here  is  his  purse  slashed  open,  and  here 
is  a  finger  gone  for  the  ring  that  it  bore. 
The  Moray  is  a  common  robber,  and  hath 
set  up  this  poor  wretch  here  to  fright  folk 
— yet  he  harbours  with  thee." 

"  Ten  thousand  devils !  "  swore  the 
King.     "  He  shall  no  longer  !  " 

The  fool  laughed  long  and  shrill.  "  One 
robber,  O  king,  wilt  thou  punish,  and 
ninety  and  nine  will  rise  in  revenge  for 
him  !  " 

"  Holy  Mary,  fool,"  then  quoth  Braw 
Bonnet,  and  the  sweat  stood  on  his  brow 
so  that  he  waved  his  plumed  cap  back  and 
forth  before  his  face,  "  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  Ma  foi  I  "  said  the  fool — for  it  pleared 
the  King  to  hear  French — "hearken  to  the 
wearer  of  bells  and  gather  the  wisdom  of 
the  bauble.  Some  few  good  men  be  yet 
left  in  the  land,  such  as  thy  phantasy  and 
thy  folly  hath  not  yet  driven  to  France  or 
to  England  or  other  countries  where  jus- 
tice still  lives.  Mayhap,  if  thou  were  to 
call  a — saints,  the  word  is  rustv  ! — a 
parliament —  is  it  that,  Jamie? — there 
might  yet  be  time." 

So  in  deep  and  close  converse  they  rode 
together  from  the  wood.  And  presently 
when  the  clerkly  fool  from  overseas  had 
dwelled  many  months  at  Stirling,  it  fared 
somewhat  better  with  the  land.  Robbers 
and  outlaws  fled  to  the  mountains  of  the 
north  and  to  the  western  islands,  and  black 
bread  once  more  baked  on  the  hearths  of 
the  poor. 

Yet  in  one  way  the  fool  had  not  his  will. 
He  had  come  to  love  the  little  stranger 
Queen  right  dearly ;  but  he  could  not  pre- 


vail with  the  King,  more  than  the  Earl  of 
Menteith  had  done,  to  go  to  her,  or  even 
to  look  upon  her.  Whenever  her  name 
was  spoken,  the  Braw  Bonnet  would  blow 
upon  his  fingers,  "  Pr-r-r-r-ut !  " 

Then  the  clerk  would  shake  his  head, 
sorely  bewildered,  for  although  Justice 
once  more  lifted  up  her  head,  and  Plenty 
began  to  smile  on  folk,  never  might  the 
land  be  sound  and  sweet  while  the  King 
revelled  with  knaves  and  harlots;  and 
there  seemed  no  way  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
King's  adventures.  Never  did  the  Braw 
Bonnet  hear  of  a  fair  face,  were  it  of  lord's 
wife  or  of  peasant's  wench,  that  he  did 
not  to  the  hunt,  nor  rest  until  he  had  had 
his  will.  However,  the  fool  both  pon- 
dered deeply  and  took  counsel  as  well,  and 
one  windy  morning,  as  the  King  was  wait- 
ing for  the  hawks,  came  into  the  hall  with 
a  quaint  device  beneath  his  shaven  crown. 

"  Ha,  boy,"  quoth  Braw  Bonnet,  "  find 
me  some  new  sport.  I  am  weary  of 
hawking,  and  of  hounds." 

"  And  women,  Jamie  ?  " 

"  They  follow  me  as  dogs  in  the  leash ; 
of  them  am  I  sick  to  death  !  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  fool,  and  stroked  his 
chin  as  one  that  hath  felt  beard  grow. 
"  Oh,  ay — I  ken  a  sport — 'twould  be 
somewhat  strange  for  thee,  Jamie " 

"  Out  with  it  then.'- 

"  There  is  a  maid " 

'  No  maids  !  " 

"  Right  fair — yet  no  so  passing  fair, 
neither — yet  well  enough — ay,  ay ;  but 
by'r  Lady,  Jamie,  never  wilt  thou  prevail 
with  her  as  thou  hast  done  with  the  others." 

*'  Hah  !  "  cried  the  King. 

"  A  humble  lass — yet — my  head  to — to 
thy  plume,  she'll  never  love  thee — unless 
ye  be  first  wed  !  " 

The  King  laughed  :   "  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"The  innkeeper's  daughter  at  Cambus 
Kenneth." 

"  We  go  to-day,"  quoth  the  Braw 
Bonnet,  "we  two  only.  My  plume  to  thv 
held — remember  !  Hark  thee,  lad," — ^he 
whispered  a  while  in  his  ear. 

"As  thou  wilt,"  answered  the  fool,  **"but 
I  shall  bear  arms  beneath  my  cloak." 

"  Hah  !  "  cried  the  King,  "  would  she 
Slav  me?" 

*•  I  know  not,  coz ;  stranger  things  have 
happened,"  quoth  the  fool  soberly. 
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Towards  eventide,  that  same  day,  they 
came  to  the  hostel  without  the  abbey  close 
of  Cambus  Kenneth,  the  King  in  the  guise 
of  a  simple  gentleman,  and  the  fool 
walking  as  a  friar  by  his  side.  And  as 
they  entered  the  house,  there  came  forth 
to  serve  them  a  young  maid  in  linsey 
woolsey,  with  a  smock  as  white  as  thorn- 
blossom. 

"  Hah  I "  said  the  gentleman  to  the 
friar,  loudly  that  she  might  hear,  "Cock's 
bones,  a  goodly  lass,  with  eyes  like  a  roe- 
deer's  and  hair  like  a  blackbird's  wing, 
and  lips  bonny  enough  for  the  King  him- 
self to  kiss  !  " 

Then  red  came  over  the  maiden's  face, 
and  her  ey^s  fell  as  she  asked,  "  What  is 
your  will,  gpod  sir  ?  " 

"Wine,  sweetheart,  wine,  and  thee  to 
drink  with  us  !  "  quoth  the  gentleman,  and 
tapped  with  one  finger  on  the  other's 
sleeve,  "We  are  thriving — eh?" 

"  Wait,"  whispered  the  friar. 

She  brought  the  wine  and  would  have 
departed  quickly,  but  the  King  seized  her 
hand  and  drew  her  down  to  the  bench  by 
his  side. 

"  Thou  art  to  drink  with  us,"  he  said. 

"  Nay,"  she  whispered,  fluttering  like  a 
bird  in  a  net. 

"  Thy  name,  lass  ?  " 

"  Nan — so  please  you." 

"It  pleaseth  me  well,  but  a  kiss  would 
please  better." 

"  Nay  !  "  She  shrank  again  and  put  up 
her  hand.  And  as  he  tried  to  draw  her 
close,  slipped  away  under  his  arm;  but, 
when  the  table  was  between  them,  stopped 
short,  trembling  yet  smiling. 

All  the  while,  the  friar  ate  and  drank, 
and  watched  both  steadily  from  beneath 
his  hood. 

"  Hah  !  "  cried  the  King,  and  sprang  to 
his  feet,  tossing  back  the  cloak  from  his 
shoulders.  "  Am  I  one  to  be  denied  by  an 
innkeeper's  wench  ?  " 

Then  the  maiden  hung  her  head,  still 
looking  across  the  table,  and  whispered, 
"  Are  ye  a  very  great  lord,  i'  faith  ?  " 

"  Nay,  Nan,  only  a  poor  gentleman ;  yet 
one  that  loves  thee  well  !  " 

"  Loves  me  well  ?  St.  Agnes  !  And 
the  sand  in  the  glass  hath  scarce  stirred 
since  ye  came  in  !  Loves  me  well  1  I 
warrant  'tis  true  I  " 


"Nay,  then,"  said  the  King,  "I  will 
prove  it  to  thee."  He  crossed  the  room, 
while  the  friar  rose  warily  from  the 
table. 

As  swiftly  as  a  falcon  darts,  she  sprang 
forward,  and  even  as  he  would  have 
kissed  her,  struck  him  on  the  cheek  a  blow 
that  turned  it  red. 

Thereupon  the  King  reached  for  his 
sword,  and  looked  at  the  friar,  being 
sorely  vexed ;  but  when  the  other  man 
neither  moved  nor  spoke,  he  bethought 
him  and  laughed. 

"  Sorry  pay  for  my  courtesy,  Nan  I " 

"  Courtesy  ?  That  takes  without  ask- 
ing?    And  ye  a  knight?" 

"  Then,  by'r  Lady,  if  I  ask,  what  wilt 
thou  give  me?" 

"  Another  buffet,  so  please  you,"  she 
said,  and  bowed  low  before  him. 

"  Scant  courtesy  deem  I  that ! " 

"  It  may  be ;  but  I  am  no  lady — as  ye 
are  a  knight." 

"  Perdy,  thou  hast  a  tongue  in  thy  head,, 
lass.  Come,  come,  hast  thou  a  lover, 
perhaps  ?  " 

"  Nay." 

"  Wilt  thou  not  have  one  ?  " 

"  Mayhap." 

"  Then  here  is  one,  wench,  to  thy 
liking." 

"  Nay,"  quoth  she,  and  laughed  a  little, 
though  but  sadly,  "  no  whit  to  my  liking  !'^ 

"  I  swear " 

"  Swear  not,  lord ;  I  say  you  nay." 

Thereupon    the  friar    laughed    in    his- 
hood,  and  the  King,  quick  in  his  anger, 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Good  friar  !  "  she  cried,  piteously  ;  but 
he  gave  no  heed  to  her. 

Then  suddenly  she  showed  a  dagger, 
shining  and  sharp,  and  pointed  it  at  her 
breast.  "  Have  your  way,"  was  all  her 
speech. 

"  Come,  coz,"  whispered  the  friar.  "If 
thou  wouldst  win  her — another  day." 

And   so,   raging    in    heart,    the     Braw 

Bonnet  followed  his  fool  from  the  inn  of 

Cambus  Kenneth.     For  the   first  time  in. 

his  young  life,  he  had  not  had  his  way. 
*  *  *  * 

There  followed  a  time  in  which  not  even 
the  fool  availed  to  banish  the  King's  black 
mood.  From  hour  to  hour  he  sighed 
heavily  :  "  Alas,  the  day  I     Woe's  me  that 
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ever  I  was  born  or  ever  was  made  King  ! " 
No  merry  device  could  draw  him  from  his 
studying ;  and  when  the  fool,  grown  bold, 
once  asked  if  he  would  not  have  the  young 
Queen  to  his  comfort,  he  all  but  struck 
him. 

Now  the  reason  for  this — ^though  only 
the  fool  knew  it — was  that  after  the 
King's  adventure  at  Cambus  Kenneth,  he 
fell  to  thinking  much  about  the  fair  maid 
that  had  scorned  him  there.  And  at  last 
when  he  could  bear  his  love  and  his 
ionging  no  more,  he  had  sent  men-at-arms 
to  seize  her  and  bring  her  to  the  castle. 
And  lo  !  the  hostelry  was  empty  and  open, 
and  no  man  dwelled  therein.  And  thus 
was  the  King  pining  and  chafing  in  his 
mood,  for  he  deemed  never  to  see  her 
again. 

One  day,  near  Yule-tide,  as  the  rain  fell 
drearily,  when  the  King  sat  alone  with  his 
best-loved  hound,  who  all  unnoticed  licked 
the  master's  hand  hanging  from  the  chair- 
arm,  the  fool  came  from  his  place  in  the 
chimnev -corner,  and  threw  his  arm  across 
the  King's  shoulder. 

"  Coz,"  he  said,  "  I  have  good  tidings." 

The  King  neither  looked  up  nor  spoke. 

'*She  is  fodnd— Nan." 

"  Where  ? "  cried  the  Braw  Bonnet 
fiercely. 

"  At  the  inn,  Jamie.  I  ken  that  she  will 
be  there  to-night  and  perhaps — she  will 
be  kinder  to  thee." 

"Where  hath  she  been  all  this  while?" 

"  Nay,  that  question  is  too  hard.  Wilt 
thou  go  and  see  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  quoth  the  other,  "  to-night,  and 
this  time  as  King  !  And  if  she  be  not 
kind."  .  .  .  The  fool  turned  awav  to 
hide  his  smiling. 

Then  presently  the  King  rode  forth 
with  a  goodly  escort,  among  them  the  fool. 
It  was  nightfall  by  the  time  that  they 
reached  the  ford ;  and  when  they  came  to 
I  he  hostelry,  this  was  gay  with  burning 
■cressets.  And  among  the  inn's  people  that 
stood  at  the  door  to  greet  the  King  was 
little  Nan,  blushing  in  the  torchlight. 

"  A  fair  chamber,  friend,"'  quoth  the 
King,  "  for  in  this  ill  weather  I  must  bide 
with  thee  to-night." 

Then  they  brought  him  to  the  great 
upper  chamber  where  a  fire  was  blazing, 
and  the  silk-curtained  bed  was  made  ready, 


and  a  splendid  feast  was  set  upon  the 
boards.  And  the  Braw  Bonnet  bade  all 
begone,  saying  that  he  would  be  served 
by  his  fool  and  the  innkeeper's  daughter. 

So  ihey  sent  the  maid  to  him,  and  she 
came  with  trembling  steps  and  bore  the 
dishes  to  and  fro;  and  the  fool  was  cup- 
bearer. Then  when  the  serving-men  had 
come  and  put  away  the  boards,  and  all 
was  done,  the  maid  followed  slowly  after 
the  others,  but  the  King  called  her  back. 
"She  kneeled  before  him,  and  the  fool 
slipped  behind  a  curtain,  so  thr.^  neither 
knew  that  he  was  there. 

"  Dost  thou  remember  me.  Nan  ?  " 

"Yea,  sire." 

"  Him  whom  thou  didst  buffet." 

"It  grieves  me,  sire,  that  I  did  so.*' 
He  could  scarcely  hear  her  voice. 

"  Wouldst  thou   make  amends  ?  " 

"  Yea,  if  it  might  be." 

Thereupon  he  bent  forward  and  pushed 
back  her  net,  so*  that  her  hair  fell  all  about 
her  shoulders.  "  Nan,  my  heart  is  sore 
for  love  of  thee." 

But  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
weeping:  "Nay,  sire,  that  I  cannot 
believe." 

He  would  fain  have  placed  her  upon 
his  knee;  but  she  sat  still  at  his  feet,  and 
kept  her  face  hidden. 

"  How  wilt  thou  make  amends,  little 
Nan  ?  " 

"  Sire,  ye  have  a  queen." 

The  King  frowned. 

"  Then  how  is  it  ye  can  love  me  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  My  Queen  is  naught." 

"  Is  she  not  so  fair  as  T  ?  '* 

"  Nav  ! " 

*'  Nor  so  young  ?  " 

"I   know' not." 

"  Is  she  not  true  to  you — even  as  I 
would  be  true  to  vou  ?  " 

"  What  care  I  ?  She  is  but  she ;  and 
thou  art  my  Nan  !  " 

"  Hath  she  not  black  eyes — like  mine? 
And  long  hair — so?  And  would  she  not 
smile  on  you  as  sweetlv  as  I  could?" 

"Not  so!"  cried  the  King.  "I  tell 
thee,  I  was  weary  of  her  praises  before 
ever  I  saw  her ;  and  the  one  time  that  I 
looked  upon  her,  I  hated  her  1  She  was 
ugly  as  a  witch  !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  us  twain  together,** 
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quath  she,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  his 

face,  smiling. 

Then  the  King  stooped  suddenly  and 
l:issed  liei ;  and  though  she  blushed  rosy- 
red,  she  did  nut  shrink. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  said,  "say  thy  will, 
ijid  thou  shalt  have  it" 

"On  th-j  honour  of  a  King?" 

"  Ay,  that." 

"If  ye  were  a  simple  gentleman— as  I 
never  thought  ye  were,"  she  said,  with  her 
hands  clasped  about  her  knees,  "then  I 
would  that  ye  might  wed  nie  j  for  though 
your  ways  have  been  evil,  yet  is  your 
heart  good." 

"  Canst    thou    say     nu     more     I  a  i 
that?" 

"  But  je  are  King;  and  even  were 
(he  Queen  dead,  even  then  could  be 
no  marriage  betwixt  us  twain." 

"  Certes,   were  she  dead  !  " 

"  In  good  truth,  wuiild  ye  choose 


"  Then  the  Queen  shall  live — for  thee?  " 

"Cock's    bones,    thou    witch-lass,  thou 

shalt  not  tempt  me  !       Sooner  than  grant 

thee  that,  I   will  ride  away  in  the  storm 


"To  the  Queen; 
with  a  little  laugh 

"That— neser  I 
but  she  clasppd  hm 


irnis?     she    aske  I 


would   have    said 
ibuut  the  neck 


"  Ay,   were    she 
all  others  1" 

"  Ve    would    wed 
ring?" 

'■  Verily  1  " 

"  And  love  me  wel 

"As    Tristran 
Yseult ! " 

"Thou,"   she  sai( 
"  thou  —  wouldst  — 
me?"     Then  added 
strange  look,  "  'Ihere 
been  kings,  sire " 

He  seemed  .ns  one  w 

laughed  again, 
reached  for  his  daggi 
and  half  dreiv  it  fn 
iU  sheath,  and  whi; 
pered  softly,  "If  shi 
were  dead  ?  " 

"What  wouldst 
thou  ha 


—before 


"  Wouldst 


th(H 


"  Not  for  me  ?  " 
"  Not  for  Ihee  !  " 
"  Whv  not  P  " 
"  Tis'     a     black 
■deed  that  would  kill 
any  very  love  of  thee 
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said,  "  Hush,  lest  thou  be  forsworn  !  Nay, 
then — I  love  thee  well  1 " 

And  while  he  was  yet  dazed  with  joy 
and  with  wonder  at  her  words,  she  added, 
''Keep  thy  promise,  my  King,  for — the 
Queen  is  dead  I " 

"How?"  cried  the  Braw  Bonnet, 
starting. 

"  And  here  is  the  ring  to  wed  us."  She 
diew  from  her  bosom  that  with  which  the 
King  had  wed  the  poor  little  Queen  from 
the  South-land. 

**  Queen  Anne  is  dead,"  she  said  yet 
again,  "  but  long  live — Queen  Nan  !  And 
if  thou  canst  love  one  who  is  *  ugly  as    a 


witch,'  one  of  whom  thou  wert  weary 
before  ever  thou  didst  see  her,  one  whom 
thou  hatest.     .     .     ." 

And  thereupon  there  was  a  rustle  of  the 
curtain  as  the  fool  behind  it  crept  from 
the  chamber. 

There  was  peace  and  content  throughout 
the  land  in  the  days  of  that  good  Queen. 
And  when  the  clerk  from  overseas  told 
how  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  guise 
of  a  fool,  and  showed  what  he  had  done, 
the  King  straightway  made  him  a  bishop. 
After  that  he  lived  many  years,  and  died 
in  the  odour  of  holiness. 


A  FISHER-WIFE 


By  ARTHUR  L.  SALMON 


D'YE  hear  the  waters  calling 
At  setting  of  the  day  ? — 
And  the  boat  has  smelt  the  sea-wind 

And  leaps  to  be  away. 
The  sea-wind  and  the  water — 

The  stinging  smack  of  brine — 
And  the  boat  has  left  the  harbour 

With  man  and  child  of  mine, — 
Gone  f»»rth  to  meet  the  fishing 

With  man  and  lad  of  mine, 


My  man  is  stout  and  sturdy, 

My  boy  is  iair  and  brave  ; 
His  cheek  is  brown  with  sea-wind 

And  wetting  of  the  wave. 
His  hair  is  soft  and  clinging, 

Matted  about  his  ears. 
And  the  spray  that  comes  to  kiss  him 

Is  Salter  than  my  tears  — 
The  ocean's  kiss  is  salter 

Than  a  lonely  mother's  tears. 


0  weary  hours  of  waiting 

When  the  fishers  forth  have  sped, 
When  man  and  child  have  left  me 

For  winning  of  the  bread. 
Better  to  face  the  biting 

Of  wind  and  sea  and  foam, 

1  han  dream  of  sea-washed  bodies 

In  the  empty  house  at  home. 
Than  hear  dear  voices  calling 
In  the  dreary  house  at  home. 


HAMESTEEDE  (Homestead),  cor- 
rupted in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
HampsleaO,  is  first  heard  of  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelred,  who,  in  986  a.d.,  granted  the 
manor  to  the  Abbi;y  of  St.  Peter,  West- 
minster. Doubtless  the  worthy  monks 
found  their  grant  a  decidedly  "  rough  dia- 
mond," OS  it  is  stated  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  tht  Heath  was  most  dangerous 
to  cross,  being  infested  by  wolves,  the 
Middlesex  Forest,  of  which  Caenwood  (or 
Ken-wood)  formed  a  part,  affording  them 
ample  cover.  Edward  VI.  granted  the 
manor  and  advowson  of  Hampstead  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wroth.  Its  last  patrons  were  the 
Wilsons. 

The  highest  ridge  on  the  Heath  is 
marked  by  the  flagstaff,  presenting  a  splen- 
did site  for  communication  by  beacons. 
This  hill  is  said  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
cross  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

'■  High  on  bleali  Hampstead's  swarthy  moor 
They  started  for  the  North," 
sings  Macaulay  in  his  poem,  "The 
Armada,"  It  was  on  this  ridge  that  the 
warning  flame  leapt  into  the  night  pro- 
claiming to  lord  and  cottar  the  coming  of 
the  hated  Spaniard.  In  1665,  when  the 
plague  seized  London  in  its  awful  death- 
grip,  the  Hampstead  heights  afforded  a 
refuge  for  thousands  of  panic-stricken 
citizens.  ■  Even  the  sittings  of  the  Law 
Courts  were  removed  from  Westminster  to 
what  is  now  known  as  Judges'  Walk 
(situated  at  the  back  of   Upper    Terrace 
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near  the  reservoir)  and  the  unfortunate 
judges  and  barristers  were  compelled  to 
camp  on  the  Heath,  the  village  being 
crowded  with  refugees.  The  "  Walk " 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  Harrow  and 
the  distant  Hertfordshire  hills. 

A  Dr.  Gibbons  and  other  interested 
physicians  discovered  the  Chalybeate  Wells 
of  Hampstead  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  centur>%  when  they  rapidly 
became  as  celebrated  as  the  waters  of 
Tunbridge  or  Bath.  So  much  so  that  the 
water  was  retailed  in  many  parts  of  the 
city,  guaranteed  fresh  daily,  at  threepence 
per  flask,  a  penny  extra  if  delivered  at 
customers'  houses.  This  "  bubble  reputa- 
tion" collapsed  in  a  few  years,  for  in  1734 
Dr.  Soame,  a  resident,  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive the  waning  popularity  of  the  waters  by 
a  eulogistic  treatise;  but  nought  availed  to 
win  back  the  departed  fame  of  Hampstead 
Wells.  On  the  East  Heath  is  Well  Walk, 
which  in  the  hey-day  of  prosperity  was  the 
nucleus  of  fashion  and  frivolity;  all  that 
survives  is  a  feeble  dribble  from  the  once 
famous  spring,  a  relic  of  the  past  in  a 
modern  setting.  Opposite  the  renowned 
Pump  Room  and  "  Long  Room  "  were 
situated,  the  scene  of  so  many  gay  assem- 
blies. These  were  the  palmy  days  of  old 
Hampstead,  a  foretaste  of  the  more  plebeian 
Bank  Holidays  of  to-dav.  A  dramatist  of 
the  period  writes ;  "  \\'e  have  Court  ladies, 
that  are  all  air  and  no  dress ;  city  ladies, 
all  dress  and  no  air ;  and  country  damet 
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with  broad  faces  like  a  Stepney  bun ; 
besides  an  endless  number  of  Fleet  Street 
sempstresses  that  dance  minuets  in  their 
furbiloe  scarfs  and  cloaths  hung  as  loose 
about  thera  as  their  reputations.  .  .  .  The 
cards  fly,  the  bowl  runs,  the  dice  rattle." 
What  with  raffling  shops,  gaming  tables. 


Nevertheless,  these  "  gentlemen "  were 
generally  provided  with  an  object  lesson 
on  some  part  of  the  Heath,  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  L  (T)  with  something  hanging 
from  it  by  a  chain,  which  a  paternal  govern- 
ment left  there  till  it  dropped,  having  a 
belief   in    its   educational    and 
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and  the  attentions  of  the  not  infrequent 
highwayman,  money  changed  hands  rapidly 
in  those  days,  which  seem  to  us  so  very 
far  away.  "  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Road  " 
were  in  strong  force  on  all  the  approaches 
to  Hnmpstead,  the  Heath  presenting  an 
ideal  spot  to  waylay  nocturnal  revellers  and 
gamesters  returning  home  from  the  many 
enlenainments  at  the  ever-festive    Wells. 


influence.  In  the  old  days,  race  meetings 
on  a  small  scale  were  held  near  Jack  Straw's 
Castle,  but  these  were  abolished  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cMitury  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  "undesirables"  who 
attended  them. 

Probably  the  best  known  and  most  fre- 
quented inn  on  the  Heath  is  this  Jack 
Straw''     Castle,     which     commands     the 
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SfKiniards  Road;  the  picturesque  porch 
and  bow  window  succumbed  to  "  improve- 
ments" in  1899.  To  a  lover  of  the  "charac- 
teristic" this  a  sad  loss;  fortunately  the 
alterations  are  in  good  taste,  but  the  old 

The  Bull  and  Bush,  at  North  End,  still 
retains  the  appearance  of  a  wayside 
country  inn,  and  a  few  old  cottages  are 
still  standing,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the 
heart  of  Sussex  or  Surrey.  Another  quaint 
inn,    the   Spaniarda,    which    has  given    its 


trees,  melting  imperceptibly  into  the  purples 
and  luminous  blues  of  a  hilly  horizon. 

Standing  on  Flagstaff  Hill  a  more  expan- 
sive view  is  obtainable,  but  it  is  essentially 
a  scene,  the  charm  of  which  lies  in  the  mid- 
distance  and  the  distant  hills,  with  the 
gleaming  waters  of  the  Welsh  Harp  away 
on  the  left ;  here  we  are  looking  due  west, 
a  splendid  coign  of  vantage  from  which  to 
witness  "  the  golden  glory  of  declining  day." 
Facing  east,  in  bright,  clear  weather,  the 
great  panorama  of  London  unfolds  itself  ir 


[TESTONE    POND,    SATURDAY    AFTERNOON, 


name  to  the  most  important  road  crossing 
the  Heath,  will  well  repay  a  visit.  Near 
by  are  "  Constable's  Firs,"  also  called  the 
Fir  Avenue.  This  is  the  most  charming  spot 
in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  the  view  is  only 
equalled  by  that  from  Flagstaff  Hill,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Spaniards  Road.  On  its 
western  side  the  ground  falls  away  rapidly, 
forming  a  terrace  skirted  by  wind-blown, 
sweet-scented  old  firs.  Below  is  a  wilder- 
ness of  bracken,  gorse  and  brambles,  broken 
by  hawthorns  and  small  trees,  while  to  the 
right  is  a  dense  grove  of  elms,  sweeping 
in  a  great  curve  down  into  the  valley. 
This  forms  the  boundary  of  the  West 
Heath;    beyond    all   is  pasture-land  and 


a  fiearly  smoke  haze,  which  adds  a  spirit  of 
mystery  to  the  enormous  expanse  revealed. 
In  1879  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  sold  his 
manorial  right  over  the  Heath  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  ^^45,000. 
For  many  years  prior  to  that  date  great 
quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  were  ex- 
cavated, hence  the  broken  quality  of  the 
ground,  which,  now  that  the  old  scars  have 
healed,  constitutes  one  of  its  main  charms. 
The  Spaniards  Road,  separating  the  East 
from  the  West  Heath,  has  the  appearance 
of  an  embankment:  this  is  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  grave!  on  either  side.  The 
West  is  far  more  beautiful  than  the  East; 
the  character  of  the  latter  is  suggestive  of 
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rolling  park-i;iiiU  broken  by  fine  old  elms 
and  oaks,  with  an  occasional  stalely 
beech  and  feathery  ash.  The  most 
pleasing  "  bit "  is  the  lily-covered  pond 
spanned  by  the  viaduct.  In  autumn  the 
mellow  tints  of  the  woodland  behind  the 
viaduct  harmonise  charmingly  with  the  old 
reds  and  greys  of  the  brick  and  stonework, 
A  sketch  of  the  beauties  of  Che  Heath 
would  indeed  be  inadequate  were  mention 


doubtless,  to  its  comparative  seclusion. 
At  the  eastern  end  bulrushes  grow  freely, 
affording  safe  cover  for  waterhen,  who 
have  lately  taken  up  their  qtKirten  here. 
We  have  noted  the  Viaduct  Pond.  Its 
neighbour  at  the  Vale  of  Health  is  deep, 
but  marred  by  unattractive  surroundings. 
The  last  in  the  East  Heath  chain  are  the 
Hampstead  Ponds,  immortalised  by  the 
renowned  "  Pick«  ick,"  whose  scientific  zeal 


of  its  ponds  omitted,  their  sparkling  surface 
adding  the  one  note  requisite  to  c<mi[)lcte 
and  vitalise  the  whole.  Whitestone  I'imd 
on  Flagstaff  Hill  (supplied  by  the  Hamp- 
stead Water  \V'ork.s)  is  the  most  pojjular, 
beloved  alike  of  dogs  and  horses  and  the 
embrj'o  yachtsman  with  a  boat  Co  sail,  for 
on  this  breezy  elevation  he  rarely  fmds 
his  mimic  craft  becalmed.  The  Ixn  of 
Mutton  Pond,  so  named  from  its  lurm, 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  GoIiIlt's  llill 
Estate  on  the  West  Heath,  appears  to 
possess  a   charm   for   the   suicide,  owing. 


led  him  to  investigate  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  stickleback,  with  results  whidk 
are  conmum  projierty. 

'i'he  "Vale  of  Health,"  once  a  ratal 
hamlet  of  quaint  cottages  lying  in  a  seques- 
teruil  hollow,  is  now  the  most  vulgarised. 
poriiim  of  the  Heath.  A  few  cottages  re- 
main, but  the  spot  is,  /■ar  exceilerue,  the- 
home  of  the  screeching  roundabout,  swings, 
slot  iiiacliiiics  and,  not  tea  gardens,  but 
rathur  sheds,  the  whole  dominated  by  t. 
hideous,  prison-like  tavern  which  overlooks- 
the  pond   beloved  by  the  patient  angler.. 
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"•Appy  'Amp- 
stead  on  Bank 
'01iclay"nif,'hts, 
here  at  the 
Vale,  is  a  veri- 
table pande- 
monium, 'llie 
seller    of     the 
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mentor ' 
happily 

place  to  the 
more  pictur- 
esque vendor  of  peacock  feather?  with 
his  incessant  cry  of  "Tickle  'em  tip, 
tickle  'em  up;  only  iwo  a  penny;  tickle 
'em  up.  'Ave  a  couple,  Sir  I  Fine 
fevvers.  Sir!  Look  at  their  hej-es."  If 
the  fittest  study  of  mankind  is  man,  surely 
Bank  Holiday  is  the  most  entertaining 
occasion  on  which  to  study  one  phase  of 
him.  There  is  a  delicious  note  of  comedy 
in  'Arriet  and  Hedwin  having  succumbed 
to  the  wiles  of  the  itinerant  photograplicr 
standing  to  be  "took";  the  "gentleman"  is 
requested  to  "  think  of  'er,"  the  "  lady  "  to 


get      up 


pleasant  ex- 
pression, ycr  know,  Miss."  Forthwith  the 
"Mi.ss"  develops  an  abnormal  and  most 
expansive  grin,  while  in  most  cases  the 
"  gentleman "  e\hibits  a  profoundly  de- 
pressed or  sullen  expression,  as  if  he  were 
"  afore  the  ISeak,"  charged  with  an  over- 
night "  drunk."  Skipping  is  a  paying 
institution,  the  outfit  simply  a  few  boards 
as  platform,  and  a  stout  rope  which    the 
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two  partners  work.  The  rotund  "mother 
of  six"  cannot  withstand  its  fascination, 
seeking  to  renew  the  joys  of  youth  in  a 
frantic  endeavour  to  outvie  the  rising 
generation.  Donkeys  and  their  bawling 
drivers  are  in  strong  force,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  sorry  steeds  worthy  of  a  Quixote. 
Swings  are  in  great  demand,  to  which  the 
supply  is  equal,  there  being  many 
"  pitches "  on  the  East  Heath,  to  which 
quarter  all  the  facilities  for  amusement 
are  confined. 

But  public  holidays  are  not  conducive  to 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  Nature  in  this 
favoured  district.  Spring  is  the  one  season 
of  the  year  in  which  to  see  it  at  its  best, 
when  the  hawthorn  is  in  bloom  and  the 
gorse  is  bursting  into  twinkling  sparks  of 
gold,  and  the  crab-trees  are  arrayed  in 
their  tender  pink  attire.  Here  the  thorns 
grow  in  such  profusion,  and  flower  so 
richly,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  the  snows 
of  winter  do  not  still  linger  on  their 
laden  boughs,  while  "  all  the  world 
stands  in  a  mist  of  green  "  listening  to  the 
awakened  melody  of  those  sweet  minstrels 


of  the  spring — the  blackbird,  thrush,  and 
lark. 

The  addition  of  Parliament  Hill  Fields 
and  the  Golder's  Hill  Estate  to  the  Heath 
presents  fortifications  in  these  directions  of 
immense  value  in  the  protection  of  this 
most  beautiful  of  London's  playgrounds. 
Like  lava  streams  denuding  the  fair 
country-side  of  its  vestment  of  greenery, 
the  terraces  of  villadom  and  the  barrack- 
like "flat"  are  rapidly  encroaching  on  the 
meadow  land.  The  builder  is  at  work  at 
Hendon  and  East  F  inch  ley ;  between  the 
latter  and  the  road  to  Highgate,  fields  and 
woods  have  been  cut  through,  forming 
Bishop's  Avenue ;  the  comparative  isola- 
tion of  this  district  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Heath  saves  it  from  desecration— for  the 
present.  The  fields  skirting  the  West 
Heath  road  are  doomed,  and  in  al!  pro- 
bability forty  or  fifty  years  hence  the 
glorious  expanse  of  open  country  to  the 
west  will  he  built  over  on  its  nearer 
stretches,  completely  encircling  with  a  gir- 
dle of  brick  and  stone  the  lovely  oasis  of 
Hampstead  Heath. 


SKETCHES  AT  SAAS  FEE 

By  HERBERT  H.  JENNINGS 


AMONG  the  holiday  resorts  in  Switzer- 
land known  to  the  few  rather  than 
to  the  many,  Saas  Fee  has  for  some  time 
past  held  an  honoured  place ;  each  year  it 
iias  sieadiiy  added  to  its  friends  and 
admirers  and,  as  their  circle  has  widened, 
fo  have  its  borders  been  extended.  Unlike 
its  more  "  pushful  "  sister,  Zermatt,  in  the 
adjoining  valley,  it  has  gained  its  present 
■  popularity  by  its  own  unaided  charms,  not 
by  the  artificial  aid  of  railways,  "  rack  and 
pinion"  or  electric,  creeping  upwards  to  a 
height  of  10,000  feet;  of  string  bands  and 
evening  concerts;  of  all,  in  short,  that 
tends  to  bring  the  life  of  towns  in  the  wake 
of  the  Parisian-heeled  tourist.  Saas  Fee,, 
as  jet,  does  not  even  possess  a  road,  for 
railway  and  macadam  both   diverge  from 


ful  destination.  Bui  Saas  Fee  has  now 
reached  a  crisis  in  her  career ;  her  choice, 
for  weal  or  woe,  stands  imminent,  inevit- 
able. Will  the  younger  sister  rest  content 
with  her  more  modest  station  in  life,  or, 
lured  bv  promise  of  increased  fame  and 
wealth,  will  she  seek  to  emulate  the  con- 
quests of  the  elder  in  the  world  of  fashion 
and  gaiety  ?  Rumour  is  already  busy  with 
the  projection  of  a  carriage  road  to  her 
gates,  and  the  iron  horse,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  not  lag  far  behind.  Let.  then,  the 
traveller  who  loves  not  such  innovations 
stroll  up  the  peaceful  valley  before  the 
snort  of  the  engine  disturbs  its  quiet 
glades;  let  him  mount  the  steep  path  from 
Saa.s  Grund  and  look  in  at  the  small  way- 
side shrines  with  tlieir  quaint  representa- 


SAAS    FEE,  WITH   VIEWS    OF  THE    FLETSCHHOEN    AND 
LAQUINHORN. 


its  bridle  path,  where  the  main  valley  forks 
at  Stalden,  and  the  hurrying  throng  presses 
on  to  Zermatt,  leaving  to  the  pedestrian  or 
mule  a  four  hours'  walk  to  the  more  peace- 


tions  of  scenes  from  Calvary — the  soldiers 
who  tormented  Christ  themselves  tormented 
by  huge  goitres,  hideous  to  behold — let  him 
pause  low    down  in  the  gorge,  and  from 
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the  tiny  bridge  that  spans  the  brawling  strove  to  damp  enthusiasm.  National 
Visp,  gaze  with  awe  through  the  pines  on  songs  were  sung  in  the  Salle-k-Manger 
the  snowy  peaks  towering  overhead  ;  let  afterwards,  the  fresh  voices  of  the  pension- 
him  pause  at  will,  undistracted  by  the  naites  from  Neufchatel  prettily  taking  the 
crowd  of  tourists,  Lunn  or  Cook  borne,  who  lead,  cow  bells  giving  tongue  with  great 
ere  long  will  invade  these  peaceful  scenes,  effect  in  the  choruses.  English  people. 
Over  green  meadows  and  dark  pines,  too,  were  there,  and  so  stirred  by  words 
and  music  that  nothing  was  to  serve  them 
for  future  home  but  a  mountain  chalet, 
with  cow  or  goats  complete.  And  memor- 
able was  the  night  gathering  near  the 
wayside  chapel ; 
dim  lights  and 
dark  forms; 
hymns  and 
solemn  chants — 
here  indeed 
might  be  recur- 
ring some  scene 
in  the  ancient 
struggle  for 
freedom. 

I  happened  to 
be  at  Saas  Fee 
on  Coronation 
Day,  in  1 902, 
and  readily  did 
the  Swiss  take 
part  with  the 
English  in  cele- 
brating the 
event.  Special 
dishes  at  dinner 
named  in  honour 
of  the  Royal 
Family  bore  wit- 
ness to  Herr 
Laager's  zeal  in 
the  cause;  loyal 

plimentary 
si^eeches     testi- 
fied to  the  gene- 
ral        goodwill. 
The     speakers,  with     one   consent,    were 
moved   Co  express  their   feelings  in   some 
tongue    other    than    their    own,    but    no 
one   was  critical,  and    universal    brother- 
hood reigned  supreme.     Chinese  lanterns, 
rockets  and  coloured  lights,  and    bonfires 
and  beacon  lights  on  some  of  the  hilltops, 
made  a  very  good  show ;  and  the  evening 
closed  with  a  "  Grand  Bal  "  in  the  Salle-k- 
Manger,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  pen- 
sionnaires.       Each    hotel    harboured     its 


hraped-up  moraines,  and  glaciers  streaming 

down   from  on  high,  Saas  Fee  looks  up 

from  its  6,000ft.   to  the    sunamits   of    the 

Mischabel,  9,000ft,  aboi'Cj    looks  on    the 

precipitous, 

show    -    seamed 

rocks   of  the 

Dom  and  Tasc- 

horn,   the   white 

hump   of  the 

Alphubel,       the 

dazzling  cone  of 

the     Allalinhorn 

— a  majestic  am- 

p  h  i  t  h  e  a  t  r  e. 

Shaded       paths 

among  its  woods, 

breezy  walks  up 

grassy       slof>es, 

lure    the    jaded 

town      dweller ; 

whilst     to     the 

rocks  and  snows 

on     every    hand 

offer  a  fine  field 

for  energy.     But 

of   the  climbing 

fraternity,      last 

season  cannot  be 

said      to      have 

brought  its   fair 

share,    much    to 

the    chagrin    of 

the     guides. 

Many     Swiss 

visitors         there 

were,  however,  and  bravely  these  kept  the 

Anniversary   of   the  Swiss  Federation   on 

August    ist,    despite    inclement    weather. 

The  hotels  outside  and  in  were  festooned 

with  flowers  and  decorated  with  flags  and 

trophies    of    the    climbers'     craft,     axes, 

ropes,  and  boots.      Speeches  were  made ; 

coloured      lights     burnt ;      fireworks     let 

off,    and    tableaux     displayed^ — Helvetia, 

William  Tell,   and   other  heroes  adorned 

the  window  balconies— and  vainly  the  rain 
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pensionnat,  from  Lausanne,  Geneva,  or  stolid  exterior,  conceal  an  inner  man  which 
Neufchatel ;  looked  for  its  demure  proces-  responds  in  some  measure  to  the  exaltation 
sion  at  meal  times;  watched  with  envy  its  and  uplifting  of  dumb  nature,  joining  to 
energy  and  activity  after  dinner,  and  its  mute  adoration  their  articulate  worship 
blissful  indifference  to  the  claims  of  diges-  of  a  common  Author?  Are  their  percep- 
tion; took  a  mild  interest  in  its  walks  tions  blunted  by  constant  wont  and  use? 
abroad  and  safe  return  under  the  protecting  Are  they  stunned  by  thought  of  the  mighty 


wing  of   "  Mademoiselle." 
school  vacations   spent    in 


Happy    such 
glc 


forces  that  surround  them  and  display  at 
times  their    baneful    power?       Are    their 


country  I     A  pleasant  memory  indeed  for  golden    opportunities    thrown     away     on 

after  years.  them  ?     Are  they  thrown  away  on  the  busy 

But  Saas  Fee  had  its  own  life  apart  tourist? 
fiom  visitors  and    their   celebrations,  and  Weather  last  season    i 

untroubl  e  d 


c  h  e  e  s  e 

presses,  the 
brown  ch4- 
1 e  t    and 

chubby  faces  waiting  for  the  even- 
ing home-coming;  how  much  more  were 
these  in  keeping  with  the  everlasting 
hills  !  And  those  hills — now  basking 
radiant  under  the  noon-day  sun,  their  pure 
snows  set  iii  the  azure  canopy  of 
heaven ;  now  brooding  under  the  black 
storm  cloud  that  darts  forth  destruction, 
and  echoing  and  re-echoing  the  loud  peal ; 
now  again  looming  forth  through  some 
cloud  rift  as  of  another  world,  a  fleeting 
vision  to  the  breathless  onlooker. 

What  of  the  peasants  who  live  among 
such  scenes  ?     Do  they,  under  a  somewhat 


panes.      On 


other 

hand,  after  a  hopeless  day,  the  weather 
would  at  times  make  a  complete 
volie-face,  and  tantalise  the  late  break- 
faster  with  clear  skies  and  cloudless 
summits.  Wliilst  the  elements  were  so 
fickle-minded  it  behoved  two  guideless 
climbers  to  exercise  prudence  in  drawing 
up  their  prijgr.imme,  to  remember  the 
words  of  wisdom  stored  up  in  "Badmin- 
ton '"  and  other  classics,  and  not,  by  rash 
deeds  and  mis.id ventures,  to  bring  discredit 
on  their  favourite  sport. 

A  delightful  training  walk  for  a  fine  day 
they  found  in  a  traverse  of  the  Fee  Glacier 
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A   WAYSIDE  CHAPEL. 

— up,  under  the  Hinier  Allalin,  and  down 
by  the  Gletscher  Alp,  gay  with  sulphur 
anemones,  gentians,  and  the  still -blooming 
alp«niose.  Muscles  they  further  brought 
into  condition  on  half  days  by  step-cutting 
wi  the  iower  part  of  the  glacier — for  Saas 
Fee  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
within  easy  reach  of  the  ice. 

Step  cutting  in  the  craft  of  the  moun- 
taineer might  perhaps  be  given  as  important 
a  place  as  that  attributed  by  Demosthenes 
to  Acton  in  the  art  of  the  orator.  By  the 
time  the  learner  has  cut  a  few  hundred 
steps  up  and 
down  steep  ice 
■lopes,  along  the 
edge  of  blue 
s^racs,  in  awk- 
ward corners 
where  some  in- 
genuity is  re- 
quired, he  will 
not  only  have 
done  something 
towards  becom- 
ing E 


Steadiness  on  di^zy 
will  be  some  of  his 
rewards,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
energy  that  meantime  comes 
from  the  invigorating  air  of 
the  glacier.  After  some  such 
preliminaries,  the  two  com- 
panions elected  that  their  first 
ascent  sliould  be  the  Balfrin, 
an  outlying  summit  of  the 
Mischab'el  range,  12,500  feet 
in  height  Want  of  an  illu- 
minating  word,  a  not  uncom- 
mon defect  in  the  "  Climbers' 
Guides,"  left  them  struggling 
with  rocky  buttresses  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  instead 
of  making  good  headway  on  a 
comforting  path,  and  want  of  training 
began  to  tell  by  the  time  the  Ried  Pass  was 
reached.  Set  teeth  and  few  remarks  were 
the  order  of  going  as  the  last  few  hundred 
feet  were  tackled ;  but  reward  was  at  hand 
and  fatigue  soon  forgotten  in  the  joys  of  a 
wonderful  panorama.  A  scene  to  remem- 
ber I  And  also  not  to  be  forgotten  was  a 
snow  slope  on  the  subsequent  descent ;  the 
sensations  of  a  would-be  glissader  whizzing 
helplessly  past  his  companion  towards  ugly 
rocks  below — an  ice  axe  driven  home  by  a 
trusty     hand — the    "caravane"     slowing 


but 


man, 

also  have  ac- 
quired a  self- 
reliance  which 
will  stand  him 
in  good  stend  on 
troublesome 
rocks.  Balance, 
a  sure  foot,  con- 
trol of  muscle, 
nerve    in    tight       chalets  at  saas  fee 


THE   LAQUINHORN  IN   THE   DISTANCE, 
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down — brought  to  a  halt  just  in  time — 
ihank  Heaven!  So  we  learn  where  not 
to  glissade,  a  lesson  that  might  have  been 
expensive.  But  lower  down,  ideal  glis- 
sading, good,  honest  snow  slopes,  stretch 
after  stretch — a  very  godsend  to  weary 
feet  And  to  wind  up,  warm  baths,  good 
dinners,  sound  slumbers  nearly  "  all  round 
the  clock." 

After  this  came  a  failure.  The  Laquin- 
horn,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
15,140  feet,  was  our  point  of  assault,  and 
the  small  inn  above  the  Trift  Alp  the  base 
from  which  it  was  to  be  delivered.  A 
convivial  supper  party  overnight  with  other 


to  speak.  Called  at  1.30  a.m.,  the  cus- 
tomary glance  from  our  window  gave  but 
litde  hope  of  fine  weather— or  perhaps  the 
hasty  observers  were  more  than  usually 
incJined  to  slink  back  to  bed.  At  any  rate, 
ihere  they  were  at  fi\e,  when  one  realised 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  fine  day,  and 
dragged  out  the  other,  still  reluctant. 
Praised  be  the  Egginer  Grat  for  so  con- 
siderately tailing  up  its  station  close  to 
Saas  Fee !  and  for  its  wise  choice  of 
position  on  die  east  side  of  the  valley,  so 
that  the  poor  sluggard  can  mount  in  the 
shade  !  A  fine  big  worm  for  the  bird  that 
gets  up  late.  Good  rock,  firm  holds,  here 
difficulty, 


wind       and 

snow  worried 
us 
,  came  to  a 
steep  slope 
of  ice.  Here 
our    practice 

on  the  glacier  came  in  and  60 
were  cut    with    comparative    < 

was  becoming  worse — the  summit 
persistently  concealed  its  whereabouts — 
frost-bites  became  more  than  a  possibility, 
and  a  council  of  war  decided  on  retreat. 
Later,  at  the  inn,  we  were  joined  by  two  tra- 
vellers who,  with  guides,  had  come  over  the 
Laquinhorn  from  the  Simplon  side,  and 
had  been  much  pleased  with  the  giiod 
steps  they  had  found  only  about  half  an 
hour  below  the  top  !  "  Rank  bad  luck  " 
we  thought  might  fairly  be  said  of  this 
incident  in  our  campaign. 

Our  next  early  start  was  a  late  one,  so 


case    of    a    shp. 

a  flanking  move- 
to  the  right,  where  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  "  stickphast"  would 
have  been  handv.  Later  on,  when  it  came 
to  scaling  the  final  cliffs,  the  leader  tried 
the  wrong  chimney.  He  kiiew  it  was  the 
wrong  one  when  he  got  to  the  top  of  it, 
because,  as  he  remarked  with  some 
emphasis,  there  was  mi  exit,  and  he  went 
through  various  contortions  before  he  could 
gel  back  to  terra  firma.  Afier  that  the 
proper  course  seemed  fairly  simple. 

A  sliffer  rock  climb  followed,  the  Sonnig 
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Grat,  leading  up  to  the  Italian  frontier. 
Away  by  lantern  light,  breakfasting  soon 
after  dawn  at  the  head  of  the  Almagell 
valley,  we  made  a  good  course  and  good 
time  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  ridge  above 
the  Weissthal  Glacier — and  then  the  fun 
began.  Long  stretches  for  arms  and  legs, 
slabs,  gendarmes,  knife-edge  argtes,  where 
even  a  tight-rope  walker  would  have  had 
to  straddle,  supplied  constant  work  as  the 
hours  slipped  away.  A  chimney  that  gave 
the  leading  man  the  chance  of  an  ugly 
drop,  and  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  knee 
and  elbow-work  before  he   could  wriggle 


pocket  "  Conway  "  gave  the  comforting  in- 
fonnation  that  there  was  an  easy  way  down 
the  south-west  face  to  the  Augstkumen 
Glacier  below,  and  we  now  looked  forward 
to  plain  sailing.  But  an  easy  route  is  not 
always  easy  to  strike ;  sometimes  easy 
beginnings  lead  to  unexpected  difficulties; 
and  such  soon  became  our  lot.  Often 
would  come  the  question  from  the  rear  man 
as  the  leader  peered  over  some  steep  place, 
"  What's  it  like  ?  "  "  Will  it  go  ?  "  And 
feelings  of  resignation  or  relief  pre- 
dominated as  the  answer  came  back,  "  It's 
not  much  good  I  "  or  "  Yes,  it's  all  right  I  " 


ON  THE   50NMS   URAT. 


clear,  proved  the  last  serious  obstacle  to 
our  arrival  on  the  summit.  We  then  found 
that,  including  a  moderate  allowance  for 
halts,  we  had  been  seven  hours  on  this 
ar^te;  Rather  slow  going,  but  care  was 
needed ;  and  we  had  also  been  con- 
sdentiously  climbing  several  obstructions 
which  might  more  easily  have  been  skirted. 
But  an  amateur  party  on  difficult  rocks 
cannot  expect  to  compete  in  point  of  time 
with  local  guides  who  know  where  to  avoid 
culs  de  sacs,  and  when  to  skirt  a  gendarme 
that  on  the  other  side  overhangs  a  precipice. 
From  the  top  of  the    Sonnighom   our 


The  final  rocks  came  at  last,  and  soon  we 
were  over  the  small  bergschrund  and 
trudging,  half  limping,  down  the  dreary 
Furggthal  to  Almagell-  Here  a  little 
wine  and  soup  were  found  necessary  to 
stiffen  out  backs  for  the  upward  grind 
to  Saas  Fee,  a  fagging  "last  lap."  This 
over,  yet  one  more  ordeal  remained, 
perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  of  all — the 
traverse  of  the  Entrance  Hall  among  all 
the  guests  in  after-dinner  comfort  and 
splendour,  ourselves  worn  and  dilapidated. 
This  needed  pluck,  but  it  had  to  be  done, 
pnd  questions  were  mercifully  spared  until 
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both    outer    and    inner  man   were   duly 
refreshed  as  custom  prescribed. 

Fog  and  a  bitterly  cold  morning  on  the 
Fletschorn,  13,125  feet,  was  our  next 
experience.  Two  parties  on  the  summit — 
ihe  lady  of  one  nearly  frost  bitten  through 
wearing  gloves  with  fingers  ! — a  shivering, 
sunless  group,  wondering  where  the  fun 
came  in,  not  a  cheerful  picture.  But  "all 
things  come  to  those  who  wait,"  and  to 
those  who  had  the  necessary  patience,  the 
*un  did  at  last  appear,  illuminating  won- 
deiful  masses  of  cloud  in  the  Italian 
valleys.  There,  too,  was  our  old  friend 
the  Laquinhorn,  now  mocking  us  with  1 
sharp  ridge  of  snow-covered  rocks  ^vhich 
seijned  to  say,  "  Come  if  you  dare  ! '' 
Vleasant  it  was  on  the  way  down  to  bask 
in  the  sun  at  the  Weissmies  Inn,  and  look 
back  on,  at  any  rate,  one  conquest  on  this 
side.  Curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
diiEculties  that  fenced  around  tlie  Siidlenz- 
spitze,  and  held  at  bay  the  guides  and 
tourists  who  were  watching  with  hungry 
eyes  for  llie  first  opportunity  vouchsafed  by 
the  weather  of  treading  its  snowy  pinnacle, 
accounted  for  another  full  day.  Progress 
was  rapid  over  steepish  snow  in  excellent 
condition  until  we  reached  the  Eggfluh; 
then  suddenly  all  changed.  A  spell  of 
unexpectedly  soft  snow,  followed  by  a 
small,  but  awkwardly  concealed,  bergs- 
chrund,  gave  access  to  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  Knife-edge  work  again,  but  with 
the  unpleasant  addition  of  much  new  snow. 
In  our  care  to  keep  clear  of  the  precipices 
on  either  side,  we  soon  lost  whatever  time 
we  might  earlier  have  had  in  hand.  At 
the  base  of  the  final  climb  we  turned,  not 
finding  the  journey  back  any  easier,  as  the 
enow  became  softer  and  liable  to  slide 
away  it)  avalanches.  Assured  on  our 
return  Uiat  the  point  we  had  reached  was 


where  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  climb 
began,  we  were  satisfied  as  to  the  imprac- 
ticability of  making  the  ascent  in  weather 
such  as  that  for  which  1902  will  be 
remembered. 

Two  expeditions  frequently  made  from 
Saas  Fee  by  good  walkers  who  disclaim 
any  climbing  propensities  are  the  Mte. 
Moro  Pass  and  the  Allalinhom.  On  the 
way  to  the  pass,  the  huge  boulder  known 
as  the  Blaue  Stein  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
wonder;  but  in  each  case  the  journey  is 
rather  monotonous,  though  the  view  from 
the  culminating  point  is  superb.  On  the 
mountain,  one  is  in  the  centre  of  a  world 
of  snow  and  ice ;  from  the  pass,  the  peaks 
of  Mte,  Rosa  are  seen  rising  in  tremendous 
precipices  10,000  feet  above  the  Val 
d'Anzasca.  But  most  tourists  make  the 
mistake  of  returning  direct  from  the  pass, 
instead  of  descending  into  Italy.  The 
path  onwards  is  certainly  a  bad  one,  but 
a  comparatively  short  descent  leads  to 
Macugnaga.  Here  the  traveller  will  find 
good  accommodation,  and  if  he  can  spare 
two  or  three  days,  will  be  enchanted  with 
the  beautiful  Val  d'Anzasca,  contrasting 
its  luxuriant  fohage  with  the  barren  slopes 
he  has  lately  traversed  on  the  Swiss  side, 
delighted  with  each  fresh  grouping  of 
trees,  rocks,  and  chalets  with  their  back- 
ground of  everlasting  snow. 

He  may  vary  his  return  to  Saas  Fee  by 
crossing  the  Passo  delle  Lonze  and  the 
Antrona  Pass,  or  he  may  cross  one  of  the 
Weissthor  Passes  to  Zermatt,  or  circle 
round  Mte.  Rosa  and  see  something  more 
of  Italy's  charming  valleys.  Here  we 
cannot  follow  him,  but  be  assured  that  his 
pleasant  recollections  of  Saas  Fee  will  not 
be  obliterated,  and  that  probably  as  he 
wends  his  way  he  registers  a  vow  to  lettitn 
and  spend  some  future  holiday  among  it* 
familiar  scenes. 


AS  GOLD  IN  THE  FIRE 


By  A*   RUSSELL   WEEKES 


THE  strong  morning  sunlight  washed 
the  sky  with  azure,  the  autumnal 
earth  with  gold ;  a  rough  flint-strewn  track 
ran  down,  between  black  aisles  of  forest, 
over  the  flanks  of  the  great  scarred  hill 
which  barred  the  south,  and  led  thence 
northwards  through  the  valley  between 
heights  of  cliff  and  pine.  Stainless  against 
the  sky,  the  pale  fairyland  of  ever-lasting 
snow  lay  in  sunny  reaches  of  lucent 
silence,  folding  serene  wings,  like  a  rested 
dove,  over  the  riven  and  storm-swept 
slopes  of  the  lower  spurs  of  the  range. 

Two  riders,  leisurely  riding  from  north 
and  soutn  along  the  white  road,  alone  broke 
the  solitariness  of  the  place.  One  was  a 
man  of  eight  and  thirty,  with  sandy  hair, 
blue  eyes,  and  a  calm,  shrewd,  kindly 
Scottish  smile;  the  other,  who  might  have 
been  a  few  years  younger,  wore  a  big  hat 
tilted  over  his  black  eves,  and  was 
mounted  'on  a  big  black  horse,  which  had 
the  air  of  being  just  as  handsome,  ven- 
turesome, rapid,  and  devil-may-care  as  his 
master,  and  not  more  so. 

As  they  drew  near  to  each  other,  the 
sandy -haired  man  raised  his  hand  to  his 
eyes,  and  scanned  the  face  of  his  vis-a-vis 
with  a  sharp,  dissatisfied  look. 

"  You  here,  Gabriel  1  What  mischief  is 
it  now?" 

"  Holding  up  the  mail,  Brett,  of  course ; 
don^t  you  see  my  derringers  ? "  said  the 
younger  man,  with  a  laugh  as  clear  as  a 
girl's. 

"  Ay,  I  see  them  all  I  want  to,"  the 
Scotchman  answered,  frowning.  "  You 
may  laugh,  my  young  friend,  but  it  was 
an  ill  day  for  you  when  you  left  my 
ranche.     Ye're  a  lost  sheep,  I  doubt." 

"Bless  you,  ranching's  too  dull  for  me; 
I  wasn't  cut  out  to  be  a  clerk." 
;    "Dull,   is  it?       Find  starvation    more 
exciting  ?  " 

"Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  starving?" 

"You  look"  —  Brett  studied  him 
critically — "  as  if  you  were  going  straight 


to  perdition.     Yet  I'd  find  you  a  job  if 
you  came  back,  for  old  sake's  sake." 

"  Thanks,  you're  generous,"  Gabriel  an- 
swered, drily. 

"  I've  a  regard  for  the  state  of  your 
soul ;  it's  honest  work   anyway." 

"It  wouldn't  suit  me;  but  you  can  lend 
me  a  tenner,  if  you  like." 

Brett  was  a  man  who  valued  his  six- 
pences; nevertheless,  he  plunged  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  got  out  a  roll  of  notes. 
The  colour  came  into  Gabriel's  face ;  he 
waved  them  away. 

''  No,  Brett,  no,  I  won't  borrow.  You're 
the  dearest  old  fellow  that  ever  stepped, 
but  I  won't  take  your  money.  Let  me  go 
my  own  way,  to  perdition  if  you  like; 
I'm  past  stopping." 

Brett  shrugged  again.  "  You're  a  fool," 
he  said,  laconically ;  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words.  He  pushed  his  horse  forward  and 
rode  up  the  hill  towards  the  blinding  sun- 
light without  a  word  of  farewell. 

Left  alone,  Gabriel  urged  his  horse  off 
the  track  on  to  a  grassy  slope,  and  en- 
sconced himself  finally  behind  a  thicket 
of  scented  shrubs,  whence  he  could  see, 
himself  unseen,  the  whole  length  of  the 
road  from  mountain  crest  to  crest.  He 
took  out  his  revolvers,  looked  carefully  to 
their  loading,  and  tested  their  accuracy  by 
letting  fly  a  single  shot  at  the  jewelled 
wings  of  a  humming  bird,  which  sparkled, 
a  winged  atom  of  flame,  in  the  verdurous 
gloom  of  pine-branches  twenty  yards 
away.  It  dropped  with  a  piteous  flutter 
of  marred  plumage,  and  Gabriel  patted 
his  revolver  with  a  satisfied  nod ;  he  was 
proud  of  his  own  consummate  skill  as  a 
marksman.  He  took  out  his  watch ;  it 
was  of  gold,  studded  with  diamonds;  an 
"  L  "  and  "  V "  of  emeralds  entwined  on 
the  back  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
previous  owner,  for  Gabriel's  surname 
happened  to  be  Massareen ;  an  awkward 
coincidence,  but  one  which  sat  very  lightly 
on  the  conscience  of  its  present  possessor. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  that  it 
wanted  still  several  hours  of  noon,  when 
the  mail  was  due,  caused  him  to  swear 
roundly,  in  terms  which  he  had  assuredly 
not  learnt  at  Massareen  Castle. 

Younger  son  of    a    widowed    mother, 
Gabriel  had    early  developed  an  incorri- 
gible aptitude  for  scrapes  inconsistent  with 
a  protracted  career  at  Oxford.     He  came 
home,  and  was  received,  with  a  lachrymose 
scolding     which     bored     him,     into      an 
atmosphere    of    helpless    dissatisfaction. 
The  idle,  extravagant  boy  was  put  to  the 
Bar,   which   was  not,   perhaps,  the  most 
suitable  of  professions ;  after  a  year's  ex- 
pensive knocking  about  town  he  brought 
about  a  crisis  by  figuring  in  Bow  Street 
on  a  charge  of  "  drunk  and  disorderly." 
Gabriel  had  not  been  very  drunk,  but  the 
other  part  of  the  charge    was    flagrantly 
just;  he  paid  his  fine,   had  an  interview 
with  his  mother,  and  was  packed  off  on 
the  spot  to  Colorado,   with  five  thousand 
pounds  in  his  pocketbook,  and  scant  pros- 
pect of  a  welcome  on  his  return.     He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Peter  Brett,  a  Scotchman, 
who  pitied  the  wild  lad,  and  took  him  on 
his  ranche,  and  kept    him    steady    for    a 
twelvemonth ;  but  the  wild  blood  broke  out 
again,  and  Gabriel    fled    to    the    nearest 
township,  and  took  out  his  spell  of  virtue 
in  a  wild  burst  of  drink,  gambling,  and  a 
host  of  minor  and  major  evils.     Brett  was 
long-suffering,    but    he    was  economical, 
respectable,  and  Calvinistic;  worst  of  all, 
he  was  proud  and  shy,  and  Gabriel  never 
came  back  to  the  ranche.     He  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  losing  the  native  gift  of  pity, 
tenderness,  and  self-contempt  which   had 
won  him  sympathy  even    from   those    he 
wronged ;  at  thirty  he  was  an  outlaw  and 
a  desperado,  and  there  was  little  romantic 
about  him  except  his  picturesque  hat  and 
his  fascinating  black  eyes. 

As  he  waited,  reining  in  his  impatient 
steed,  he  looked  about  him  with  keen, 
incurious  eyes.  The  life  of  the  woods  went 
0:1  all  round  him,  for  he  sat  still  as  a 
stone,  and  the  forest  creatures  took  him 
for  a  carven  image  which  could  not  hurt 
them;  a  snake  uncurled  hissing  in  the 
grass,  a  grey  fox  showed  his  mask,  already 
silvering  towards  its  winter  coat,  between 
the  tree-stems,  a  black  squirrel  ran  up  a 
tree  in  front  of  his  horse's  nose  and  sat 


chattering  at  him  among  the  branches. 
Last  came  a  great  butterfly,  his  downy 
wings  stained  with  black  and  vermilion, 
and  settled  for  a  moment  on  Gabriers 
bridle.  The  nameless  instinct  of  brutality 
urged  him  to  lift  his  riding  whip  and 
strike  down  the  beautiful  harmless 
creature;  he  did  it,  half  hating  himself, 
half  indifferent.  His  horse  felt  the 
stroke  and  reared  suddenly.  Gabriel  was 
not  unseated,  but  he  had  his  work  cut  out 
for  him  to  keep  his  saddle.  When  he  had 
reduced  his  steed  to  order,  the  woods  were 
silent  and  forsaken ;  the  air  seemed  to  have 
grown  suddenly  hot  and  heavy.  Looking 
up,  he  saw  in  the  south  a  cloud  of  black 
gloom  shot  with  a  ruddy  gold  rising  and 
dilating  in  the  sky ;  the  sun  shone  like  a 
new  farthing,  and  faded  into  dinmess. 
Gabriel  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

"A  bush  fire,  by  all  that's  unlucky  I  If 
it  spreads  at  this  rate,  I  shall  have  ta 
make  tracks  for  the  river."  ' 

He  looked  at  his  watch ;  the  mail  was 
not  due  for  an  hour  yet.  Resolving  to 
give  it  as  long  a  chance  as  possible,  he 
resigned  himself  to  wait.  Meanwhile,  the 
file  beat  up  in  the  sky,  the  sun  was 
darkened,  and  he  could  smell  the  faint 
acrid  savour  of  the  smoke ;  once  a  flight  of 
monkeys  rushed  past  him,  throwing  out 
human  hands  over  the  branches  in  their 
haste,  never  turning  from  their  course  to 
avoid  him.  The  wood  was  full  of  little 
hurrying  things,  escaping  from  the 
danger  that  pursued  them.  His  own 
horse,  sweating  and  trembling,  could 
scarcely  be  withheld  from  bolting.  At 
last  he  saw  the  mail,  half  an  hour  before 
its  time,  come  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 
race  along  the  road ;  the  four  grey  horses. 
which  drew  it  were  maddened  by  fear,. 
which  their  driver  appeared  to  share,  for 
ht  gave  them  a  loose  rein  and  a  heavy 
hand  on  the  whip.  Rocking  from  side  to 
side,  the  heavy  vehicle  soon  reached  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  and  as  it  checked  to  take 
the  opposite  ascent,  Gabriel  put  his  horse 
to  a  canter  and  rode  out  from  his  shelter, 
levelling  a  revolver  in  either  hand, 

"  Hands  up,  gentlemen  !  "  he  called  out^ 
in  clear  and  ringing  tones.  "  Stop  it,  Red 
^lick,  or  I'll  drop  you  at  twenty  yards." 

He  was  so  plainly  prepared  to  fulfil  his> 
threat  to  the  letter,    that   the  red-headed 
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driver  wound  his  wrist  in  the  reins,  and 
curbed  in  his  four-in-hand  with  a  violence 
that  threw  them  all  on  their  haunches, 
struggling  and  straining.  Gabriel  sat  his 
horse  with  a  smiling  facQ,  entirely  com- 
posed and  amused. 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  let's  get  on,  boys," 
called  out  a  big  black-bearded  Texan. 
"  We  shall  be  roasted  alive  in  ten  minutes." 

"Allow  me  first  to  relieve  you  of  that 
fat  purse  which  I  perceive  to  be  sticking 
out     of     your     pocket,"      said      Gabriel, 

urbanely.     "  Throw  it  down,  you  ,  or 

I'll  blow  your  brains  out." 

The  Texan  was  brave ;  but  he  was 
covered ;  a  single  movement  of  his  hand 
towards  his  hip -pocket  would  have  been 
his  death.  Knowing  it,  he  pulled  out  his 
purse  and  threw  it  down  by  the  way -side, 
with  a  bitter  oath.  Gabriel  sat  as  still  as 
a  statue  while  the  entire  company,  to  the 
number  of  a  dozen  full-grown  men,  dis- 
bursed their  month's  earnings  in  camp  or 
shanty.  Red  Mick  gave  up  the  money  he 
had  taken  for  their  fares,  and  a  white - 
faced  boy,  on  his  way  to  the  Mission 
School,  emptied  his  little  valise  upon  the 
pile.     Gabriel  nodded. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said,  courteously, 
when  the  tale  was  made  up.  "  Sorry  to 
detain  you,  but  I  advise  you  to  wait  while 
I'm  talking;  I've  exactly  a  shot  apiece  for 
you,  and  I  never  miss.  Where  does  the 
fire  run,  Mick  ?  " 

"Brett's  ranche,"  said  Mick,  laconically, 
"  and  southwards." 

"  Ha  I     Where's  Brett,  then  ?  " 

"  In  hell,"  said  the  driver ;  adding,  but 
in  a  voice  discreetly  lowered,  "  where  1 
wish  you  was  too." 

Gabriel's  face  whitened  suddenlv,  and 
his  fine  white  teeth  caught  and  pressed 
down  his  underlip.  "  Good  day  to  you," 
he  said.  "Good  luck  go  with  you,  mes 
amis  !     So  long." 

The  mail  went  off  at  a  racketing  hand- 
gallop.  Gabriel  did  not  trouble  to  look 
after  its  retreat ;  as  a  result  he  got  a  flight 
of  bullets  singing  about  his  ears,  but, 
owing  to  the  excitement  of  the  marksmen 
and  the  unsteadiness  of  their  postures, 
they  missed.  He  emptied  his  revolver 
after  them  in  a  savage  kind  of  salute,  and 
heard  a  feeble  cry  come  ringing  back 
against  the  wind;  it  was  the  little  school- 


boy, whose  shoulder  he  had  perforated. 
Gabriel  gave  the  matter  no  second  thought. 
Leaving  his  spoil  where  it  lay,  he  dis- 
mounted, tightened  his  stirrups,  adjusted 
his  reins,  lightened  himself  of  all  super- 
fluous clothing,  and  springing  again  into 
his  saddle,  urged  his  horse  up  the  hill  into 
the  teeth  of  the  conflagration. 

It  was  madness,  and  he  knew  it;  but  it 
was  a  calculated  madness.  He  foresaw, 
what  Red  Mick  had  never  considered,  that 
Brett,  experienced  bushman  as  he  was, 
would  scarcely  have  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise; he  must  have  been  warned  in  time 
at  least  to  try  and  effect  an  escape.  As 
Gabriel  rode  up  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
he  saw  the  fire  below  and  before  him, 
rolling  like  a  great  sea  of  red  and  yellow 
flames,  and  whirled  about  in  a  shroud  of 
smoke.  It  was  still  several  miles  away, 
but  the  broad  plain,  covered  with  arid 
forest,  offered  no  check  to  its  march,  and 
it  advanced  with  the  pace  and  fury  almost 
of  a  whirlwind.  The  sky  all  black,  the 
air  all  tainted,  the  horizon  girdled  in  flame 
and  smjke ;  such  was  the  spectacle  on 
which  he  looked.  He  urged  his  horse 
fleetly  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
river,  which  bounded  Brett's  property  on 
the  north.  Thither,  if  anywhere,  had 
Brett  ridden  for  safety  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  flames,  which  must  have  made  of  his 
house  a  drift  of  red-hot  ashes  an  hour  and 
more  ago. 

Forward  under  the  arching  deodars, 
forward  over  the  scented  carpet  of  the 
firs,  forward  through  creeping  gusts  of 
smoke,  through  herds  of  flying  deer,  across 
broad  tracts  where  his  horse  maddened 
before  the  mass  of  the  approaching  fire 
and  struggled  to  get  away,  forward 
through  dry  tinder  and  singeing  shrubs 
and  under  furnace-blasts  of  scorching  air. 
The  breath  of  the  fire  was  hot  on  Gabriel's 
cheek,  and  he  ridii%  level  with  its  advance 
line  was  plainly  riding  into  death ;  yet  he 
held  on,  swinging  low  over  his  horse's 
mane,  and  gripping  its  flanks  with  bare 
knees,  a  light  of  unalloyed  enjoyment 
flashing  in  his  untamed  eyes.  At  last  he 
was  rewarded  by  a  sight  of  the  broad  river, 
sullen  as  a  flood  of  steel,  cutting  its  way 
between  walls  of  fire-scarred  smoke;  and 
by  the  river  side,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
at  the  old  hoathouse  which  he  knew  so 
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well,  he  saw  Brett  standing  powerless 
beside  a  boat  too  heavy  for  him  to  launch, 
waiting  for  the  end.  Gabriel  rose  in  his 
stirrups  with  a  wild  shout,  which  Brett 
heard,  and  turned  his  head ;  and  down  the 
slope  this  novel  sort  of  Claude  Duval 
came  thundering,  his  black  curls  tossing  in 
the  wind. 

"  Gabriel !        Madness  !  "    cried    Brett, 
with    a    vexed    laugh    in     spite     of     the 
imminence   of   peril.        "  Why,  you — vou 
fool ! " 

Gabriel  dropped  from  his  horse  and 
clapped  him  on  the  back.  "  No,  no,"  he 
said,  "  We'll  do  it  yet,  old  man  !  " 

The  river-side  trees  burned  slower  than 
those  inland,  being  sappy  and  well- 
watered.  Working  for  their  lives,  the  two 
men  laboured  at  the  boat;  it  had  been 
drawn  up  the  bank  for  mending,  and  would 
properly  have  given  four  men  their  hands 
full.  But  fire,  death,  and  hope  are  strange 
masters;  and  Brett's  tough  sinews  were 
more  than  matched  by  Gabriel's  supple 
frame.  The  flames  rushed  on ;  the  air 
was  full  of  crackling  and  hissing,  backed 
by  the  stupendous  roar  of  the  whole  forest 
blazing  behind ;  trees  lurched  and  toppled 
into  the  river  three  hundred  yards  away. 
It  was  a  Homeric  moment.  There  was  a 
sudden  whining,  trembling,  straining 
noise,  and  then  a  sudden  splash :  the 
^*  Caledonia  "  was  launched.  Her  crew 
sprang  in;  Gabriel's  horse  stood  on  the 
bank  whinnying,  too  exhausted  to  swim. 
Gabriel  turned,  his  teeth  closing  again 
;0ver  his  lip  with  that  singular  look  of 
strong  and  painful  resolve.  A  shot  rang 
out,  and  the  horse  reared  and  fell,  while 
the  master  bent  again  to  his  oars. 

They  gained  the  mid-stream,  and  lay 
down  in  the  boat  while  the  flames  roared 
by.  Thick  black  clouds  of  darkness, 
laced  and  shot  with  sparks  and  rockets  of 
•fire,  replaced  the  blue  sky  over  their  heads 
for  a  time  of  which  they  had  no  reckoning. 
It  was  over  at  last,  and  they  sat  up  to  find 
themselves  abreast  of  a  smoking  desola- 
tion on  either  side  of  the  river.  The 
plains,  the  hills,  the  forests  were  laid  bare ; 
vegetation,  trees,  houses,  pasture,  flocks, 
herds,  and  human  beings,  if  there  were 
any,  had  been  obliterated  by  the  passage 
of  the  terror,  and  the  face  o{  the  country 
•was  blotted  and  blurred,  as  a  child's  finger 


rubs  out  the  sums  on  a  slate.  Ahead  of 
them  they  saw  the  skirts  of  the  fire,  pour- 
ing out  its  fury  upon  fresh  hills  and 
plains,  fresh  homesteads,  other  human 
lives. 

"  Ten  years'  work  swept  away  in  as 
many  hours  !  "  said  Brett,  with  a  short 
laugh.  "  Eh,  but  I  doubt  I'll  not  see 
Edinburgh  again  as  soon  as  I  thought." 

"  I  stuck  up  the  mail  this  morning,"  said 
Gabriel,  listless  and  stripped  of  reserve 
like  his  companion ;  the  reticencies  of  life 
seemed  just  then  superfluous.  "  It's  the 
first  time  I've  stolen,  and  now  I've  lost  the 
price  of  my  theft." 

"You've  saved  my  life,  anyway,"  Brett 
said  quickly.  "  Oh,  man,  you've  been  a 
fool  !  What  brought  you  back  in  the 
teeth  of  certain  death  ?  " 

**  You,  Peter,  and  'a  thought  of  the  old 
days.  I  knew  you'd  make  for  the  boat- 
house." 

"  Well,  I'm  ruined,  I  guess,"  Brett  said, 
doggedly,  "but  I  guess  that  only  means 
I'll  start  again  to-morrow."  He  turned  to 
Gabriel  with  a  shade  of  diffidence  in  his 
tone.  "  You're  too  good  for  a  thief, 
Gabriel ;  come  and  stand  by  me  again. 
After  all,  we're  both  from  the  Old 
Country." 

"  I've  been  an  awful  brute ;  but  I  think 
I'll  come  if  you'll  have  me,"  Gabriel  said, 
tossing  Kis  curls  out  of  his  eyes. 

"  Done,"  said  the  Scot,  briefly ;  and  he 
shook  his  fist  at  the  departing  flames.  "  Eh, 
Nature,  my  lass,  you're  a  grand  hand  at 
the  meddling;  but  there's  One  that  over- 
ruleth  all  things,  and  maybe  this  day  I'll 
have  snatched  a  brand  from  the  burning." 

Gabriel  looked  across  the  slow  and 
sullen  river  to  the  desolation  of  the  plain 
beyond,  where  flocks  and  herds  lay  dead 
in  the  fields  about  the  smoking  homestead, 
and  back  to  Brett's  face,  its  rugged  ugli- 
ness illuminated  by  the  light  of  faith  and 
charity. 

"  I  will — I  will  stay  with  you  !  "  he 
cried,  boyishly.  "  Peter,  I'll  never  desert 
you  again  !  " 

But  the  words  had  an  empty  ring,  even 
for  his  own  ears ;  and  in  his  inmost  heart 
a  voice  cried,  and  would  not  be  silenced, 
that  in  spite  of  prayers,  and  vows,  and 
oaths  of  eternal  fidelity,  passionless  Nature 
has  often  the  last  word. 
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ACCORDING    20    FRAGMENTS    OF  AN    UNPUBLISHED    JOURNAL, 
LETTERS    FROM    MADAME    JULIETTE    DROUET,    AND    THE 

ANECDOTES    OF    GUERNSEY   FOLK 

By  HENRY   WELLINGTON  WACK,   F.R.G.S. 

(fiECOND    ARTICLE) 


IN  the  April  number  of  this  Magazine, 
I  related  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  found,  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  a  portion 
of  the  journal  iniime  of  Frangois  Hugo 
and  a  number  of  unpublished  letters  from 
Madame  Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 
I  now  purpose  briefly  dealing  with  that 
portion  of  the  journal  since  deciphered, 
also  to  indicate  the  poet's  petty  relations 
with  the  Guernsey  folk  he  learned  to 
esteem,  and  to  publish,  for  the  first  time, 
another  set  of  love  letters  from  Juliette 
Drouet  to  the  "  Lord  of  Human  Tears." 

The  little  colony  of  political  exiles 
which  had  fluttered  out  of  Paris  after  the 
Coup  d'Etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his 
sham  Republic,  was  reuniting  its  scattered 
talents  at  the  home  of  the  great  French 
poet  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  Regrets  and 
uncertainties  were  gradually  succeeded  by 
the  more  or  less  settled  condition  of  tem- 
porary resignation  and  social  reunion.  In 
all  the  movements  of  the  exiled  group. 
No.  3,  Marine  Terrace,  seemed  a  rallying 
point  for  their  exchange  of  opinion,  for 
discussion  of  the  daily  events  in  France 
from  which,  for  the  time  being,  nearly  four 
score  of  the  leading  legislators  of  the 
Republic  had  been  banished.  Here  their 
theories  crystallised  into  plans,  their  hope 
into  such  action  as  they  dared  undertake. 

In  Francois  Hugo's  journal,  the  poet's 
son  has  recorded  many  trivialities — esti- 
mated from  the  point  of  view  of  to-day. 
But  in  this  mass  of  personal  chronicle  I 
am  enabled  here  and  there  to  appropriate 
an  occasional  item  of  real  interest  to  the 
unwritten  historical  aspect  of  the  great 
French  Socialist,  and  expose  an  opinion 
uttered  by  him  now  and  then  which  may 
strike  one  more  for  its  novelty  than  for 
its  philosophic  value. 
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It  was  at  the  funeral  of  Couvet  Victor 
Hugo,  his  sons  Charles  and  Fran9ois,  and 
the  exile  Ribeyralles,  had  followed  the 
procession  to  the  grave.  Couvet's  interment 
and  the  burial  speech  of  Ribeyralles 
created  an  extremely  sad  impression  on  all 
the  exiles.  They  return  to  Marine  Ter- 
race and  contemplate  their  puppet  show 
on  earth.  The  talk  drifts  to  poets,  and 
Victor  Hugo,  who  had  evidently  met  with 
opposition  to  his  theory,  "maintains  that 
poets  are  magicians,  but  that  all  magicians 
are  not  poets;  that  Shakespeare  had  the 
gift  of  divination  like  Alexis,  but  that 
Alexis  could  not  have  written  Hamlet  like 
Shakespeare." 

From  this  the  conversation  turned  to 
religion : 

"The  city  of  the  Mormons,"  said 
Victor  Hugo,  "hns  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  there  are  60,000  Mormons 
altogether.  Every  house  has  its  garden. 
All  the  houses  are  of  the  same  size.  In 
the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  Mormon 
Temple.  In  a  short  time  they  have  won 
many  proselytes  and  found  a  great  deal 
of  money.  That  shows  the  power  of  a 
rtligious  idea  of  the  Invisible  World." 

On  friendship  the  poet's  views  were 
definite.  Judged  by  his  private  letters  and 
his  "  Livre  de  I'Anniversaire  "  (which  he 
wrote  for  his  mistress,  Madame  Drouet), 
his  principle  of  love  was  as  definite  and 
pure  as  the  facets  of  the  diamond.  Alas 
for  the  caprice  of  this  latter  quality  in  so 
great  a  life  !  as  we  shall  presently  see  va 
the  following  impassioned  letters  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  poet*s  catholicity  of 
conduct  on  the  other. 

Every  man  of  forceful  character  has  his 
enemies  and  his  ardent  friends.  The 
plasticity  of  some  lives  inspires  neither 
great  friendship  nor  enmity  worth  notion 
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Hugo  lived  with,  but  wrought  above,  a 
ceitain  set  of  cavilling  critics  of  the  time, 
who,  excelling  him  often  in  rational  politi- 
cal sense,  used  their  facile  talents  against 
the  Romantic  School  and  its  deity.  Sainte 
Beuve,  in  time,  became  infected  with  a 
rancorous  jealousy  of  Hugo's  ascendancy 
in  the  lettered  world  and  flayed  him  with 
an  insidious  sarcasm  unworthy  of  his  own 
great  parte. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hugo  to  the  brilliant 
little    company    about    him,    "I  admit 


"  If  we  lived  at  a  time  when  there  waa 
any  respect  for  poetry,  Victor  Hugo, 
crowned  with  laurels,  should  nde  in  a 
golden  car  drawn  by  four  white  horses 
before  all  the  people  of  Paris  oh  their 

"Yes,"  continued  Hugo,  "  I  defend 
Gautier,  I  defend  even  Mery.  I  am  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  good,  and  profoundly 
hurt  by  evil.  1  defend  my  friends  to  the 
last,  until  the  day  when  it  is  proved  they 
are  not  my  friends.  On  that  day  1 
become  their  enemy." 

[n  the  course  of  the  evening — exile  bdng 
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candidly,  I  defend myfriends  and  attack 
my  enemies.  Whatever  may  be  the 
taulls  of  Theophile  Gautier  now,  I  de> 
fend  him.  I  remember  and  will  always 
remember  that  after  the  failure  of 
*Le  Roi  s'Amuse'  all  my  enemies 
triumphantly  fell  upon  me,  saying  that 
never  had  such  an  execrable  production 
been  presented.  Theophile  G&utier,  who 
was  then  writing  for  a  small  journal, 
wrote  in  regard  to  'Le  Roi  s'Amuse': 


still  an  early  experiment — the  poet  said : 

"  If  1  returned  to  France,  I  would 
refuse  office.  Strang  without  office,  I 
feel  myself  weak  with  office.  I  have 
written  this  :  I  have  accepted  exile,  I 
will  refuse  power." 

Thus  early  in  1852,  soon  after  his  flight 
from  Paris  on  December  nth,  i8<;t,  the 
man  who  was  great  as  poet,  over-zealouS) 
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tactless,  and  debilitated  by  exaggeration  as 
a  politician,  dwells  upon  the  defeat  of  his 
misdirected  aims — a  profitless  reflection 
for  a  mind  whose  power  was  at  its  least  in 
civic  strife. 

Ribeyralles  and  Thomas  dine  with 
Victor  Hugo.  Thomas  having  spent  a 
long  time  in  several  prisons  ends  his  life  in 
exile.  "  He  merits  such  a  fate,"  say  his 
fellows ;  "  prison  and  exile  are  the  fine 
rewards  of  noble  hearts." 

"Thomas  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Proscription  Club  at  Jersey.  His  talk  is 
interestmg  and  vivid.  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting?,  Ribeyralles  continues  the  bio- 
graphy of  Citizen  Pas  de  Chance  :  One 
day  Pas  de  Chance  met  Voltaire.  Pas 
de  Chance  said  to  Voltaire :  '  Once  I 
killed  a  priest'  *  Shake  hands  ;  *  said 
Voltaire,  holding  out  his  hand.  How- 
ever, one  day,  Voltaire  was  himself 
knocked  down  by  Pas  de  Chance."  * 

One  is  irresistibly  moved  at  the  humour 
of  this  spectacle.  Citizen  Pas  de  Chance  ! 
Let  us  learn  who  he  was. 

Attributed  to  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  son's 
journal  is  the  following  account  of  Pas  de 
Chance :  — 

*'  The  history  of  Pas  de  Chance  is 
one  of  the  most  amusing  that  could  be 
related.  It  should  even  be  written  if  one 
wrote  3uch  things.  He  arrived  one 
morning  at  Brussels  in  raj^s.  On  his 
forehead  were  the  words  Pas  de  Chance 
(No  Liick). 

**0n  these  three  words  were  two 
sabre  scars.  Although  the  habit  of  the 
exiles  was  to  give  a  cordial  reception  to 
.  every  fresh  exile,  they  received  Pas  de 
Chance  with  some  distrust.  They  asked 
Pas  de  Chance  to  show  his  certificates. 
Pas  de  Chance  showed  suspicious 
letters.  Among  them  was  one  from 
Manin  de  Loiret  full  of  n^istakes  in 
spelling.  Beauvais,  however,  admitted 
Pas  de  Chance  into  their  circle,  but  one 
fine  day  they  began  to  deny  his  right  to 
the  title  of  exile.  *  You  have  not  been 
proscribed/  they  said  to  him.  '  I  shall 
return  to  France,'  said  Pas  de  Chance  ; 
and  the  following  day  he  took  the  boat 
and  landed  at  St.  Malo.*' 

Of  Eugene  Sue,  Victor  Hugo  uttered  the 
following: — 

**  The  other  day  I  read  a  novel  by 
Eugene  Sue  in  the  *  Nation,'  called  the 

*  Vrom  th«  unpubUahad  Jounud  of  Frangola  Hugo. 


Jouflfrey  Family.  It  is  extremely  vulgar 
and  bad,  and  written  in  the  style  of  a 
porter,  but  it  is  most  striking  in  its 
realitv." 

It  seems  Charles  Hugo  had  a  relentless 
hatred  of  kings  and  repeated  what  he  had 
often  said,  namely,  that  all  kings,  even  the 
best,  were  scoundrels.  With  this,  his 
sister,  Julie  Hugo,  disagreed,  and  cited 
Marcus  Aurelius  as  an  example  of  kingly 
virtue. 

•*  Ah  yes,"  said  Charles,  **  he  per- 
secuted the  Christians ! " 

Just  as  this  family  controversy 
promised  trouble,  the  poet,  by  parental 
right,  intervened  and  said : 

'^  Marcus  Aurelius  was  no  angel,  but 
he  had  a  rare  mind.  The  philosophy  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  surpassed  Christianity, 
which,  however,  has  rendered  a  greater 
service  to  the  heart  of  mankind  than  to 
the  human  mind.  Marcus  Aurelius  was 
a  philosopher,  a  Socratist.  If  he  bad 
been  told  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion,  he  would  have  regarded  these 
mysteries  as  superstitious.  His  mind 
placed  him  on  a  hij^her  level  than  his 
material  position.  He  was  higher  than 
his  time." 

"Marriage,"  said  Charles  Hugo,  "is  at 
the  present  day  an  infamous  institution.  A 
married  woman  is  a  slave,  and  as  mean 
as  a  woman  of  the  town."  He  vehemently 
declared  he  would  never  marry. 

"Charles,"  said  his  father,  **you 
throw  yourself  forward  like  an  ox  to 
break  down  gates  opened  by  me  twenty- 
nine  years  ago.  In  your  talk,  too  often 
you  re-close  gates  you  had  previously 
opened.'* 

This  conversation  occurred  in  1852.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Victor  Hugo  was 
therefore  only  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  he  had  "  opened  the  gates,"  as  he 
says,  upon  the  institution  of  marriage,  and 
this  early  adverse  view  upon  the  subject 
may  account  for  many  of  the  irregular 
intimacies  which  characterised  his  life 
during  all  that  time  when  his  letters  to 
Juliette  Drouet  would,  in  the  absence  of 
other  and  contradictory  evidence,  indicate 
at  least  constancy  to  wife  and  mistress. 

There  are  many  other  observations  and 
varied  dicta  ascribed  to  the  poet  in 
Francois's  journal,  much  of  which  is  so 
stained  with  age  as  to  be  quite  illegible. 
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For  the  most  part  there  is  nothing  of 
literary  value  and  little  of  special  interest. 
Some  verses  on  Love,  Hope,  Conjugal  In- 
felicity, and  the  ways  of  our  ancestors,  in 
my  opinion,  bear  no  trace  of  Victor  Hugo's 
genius.  They  may  be  the  product  of  the 
poet's  daughter,  Julie. 

n. 

The  small  ude  and  the  "  infinite  little- 
nesses "  of  a  great  life  teach  us  more  of 
the  human  elements  in  illustrious  charac- 
ter than  the  pomp  and  spectacle  which 
distinguish  it  from 
the  mass  of  man- 
kind. It  must  have 
been  a  great  privi- 
lege for  some  of  the 
Guernsey  folk  who 
are  still  living  to 
have  known  Victor 
Hugo  in  his  island 
home,  as  they  must 
have  known  him 
from  the  tales  and 
anecdotes  I  heard  in 
the  Island.  Idiosyn- 
crasies and  foibles 
were  not  lacking  ',n 
the  great  French 
master  any  more 
than  in  those  of 
meaner  talents.  His 
tailor  and  barber, 
his  bootmaker  and 
the  binder  of  his 
manuscript,  bis  sta- 
tioner and  carpenter, 
all    have   something 

to  say  of  the  genius  upon  whom  they 
gazed  with  awe  as  he  sauntered  up  and 
down  the  iiilly  streets  of  St.  Peter  Port. 

Mr.  Henry  Turner,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  living  Guernsey  men 
who  were  personally  acquainted  with  the 
poet,  relates  how  jealously  Victor  Hugo 
guarded  his  manuscripts  when  he  handed 
them  to  Mr.  Turner  to  be  bound.  The 
ccHifidence  of  Victor  Hugo  in  Mr.  Turner 
was  absolute,  yet  for  ail  that,  the  rule  was 
that  before  dark  every  night  the  MSS. 
must  be  returned  to  the  poet  to  be  safely 
locked  in  a  fire-proof  chest. 

In  my  previous  article  I  related  how  the 


MSS.  were  bound,  and  that  they  were  all 
to  be  seen  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris. 

Heie  is  a  translation  of  an  autograph 
letter  from  Victor  Hugo  to  Mr.  Heniy 
Turner. 

"Mr,  Turner  has  bound  several 
books  for  me,  amongst  which  is  the 
manuscript  of  'Les  Travailleurs  de  la 
Mer.'  With  pleasure  I  bear  testimony 
of  his  intelligence  and  talent  as  a  book- 
binder. Bookbinding  is  an  art,  and 
Mr.  Turner  has  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
prove  that  ere  lone  he  will  excel  in  it. 
The  binding  of  '  Les  Travailleurs  dt  la 
Mer'  is  executed  in  a 

Victor  Hugo." 
Hauteville  House, 
June  3rd,  1666. 

I  am  here  re- 
minded of  the  storv 
related  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Banks,  the  Guernsey 
stationer,  who  was 
well  known  to  Victor 
Hugo.  In  "Les 
Travailleurs  de  la 
Mer"  you  will  find 
the  picture  of  a 
Scotch  Highlander 
playing  the  bagpipe. 
Throughout  the 
novel  the  author 
calls  the  musical 
instrument  a  bug- 
pipe.  When  ihe 
Guernsey  people  re- 
monstrated with  him, 
the  poet  insisted  that 
bug-pipe  was  correct  and  refused  to  alter 
it.  The  controversy  was  vigorously  pur- 
sued, especially  by  those  in  Guernsey 
who  sprang  from  the  north  country 
and  who  did  not  purpose  submitting 
to  a  burlesque  upon  a  musical  instrument 
which  was  so  much  a  part  of  their  national 
life.  "  Monsieur  Hugo,  you  are  wrong," 
they  protested,  "  there  is  no  such  word 
as  bug -pipe.  It  is  bag-pipe — bag- 
pipe— bagpipe — bag !  "  "  It  is  bug- 
pipe  !  "  retorted  the  poet,  "because  I, 
Victor  Hugo,  poet,  dramatist,  peer  of 
France,  etc.,  etc,  say  so.  What  I  write 
becomes  right  because  I  write  it      The 
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howling  hullabaloo  looks  like  a  bug,  and 
I  say  it  shall  be  a  bug-pipe  !  " 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Banks,  "  is  only  one  of 
many  instances  where  the  poet's  imperi- 
ousness  and  obstinacy  led  him  into  the 
misuse  of  names  and — facts." 

The  story  is  current  in  Guernsey  that  the 
poet  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  bis  bath 
on  the  roof  of  Hauteville  House  in  full 
view  of  the  universe  or  anybody  who, 
having  risen  early  enough,  might  be  abroad 
on  the  Island.  When  I  visited  Hauteville 
House,  1  found  my  way  to  the  roof  through 
the  small  bedroom  where  the  great  man 
used  to  sleep  on  a  thin  mattress  raised 
four  inches  from  the  floor  and  where,  if 
you  now  visit  it,  you  will  observe  two 
realistic  water-colour  sketches  of  the  poet 
after  death.  From  this  room  a  French 
casement  window  opens  south  upon  the 
roof,  and  affords  a  view  of  St.  Malo  on 
the  French  coast,  with  the  Island  of  Jersey 


and  its  group  of  islets  glinting 
like  emeralds  strung  across  th:; 
view.  In  winter  the  scene  on 
the  Guernsey  coast  is  often  >f 
wild  and  angry  aspect  as  the  sea 
lashes  the  rocky  beach.  In  any 
mood,  the  view  is  superb,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  a  lesser 
genius  than  Hugo  might  have 
been  exalted  in  its  presence. 

Mr,  Thomas  Gore,  writing  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  poet's 
peculiar  habit  of  ablution,  says: 

"  Victor  Hu|:o  slept  in  an 
attic,  not  a  veiy  comfortable  room 
or  bed,  simply  a  few  boards  a  few 
inches  off  the  floor.  He  used  to 
bathe  himself  standing  in  a.  tub 
or  water  oo  the  roof  near  the 
[ain  gutter.  Winter  and  summer, 
even  when  it  was  freezing,  I  have 
seen  him  there  often  as  late  as 
nine  o'clock." 

Of  the  poet's  tender  regard 
for  poor  children  many  beauti- 
ful things  are  said  in  Guernsey. 
There  are  men  and  women  of 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  years  of 
age  living  in  Guernsey  who  re- 
call Victor  Hugo's  benefactiraiB 
to  them  in  their  childhood. 
Every  Thursday,  they  relatCt 
the  garden  back  of  Hauteville 
House  was  the  scene  of  a  herd 
of  fifty  boys  and  girls  being  fed  under 
the  poet's  personal  supervision.  In  winter, 
or  when  the  weather  was  inclement,  this 
ravenous  hurly-burly  little  band  would- 
be  taken  into  the  house,  often  to  the.COD* 
sternal  ion  and  despair  of  the  poet's 
domestics.  At  each  of  these  dinners, 
which  were  served  at  twelve  o'clock,  the 
poet  tasted  the  principal  dishes  to  assure 
himself,  before  his  tiny  guests  fell  to  the 
feast,  that  all  had  been  cooked  according 
to  his  theories  of  I'art  di  cuisine, 

I  have  been  so  furiunate  as  to  procure 
an  old  photograph  of  the  poet  with  his 
humble  band  of  Guernsey  children.  There 
are  nearly  forty  of  them  in  the  group,  and 
judging  from  their  bright  contented  little 
faces,  I  infer  that  the  picture  is  a  record 
made  after  one  of  these  periodic  feasts.  He 
loved  little  children  with  caressing  tender- 
ness.  His  poems  on  childhood  and  'miaacj 
are  the  religion  of  motherhood. 
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a  scafToId.     It  Is  probably  a  sketch  of  the 
scene  in  "  L'Homme  qui  Rit,"  where,  on  the 
bleak   coast   of   Portland,  the  disfigured 
child    "  Gwynplaine "    was    horrified    by 
coming  upon  a   similar   spectacle    on   a 
tempestuous  winter  night.     The  grotesque, 
the  uncanny,  the  ugly,  the  hideous,  and  the 
terrifying,  seem  to  have  been  the  pictorial 
accompaniment  in  a  mind  of  poesy  unsui* 
passed    for    the 
delicacy    of    it> 
heauty    and    the 
rhythm     of     its 
song.      It  was  a 
strange     and     a 
weird    combina- 
tion   that    actu- 
ated Victor 
Hugo's     genius. 
I     have    before 
me  an  old  photo- 
graph of  a  pen 
drawing  by   the 
poet  which  is  a 
striking  example 
of   the    pictures 
which  dwelt  be- 
hind   that    high 
white  dome 
above  his  brows. 
It     is     crowded 
with  the  grotes- 
que   forms    and 
faces  of  his  ene- 
mies     sweeping 
around  his  pede- 
stalled  bust,  each 
face    wearing   a 
sneer,  a  grimace, 
a  look  of  venom 
or     of     disdain. 
In  the  midst  of 
all    stands    the 
poet's     bust 
crowned  with 
laurel.     Calm 
defiance   rests 
upon      the      face,     while      all     around 
confusion  sweeps  the  earth  and  sky.     An 
insane     conception    and     a    clever    com- 
position. 

The  following  verse,   written  in  April, 
1839,  when  he  was  thirty-seven  years  of 
Ump-black  and  chalk.     It  is  the  figure  of     age,  indicates  the  poet's  consciousness  of 
ft  man  of  demoniacal  face,  dangling  from     this  duality  of  vision :. 


In  this  connection  the  late  Mr.  F.  H. 
Blicq,  the  poet's  Guernsey  barber,  was  the 
object  of  much  of  Hugo's  wit.  Mr.  Blicq 
had  seventeen  children  and  was  justly 
proud  of  his  large  family.  The  poet  con- 
sidered seventeen  children  a  great  blessing 
to  any  man — "provided  they  did  not 
crowd  him  off  the  Island."  No  one  was 
readier  with  a  ban  mot  than  Victor  Hugo 
during  the  later 
years  of  his 
exile,  when 
much  of  his 
wrath  upon  the 
vain  head  of 
"  Napoleon  le 
Petit"  had 
spent  itself,  and 
a  long  period  of 
literary  activity 
had  mellowed 
recollection  of 
the  troublous 
times  of   '48   to 

Guernsey 
people  r  e  c  al  I 
with  pleasure 
the  interest  the 
poet  manifested 
in  old  oak  fur- 
II  i  t  u  r  e.  He 
seemed  to  dig  it 
up  everywhere, 
they  say,  from 
castle  to  cow- 
shed. In  the 
work  of  clean- 
ing and  refitting 
it,  Mr.  Gore  was 
his  principal 
woodworker  and 
carver.  The  poet 
made  his  own 
designs  for 
many  of  the  odd 
pieces  which 
still  adorn  Hauteville  House.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  grotesqueness,  a 
quality  that  is  to  be  observed  in  his 
drawings  generally.  On  the  wall  in 
one  of  the  reception  rooms  of  Hauteville 
House  is  a  sketch  made  by  the  poet  with 
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*'  As  in  a  pond  that  sleeps  overhung  by 

trees, 
Two  things  at  once  in  many  a  sail  one 

sees — 
The  sky,  which  paints  the  surface  pure 

and  calm, 
With  all  its  rays  and  clouds  the  heart  to 

charm ; 
And  then  the  depth,  slime,  hideous,  dark 

and  dead. 
Where  foul  black  reptiles   swarm  and 

vaguely  tread."* 

The  Drouet  letters  herewith  presented 
are  the  second  portion  of  those  I  dis- 
covered in  Guernsey,  an  account  of  which 
appeared  in  the  April  number  of  this 
Magazine.  They  were  all  written  in  1851 
from  Juliette's  apartments  in  the  C'it6 
Rodier,  Paris,  to  Victor  Hugo,  during  his 
residence  at  37,  Rue  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne. 
To  assist  the  reader  to  understand  many 
of  their  references,  to  appreciate  the  fears, 
hope,  solicitude,  and  hysteria  manifested 
in  all  that  Juliette  Drouet  wrote  to  the  poet 
at  this  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review 
the  incidents  which  concern  the  poet's  life 
and  work  in  1851,  and  the  circumstances 
which  culminated  in  his  flight  to  Brussels 
on  December  nth  of  that  year  of  the 
Coup  d'Etat. 

Before,  however,  approaching  that  year 
of  disastrous  destiny  for  France,  I  recall 
the  reader  to  the  time  of  Victor  Hugo's 
early  manhood,  when  Fame  crowned  him 
with  what  Gautier  called  a  "  phosphores- 
cent glory."  This  was  in  1831.  The  poet 
was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  and  "  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris"  had  been  published  and 
had  illumined  the  master's  fame  with  its 
greatest  splendour.  Here  he  was  upon  the 
high  plateau  of  fine  achievement,  admired 
by  a  large  band  of  enthusiastic  disciples  on 
the  one  hand;  his  talent  disputed  by  a 
mewling  and  angry  horde  of  critics  on  the 
other.  He  has  three  children,  Lfopoldine, 
Charles,  Frangois  Victor,  and  his  wife  of 
nine  years  is  become  a  beautiful  woman. 
Surely  mortal  has  no  right  to  more  than 
this. 

Yet  by  the  irony  of  pfoetic  moods  it  was 
that  toward  the  end  of  this  exalted  year 
"  Feuilles  d'Automne "  (Autumn  Leaves) 
was  published,  and  its  sad  note  sent  plaint- 
ing  through  the  land.  One  may  well  ask, 
why  these  songs  of  sorrow  and  disenchant- 

*  Dmui  Ourlngton't  tnmslaUon. 


ment  so  early  in  youth  and  at  the  flood-tide 
of  its  success  ?  He  regrets  that  "  the  best 
time  of  his  life  has  flown  without  hope  of 
return,"  solacing  himself  now  and  then 
with  a  few  love-verses  and  some  delightful 
songs  to  children — those  fresh  flowers  of 
life  he  sought  whenever,  in  after  years, 
the  sordid  show  and  its  defeats  had 
wearied  him. 

In  this  year  of  Victor  Hugo's  established 
fame,  Juliette  Drouet,  so  strictly  reared 
and  taught  by  the  nuns  of  Petit  Pictus,  was 
playing  various  minor  parts  at  the  theatre 
Porte  St.  Martin,  and  at  the  Od^n,  where 
in  the  autumn  of  1831  she  was  in  the  caste 
of  Catherine  TI.,  by  Arnold  and  Lockroy. 
In  1832  she  returned  to  the  Porte  St 
Martin,  where  she  created  the  part  of 
Teresa  in  the  play  of  the  same  name  by 
Dumas  pere,  and  the  part  of  the 
Marchioness  in  Jeanne  Vaubemier, 
January,  1833.  It  was  in  this  year  and 
month  that  the  fervently  sympathetic,  pas- 
sionate, and  beautiful  Juliette  met  the 
handsome,  light-haired,  clean-shaven  poet 
of  thirty -one.  Victor  Hugo  had  given  her 
the  part  of  Princess  Negroni  in  his  play, 
Lucretia  Borgia,  in  which  her  great  per- 
sonal beauty  and  magnetic  manner  distin- 
guished this  really  minor  character  in  the 
caste.  I  am  indebted  to  M.  L^n  S^chd,  of 
the  Revue  de  Paris,  for  a  view  of  the  letter 
concerning  Juliette  Drouet  which  the  poet 
wrote  on  the  day  following  her  first  per- 
formance :  — 

"  There  are  in  *  Lucretia  Borgia  * 
certain  second-rate  characters  repre- 
sented by  first-rate  actors  who  comport 
themselves  in  the  subdued  light  of  tneir 
parts  with  gracefulnes'3,  perfect  loyalty, 
and  good  taste.  The  author  here  tenders 
them  his  thanks.  •  •  .  Mile.  Juliette 
cast  extraordinary  brilliancy  on  this 
figure  (Princess  Negroni).  She  had  but 
a  few  words  to  say,  but  she  put  a  great 
deal  of  thought  into  them.  This  young 
actress  only  needs  an  opportunity  to 
reveal  in  an  efiFe'^tive  manner  to  the 
public  a  talent  full  of  soul,  passion  and 
truth." 

In  the  "  Artiste  "  appeared  the  following 
paragraph:  — 

**  She  knows  all  that  is  taught  by 
nature  and  soul.  She  does  not  know 
what  is  taui^ht  by  the  Professors  of  the 
Conservatoire.  Often  she  seems  not  to 
kno^  how  many  steps  are  needed  to  cross 
the  stage ;  exactly  to  what  height  it  is 
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permitted  to  raise  the  arms ;    liow  one 

should  arrange  disordered  hair  and  make 

certain  transilions.    She  is  like  a  bird 

that  pierces  the  clouds  with  its  majestic 

flight,  and  walks  with  difficulty  on  the 

earth." 

Within  a  fortnight  of  this  performance 

of  Princess  Negroni  by  Juliette,  the  poet 

-was  at  her  feet,  poetically  and  physically. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  February  17th,  1833. 

Eight  years  later,  on  the    night    between 

February  17th    and    i8th,    1841,    Victor 

Hugo    wrote  the   following    in    Juliette 

Drouet's  album — a  little    book    called 

"  Livre  de  rAnniversaire,"  in  which  the 

poet  inscribed  something  every  year  on 

the  anniversary  of  their  avowed  alliance. 


concealed  in  the  shade  our  own  sweet 
festival.  Paris  had  the  false,  we  had  the 
true,  bliss  fulness.* 

"Never  forgpt,  my  angel,  that 
mysterious  hour  which  has  changed  thy 
life.  That  day  of  the  17th  February, 
1831,  has  been  a  symbol  and  the  proto- 
type of  the  great  and  solemn  change  that 
was  being  accomplished  in  thee.  That 
day  thou  didst  lea\e  outside,  far  from 
thee,  the  tumult,  the  din,  the  false 
happiness,  to  enter  mystery,  solitude  and 

"That  day  I  spent  eight  hours  with 
thee.  Each  of  those  hours  has  already 
given  birth  to  a  year  (1833-1841).  During 
those  eight  years  my  heart  has  been  full 
of  thee,  and  nothing  will  change  it,  thou 
knowest,  even  should  each  of  those  years 
bring  forth  a  century,"  • 


:.^^% 

FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH    OF    A    PEN     AND      INK      DRAWING      BV      VICTOR 
HUGO,    REPRESENTING    HIS    ENEMltS   JEERING  AT  THE   POET. 


"  Dost  thou  remember,  my  beloved, 
our  first  day  ?  It  was  the  time  of  Carnival 
in  1833.  There  was  being  given  at  some 
theatre  a  hall  to  which  we  both  were  to 
go  (I  interrupt  my  writing  to  imprint  a 
kiss  on  thy  sweet  mouth,  and  then  I 
continue).  Nothing,  not  even  death,  I 
am  certain,  can  ever  efface  that  recollec- 
tion within  me. 

"All  the  hours  of  that  day  traverse 
my  thoughts  at  this  moment  one  after 
the  other,  like  stars  passing  before  the 
eyes  of  my  soul.  .  .  .  Poor  angel ! 
what  beauty  and  love  is  thine  !  Thy 
little  apartment  was  full  of  adorable 
silence.  Outside  we  heard  Paris  singing 
and  laughing,  and  the  masked  revrllers 
passing  by  shouting.  Ar^id  the  great 
general  festival  we  had  set  apart  and 


Despite  the  promise  she  had  given  to 
Victor  Hugo  to  abandon  the  Russian 
nobleman  who  had  succeeded  Pradier, 
Alphonse  Karr,  and  other  in  her  favour, 
Juliette  continued  to  serve  two  masters. 
The  poet  soon  perceived  that  he  was  being 
deceived,  and  in  his  jealous  rage  the  rela- 
tionship between  them  was  broken  off.  For 
three  days  Victor  Hugo,  sulking,  waited 
for  Juliette  to  return  and  repent;  but  as 
she  showed  no  signs  in  this  direction,  he 
desperately  sped  back  to  his  inamorata, 
who,  being  deeply  touched  at    the    poet's 

•  mm  U.  Lion  KtsM-"  JBIIMW  nroaW  In  Uh  Mmm 
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feeling,  burst  into  tears  and  vowed  that 
thenceforth  she  would  be  his  alone. 

A  few  days  after  this  she  disappeared. 

Victor  Hugo  was  in  sore  distress  until  he 
learned  from  one  of  her  friends  that  she 
had  gone  to  her  sister  at  Brest  in  order  to 
avoid  witnessing  the  sale  of  her  furniture, 
which  had  been  seized  for  debt. 

I  again  quote  from  M.  L^n  S6ch^ : 

"I  have  read  the  letters  which  Victor 
Hugo  wrote  to  her  on  this  occasion.  They 
are  heartrending.  One  sees  that  he  was 
conscious  of  having  led  that  woman  to 
her  (financial  ?)  ruin  by  wishing  to 
rehabilitate  her  in  his  own  eyes.  For,  it 
was  in  order  to  purify  that  fallen  angel 
more  than  in  order  to  enjoy  her  society, 
that  he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  away  to  the  serene  heights 
where  his  thoughts  usually  soared." 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  Victor  Hugo, 
famous  but  still  poor  in  purse,  got  Pradier, 
the  sculptor,  and  one  or  two  others,  to  assist 
him  in  scraping  up  a  few  thousand  francs 
wherewith  to  pay  his  lady's  most  pressing 
creditors.  This  accomplished,  the  furni- 
ture at  her  finer  apartments  at  35bis  rue  de 
TEchiquier,  was  sold,  and  she  went  to  live 
in  the  modest  apartment  that  the  poet  had 
rented  and  furnished  for  her  in  rue  Saint 
Anastase,  a  few  steps  from  his  own  house. 

It  was  here  that  Juliette  really  became 
his  own  and  "  left  outside  the  tumult,  the 
clamour,  the  false  happiness,  in  order  to 
enter  mystery,  solitude,  and  love." 

But  love  alone  was  not  enough  at  that 
impatient  and  ambitious  time  to  fill  the  life 
and  distract  the  brilliant  energies  of  the 
young  and  beautiful  Juliette.  She  would 
insist  upon  essaying  the  part  of  Jane  in 
"  Marie  Stuart,"  and  the  result  was  severe 
criticism  by  the  press  and  assignment  of 
the  part  to  a  Mile.  Ida,  of  whom  it  was 
facetiously  said  that  her  ability  would  even 
make  Romeo  faithless  to  Juliette. 

On  his  part,  Victor  Hugo  believed  in  his 
mistress'  histrionic  talent,  and  obstinately 
endeavoured  to  impose  her  up>on  the  leading 
theatrical  managers  of  Paris.  On  the  day 
following  Juliette's  first  and  only  perform- 
ance of  Jane,  the  poet  wrote  the  following 
truly  beautiful  appreciation  of  her  per- 
formance:— 

"You have  only  played  Jane  once, 
dear  friend,  but  the  trace  you  have  left 
on  the  part  is  for  me  as  deep  as  if  you 
had  played  it  a  hundred  times. 


'*  You  have  played  the  part  before 
two  thousand  persons,  and  one  alone 
understood  your  conception  of  it.  It  is 
because  two  thousand  persons  do  not 
represent  two  thousand  minds.  What 
you  have  put  into  this  part  of  your  heart, 
your  soul,  your  mind,  your  character,  your 
passion,  your  love,  your  beauty,  your 
nature,  I  will  write  one  day.  I  will  try  to 
lose  nothing  of  it,  nor  allow  anything  to 
be  lost.  If  I  could  do  what  I  wish,  that 
fugitive  evening  would  leave  on  your  brow 
an  everlasting  halo.  If  my  name  lives, 
yours  will  live."  • 

With  due  respect  for  Victor  Hugo's  bias 
concerning  his  friend's  ability  as  an  actress, 
contemporary  critics  unite  in  saying  that 
Juliette  Drouet  possessed  but  mediocre 
talent,  albeit  a  spirit  and  a  beauty  which, 
properly  directed,  might  have  carried  her 
far  along  the  way  of  her  ambition.  It  is 
as  a  lover  and  mistress,  as  a  beautiful 
woman  of  tact  and  refinement,  as  a  spirited 
hostess  of  great  savoir  vivre,  as  a  friend 
and  companion,  that  she  is  most  interesting. 
She  was  the  regnant  goddess  of  Victor 
Hugo's  poetic  light  after  1834,  and  their 
fellowship  and  her  devotion  endured  for 
precisely  fifty  years  and  three  months 
(i 833-1 883).  In  some  phases  of  this  re- 
markable relationship  the  sublimest  chords 
of  earthly  existence  are  made  to  intone 
every  shade  of  romantic  song  and  feeling. 
She  was  his  inspiration  of  so  much  that 
widened  his  vision  not  only  in  his  flights 
of  fancy  but  in  what  he  met  in  the  actual 
world  around  him. 

And  he  ?  He  was  her  deity,  her  dream, 
and  her  only  tangible  reality.  The  letters 
she  addressed  to  him,  often  thrica.  daily, 
during  the  fifty  years  of  her  devorion, 
attest  her  dependence  upon  his  touch  and 
smile.  She  followed  him  in  all  his  work-' 
in  the  Assembly,  in  the  study,  in  their  de» 
lightful  rambles  amongst  curio  shops;  up 
and  down  the  fern  country  around 
Foug^res,  where  Juliette  was  bom.  She 
shielded  him  in  his  escape  from  Paris  dis- 
guised as  a  labourer,  bearing  a  false  pass- 
port ;  she  followed  him  into  exile,  and 
made  for  him  and  his  intimates  a  world  of 
gaiety  on  a  quiet  little  island.  When 
Madame  Hugo  died  in  1868,  thirty-five 
years  conscious  of  Juliette  Drouet's  part  in 
her  husband's  life,  Madame  Drouet,  then  a 


*  Letter  communicated  by  M.  Louis  Koch  to  M.  LAod 
1903.  hitherto  unpublished  In  English. 
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wonan  of  sixty-two,  became  the  poet's  con- 
stant companion  with  as  natural  a  transition 
as  he  had  become  enmeshed  by  her  infinite 
charm  in  18^3. 

The  "  Livre  de  I'Anniversaire "  was 
Juliette's  own  clever  invention.  It  was  her 
desire  that  during  all  the  term  of  their 
welded  affection,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  she  had  given  herself  to  him, 
the  poet  should  write  a  page  in  that  little 


who  seek  their  divinity.  His  verses  had 
"a  thousand  ways — ^a  single  object."  So 
sped  the  lives  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Juliette 
Drouet  in  Paris  until  the  fateful  Coup 
d'Etat. 

III. 

Meantime,  Victor  Hugo  had  not  confined 

his  tremendous  energies  altc^ether  to  love 

and  literature.       His  chieftainship  of  the 


THE  ONLY    KNOWN    PORTRAIT    OF  JULIETTE    DROUBT. 


book  upon  which  she  slept.  During  the 
fifty  years  of  their  love  he  never  failed  to 
do  so. 

Nor  was  this  all.  His  poems,  from  the 
"  Chants  du  Cr6puscule "  down  to  the 
"  Chansons  des  Rues  et  des  Bois,"  are  full 
of  Juliette  Drouet,  though  he  has  not 
named  her  anywhere.  The  "  Livre  dc 
I'Anniversaire"  sheds  a  golden  ray  upon 
many  of  his  poems  after   1833  for  those 


ever  expanding  Romantic  school  was  nor 
enough  for  this  indefatigable  genius.  He 
had  been  in  the  depths  and  throes  of 
French  politics  for  many  years,  first  a» 
Royalist,  then  as  Republican,  finally  as  an 
extreme  rock-ribbed  Radical — stem,  re- 
lentless, and  unshakeable. 

Louis  Napoleon  and  Victor  Hugo  were 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  the 
same    time,    and   when   it  was  debated 
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whether  the  Prince,  then  in  London,  should 
be  admitted  into  France  to  take  his  seat, 
we  find  Victor  Hugo  voting  in  his  favour. 
This  was  in  December,  1848. 

From  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  flight, 
in  December,  1851,  followed  by  the  decree 
of  January  9th,  1852,  expelling  him  and 
sixty  odd  former  deputies  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  from  French  territory,  the 
poet's  political  life  was  one  of  incessant 
and  troubled  endeavour.  It  is  to  the  abuse 
hurled  at  the  poet's  head  for  his  political 
activity  during  this  period  of  storm  and 
revolution ;  to  the  imprisonment  of  his  two 
sons  (editors  of  Victor  Hugo's  paper,  the 
Evenement)  for  various  editorial  offences, 
to  all  the  evil  portent  of  the  times,  to  the 
poet's  ill-health  and  fatigue,  and  fits  of 
rage  and  despair,  that  the  following 
charming,  if  hysterical,  letters  from 
Madame  Drouet  refer  in  their  effort  to 
assuage  the  poet's  grief  at  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  ruin  of  his  country.  Their 
interest  is  augmented  when  read  with 
Icnowledge  of  the  poet's  participation  in 
the  events  of  their  time.  It  has  not  been 
possible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
take  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
poet's  strenuous  life  in  the  tumult  of  1848 
to  1852.  But  from  Juliette's  letters, 
written  during  the  year  1851,  one  sees  the 
ardent  warmth  of  her  devotion,  sees  her 
moods  of  jealous  concern,  her  doubts  and 
fears,  her  hopes  and  prayers  for  the  great 
man  fighting  with  battered  heart  and  head 
and  hands  the  corrupted  legions  of  the 
-day. 

Here  are  the  letters.  Each  reader  will 
interpret  them  not  only  in  the  light  of  the 
preceding  chapters,  but  also  in  the  shadow 
cf  the  subjoined  letter  from  Chopin,  and 
another  from  "  Claire,"  to  whom  I  referred 
in  April,  and  to  the  extremely  pathetic 
•note  concerning  Madame  Hugo's  final 
years. 

No.  I. — Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

January  17th,  1851. 

Sunday  evenin>(,  10.30  p.m. 
Oh  I  think  of  me,  my  sweet  beloved,  so 
that  I  may  feel  it  and  so  that  thy  joy  amid 
thy  delightful  family,  thy  kind  friends  and 
aamirers,  may  not  be  changed  into  bitter- 
ness and  grief  for  me.  Think  of  me,  of 
whom  thou  art  the  life  and  the  soul.  Think 
of  my  love,  so  profound,  so  pure  and  so 
•devoted,  and  wish   I   were   >\ith   thee.      I 


am  going  to  bed  prayin^^  God  for  thee  and 
thine.  I  trust  my  prayers  will  not  be 
fruitless:,  as  I  am  asking  for  their  happi- 
ness and  thine,  should  it  be  at  the  cost  of 
ray  own  life.  If  you  knew  how  I  need  to 
know  that  you  are  happy,  my  beloved, 
almost  as  much  as  to  know  I  am  loved  by 
you  !  1  love  you,  love  you,  love  vou,  more 
than  anything  in  the  world.  Enjoy  your 
success,  this  evening,  my  Victor,  your 
beauty,  your  genius  and  be  happy  with 
your  delightful  family.  I  will  be  proud  and 
happy  myself,  provided  amid  all  this  you 
do  not  forget  me. 

I  saw  M.  Vilain  for  a  moment  this  even- 
ing. I  will  tell  you  what  he  dares  noc  ask 
for  from  you,  what  I  promised  I  would  ask 
for  on  his  behalf,  and  what  I  know  you 
will  grant  with  your  usual  kindness.  I 
mean  a  little  note  to  M.  Cavillier  to  thank 
him  for  his  goodness  to  M.  Vilian.  It 
seems  that  M.  Cavillier  would  be  so  prond 
and  grateful  that  it  would  fall  like  abun- 
dant dew  in  good  services  on  M.  Vilian, 
who,  poor  fellow,  is  in  great  need  of  assist- 
ance. It  ^ould  give  me  also  great  pleasure 
personally,  as  it  would  be  another  way  of 
repaying  him  for  his  ^ood  and  pious  inten- 
tion as  regards  my  poor  daughter.  How- 
ever, if  you  see  in  it  the  slightest  objection 
as  regards  your  dignity,  let  me- know  and  I 
will  not  press  you  any  further.  Above  all, 
I  do  not  wish  to  importune  or  compromise 
you.     I  only  want  to  love  you  to  my  last 

^i^l^-  JULIETTE. 

No    2. — Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 
March  ist,  iSji. 

Thursday,  8.30  a.m. 

My  heart  is  full  of  you,  my  beloved!  I 
cannot  go  to  bed  without  telling  you  of  all 
the  foolish  tender  feelings  that  pass  through 
my  mind.  Your  smile  awakens  my  love 
like  the  bunbhine  opens  the  flowers.  Nuw 
my  soul  is  like  a  bouquet  of  which  your 
thought  is  the  perfume.  This  is  silly,  like 
all  I  say,  but  that  does  not  stop  me.  I  am 
delirious  with  love,  like  others  with  fever. 
But  this  delirium  is  not  painful  but  pleasant 
to  me,  and  I  try  to  prolong  it  as  long  as 
possible.  I  am  convinced  I  shall  win  the 
12,000  francs*  and  so  to-morrow  I  shall 
enquire  the  price  of  the  lanterns.  I  will 
give  them  to  you  as  I  promised,  as  I  will 
bhow  you,  whea  I  have  received  my  12,00c 
francs. 

Meanwhile,  you  might  lend  me  5  francs 
to  buy  my  cornet ;  as  then  I  shall  be  cer- 
tain of  not  missing  my  12,000  francs.  In 
your  own  interest,  of  course,  you  ought  to 
lend  me  this  miserable  sum  of  hundred 
sous.  Come.  Fold  a  little  courage  with 
your  pocket  and  the  lanterns  and  the 
buffetb  are  yours  as  a  sign  of  my  gratitude. 

J  ULIETTE. 

*  This   probably  refer*  to  «  lot  i«ry. 
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No.  3- — ^Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

30th,  March,  185 1. 

Saturday  noon. 
Where  are  you,  what  are  you  doing,  what 
are  you  thinkinj^  of,  my  dearest  ?  I  am 
waiting  and  thinking  of  you  always,  so  as 
not  to  get  out  of  ihe  habit  of  doing  so.  Try 
to  come  eailier  so  that  1  may  tee  you  longer. 
You  know  that  I  have  not  in  the  world  any 
other  joy  than  seeing  you  near  me  for  a  few 
moments  ;  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have,  nor 
can  I  have,  any  other.  I  do  not  complain, 
however,  especially  when  you  come  and  stay 
with  me  a  little  longer  than  five  minutes  at 
a  time,  my  dear  little  beloved.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  every  instant  you  give  me,  as  I 
know  how  your  time  is  taken  up  with  your 
work,  your  political  engagements  and  your 
family  affection.  I  quite  realize  the  little 
tine  that  remains  to  you  and  me,  and  am 
very  grrateful  to  you  for  giving  me  some  of 
it.  How  are  you  now,  dearest,  has  your 
cough  gone  away?  Have  you  slept  well, 
and  did  you  go  to  bed  early  ?  Poor  darling, 
when  I  think  of  the  use  you  have  made  of 
your  Easter  holidays,  my  heart  is  full  of  pity 
for  you.  Really,  you  exaggerate  your 
courage  and  sense  of  duty  to  the  point  of 
suicide.  When  I  see  what  you  are  doing,  I 
admire,  pity,  and  feel  afraid  of  you.  I  fear 
all  this  courage  and  devotion  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  some  terrible  illness.  Good 
Heavens  !  what  would  become  of  me  if  such 
a  misfortune  were  to  happen  ?  I  don't  like 
to  think  of  it,  as  the  very  thought  would  drive 
ine  mad.  I  will  hope,  however,  that  God 
will  take  pity  on  you  and  me  and  will  give 
you  health  and  strength  in  proportion  as  you 
use  and  misuse  it.  In  this  belief  I  thank 
Him  on  my  knees  with  all  my  soul. 

JULIETTE. 

No.  4. — ^Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

31st  March,  1851. 

Thursday  evening,  9  o'clock. 
I  return  to  you,  my  beloved,  with  that 
confidence  and  ardour  that  springs  from 
mutual  love ;  without  any  rancour  for  the 
past  or  anxiety  for  the  future,  with  the  sweet 
and  delightful  cohort  of  my  illusions,  with 
alt  my  strength  and  all  my  soul,  therefore 
be  forewarned !  I  shall  not  speak  to  you 
again  of  what  I  have  suffered,  but  I  will 
rr member  throughout  eternity  your  ineffable 
kindness  and  divine  meekness.  I  no  longer 
st^e  your  fault  but  only  feel  your  love.  I  will 
not  ask  whether  my  image  on  your  heart  is 
mutilated,  but  I  know  that  on  mine  you  are 
complete,  very  living,  beautiful,  great  and 
sublime.  I  know  not  whether  my  happiness 
will  ever  resume  its  first  form,  but  I  am 
certain  I  have  no  other  belief,  nor  any  other 
divinity  than  you.  All  the  despair  that  has 
shaken  my  heart  during  the  ^asc  month  has 
DOt  shaken  from  it  that  marvellous  fruit  of 
love,  enlarged  and  ripened  by  all  the  sap  of 


my  admiration  for  you  for  nearly  19  years. 
I  feel  its  roots  deeper  and  more  living  than 
ever  in  the  middle  of  my  heart,  and  even  my 
tears,  far  from  injuring  them  have  revivified 
them  like  refreshing  rain. 

JULIETTE. 

No.  5.— Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

31st  July,  185 1. 

Thursday  evening,  1 1  p.m. 
One  more  letter,  my  dear  little  pet,  and 
then  I  will  go  to  bed  hoping  to  dream  of 
you.  You  should  do  the  same,  so  that  our 
two  souls,  relieved  of  the  inconvenient 
trammels  of  the  body,  may,  during  sleep 
mingle  together  in  dreams.  Poor  darling  I 
I  fear  you  are  sad  and  that  your  anxiety  as 
to  Charles*  will  deprive  you  of  sleep.  I  wish 
it  were  already  morning,  to  know  how  he  is 
and  what  he  said  to  you.  Good  Heavens  I 
what  a  stupid  and  monstrous  persecution 
against  this  noble  and  generous  young  man  I 
The  more  one  thinks  of  it,  the  less  one 
understands  this  hideous  cynicism  and 
cowardly  vengeance,  more  stupid  than 
ferocious,  in  spite  of  their  willingness  to  do 
evil.  Do  not  worry  yourself,  especially  just 
now,  when  too  much  fatigue  and  want  of 
sleep  may  greatly  prejudice  your  speedy 
recovery.  1  will  give  you  a  good  example 
by  going  to  bed  at  once.  Good  night,  my 
true  beloved,  good  night.  Do  not  regret 
having  been  good,  patient  and  tender  to  me. 
as  you  have  been  during  the  last  month.  I 
will  reward  you  for  it  with  a  love  great 
enough  to  make  even  le  ban  Di'eu  himself 
jealous,  I  close  your  eyes  with  two  big 
kisses  in  lieu  of  bolts.     Until  to-morrow. 

JULIETTE. 

No.  6. — Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

19th  September,  1851. 

Friday  evening,  1 1 .30 
Not  a  day  goes  by  now,  my  poor  darling, 
without  bringing  some  new  violence  against 
thee  and  thine.  It  is  enough  to  make  one's 
blood  boil  and  to  excite  the  indignation  of 
all  good  people.  Don't  fear  that  they  can 
shake  me,  my  beloved,  for  my  courage  flows 
all  the  more  with  their  persecution  against 
you.  I  will  be  worthy  of  you  and  no  human 
power  can  lessen  my  devotion,  and  no 
danger  can  make  my  love  afraid.  What  I 
felt  just  now  was  not  weakness  or  fear,  but 
indignation  and  disgust  against  those  mean , 
cowardly  and  vile  persons  who  are  sj 
ferocious  and  violent.  Whenever  they  have 
brutal  force  they  could  have  no  other,  nature 
having  denied  them  greatness  of  mind.  Let 
me  pour  out  my  indignation,  my  darling, 
against  these  infamous  scoundrels  who  have 
the  audacity  to  attack  you,  the  noblest,  most 
generous,  greatest,  most  devoted  and  dis- 

*  Hugo's    son.     who   was     imprisoned    for    editorial 
offence*    in   the  Eveuement. 
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interested  of  men.  Having  given  vent  to  my 
anger,  there  only  remains  my  admiration  for 
you,  my  tenderness  and  love,  all  that  makes 
the  heart  great,  good  and  happy.  Good- 
night, beloved ;  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible 
and  enjoy  the  sweetest  sleep,  lulled  by  my 
good  wishes. 

JULIETTE. 

No.  7. — ^Juliette  Drouet  to  Victor  Hugo. 

7th  October.,  1851, 

Tuesday  evening,  9.30. 

Dear  adored  beloved, 

You  think,  perhaps,  that  it  is  enough  for 
you  to  leave  me,  for  me  to  resign  myself 
never  to  see  you  again  ?  Well,  you  are  much 
mistaken,  for  as  soon  as  I  lose  touch  with 
your  dear  little  body,  my  mind  and  soul 
follow  you  in  spite  of  space  and  distance. 
This  evening,  just  now,  I  stayed  under  your 
windows  all  the  time  I  saw  any  light  in  your 
room.  I  saw  you  close  the  blinds  and  read 
by  your  candle.  What  were  you  readinj^  ? 
Letters,  probably.  I  should  have  liked  to 
double  my  personality  so  as  to  read  them 
-Over  your  shoulder,  not  out  of  indiscreet  curi- 
osity, but  through  love's  jealousy.  As  soon 
as  my  hand  no  longer  feels  the  trembling  of 
thine,  as  soon  as  my  eyes  no  longer  gaze  into 
thine,  when  my  lips  cease  to  teel  thy  breath, 
all  my  doubts,  my  anguish,  rush  back 
together  and  I  feel  my  heart  dying  away  as 
if  my  life  were  passing  away  from  me. 
However,  it  is  not  after  the  two  nice  evenings 
you  gave  me  a  day  ago  that  I  can  doubt 
your  tenderness  and  kindness  to  me  ; 
therefore  I  do  not  doubt,  I  have  never 
doubted,  but  ....  I  love  you  too  well,  and 
it  is  in  love,  above  all,  that  excess  is  a  deject. 
I  know  it  without  being  able  or  wishing  to 
4;orrect  myself  of  it. 

JULIETTE. 

No.  8. — Claire*  to  Victor  Hugo. 

22nd  November,  1851. 

Saturday. 
If  I  were  to  tell  you,  my  beloved,  that 
since  Wednesday  I  have  thought  only  of 
you,  perhaps  you  would  not  believe  me; 
perhaps,  but  it  is  the  exact  truth.  I  think 
of  you,  nothing  but  you.  If  I  wished  to  get 
rid  of  this  thought  I  don't  think  I  could  do 
so.  I  say  I  don't  think,  but  I  have  not 
tried  to  do  so  nor  ever  will.  I  am  so  happy 
when  I  think  of  you.  To  read  your  verses 
and  think  of  you  is  my  only  happiness. 
And  see,  you  occupy  my  thoughts  so  much 
that  I  not  only  thmk  of  you  by  day  but 
dream  of  you  at  night  1  am  very  glad  it  is 
so,  and  hope  you  also  think  of  me  a  little,  a 
little  or  much  or  even  too  much.  Every- 
thing passed  off  well  Wednesday.    They 

*Th«  7«<iing  Iftdy  wbow  rendezvous  with  the  poet  al 
the  door  of  the  Auemblv  on  July  25, 1861,  excited  the  Jealousy 
of  Juliette  Drouet.  See  the  latter'e  Impassioned  remon- 
ttrance  In  her  letter  to  Victor  Huso  of  the  same  day  put>- 
Uihed  In  the  AprU  nnmber  of  this  Magarine. 


did  not  send  to  look  for  me,  and  on  my 
return  in  time  I  thought  of  doine  the  sarne 
thing  again.     In  a  fortnight,  I  nope,  I  will 
see  you  again,  and  this  thought  makes  me 
very  happy.     You  told  me,  my  poet,  that 
when  you  are  with  me  you  lose  your  memory. 
Well,  it's  exactly  the  same  with  me.     I  only 
think  of  looking  at  you  and  listening  to  your 
voice  ;  I  forget  what  I  wanted  to  ask,  say 
to  you.     I  do  not  even  tell  you  how  much  I 
admire  you,  how  much  I  love  you,  how  often 
I  think  of  you.     But  you  know  that  very 
well,  dont  you  ?  and  then,  when  I  am  no 
longer  with  you,  my  memory  comes  back. 
I  see  all  I  forgot  and  say  I  was  very  stupid 
that  I  did  not  profit  by  the  time  I  had  spent 
with  you ;    but  it  is    then  too    late,  and 
another  time  it  will  be  the  same.      For 
example:  On  Wednesday  I  forgot  among 
a  lot  of  other  things,  two  rather  important 
ones,  and  I  will  repair  the  omission.     First, 
you  asked  me  whether  I  had  my  portrait, 
and  I  did  not  remember  that  Uncle  had  had 
us  all  photographed.    It  is  ugly,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  there  is  a  likeness.      I    have 
asked  my  uncle  for  the  best  one  that  is  left 
and  will  bring  it  to  you  when  I  come  to  see 
you,    too    happy  if  it  gives  ycu  the  least 
pleasure.     At  first  I  thought  of  surprising 
you  with  it,    but  that  is  not  a  good  idea. 
That  is  my  first  omission,  now  for  the  second. 
You  told  me  you  would  get  me  tickets  for 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  I  thought  I 
had  told    you  on  what  day.     If  it   is    an 
interesting    sitting,    I    could    always  find 
someone  to  take  me  there,  but  if  it  is  going 
to  be  quiet,  it  must  be  on  a  day  when  my 
uncle  IS  disengaged  so  as  to  take  me ;  he 
is  only  free  on  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays. 
As  I  am  going  to  the  Chamber  of  D.  only  to 
see  you,  I  care  little  for  fine  speeches,  so  if 
you  could  send  me  tickets  for  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  next  we  should  go,  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  you.     You  see,  my  dear 
poet,  I  have  been  very  forgetful,  but  it  is  not 
my  fault,  but  yours.     I  ask  you  to  love  and 
think  of  your 

CLAIRE. 

Of  Victor  Hugo*s  inconstancy  to  AdMe, 
his  wife,  to  Juliette,  his  mistress,  to  Claire 
his  later  fancy,  or  to  any  of  his  other  fitful 
attachments,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write, 
except  that  I  point  out  one  flagrant  pecca- 
dillo to  show  the  benign,  the  unexampled 
abnegation  of  Madame  Hugo  during  all 
the  term  of  her  wifely  devotion  to  the  man 
whose  genius — in  her  fond  eyes — absolved 
his  every  weakness. 

Chopin,  writing  to  his  sister  on 
July  2oth,  1845,  relates  among  other  items 
ox  Paris  gossip:  — 

•  What  shall  I   tell  you  of  Paris  ? 
Albert  [Albert  Grzymala,a  Polish  emigr^. 
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a  friend  of  Chopin]  only  tells  me  what 
the  newspapers  had  related,  without 
jiving  names,  of  the  adventure  that 
happened  a  few  days  ago  to  Victor 
Hugo.  M.  Billard,  a  not  very  celebrated 
historical  painter,  very  Ugly,  had  a  pretty 

wife M.    Billard  surprised 

chem.  .  .  .  Victor  Hugo  was  com- 
pelled to  show  to  the  person  who  wanted 
to  arrest  him  his  medal  of  a  French 
peer,  so  that  he  might  be  left  temporarily 
in  peace  ....  Hugo  has  gone  away  to 
travel  for  a  tew  months.  Madame  Hugo 
(very  magnanimously)  has  taken  Madame 
Billard  under  her  protection!  and  Juliette, 
that  actress  of  tne  Porte  Saint  Martin, 
famous  about  ten  years  ago,  who  has 
been  under  Hugo's  protection  for  a  long 
time,  in  spite  of  Madame  Hugo,  his 
children,  and  his  poetry  as  to  family 
moral  it)r,  this  Juliette,  I  repeat,  has  gone 
away  with  him."  * 

It  was  Madame  Hugo's  magnanimous 
conduct  on  this  occasion  that  prevented  a 
duel  and  a  public  scandal.  There  had 
not  long  afterward  come  a  day  when,  with 
her  tacit  consent,  the  poet  had  publicly 
two  homes — Hauteville  Hous6^  where  he 
took  his  breakfast  with  his  wife,  and  the 
little  house  near  by,  called  "  The  Friends," 
where  he  generally  dined  with  Madame 
Drouet,  often  with  his  sons  and  friends 
who  might  be  visiting  him  from  France. 
The  latter  would  generally  pay  their  re- 
spects to  Madame  Hugo  first,  then  pass 
on  down  the  street  to  the  livelier  social 
condition  of  Madame  Drouet*s  fetit  salon. 

I  borrow  the  following  pathetic  picture 
from  M.  Asseline: — 

"I  went  one  autumn  day  into 
Madame  Victor  Hugo's  drawing  room  at 
Hauteville  House  and  found  her  alone, 
sunk  in  sad  thoughts,  and  lying  back 
seemingly  exhausted.  Her  eyes  bad 
already  grown  very  weak,  and  she  could 
not  see  how  painfully  I  was  impressed 
at  finding  her  so  poorly.  '  You  are  not 
to  dine  with  me  to-day,'  she  said.  '  And 
why  ? '  *  Our  gentlemen  have  organized 
a  little  merry-making  at  Madame 
Drouet's  and  they  are  expecting  you.* 
'But  I  prefer  dining  with  you;  I  shall 
certainly  not  leave  you  alone.'  *No,  I 
shall  dine  with  my  sister ;  and  really  I 
shall  take  it  ill  if  you  stay.  I  insist 
on  vour  going  to  Madame  Drouet's.  It 
will  please  my  husband.  There  are  few 
opportunities  of  pleasure-making  here. 
I  repeat  that  you  are  expected.  Go,  you 
will  laugh  and  the  time  will  pass  gaily.' 
I  looked  at  my  cousin  as  she  sat  in  the 

•  Chopin's  unpubllthed  souTentri.— "Tempt,"  Jan.  28th,  1903. 
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shadow  of  the  great  curtains  with  their 
heavy  folds.  Her  forehead  was  of  marble, 
her  lips  without  colour,  her  eyes  almost 
lifeless.  Then  I  drew  my  armchair 
nearer  to  hers  and  we  lost  ourselves  in 
endless  talk.  .  .  .  The  day  was  waning. 
We  exchanged  no  thoughts  that  were  of 
sadness. '  Go,  go,'  she  said,  at  last ;  *  you 
would  only  make  me  cry  !  '  I  took  a  few 
steps  towards  the  door.  She  called  me 
back  ;  *  You  will  write  down  for  me  that 
fine  passage  of  verse  you  were  quoting 
a  moment  ago  : — 

*  *'  Time,  the  old  god,  invests  all 
things  with  honour 

•  •*  And  makes  them  white." 

'And  now  be  quick  and  join  vour 
cousins  ;  don't  keep  them  waiting.' 

Three  years  thereafter  (in  1868) 
Madame  Hugo  died.  Juliette  Drouet  died 
on  May  nth,  1883,  and  is  buried  in  the 
old  cemetery  at  Saint-Mande.  Three 
months  previous  to  her  death,  Victor  Hugo 
wrote  in  the  Livre  de  FAnniversaire  the 
following  lines: — 

^  Yes,  this  book  contains  my  life  and 
thine.  In  writing  in  this  book,  it  seems 
to  me  I  am  adding  sacred  hours  to  our 
sweet  hours,  and  eternity  to  our  existence. 
.  .  .  I  love  thee  is  the  great  word. 
God  said  it  to  the  creation,  the  creation 
repeats  it  to  him.  I  love  thee,  my  beloved 
angel.  Let  us  commence  the  fiftieth  year 
with  that  divine  word  :     I  love  thee  I" 

And  this  sweetheart  of  fifty  years,  this 
beloved  embodiment  of  the  poet's  human 
ideal,  whose  charms  so  long  enslaved  him, 
thisbeautiful,magneticfriend  of  that  great 
Frenchman  whom  the  world  has  enshrined, 
lies  in  an  unmatked  grave  under  two  flat 
stones  I  And  in  curious  agreement  with 
this  rude  fact  is  the  other  fact  that,  fo  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
Museums  of  France  and  England  do  not 
contain  Juliette  Drouet's  portrait,  nor  can 
£  find  that  it  has  ever  been  published. 
What  a  jealous  and  effectual  suppression 
of  the  face  that  Victor  Hugo  loved  I  Can 
it  be  that  Victor  Hugo  deliberately  sup- 
pressed Juliette  Drouet's  portrait  in  the 
same  way,  and  from  similar  motives,  in 
which  the  Nelson  family  endeavoured  (in- 
effectually) to  suppress  the  portrait  of 
Lady  Hamilton? 


Not«.— The  original  Drouet  lettere  and  Frangola  Hugo's 
Journal  are  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Luff,  St.  Peter  Port, 
Guernsey,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  their  use  in  this  and  my 
previous  arttcle. 
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By  KATHARINE   F.   HILLS 


^  *  A  NOTHER  !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
jTIl  Middleton,  tearing  into  fragments 
the  letter  she  had  just  perused.  She 
meditated  a  moment,  then  took  up  her  pen, 
and  returned  to  some  already  closely  filled 
sheets  of  notepaper  which  lay  before  her. 

"  You  accuse  me,  dear   Helen,  of   un- 
reason," she  wrote.       "  Reading  between 
the  lines,  I  even  fancy  that  you  begin  to 
detect  in  me  morbidity.     And  this  because, 
seeing  in  my  life  nothing  but  what  appears 
to  you  delightful,  you  forget  that  the  fact 
of  possessing  much  that  makes  for  happi- 
ness does  not  constitute  happiness  itself. 
You  compare  my  situation  with  your  own, 
a  soldier's  wife,  often  separated  from  your 
husband  in  our  big  and  little  wars.     You 
say  :  '  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have 
been  in  desperate  anxiety  about  someone 
dearly  loved.'     That  is  true;  I   may   be 
without  the  anxiety,  but  I  am  also  without 
the  love.     And  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  the 
one  might  not  be  a  very  full  compensation 
for  the  other.     .     .     The  root  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  I  am,  in  some  sort,  a  declass^e. 
My  antecedents  and  my  upbringing  are  at 
variance  with  each  other.     You  remember 
dear  papa ;  to  the  end  of  his  days,  a  dress- 
coat  was  with  him  a  hardly  acquired  habit, 
not   a    second   nature.       And    I    am    his 
daughter  after  all,  proud  though  he  was, 
poor  darling,  to  believe  that  the  fact  was 
.  unguessable.       A  woman,   whose   earliest 
recollection  is  of  wearing  a  pinafore  in  a 
small    house    in    Brixton,    may    later    be 
saturated  with  the  education  of  Mayfair; 
French  frocks  and  an  artistic  environment 
may  become  necessities  of  her  existence; 
she  may  be  the  orphan  heiress  of  a  suc- 
cessful financier,  but  her  deepest  instincts 
will  remain  those  of  Brixton  still.     I  am 
unambitious;  my  inherited  tendencies  are 
domestic.     I  long  for  ties  and  duties,  and 
1  have  none,  neither  are  any  owed  to  me. 
Even  Aunt  Annie  lives  with  me  under  pro- 
test, obviously  looking  for  the  day  when 
she  may  lay  down  her  chaperonage  and 
retire  to  the  freedom  of  her  own  taste  in 
caps,    and    unlimited    indulgence   in    the 
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society  of  her  favourite  ministers.  She 
has  all  my  sympathy  !  You  will  not  per- 
suade me  that  yours  is  not  the  happier  lot, 
Helen.  You  wait  for  Alister  in  Alister's 
home,  with  Alister's  dear  Scotch  hills  and 
Alister's  people  around  you,  and  you  know 
that  you  inevitably  belong  just  there,  to 
that  particular  little  comer  of  the  world 
which    has    its    own    claims    upon    you. 

Whilst  I .     But  I  will  not  weary  you 

with  sentimental  regrets.  Apropos  of 
what  is  all  this,  you  ask.  Of  something 
that  I  will  tell  you ;  no,  I  will  not  tell  you, 
you  shall  know  it  when  we  meet.  That 
must  be  soon,  my  dearest  friend ;  I  am 
often  on  the  verge  of  seeking  refuge  with 
you  from  my  perplexities.  Speaking  of 
friends — did  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
a  new  one?  You  have  heard  of  the 
Coplestones  of  Verdune,  father  and  son? 
Recluses  somewhat,  and  called  eccentric; 
the  son  peripatetic,  an  explorer,  sportsman, 
and  the  rest ;  rarely  seen  in  cities,  and  lost 
somewhere  in  Central  Africa  at  the  present 
instant;  the  old  lord  living  down  at 
Verdune  without  womankind,  since  the 
death  of  his  bride  thirty-five  years  ago  in 
the  first  months  of  her  marriage.  This 
spring,  the  fancy  seized  him  to  compare 
London  society  of  the  present  day  with 
that  of  his  youth.  We  met,  and  were  at 
once  delighted  with  each  other.  He  is 
something  of  a  scientist,  something  of  a 
philosopher;  in  his  retirement  has  kept 
much  in  touch  with  men  and  affairs,  and 
has  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world.  Why 
are  not  younger  men  designed  on  a  similar 
pattern?  Farewell,  Helen,  think  me 
foolish  if  you  will,  but  have  patience  with 
your — Katharine." 

Miss  Middleton  smiled  as  she  signed 
and  folded.  But  having  sealed,  her  smile 
faded.  She  sighed,  set  her  elbows 
squarely  on  her  big  Empire  writing-table, 
and  reflected  on  the  hardness  of  her  lot. 

Its  unenviability,  at  that  precise  moment, 
was  not  particularly  apparent.  All  the 
arrangements  of  the  large  cool  room  in 
which  she  sat  spoke  of  delicate  and  cfis- 


Ske  refieeted  on  the  hardness  of  her  let. 
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criminating  selection;  from  the  striped 
sun-blinds,  exactly  lowered  to  admit  the 
maximum  of  air  with  the  minimum  of  heat, 
to  the  fantastically  elegant  design  and 
elusive  colouring  of  the  Aubusson  carpet, 
which  Katharine  herself  had  ransacked 
Paris  to  discover.  The  chairs,  tables,  and 
cabinets,  in  antique  satin-wood,  were  a 
fancy  of  her  own,  and  had  been  hard  to 
come  by ;  time  and  trouble,  almost  as  much 
as  money,  had  gone  to  bring  together  the 
unique  collection  of  etchings  covering  the 
white-panelled  walls.  From  this  interior 
the  commonplace  of  silver-framed  photo- 
graphs was  rigorously  excluded;  instead, 
flowers  massed  in  bowls  of  rare  china  were 
everywhere  interspersed  with  books ;  books 
ranked  in  rows  and  strewed  in  piles,  their 
title-pages  indicating  sufficiently  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  taste  which  had  guided  their 
accumulation.  At  one  end  of  the  room,  on 
an  island  of  polished  parquet,  a  grand 
piano  was  stranded;  at  the  other,  one  or 
two  deep  modern  lounges  suggested  idle 
hours  of  confidential  duologue.  The  dis- 
tant roar  of  traffic,  drifting  in  over  the 
brilliant  flower-boxes,  enhanced  pleasantly 
a  restful  sense  of  present  remoteness ;  and 
in  the  midst,  the  mistress  and  inspiration  of 
the  whole,  clad  all  in  white,  lithe  of  limb 
and  bright  of  eye,  blooming  in  the  finished 
perfection  of  her  healthful  young  woman- 
hood, made  a  very  worthy  central  figure  to 
her  admirable  setting. 

Yet  now  Katharine  frowned  beneath 
perplexed  brows  into  vacancy,  telling  her- 
self that  in  all  this  something  was  amiss 
and  out  of  joint — erring  from  the  equili- 
brium of  every  part  which  in  the  art  of 
living  is  necessary  to  absolute  harmonious- 
ness. 

So  lost  was  she,  that  the  opening  of  the 
distant  door  and  the  announcement  of  a 
name  failed  to  recall  her  to  the  present, 
and  her  visitor,  pausing,  hat  ?ft  hand,  on 
the  threshold,  contemplated  her  uncon- 
scious abstraction  with  amused  interest. 
Then  he  sent  his  voice  across  the  space 
between  them. 

"  I  have  disturbed  you.  Miss  Middle- 
ton?" 

Katharine  lifted  dreaming  eyes,  still 
clouded  by  the  mists  of  her  imaginings; 
realisation  returned  to  her,  and  she  rose, 
with  a  quick  expression  of  pleasure. 


"  Say  surprised,  not  disturbed,  where 
you  are  concerned,"  she  exclaimed.  "  And 
to  prove  it,  lest  anyone  should  really  dis- 
turb us,  I  must  be  *  not  at  home  '  to  every- 
body else." 

The  handsome  old  man  watched  the 
fair  young  woman  appreciatively  as  she 
rang  and  gave  her  order.  With  his  white 
head,  and  his  bearing  of  an  old-fashioned 
lord  of  the  soil,  to  whom  the  customs  and 
conventions  of  the  metropolis  constitute  a 
matter  of  supreme  indifference.  Lord 
Coplestone  of  Verdune  made  an  imusual 
figure  in  a  London  room ;  and  the  further 
unusualness  of  his  marked  success  with  a 
charming  heiress  had  set  comment  flying 
through  the  busiest  weeks  of  a  busy  season. 
Feminine  onlookers  had  marvelled,  in  spite 
of  their  knowledge  of  "  Katharine  Mid- 
dleton's  curious  ways,"  at  the  predilection 
which  admitted  to  her  most  intimate  hours 
a  man  impossible  as  a  husband.  Mascu- 
line critics  had  wondered  bluntly — "  What 
old  Coplestone  was  trying  for  in  that 
quarter  ? "  But  since  the  personages 
principally  concerned  had  in  common  a 
characteristic  imperviousness  to  outside 
opinion,  gossip  had  been  reduced  from  ill- 
natured  surprise,  through  baffled  curiosity* 
to  a  present  inanition  which  awaited  more 
interesting  developments. 

"  That  was  allowable,  wasn't  it  ?  "  asked 
Katharine  now,  returning  to  where  her 
guest  still  remained  standing.  "  Will  you 
be  bored,  only  to  talk  to  me  this  after- 
noon ?  " 

"  Between  sixty-eight  and  twenty-five 
are  not  most  things  allowable?  "  said  Lord 
Coplestone.  "Age  has  its  privileges  as- 
well  as  its  limitations.  And  your  second 
question  should  surely  have  been  put  by 
me,   Miss  Middleton." 

Katharine  subsided  into  a  comfortable 
seat,  and  settled  some  cushions  at  her 
back. 

"  Yes,  I  am  twenty-five,"  she  admitted. 
"  To-day  happens  to  be  my  birthday.  Did 
you  know  it  ?  " 

"  The  day  is  to  be  congratulated,"  Lord* 
Coplestone  assured  her.  "  May  it  many 
times  occur,  and  each  time  bring  with  »t 
redoublement  of  all  present  happiness. 
Though  indeed,"  he  added,  his  glance- 
travelling  from  his  hostess  to  her  environ- 
ment, "  it  would  be  hard  to  say  just  now 
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in  what  way  fortune  could  further  favour 
you." 

Katharine  looked  down,  playing  witn 
the  long  jewelled  chain  which  dangled 
from  her  neck. 

"  As  you  came  in,"  she  remarked,  "  I  was 
just  telling  myself  that  for  me  life  is  too 
good,  or  not  good  enough.  Either — or 
both.     I'm  not  quite  sure  which." 

"  Too  good  presumably,"  paraphrase! 
her  friend,  "  because  it  offers  you  all  thj 
world  can  give ;  and  not  good  enough  be- 
cause what  you  happen  to  want  is  some- 
thing which  the  world  cannot  offer." 

"  You  are  an  excellent  thought-reader," 
said  Katharine. 

"  A  student  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
merely,"  disclaimed  his  lordship.  "  As 
such,  let  me  tell  you  that  a  paradoxical 
frame  of  mind  is  an  unhealthy  one  for  a 
beautiful  young  woman  on  her  twenty-fifth 
birthday." 

**  Oh  !  the  day  has  been  sufficiently  eel  i- 
brated,"    said    Miss    Middleton,    discoa 
tentedly.     "  I  have  celebrated  it,  you  w:l] 
never  guess  how." 

She  hesitated  an  instant,  then  rose,  and 
traversing  the  room  swiftly  towards  the 
place  she  had  just  quitted,  returned  with 
the  fragments  of  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Look,"  she  said,  "  I  am  twenty-fave 
to-day,  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  htre 
is  my  twenty-fifth  offer  of  marriage.  The 
thing  becomes  a  farce  !  " 

She  cast  aside  the  torn  morsels  of  pap».*r 
contemptuously,  and  sat  down  again. 

"  Possibly   no  farce  to  the  twenty-five 
gentlemen  who  have  so  conclusively  proved 
their    good    taste,"    suggested    her    co  n 
panion. 

"  *  Their  good  sense '  you  mean,"  s!ie 
corrected.  "  Well,  I  also  have  proved 
mine,  I  hope — so  far." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Katharine 
absently  contemplated  a  stray  bee  whi:i 
droned  in  at  the  open  window,  and  Lord 
Coplestone  watched  her  with  deliberate 
interest.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
diplomat,  and  his  face  now  wore  somethi-i;* 
of  the  expression  of  a  helmsman,  wh  • 
believes  he  sees  above  the  horizon  a  sig  ;ai 
long  expected,  and  hesitates,  waiting  on 
final  assurance.  As  if  the  act  involved  a 
decision,  he  drew  an  envelope  from  hi^ 
pocket. 


"  I  heard  from  my  son  to-day,"  he  sa'd, 
with  apparent  irrelevance.  "  He  is  commg 
home." 

It  was  a  subject  to  which  Miw 
Middleton  had  often  lent  a  sympathetic 
ear,  and  she  expressed  polite  interest  now 

"  He  writes  that  Africa  has  been  a  gm^ 
success,"  went  on  Lord  Coplestone,  "  and 
that  he  is  returning  via  the  East  Coast,  in 
time  for  his  election  campaign  this  auturop. 
I  am  to  expect  him  in  about  a  f ortnign^ ; 
so  this  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
last  visits  I  shall  be  privileged  to  pav 
you." 

"  You  are  going  away  so  soon !  "  sa'«i 
Katharine  regretfully. 

"  I  am  going  home,"  amended  his  lord  • 
ship.  "  Remember  that  I  am  an  old  man, 
my  dear  young  lady.  Nothing  but  voli- 
tude — and  a  particular  business — drew  me 
from  Verdune  lately.  My  solitude  will 
shortly  be  relieved;  and  my  business,  [ 
think,  approaches  completion — or  failure.'* 

He  smiled  at  the  turn  of  his  own  phrase, 
But  Miss  Middleton  did  not  answQr. 
Without  any  warning  two  bright  teardrqps 
detached  themselves  suddenly  from  her 
long  lashes,  and  stained  the  rose  of  her 
cheeks.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
she  was  weeping. 

Lord  Coplestone  was  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed; and  in  a  moment  Katharine  her- 
self began  breathlessly  to  apologise. 

"  I  am  nervous — worried,"  she  told  him. 
"  I  have  so  few  real  friends — and  you 
have  been  kind  to  me " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lord  Coplestone 
quietly,  "  then  as  a  friend  let  me  advise 
you.  Sixty-eight  to  twenty-five  may  put 
the  question :  would  you  not  be  wise  t6 
marry  ?  " 

Katharine  straightened  herself,  looking 
him  frankly  in  the  face. 

"  Since  you  ask  a  question,"  said  she,  "  I 
will  ask  another.  Tell  me  plainly,  am  I 
pretty  ?  " 

"  Undeniably,"  acquiesced  her  inter- 
locutor, a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"  And  I  am  good-tempered — really — 
and  affectionate,  and  not  stupid.  If  I 
were  an  ordinary  girl — if  I  had  five 
hundred  instead  of  fifteen  thousand  a  year 
— might  not  some  man  love  me,  someone 
whom  I  could  love  and  trust  ?  " 

"  You  are  certainly  the  sort  of  woman 
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men  usually   wish  to   marry,"   said   Lord 
Coplestone  drily. 

"  There  it  is  !  "  cried  Katharine.  "  They 
want  to  marry  me,  yes,  by  dozens;  but 
has  any  one  of  them  ever  loved  me,  the  me 
which  is  myself  ?  And  if  they  have,  how 
am  I  to  be  sure  of  it?  And  without 
bfeing  sure  of  it,  am  I  to  marry  ?  " 

"Very  old  ground,"  commented  Lord 
Coplestone.  "  The  impasse  need  be  none 
to  your  originality.  There  are  risks,  but 
you  have  judgment.  Weigh  the  risks 
against  the  benefits,  and  abide  by  the 
turning  of  the  scale.  Unless,  indeed,  you 
are  an  advocate  of  the  recent  theory  that 
marriage,  in  these  days,  has  become  an 
altogether  unnecessary  adjunct  to  a 
woman's  existence." 

Katharine  made  a  negative  movement  of 
the  head. 

"  I  haven't  looked  facts  in  the  face  since 
I  was  nineteen  for  nothing,"  she  declared. 
"  An  unmarried  woman  is  incomplete,  an 
atrophied  creature,  when  all  is  said  and 
done.  It  doesn't  sound  dignified,  but  it's 
the  truth — a  fact  which  lies  at  the  very 
bed-rock  of  human  nature.  And  I'm 
a  hopelessly  natural  woman.  I  don't  want 
to  be  atrophied,  I  want  my  due  share  of 
experience;  I  want  the  masculine  element 
in  my  existence  which  only  marriage  can 
bring;  I  want  the — the  things  which 
happy  women  have — which    would   make 

life  really  worth  living " 

She  broke  off,  blushing  faintly.  "  I 
forgot,"  she  said ;  "  you  are  a  man ;  per- 
haps you  don't  understand." 

"An  old  man,  unfortunately,"  Lord 
Coplestone  told  her.  "  Were  I  thirty  years 
•younger  I  would  venture  myself  to  offer 
to  give  you  the  things  you  ask  for." 

Katharine  sighed  whimsically. 

"  Dear  friend,"  she  said,  "  I  could 
almost  wish  to  be  thirty  years  older  for 
your  sake  !  But  tell  me,  what  is  best  for 
me  to  do  ?  " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Lord  Coplestone 
applied  himself  seriously  to  the  subject  in 
hand. 

"  Why  not  put  this  matter  of  your 
future  on  a  commonsense  basis  ?  "  he  sug- 
gested. "  You  admit  that  marriage  is  in 
itself  desirable.  But  the  marriage  of 
ambition,  always  possible  for  a  woman  in 
your  position,  does  not  commend  itself  to 


you,  and  its  antithesis,  by  reason  of  that 
position,  seems  to  you  unattainable.  Be- 
tween the  two  is  there  not  a  middle  course  ? 
Had  you  been  born  in  France,  so  grave  a 
decision  as  the  choice  of  a  husband  would 
hardly  be  left  to  the  chances  of  your  in- 
experienced fancy.  The  most  suitable 
person  would  be  carefully  selected  for 
you,  with  due  regard  to  all  mutual 
peculiarities  of  character,  temperament, 
and  circumstances,  and  the  result,  though 
the  love-factor,  as  we  understand  it,  might 
be  eliminated,  would  most  probably  be  of 
the  happiest.  The  theory  is  sound. 
Carry  it  into  your  own  practice.  Make  up 
your  mind  first  what  are  to  be  your  re- 
quirements, and  then  seek  the  man  who 
may  embody  them." 

"  My  requirements  are  simple,"  said 
Katharine,  falling  in  with  his  humour. 
"  I  must  have  an  honourable  gentleman, 
who  will  be  good  to  me,  who  will  give  me 
his  affection,  and  who  will  be  faithful  to 
me.  I  am  very  lonely;  he  must  be  my 
best  companion,  and,  intellectually  as  well 
as  morally,  he  must  command  my  respect. 
With  all  this,  he  must  be  a  man  of  the 
world,  on  whose  judgment  of  the  world  I 
can  rely ;  and  without  a  certain  position 
I  think  I  have  no  right  to  give  myself." 

"  Very  fairly  and  sensibly  put,'' 
approved  her  adviser.  "  Now  look  round 
you.  Choose.  Who  is  there  amongst  the 
men  of  your  acquaintance  who  approxi- 
mates most  nearly  to  your  ideal  ?  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
whilst  Katharine  seemed  to  search  within 
herself. 

"  I  have  tried  so  often  before  !  "  she  said 
at  last  ruefully.  "  Don't  you  see  that  I 
can't  choose?  When  I  think  of  the  men 
of  my  world,  I  feel  at  once  that  I  can't 
depend  on  my  own  judgment  of  them. 
I  know  them  ;  in  one  way  or  another  they 
have  all  tried  to  please  me ;  in  every  case 
I  am  biassed,  sometimes  favourably, 
through  my  vanity  ;  sometimes  the  reverse, 
by  my  suspicions.  I  have  lived  always  on 
the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  I  have  ceased 
to  see  clearly ;  my  eyes  are  blinded  by  the 
social  glare.  It  would  be  almost  easier  if 
you,  whom  I  can  trust,  were  to  bring  me  a 
complete  stranger,  and  say  to  me :  *  Marry 
him,  he  will  make  you  happy  !  ' " 

She  ended   laughing ;   but  Lord  Cople- 
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stone's  expression  hardened.  He  leaned 
forward,  laying  his  muscular  old  hand  over 
Katharine's,  on  which  the  diamonds 
glinted,  and  concentrating  his  gaze  upon 
her  face. 

"  I  take  you  at  your  word,"  he  said. 
"  I,  whom  you  can  trust,  will  bring  you  a 
complete  stranger,  and  say  to  you :  *  Marry 
my  son,  he  will  make  you  happy.'  '* 

Katharine  had  an  instant  of  speechless 
stupefaction.  She  turned  crimson,  and 
then  white ;  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  and 
withheld  the  words  on  their  threshold. 
Her  companion  waited.  His  bolt  was  shot 
beyond  recall,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
abide  by  all  results  of  his  experiment.  The 
air  was  electric. 

Then: 

"Tell  me  what  you  mean,"  said  Miss 
Middleton  quietly. 

"To  tell  you  that,"  said  Lord  Cople- 
stone,  "  is  to  tell  you  in  fact  what  was  the 
business  which  brought  me  this  year  tc 
London." 

And  with  veiled  eyes  she  listened  whilst 
he  spoke. 

11. 

Before  a  hearth  red  with  the  steady 
glow  of  burning  logs  and  peat  Miss 
Middleton  sat  meditating.  She  was 
dressed  for  the  evening,  in  a  garment  of 
deceptive  simplicity,  moulded  upon  the 
supple  lines  of  her  figure  by  Parisian  skill. 
She  had  abandoned  her  chair  for  a  posi- 
tion of  ease  upon  the  deer-skin  rug;  her 
right  hand  dallied  with  the  temptations 
of  the  fire-irons,  her  left  caressed  the 
head  of  the  purring  Persian  cat  which 
lay  fstretched  |to  its  length  along 
the  billows  of  her  gown,  its  sleek  flank 
luxuriously  exposed  to  the  pleasantly 
penetrating  heat.  A  little  withdrawn  from 
the  radius  of  light,  a  second  feminine 
presence  was  dimly  perceptible,  and 
silence  closed  in  the  scene. 

"  More  than  a  seven  years  friend, 
Helen  !  "  said  Miss  Middleton  suddenly. 
She  thrust  at  the  incandescent  caverns  of 
the  fire  as  she  spoke,  and  sparks  in  scin- 
tillating cohorts  leapt  to  the  upper  black- 
ness. The  unexpected  illumination  re- 
vealed an  expression  of  disapprobation  on 
her  companion's  features. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Helen  Leslie,  "  even  to 


me,  your   story,  if  true,   sounds  like  the 
confession  of  a  lunatic." 

Katharine  cast  a  glance  in  which  depre- 
cation and  defiance  struggled  comically 
with  each  other. 

"  You  needn't  impeach  my  veracity," 
she  said.  "  On  that  point,  at  least,  I'm 
irreproachable." 

"  You  promised,  or  practically  promised, 
to  marry  a  man  you  had  never  seen  I  " 

"Actually,  I'm  afraid  I  did,"  sighed 
Katharine.  "  I  can't  make  my  reasons 
any  plainer  to  you;  it  all  seemed  simple 
enough  at  the  time.  I  tried  to  judge  my 
own  case  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  another 
person.  You  have  said  yourself  again  and 
again  that  I  am  one  of  the  women  who 
ought  to  marry.  And  I  was  tired  of  re- 
maining any  longer  the  victim  of  every 
man  who  chose  to  propose  to  me.  The 
twenty-fifth,  Helen,  was  in  the  nature  of 
the  proverbial  last  straw.  This  one 
seemed  unexceptionable ;  and  as  to  not  • 
seeing  him,  the  absence  of  the  personal 
equation  was  exactly  what  attracted  me. 
It  became  easy  to  weigh  his  merits  impar- 
tially." 

"  I  never  heard  of  anything  so 
cold-blooded,"  Mrs.  Leslie  protested 
indignantly. 

"  But  romance  has  always  been  out  of 
the  question  for  me,"  argued  Katharine. 
"A  marriage  of  commonsense  seemed 
really  my  best  chance  of  happiness.  Be- 
sides, the  charms  of  my  future  father-in- 
law  had  some  influence  in  my  decision. 
Once  he  had  broken  the  ice,  his  frankness 
was  delightful.  He  avowed  that  his 
whole  object  in  leaving  Verdune  had  been 
to  select  the  lady  who  should  be  worthy 
to  carry  on  the  house  of  Coplestone,  that 
my  suitability  for  the  post  had  struck  him 
from  our  first  meeting,  and  that  although 
I  should  undoubtedly  distinguish  any 
family  with  which  I  chose  to  connect  my- 
self, in  this  case  the  consent  of  his  heir  to 
be  my  husband  might  be  considered  a 
quite  equal  honour." 

"  I  shouldn't  imagine  that  his  consent 
was  diflicult,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  he  had  to 
be  most  seriously  reasoned  with,"  said 
Katharine.  "The  situation  is  delicate 
you  see,  and  his  views  seem  to  be  peculiar. 
He  objected  that   although  money   must 
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necessarily  be  a  factor  in  the  case,  I  had 
too  much.  However,  when  Aunt  Annie 
was  ordered  to  the  waters  at  Strathmorries, 
and  Lord  Coplestone  discovered  himself 
to  require  the  same  treatment,  the  finger 
of  Providence  was  plainly  visible,  and  he 
gave  in.  I'll  admit  that  I  trusted  to  his 
first  sight  of  me  to  allay  his  remaining 
scruples.*' 

"  Then  why  are  you  here  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Leslie,  coming  swiftly  to  the  point. 

"  Because  I  have  seen  him,"  said 
Katharine. 

"  When  and  where  ?  " 

"  Two  days  ago,  in  Edinburgh.  It  was 
a  pure  accident.  Strathmorries  was  dull, 
and  I  wanted  to  do  some  shopping.  He 
had  motored  up  from  the  South  with  a 
friend.  We  ran  across  each  other  at  the 
hotel  at  lunch-time.  Someone  called  him 
by  his  name.  I  was  behind  some  flowers, 
and  mercifully  he  didn't  notice  me.  His 
eye  is  not  a  roving  one." 

"  Then  he's  impossible  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  reverse." 

Mrs.  Leslie  leaned  forward,  took 
Katharine  by  the  shoulders,  and  shook 
her. 

"  Will  you  cease  to  speak  in  riddles, 
and  tell  me  the  truth  ?  "  she  commanded. 

"Well,"    said    Katharine,    "the    truth 

is "     She  paused,  got  to  her  feet,  and 

stood  tilting  herself  alternately  upon  her 
toes  and  heels,  her  hands  clasped  behind 
her. 

"The  truth,"  she  began  again,  and 
though  her  eyes  laughed,  seriousness 
underlaid  their  laughter,  "  the  solemn,  de- 
plorable truth  is,  that  if  I  married  that 
man  I  might  fall  in  love  with  him." 

"  Good  gracious,  so  much  the  better  !  " 
exclaimed  her  friend.  " 

"  Yes,  but  if  he  didn't  fall  in  love  with 
me?" 

A  significant  silence  ensued. 

"  The  possibilities  were  painfully  plain," 
said  Katharine  in  melancholy  tones.  "  I 
couldn't  face  them,  or  him.  He  was  due 
at  Strathmorries  to-day — you  were  at  hand 
— and  this  morning  I  swore  Aunt  Annie  to 
secrecy  and  fled  to  you." 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  expect  to  gain 
by  it,"  objected  Mrs.  Leslie. 
'  "  Time,"  said  Katharine. 

"  It's  a  mere  postponement.** 


"  I  don't  know.  Something  may 
happen." 

"  What  can  happen  ?  " 

"Anything.  Nothing.  Probably  the 
latter,  I  confess." 

"  You  ought  not  to  be  here.  What 
would  Alister  say  ?  " 

"  Alister  is  in  Africa.  And  you  can't 
turn  me  out,  on  such  a  night,  dearest. 
Hark  to  the  rain  !  " 

Katharine  held  up  her  finger  in  a 
listening  attitude,  drawing  attention  to  the 
sound  without  of  a  steady  and  monotonous 
downpour.  At  the  same  moment  a  second 
sound,  a  loud  metallic  clangour,  startling, 
disturbing,  rang  suddenly  and  insistently 
through  the  quiet  house. 

"  The  bell !  "  said  Mrs.  Leslie. 

It  was  indeed  a  bell ;  and  voices  in  col- 
loquy at  the  hall  door  followed.  Curiosity 
promptly  conveyed  both  hostess  and  guest 
to  the  scene. 

"  A  gentleman,  motoring,  and  inquiring 
for  Strathmorries,"  was  the  information 
imparted  by  the  parlourmaid,  and  vouched 
for  by  the  presence  upon  the  threshold,  in 
streaming  oil -skins,  of  the  inquirer  himself. 
He  was  young,  under  less  trying  circum- 
stances might  have  been  considered  well- 
looking,  and  offered  apologies  for  his  in- 
trusion in  accents  which  proclaimed  a  social 
status  above  suspicion. 

"  Twenty  miles  more  to  go,  and  a 
disabled  car  I  "  He  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion revealed  to  him  dismally.  "  I  can't 
possibly  get  on  to-night.  Would  you 
direct  me  to  the  village?" 

"  There  isn't  a  village,"  said  Katharine 
brisklv,  from  over  Mrs.  Leslie's  shoulder. 
The  stranger  moved  a  little  further  into 
the  circle  of  light  which  so  picturesquely 
framed  this  bright -faced  young  inter- 
loper in  the  conversation,  and  as  he  did 
so,  Mrs.  Leslie  heard  something  like  a 
gasp  behind  her.  Her  elbows  were  con- 
vulsively gripped  from  the  back  by  a  pair 
of  nervous  hands. 

"  The  nearest  inn — "  suggested  the  vic- 
tim of  the  elements. 

"  There's  no  inn,"  said  Katharine. 

Upon  the  stupefied  ears  of  her  friend 
fell  a  sharp,  distinct  whisper:  "Ask  him 
here." 

"  I'm  afraid,"  began  Mrs.  Leslie,  hardly 
crediting  her  senses,  "  we're " 
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*'  Miles  from  anywhere  I "  declared 
Katharine,  and  a^ain,  in  a  compelling 
under  tone,  the  mistress  of  the  house  heard 
hospitality  urged  upon  her. 

Momentary  doubts  of  Miss  Middleton's 
sanity  assailed  her ;  but  she  had  the  natural 
woman's  instinct  of  caring  for  the  male 
creature;  this  one  was  prepossessing,  his 
plight  pitiable ;  her  invitation  was  uttered, 
seconded  by  a  timely  increase  of  the  rain ; 
and  within  five  minutes  weather  was  shut 
out,  the  delinquent  car  housed,  and  its 
owner,  face  to  face  with  his  involuntary 
hostess,  was  presenting  the  card,  which 
introduced  the  Honourable  Roger  Cople- 
stone. 

It  was  well  for  the  covering  of  Helen's 
amazement,  that  the  newcomer's  attention 
was  elsewhere  fixed.  Coplestone's  vision 
focussed  itself  upon  the  younger  lady ;  the 
tall  and  slender  nymph  with  the  rain-drops 
on  her  hair,  who  leant  in  her  white  dress 
against  the  oak  panelling  of  the  hall,  her 
eyes  glancing  somewhat  strangely,  her 
whole  air  one  of  brilliant  allurement. 

"Katharine,"  Mrs.  Leslie  had  called 
her. 

"  Katharine  —  Katharine  —  Katharine." 
The  name  had  dinned  itself  into  his  ears 
all  through  the  long  hours  of  his  coming 
that  day.  Amid  the  burr  of  machinery, 
through  the  tempest  of  wind  and  rain, 
from  daylight  to  darkness,  it  had  pursued 
him,  and  here  on  the  threshold  of  this 
strange  house,  must  it  encounter  him 
again?  Its  cadences  followed  him  to  the 
comfortable  room  where  a  fire  and  his 
dress  clothes  presently  awaited  him;  the 
sense  of  adventure  which  his  misadventure 
had  induced,  was  quickened  into  a  sort  of 
excitement;  he  felt  stirred  in  a  way 
strange  to  him  and,  hardly  knowing  why, 
hurried  his  toilet  unwontedly,  counting  the 
time  long  to  the  verifying  of  his  first 
impression. 

Long  to  him  it  might  be ;  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  task  Katharine  had  set 
herself,  however,  it  was  all  too  short.  She 
reasoned,  she  pleaded,  she  appealed;  to 
Mrs.  Leslie's  objections  she  opposed 
counter-arguments,  for  to  every  expostula- 
tion she  had  an  answer. 

"  My  second  name  I  "  she  begged.  "  It's 
the  truth,  after  all." 

**  Madness,"  Mrs.  Leslie  called  it. 


"A  sin  of  omission  only,"  Katharine 
extenuated. 

"  But  the  servants  !  " 

"  I'm  *  Miss  Katharine '  to  all  of  them. 
That  betrays  nothing." 

"  It  can't  be  kept  up." 

"  For  a  day  or  two  it  can." 

"  The  object  of  it !  He  will  go  on 
to-morrow." 

"  He  shall  not ! "  cried  Katharine. 
"Don't  you  see,  Helen?  Dear,  sweet 
Helen,  give  me  a  chance  for  once.  Let 
me  stand  on  my  merits  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  my  life — Katharine  Lennox 
as  rival  to  Katharine  Middleton.  I'll 
keep  him  here;  I'll  keep  him  from 
Katharine  Middleton  !  Helen,  Helen, 
let  me  try  !  " 

She  fairly  scintillated  in  her  eagerness, 
,and  Mrs.  Sl^eslie  was  overborne  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  Coplestone  entered, 
and  the  formal  introduction  was  uttered : 

"  My  cousin.  Miss  Katharine  Lennox." 

It  was  apparent  to  Coplestone  after- 
wards that  the  whole  trend  of  recent  cir- 
cumstances had  combined  to  render  his 
frame  of  mind  that  evening  an  unusual 
one.  For  some  weeks  past  he  had  been 
conscious  of  a  disturbance  of  his  mental 
equilibrium ;  a  certain  new  event  had  risen 
upon  the  horizon  of  his  future,  to  meet 
which  had  involved  a  shifting  of  his  out- 
look upon  life,  and  he  was  taken,  as  it 
were,  on  neutral  ground,  old  habits  losing 
their  hold  over  him,  whilst  new  ones  re- 
mained yet  to  be  formed.  The  singular 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  the 
exhilaration  caused  by  the  swift  passage 
of  the  autocar  for  many  hours  through  the 
air,  the  sudden  transition  from  outer  dark- 
ness and  physical  discomfort  to  an 
atmosphere  of  intimate  warmth  and  subtle 
feminine  influences,  all  might  have  worked 
together  to  strip  him  of  safeguards  and 
expose  him  to  the  chances  of  a  new 
encounter.  Certain  it  was,  in  any  case, 
that  to-night  his  nerves  and  senses  seemed 
to  lie  open  at  every  point,  and  at  every 
point  they  were  thrilled  by  the  girl  who 
sat  within  two  feet  of  him. 

Katharine  was  quiet.     Her  mood  had 
changed ;  she  sparkled  no  longer ;  she  was 
remote,     withdrawn.        Coplestone      and 
Helen  quickly  found  subjects  and  acquain 
tances  in  common;  she  listened  to  their 
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talk,  but  even  when  directly  addressed, 
little  more  than  monosyllabic  replies  were 
to  be  won  from  her.  Absolutely  at  her 
ease  in  her  long-limbed  grace,  she  rested  in 
a  deep  chair,  slowly  waving  a  fan  be- 
tween her  eyes  and  the  fire,  and  through 
her  stillness  her  presence  made  itself  every 
instant  felt  on  the  man  at  her  side.  He 
found  it  hard  not  to  look  at  her,  once  he 
caught  himself  actually  arrested  in  his 
speech  by  a  mere  movement  of  hers;  he 
was  as  if  magnetized,  his  will  power  for 
the  moment  in  abeyance.  At  his  good- 
night, she  gave  him  one  glance  and  a  touch 
of  her  hand ;  later,  as  he  closed  his  door, 
he  was  tormented  by  the  idea  that  he  heard 
the  sound  of  her  laugh. 

And  he  lay  a  full  hour  sleepless, 
conscious  of  no  definable  sensation,  his 
mind  a  blank,  seeing  only,  bright  against 
the  darkness,  a  face  aureoled  with  light 
and  crowned  with  glistening  raindrops; 
hearing  again,  even  in  the  dreams  to  which 
his  healthy  fatigue  presently  lulled  him, 
the  laughter  which  had  echoed  to  his  last 
waking  moment. 

III. 

It  was  no  dream  laugh,  however,  which 
roused  him  suddenly  next  morning, 
bringing  him  to  his  feet  in  what  seemed 
the  first  dawn  of  day.  Someone  was 
early  astir,  in  the  house  and  on  the  stair- 
case ;  outside  now  there  was  a  clamour  of 
barks,  a  hurry  of  footsteps,  and  that  same 
laughter  mounting  up  to  him. 

Coplestone  dressed  hurriedly  and  threw 
open  his  window,  experiencing  as  he  did 
so,  the  slight  shock  of  surprise  often 
caused  by  the  first  sight  of  surroundings 
previously  obscured  in  the  darkness  of  a 
night  arrival.  He  looked  down  upon  the 
facade  of  a  low  grey  house,  draped  in  the 
crimson  of  Virginia  creeper,  and  curtained 
with  climbing  roses.  Gardens  lay  all 
round,  from  off  whose  sloping  lawns, 
studded  with  flower  beds,  and  drenched 
with  moisture,  a  white  mist  was  just 
lifting;  it  clung  still  about  the  tawny 
branches  of  the  beech  trees  bordering  the 
carriage  drive,  and  obscured  the  torrent, 
the  rushing  of  which,  somewhere  near  at 
hand,  filled  the  still  air.  The  sun  had 
risen  about  an  hour ;  the  birds,  long  awake, 
were  chirrupping  and  splashing  in  the  wet 


foliage;  thrushes  delved  with  busy  beaks 
in  the  moist,  brown  earth ;  every  dewdrop, 
within  its  globe  of  crystal,  mirrored  in 
miniature  perfection  the  beauty  of  the 
early  day.  And  below,  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  skirmishing  terriers,  Katharine 
knelt  upon  the  gravel,  roughly  clad  in 
tweeds  of  woodland  hue,  and  busy  with 
the  joints  of  a  trout-rod.  Coplestone 
greeted  her  from  his  point  of  vantage. 

"  You  are  awake  ?  "  she  queried  light- 
heartedly,  with  up-turned  face.  "Then 
we're  both  at  the  top  of  the  morning.  I've 
been  down  to  the  bum  already.  Come 
out  and  fish,  you'll  find  rods  in  the  hall." 
All  her  subtlety  of  the  evening  hours  wa3 
gone ;  youth  brimmed  frankly  gay  in  her 
eyes;  her  very  voice  seemed  to  ring  fresh 
through  a  world  new-born,  and  her  invita- 
tion needed  no  urging.  In  five  minutes 
Coplestone  was  following  the  path  into 
the  plantation  along  which  she  had  already 
vanished,  the  beechnuts  crackling  crisply 
beneath  his  feet  as  he  descended  deeper 
into  the  glen.  The  sound  of  rushing 
water  was  very  near  at  hand  now,  and  in 
a  moment  he  had  a  first  glimpse,  through 
the  tree  trunks,  of  the  amber-coloured 
current,  hurrying  down  over  its  bed  of 
brown  pebbles.  Next,  the  wood  opened 
out,  and  Katharine  herself  came  into  vieW, 
rod  in  hand,  in  short  skirt  and  thick  boots, 
planted  on  a  rock  in  mid-stream,  and 
poised  for  the  act  of  casting. 

Seeing  her  thus,  Coplestone  felt  a 
sudden  quickening  of  his  pulses.  On  the 
night  before  he  had  known  himself 
strangely  affected ;  he  had  been  haunted, 
disturbed,  thrilled  by  vague  stirrings  of 
strings  hitherto  mute  in  his  temperament, 
and  like  many  men  whose  apparent  in- 
susceptibility to  women  is  really  the  result 
of  an  unconscious  fastidiousness,  he  had 
resented  his  own  sensations  for  their  very 
abnormality,  and  had  been  inclined  to  dis- 
trust their  cause.  But  here,  in  the 
exquisite  sanity  of  the  unspoilt  morning, 
Katharine  produced  upon  him  an  effect  at 
ones;  forcible,  direct,  and  simple.  She 
was  so  alive  and  joyous,  so  spirited  aiid 
vivacious,  so  energetic  in  her  grace,  and 
so  graceful  in  her  energy,  and  withal  so 
harmonious  with  the  hour  and  her  sur- 
roundings, that  Coplestone  was  struck  with 
a  glow  of  almost  open  admiration.  Keenly 
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alive  as  he  was  to  all  natural  beauty,  he 
recognised  in  her  a  rare  affinity  to  nature, 
she  seemed  sister  to  the  fine  wild  creatures 
of  the  woods,  and  the  mere  physical 
-aspect  of  her  fired  him  with  a  sense  of 
acute  pleasure.  He  saw  that  she  was 
vigorously  and  beautifully  made,  that  the 
play  of  her  limbs  in  her  easily  fitting  gar- 
meats  was  free  and  animated,  that  her 
movements  were  fearless,  that  her  feet, 
though  slender,  gripped  the  rock  firmly. 
He  saw  that  her  warm  skin  was  clear  and 
of  an  admirable  texture,  that  her  eyes  were 
bright  and  compelling,  as  if  within  them 
lay  the  central  spark  of  her  vitality;  he 
saw  finally  that  she  was  a  woman,  and 
fair,  and  the  world-old  discovery  set  his 
blood  singing  in  his  veins. 

With  an  adroit  turn  of  the  arm  and 
wrist,  Katharine  had  made  her  cast.  The 
line  flew  straight  and  true,  the  fly  lit  with 
dainty  precision  in  a  tempting  eddy,  and 
almost  as  it  fell,  there  was  a  swirl,  and  the 
flash  of  a  spotted  side.  Coplestone,  for- 
getful of  all  but  the  fellow-feeling  of  a 
fisherman,  dashed  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream  as  Katharine  struck  and  the  reel 
screamed. 

*"  A  pound  at  least ! "  was  his  excited 
cry,  and  though  Katharine  shook  her  head 
doubtingly,  her  face  was  lit  for  battle.  A 
period  of  agitation  followed.  The  water 
was  heavy,  the  fish  game,  and  but  lightly 
hooked,  and  the  conflict  tested  a  skill 
which  compelled  the  admiration  of  the 
onlooker.  Katharine  was  wary,  and  she 
was  quick;  aware  of  fragile  tackle,  she 
yielded,  and  humoured,  checking  when  she 
could;  no  rush  found  her  unprepared. 
Finally  her  quarry,  exhausted,  was 
brought  imder  the  lee  of  the  bank,  and 
after  an  instant  of  breathless  suspense,  lay 
gleaming  and  beautiful  at  Coplestone's 
feet,  within  the  meshes  of  the  landing  net. 

"  Four  minutes,"  said  he,  taking  out  his 
watch.     "  That  was  very  well  done." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Katharine  demurely. 
"  He's  the  biggest  IVe  had  from  these 
waters.     Won't  you  try  and  beat  him  ?  " 

So  they  fished  till  the  pangs  of  hunger 
reminded  them  imperatively  of  breakfast- 
time  ;  counted  the  spoil  in  friendly  rivalry, 
and  tramped  home  comrade-wise,  their 
talk  widening  from  the  turns  and  chances 
of    the   morning's    sport   to    episodes    of 


African  adventure,  in  the  recital  of  which 
Coplestone,  led  on  by  some  subtle  quality 
in  his  listener,  discovered  a  fluency  of 
narrative  surprising  to  himself,  and  incom- 
patible with  a  reputation  for  reticence. 

Later,  a  visit  to  his  motor,  into  whose 
depths,  in  an  out -house,  the  mechanician 
was  already  prying,  sent  him  with  a  per- 
turbed face  to  where  his  hostess  sat  at 
her  embroidery  upon  the  lawn.  To 
quarter  yourself  even  for  a  night  upon  a 
previously  unknown  lady  is  bad  enough, 
to  be  compelled  to  inform  her  that  your 
visit  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  perforce  over 
forty -eight  hours  is  infinitely  worse,  and  it 
needed  all  Helen  Leslie's  quick  wit  and 
ready  hospitality  to  save  the  awkwardness 
of  the  situation. 

"  But  we  shall  be  only  too  delighted  I  " 
she  declared,  combating  his  protestations. 
"  You  must  plainly  stay,  because  you  can't 
escape.  Your  repairs  will  take  two  days, 
we're  twenty  miles  from  a  railway,  ten 
from  a  telegraph,  and  our  one  horse  is 
lame.  Re-assure  any  anxious  friends  with 
a  wire  which  the  postman  will  carry  when 
he  comes,  and  resign  yourself  to  remain." 

"  I  might  get  some  conveyance " 

Coplestone  was  suggesting,  when  just 
then  Katharine  strolled  towards  them, 
walking  between  the  flower-beds.  She 
had  exchanged  her  tweeds  for  one  of  the 
white  dresses  in  which  she  seemed  to 
delight,  her  large  hat  cast  a  soft  shadow 
over  the  upper  part  of  her  face,  and  in 
the  hollow  of  her  arm  she  carried  a  great 
sheaf  of  chrysanthemums,  lilies,  and  late 
roses,  to  which  she  continued  to  add  here 
and  there  a  bloom  in  passing.  She  moved 
slowly  and  languorously  as  if  physically 
attuned  to  the  reposeful  warmth  and  still- 
ness of  the  mid -day  atmosphere. 

Mrs.  Leslie  called  to  her,  briefly  explain- 
ing the  situation,  and  appealing  to  her  for 
support 

Coplestone,  more  half-heartedly,  stated 
his  side  of  the  case. 

Katharine  chose  a  rose  from  her 
bouquet,  and  thoughtfully  inhaled  its  per- 
fume. She  raised  her  eyes,  looking  at 
Coplestone  across  its  velvety  petals.  "  It 
seems  to  me,"  said  she  deliberately,  "  that 
whether  you  go  or  stay  should  depend 
a  little  on — who  is  expecting  you  at 
Strathmorries." 
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The  arrow  of  her  words  sped  straight 
to  its  mark.  Coplestone  had  a  curious  sen- 
sation,  as  if  something  had  turned  sharply 
at  his  heart. 

"  My  father  is  there,"  he  said,  conscious, 
tD  his  annoyance,  of  speaking  more 
quickly  than  usual. 

Katharine  arched  her  brows  in  delicate 
surprise  at  his  abruptness.  She  continued 
to  look  at  him. 

"  You  owe,  of  course,  a  duty  to  your 
father,"  said  she.  "  Equally,  of  course, 
you  know  whether  two  days  more  or  less 
can  seriously  interfere  with  it.  It's  a 
case  of  conscience.  I  won't  presume  to 
meddle." 

Coplestone  felt  suddenly  exasperated. 
He  was,  after  all,  a  free  agent,  free  by 
this  chance,  if  he  chose,  for  two  days  more. 
Why  cast  back  on  the  knees  of  the  gods 
so  precious  a  gift  ? 

Katharine's  eyes,  luminous  under  her 
hat-brim,  challenged  him  provokingly.  He 
hesitated  yet  a  moment,  then  yielded  to 
his  impulse,  and  launched  himself  reck- 
lessly on  the  future. 

"  I  told  you  he  would  stay,"  said 
Katharine,  seating  herself  by  Mrs.  Leslie's 
side,  as  he  retired  in  search  of  a  telegraph 
form.  "  You  may  begin  to  feel  sorry  for 
Katharine  Middleton." 

IV. 

Of  the  events  which  ensued,  Coplestone 
was  never  afterwards  able  to  render  him- 
self any  very  coherent  account.  His 
decision  to  remain  had  been  in  the  nature 
of  a  surrender,  and  it  had  set  him  adrift 
upon  a  current  of  incalculable  strength, 
the  more  dangerous  for  its  smoothness. 
He  fell  now  into  one  of  those  unconscious 
crises,  when  the  brain,  lulled  in  a  false 
security,  ceases  its  warning  registration  of 
emotion,  leaving  the  heart  at  the  mercy 
of  impulses,  which  may  carry  it  equally, 
on  the  crest  of  chance,  to  paradise  or 
perdition.  If  he  thought,  he  did  not 
reason ;  if  he  felt,  he  took  no  heed  of  his 
sensations ;  time  seemed  annihilated ;  life 
had  narrowed  itself  of  a  sudden  to  the 
space  where  the  grey  house  lay  embosomed 
in  the  autumn  hills ;  he  looked  no  further, 
nor  beyond  the  present  moment,  and  was 
aware  only  of  an  immense  contentment. 


The  witchery  of  a  sweet  September  had 
laid  its  enchantment  upon  all  the  land. 
Summer  was  taking  Ms  dying  farewell, 
drowned  in  floods  of  sunshine;  and  from 
the  dewy  lawns,  from  the  gardens  where 
the  tall  Madonna  lilies  stood  formally  in 
rows,  from  the  brown  beech  woods,  from 
the  heather-clad  hills,  among  which  stags 
were  beginning  to  call  to  each  other,  from 
vale  and  stream  and  rivulet,  nature  cried 
aloud  to  every  creature  to  seize  the  beauty 
of  the  vanishing  hours,  to  flee,  to  the  last 
possible  moment,  the  threatening  imprison- 
ment of  winter.  Warmth  of  sunlight,  and 
fragrance  of  the  open-air,  voices  undulled 
by  narrowing  house-walls,  faces  seen  more 
trulv  under  the  skv  than  beneath  a  roof, 
these  are  everywhere  factors  to  a  quickly- 
springing  intimacy ;  and  these  were  the 
conditions  of  the  days  which  now  followed 
one  on  the  other. 

The  two  gay  young  women  entertained 
their  guest  well  enough,  and  not  too 
gravely.  At  this  beginning  of  things  an 
unusual  buoyancy  of  spirits  seemed  con- 
tagious; there  was  much  talk,  and  the 
light-come  laughter  born  of  bright  hours 
and  the  magnetism  of  youth  and  keen 
vitality.  Time  slipped  past  in  long  vistas 
of  sunshine,  and  the  best  possible  under- 
standing quickly  established  itself  between 
the  three  members  of  the  chance-come 
party.  To  lose  sight  of  so  glorious  a  sun, 
indeed,  one  moment  sooner  than  need  be, 
Katharine  declared  to  be  intolerable.  As 
it  dipped  its  splendours  towards  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills,  the  garden-boundaries  no 
longer  sufliced  her,  she  must  roam  afield, 
must  climb  to  where  the  last  rays  of  its 
sinking  could  reach  her,  and  Coplestone 
offered  himself  as  her  companion  in  the 
excursion.  Breasting  the  moor  at  his  side, 
walking  almost  step  for  step  with  him,  her 
swing  of  limb  not  less  free  than  his  own, 
her  respiration  not  more  hurried,  she  had 
upon  him  a  strange  effect  of  invigoration. 
He  became  conscious  of  increasedly  ludd 
perceptions;  it  was  as  if  all  the  material 
world  took  on  a  singular  clarity  of  out- 
line, ideas  and  objects  presented  them- 
selves to  him  with  astonishing  simplicity, 
even  in  his  speech  words  leapt  to  meet 
his  thoughts  with  an  ease  and  directness 
unusual  in  the  common  order  of  things. 
Katharine,  too,  seemed  touched  to  respoo- 
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siveness ;  here  on  the  hill-top,  solitary, 
remote,  raised  into  a  stillness  in  which  the 
very  swing  of  the  globe  through  the  ether 
might  have  been  perceptible,  she  sat  bare- 
headed to  face  the  sunset,  meeting  his 
eyes  with  a  frankness  which  unveiled  her 
soul  to  his.  It  was  as  if  their  personalities 
had  found  for  themselves  some  limpid 
medium  of  inter-communication  beyond 
that  of  mere  language ;  beneath  the  most 
trivial  remark  a  serious  meaning  or  inten- 
tion revealed  itself;  both  as  they  spoke 
realised  instinctively  a  comprehension  com- 
plete between  them.  At  the  outset 
Coplestone  had  found  much  to  say, 
discoverirg  capabilities  for  self-revelation 
of  which  he  had  not  previously  suspected 
himself.  And  as  he  talked,  he  had  been 
aware  again  of  that  curiously  increased 
perceptiveness ;  the  tangled  threads  of  his 
life  smoothed  themselves  by  some  strange 
influence  into  ordered  coherence ;  purposes, 
motives,  previously  obscured,  appeared  in 
their  true  light;  it  was  as  if,  groping 
hitherto  ineffectually  after  the  key  to  his 
existence,  it  had  but  to-day  come  to  him 
as  a  startling  new  discovery.  But 
descending  again  into  the  twilight  spaces 
of  the  valley,  silence  fell  upon  them  both. 
It  seemed  to  them  suddenly  that  between 
two  who,  by  instinct,  knew  and  understood 
each  other  without  telling,  the  grossness 
of  speech  was  futile.  Beneath  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  beeches  Katharine  walked 
a  step  or  two  apart  from  him,  her  figure 
luminously  pale  in  the  gloom ;  coming 
once  more  into  the  brightness  of  the  house, 
Coplestone  saw  her  as  in  a  dream,  and 
had  a  sensation  almost  dazed.  And 
through  an  evening  of  music  when  she 
sang,  and  through  a  night  which  passed 
like  a  flash,  though  sleep  refused  to  come 
to  him,  the  idea  of  her  obsessed  him ;  the 
tangible  form  of  her,  every  word  she  had 
spoken,  every  movement  she  had  made, 
every  moment  in  which  they  had  been 
associated,  these  possessed  his  mind  and 
imagination  in  a  monotonous  repetition 
which  he  was  powerless  to  arrest.  With 
the  new  day,  serener,  fairer,  sunnier,  if 
possible,  than  the  last,  his  dream  deepened. 
Against  a  background  of  mirage,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wholly  unreal  world,  he  and 
this  other  only  seemed  to  move  and  breathe, 
ivhilst  time  and  life  stood  still  to  watch 


in  a  stillness  which  had  in  it  now  something 
of  suspense.  As  the  hours  grew  on,  the 
tension  increased.  There  was  a  sense  of 
gathering  emotion,  of  latent  forces  drawing 
to  a  climax;  a  note  of  something 
dangerous,  incalculable,  of  a  crisis  nearing, 
not  to  be  avoided.  Then  again  evening; 
and  then  —  swiftly  —  with  'no  further 
warning,  the  shock  of  realisation  and 
awakening. 

Katharine  had  been  singing,  some  little- 
known  Russian  folk-song,  full  of  odd 
intervals,  and  strange  recurring  rhythms, 
which  harped  upon  the  nerves  at  last  with 
an  effect  of  irritancy  and  excitement.  The 
window  was  open;  the  night  was  serene 
and  mild ;  outside,  the  moon  was  rising 
behind  the  trees.  She  rose  from  the 
piano  and  passed  into  the  garden,  Cople- 
stone following  her.  They  were  alone. 
Neither  spoke,  and  Katharine  raised  her 
face  to  the  stars. 

Coplestone  was  shaken  by  a  rush  of 
feeling  so  impetuous,  that  for  a  moment 
his  head  turned.  All  the  moon-lit  world 
was  blurred  before  his  vision,  he  felt  that 
he  was  trembling,  and  involuntarily 
stiffened  every  muscle  in  the  effort  to  main- 
tain his  self-control. 

Katharine  was  looking  at  him,  her  lips 
parted,  faintly  smiling,  as  if  she  expected 
him  to  speak.  The  lace  scarf  which  she 
had  thrown  about  her  shoulders  slipped 
'slowly  apart,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Coplestone  bent  to  recover  it,  Katharine 
stooped  also;  they  brushed  against  each 
other,  and  their  hands  met.  His  fingers 
closed  over  hers,  and  so  for  one  breathless 
instant  they  stood,  looking  into  each  others 
eyes.  Then  Katharine  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  release, herself,  and  Coplestone  let 
her  hand  fall.  Without  a  word  she  fled 
into  the  darkness,  and  he  retreated  to  the 
house,  and  to  the  refuge  of  his  own  room. 

The  situation  was  perfectly  plain  now, 
and  it  had  to  be  faced.  He  was  in  love ; 
had  been  in  love  probably  from  the  outset ; 
that  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
matter.  And  he  was  helpless.  This  thing 
was  something  arbitrary,  which  had  come 
upon  him  from  without;  he  who  had 
hitherto  chosen  his  own  way,  walking  in  it 
deliberately  with  open  eyes,  found  himself 
seized  upon  by  a  force  beyond  himself, 
which  seemed  to  set  reason  and  judgment 
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alike  at  defiance.  He  loved  a  woman  to 
whom  two  days  ago  he  had  been  a  stranger, 
of  whom  now  he  knew  almost  nothing; 
and  he  loved  her  entirely,  in  her  every 
movement,  in  her  every  intonation,  in  her 
every  mood ;  silent  or  speaking,  absent  or 
present,  she  possessed  him  utterly  and 
always. 

Forty-eight  hours  seemed  already  to 
have  set  between  his  present  and  his  for- 
mer self  an  impassable  barrier.  Looking 
back  upon  it,  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
he  had  commenced  his  journey  to  Strath- 
morries  was  now  incomprehensible  to  him ; 
to  have  entertained  its  object  for  a  moment, 
even  more  so.  Yet  the  project,  as  at  first 
suggested  to  him  by  his  father,  had  seemed 
both  practicable  and  desirable.  Marriage, 
it  was  true,  had  not  hitherto  attracted  him ; 
he  had  been  all  his  life  a  man's  man,  given 
to  sport  and  to  open-air  pursuits,  and 
within  doors  to  certain  rather  serious 
studies  which  had  tended  to  detach  him 
from  feminine  society.  But  he  had  recog- 
nised his  ultimate  fate,  owing  a  duty  to  his 
line,  and  believing  himself  capable  of  a 
true  affection  for  the  woman  he  might  some 
day  make  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his 
children.  That  she  should  be  rich  was  an 
unfortunate  necessity ;  the  Coplestones, 
never  wealthy,  had  lately  been  crippled  by 
fresh  losses,  and  the  fact  had  had  weight 
with  him  in  the  assent  he  had  yielded  to 
his  father's  wish,  that  on  his  return  from 
his  African  tour  he  should  think  definitely 
of  settling.  The  old  lord's  idea  of  him- 
self selecting  his  heir's  prospective  bride 
he  had  not  taken  very  seriously,  and  the 
proposal  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
fronted on  his  arrival  had  been 
consequently  discomposing.  But  Lord 
Coplestone  had  been  obstinately  persistent, 
overbearing  his  son's  remonstrances  with 
angry  arguments. 

"  What  more  do  vou  want  ?  "  he  had 
demanded.  "  You've  no  entanglement ; 
and  if  you'd  ever  proved  yourself  capable 
of  making  your  own  choice,  I  should  not 
have  given  myself  the  trouble  of  choosing 
for  you.  You  must  marry,  and  you  must 
marry  a  rich  woman.  Why  not  this  one 
as  well  as  any  other?  " 

It  was  reasonable  enough  after  all ;  and 
<:oplestone  gave  in.  Yet,  as  every  mile 
Aed  behind  him  on  his  journey    to   the 


North,  his  reluctance  increased.  He 
regretted  he  hardly  knew  what;  his  free- 
dom perhaps,  almost  his  inheritance,  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  was  to  bind  himself 
to  this  Katharine  Middleton,  this  imknown 
girl,  whose  money  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  family  on  the  land  which  had  owned 
its  lordship  for  five  hundred  years.  Yet 
his  name  probably  would  be  safer  in  a 
good  woman's  keeping  than  on  certain 
directors*  lists  of  City  companies,  to  which 
some  of  his  peers,  in  similar  predicaments, 
had  had  unfortunate  resort.  The  girl  was 
a  good  girl,  a  "  nice "  girl.  His  father, 
he  knew,  had  a  real  regard  for  his  happi- 
ness, and  on  such  a  point  was  thoroughly 
to  be  trusted.  He  felt  sorry  for  her  on  her 
side ;  her  position  had  been  placed  clearly 
before  him;  she  was  fleeing  from  the 
pursuit  of  fortune-hunters,  to  the  protection 
of  a  husband ;  he  meant  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  her  confidence ;  in  his  simplicity 
he  had  hoped  she  would  be  ready  to  love 
him.  But  in  spite  of  his  resolutions  he 
had  been  painfully  conscious  of  a  growing 
repugnance.  On  his  journey  he  could 
almost  have  lingered  in  the  rain  and  the 
darkness.  The  breakdown  of  the  car  had 
been  a  reprieve ;  to  know  it  was  impossible 
to  reach  Strathmorries  that  night  a  relief 
inexpressible. 

And,  then,  emerging  from  the  cold  and 
the  gloom — ^this  other  Katharine  had  met 
him.  At  the  mere  thought  of  her  now  a 
great  wave  of  tenderness  swept  over  him. 
He  started  to  his  feet,  with  an  impulse  to 
seek  her  on  the  instant,  and  to  pour  out 
his  heart  to  her,  telling  her  everything. 
But  hard  facts  confronted  him.  What 
was  he  to  tell  her  ?  He  was  half  engaged 
to  another  woman.  He  might  throw  her 
over,  and  propose  to  marry  Miss  Lennox. 
What  then  ?  The  place  must  be  sold,  the 
family  sacrificed,  his  father's  heart  broken. 
He  was  to  stand  for  the  county  at  a  coming 
election;  that,  too,  must  be  given  up,  a 
Parliamentary  career  would  henceforth  be 
out  of  the  question.  And  his  imexpected 
defection  would  almost  certainly  result  in 
the  loss  of  the  seat  to  the  Opposition. 

Coplestone  paced  his  room  in  miserable 
indecision.  What  right  had  he,  for  his 
own  gratification,  to  sacrifice  the  compli- 
cated interests  of  so  many?  He  might 
sacrifice  himself,  then.     But  Katharine? 
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Just  now,  in  the  moonlight,  he  had  read  in 
her  eyes,  enigmatic  though  they  had  been, 
something  that  at  least  was  not  indif- 
ference, at  the  bare  recollection  of  which 
his  heart  set  to  beating  in  dull,  heavy 
throbs.  Responsibilities  seemed  to  touch 
him  at  every  point ;  action  was  imperative, 
the  time  short ;  he  turned  this  way  and  that 
and  his  arguments  revolved  persistently  in 
the  same  circle.  A  sort  of  irritation  seized 
him  that  he  should  be  so  tormented,  that 
he  should  find  himself  thus  suddenly  at 
the  mercy  of  an  emotion,  which  in  other 
men  he  had  often  regarded  as  a  mere 
illusion.  His  healthy  nature  revolted 
against  this  thraldom ;  he  made  a  violent 
effort  to  thrust  the  whole  subject  out  of  his 
mind  as  unreal.  And  he  did  at  last 
succeed  so  far  as  to  banish  all  thought 
save  the  vision  of  Katharine's  face,  benes.th 
the  fancied  gaze  of  which,  thankful  for  a 
respite  from  his  perplexities,  he  finally 
found  oblivion. 

V. 

Katharine  did  not  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  breakfast-table  next  morning.  Mrs. 
Leslie  explained  that  she  had  a  headache, 
and  Coplestone  was  alternately  tormented 
and  relieved  by  her  absence.  If  she  chose 
to  withhold  herself  it  might  be  a  sign  that 
she  had  understood  him,  and  caring 
nothing,  wished  to  spare  him  pain.  The 
idea  caused  him  a  pang  almost  intolerable, 
though  he  told  himself  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  simplified  the  situation.  He  would 
leave  her ;  once  at  a  distance  his  judgment 
might  re-assert  itself ;  he  might  formulate 
an  idea  perhaps  of  where  his  future  lay 
Yet  he  lingered,  an  hour  or  two  went  by, 
with  one  last  sight  of  her  he  was  deter- 
mined at  least  to  indulge  himself. 

And  she  came,  dressed  all  in  soft  and 
trailing  white,  hatless,  and  rather  pale 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  parasol  whicn 
she  held  over  her  head.  She  greeted 
Coplestone  with  a  smile,  without  speaking ; 
and  he  had  an  instinctive  feelihg  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  the  first  to  break  the 
silence  which,  since  the  previous  night, 
had  reigned  between  them.  Her  head- 
ache, apparently,  was  a  real  one,  for  she 
let  herself  sink  into  a  low  chair  beneath 
a  tree,  and  leaned  back  wearily.     Cople- 


stone stood  watching  her ;  words  refused  to 
come  to  him. 

"  Well,  are  you  never  going  to  speak  to 
me  again  ? ''  she  asked  in  a  minute,  with 
an  abruptness  new  to  her. 

And  all  at  once  he  realised  that  there 
was  but  one  thing  he  could  or  would  say 
to  her  now ;  and  he  said  it. 

"  You  know  I  love  you,"  he  told  her 
simply;  and  again  both  were  dumb. 

Then  Katharine  looked  up,  laughter 
lurking  in  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  marry  me  too  ? " 
she  asked  in  accents  so  sweet  and  joyous 
that  her  lover  made  an  impulsive  move- 
ment towards  her. 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried ;  "  I  can't  take 
things  quite  so  much  for  granted.  Please 
explain." 

Coplestone  attempted  to  do  sa  But 
in  her  presence  his  narrative  progressed 
with  difficulty.  He  halted  and  stumbled, 
his  case,  as  he  developed  it,  seemed  to 
crumble  away  beneath  him;  with  every 
sentence  he  plunged  himself  deeper  into 
a  mire  of  improbabilities  and  self-contra- 
dictions. Finally  he  came  to  a  stop, 
looking  despairingly  into  Katharine's 
immovable  face. 

"  Well,"  said  the  latter  in  non-committal 
tones ;  "  the  facts  seem  to  be  that  you  love 
me,  and  wish  to  marry  me;  but  that  the 
person  you  really  intend  to  marry  is — ^the 
other  girl.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  ask 
her  opinion  on  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  think  she  ought  to  know  ? " 
queried  Coplestone  gloomily. 

"  I  think  it  is  impossible  she  should  not," 
said  Katharine. 

"  It  isn't  as  if  she  cared  for  me,"  pro- 
tested Coplestone. 

"  You  owe  her  an  explanation,"  main- 
tained Katharine. 

"  I  can't  ask  her  to  marry  me  now." 

"  You  might  do  worse,"  said  Katharine. 
As  she  spoke  her  gaze  travelled  past 
Coplestone's  shoulder,  fixing  itself  upon 
some  distant  person,  or  object,  approaching 
from  the  direction  of  the  house,  to  which 
his  back  was  turned.  Her  colour  came 
more  brightly,  and  she  leaned  a  little 
forward. 

"  Listen,"  she  said.  "  Promise  me — 
quickly — that  you  will  ask  Miss  Middleton 
to  be  your  wife." 
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"  Am  I  to  inform  her  at  the  same  time 
that  I  am  in  love  with  you  ? "  inquired 
Coplestone. 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  swept  across 
Katharine's  face. 

"Tell  her  what  you  like,"  she  said. 
*'  But  promise  to  ask  her." 

Coplestone  hesitated.  Someone  was 
coming  very  near  across  the  lawn,  and  at 
the  sound  of  footsteps  he  half  turned  his 
head. 

"  Don't  look  behind  you  !  "  conmianded 
Katharine.  "  Look  at  me.  Say  that  you 
promise." 

Still  she  drew  from  him  no  reply,  and 
the  advancing  steps  had  almost  reached 
them.     Katharine  stamped  her  foot. 

"  Promise  !  "  she  entreated,  for  the  third 
time. 

"  I  promise,"  said  Coplestone. 

And  the  shadow  of  his  father  fell  be- 
tween them. 

Lord  Coplestone  presented  himself  upon 
the  scene  with  an  air  of  gratification  in  no 
way  diminished  by  the  unresponsive 
expression  of  his  son's  features  as  he  rose 
to  greet  him. 

"  You  here,  sir !  "  was  his  salutation. 
**  May  I  ask  what  has  brought  you  ?  " 

"  Natural  anxiety  and  your  telegram," 
Lord  Coplestone  assured  him.  "  Had  I 
been  informed  at  the  same  time  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  other  missing  member 
of  our  party,  I  might  have  timed  my 
arrival  for  a  more  opportune  moment." 


He  held  out  his  hand  to  Katharine,^.and 
as  she  yielded  hers,  pressed  it  warmly. 

"  My  dear,  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you,"  he  said.  "  Scottish  air  works 
wonders;  I  have  never  seen  you  looking 
better.' 

His  heir  surveyed  the  couple  in  utter 
mystification. 

"  You  know  Miss  Lennox  ?  "  he  uttered 
in  bewilderment. 

Lord  Coplestone  looked  at  Katharine; 
the  latter  gently  nodded  her  head. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Katharine  Lennox  Middleton,"  he 
said.  "  She  will  no  doubt  elucidate  what- 
ever perplexes  you,  whilst  I  return  to  our 
hostess,  with  whom  I  have  already  had  a 
most  instructive  interview.  See  you  later, 
my  boy." 

The  old  gentleman  strolled  away,  and 
Katharine  and  Coplestone  remained 
standing  together,  a  yard  or  two  of  space 
dividing  them. 

"  You  promised,  I  think,"  said 
Katharine  in  a  minute,  meekly. 

"  You  ought  to  ask  me  to  forgive  you," 
said  Coplestone  severely. 
•  "  I  shall  not,"  said  Katharine. 

"  Then  but  one  course  honourably 
remains  to  you,"  said  Coplestone,  coming 
nearer. 

Katharine  stood  her  ground. 

"  To  love  me  !  "  said  he,  very  close  now. 

"But  I  do  I"  cried  Katharine 
Middleton. 


-•>•- 
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By  JESSIE  E.  GORDON   EDE 


MY  thoughts  are  like  a  flight  ol  birds 
That  homing  cross  a  dreary  lea, 
My  thoughts  disdain  the  parting  miles 
And  find  their  rest  in  thee. 


My  heart  is  like  a  lark  at  morn, 

My  heart's  as  glad  and  gay  and  free, 

My  heart's  a  pool  wherein  there  smiles 
The  image  love  of  thee  I 


My  life  is  like  a  dancing  stream 
Forever  hasting  to  the  sea, 

My  life's  a  yearning,  throbbing  hope, 
To  be  fulfilled  by  thee. 


Ko.  17.    New  Series.    Angast,  1904. 
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IN  this  and  the  following  pages  are  com- 
pleted the  answers  received  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  extended  to 
dramatists,  dramatic  critics,  theatre  man- 
agers, and  actors,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  present 
state  of  the  dramatic  art.  It  will  be  re- 
called by  those  who  read  the  first  portion 
of  this  dramatic  causerie  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  this  magazine,  that  three  leading 
questions  were  asked,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  comprehensive  judgment  (,n 
the  subject.     These  questions  were  : 

(i)  What  would  be  the  most  prac- 
tical and  effective  means  of  giving  a  naw 
impetus  to  the  Drama  ? 

(2)  Would  the  institution  of  a 
State-aided  theatre  and  of  a  State-aided 
Conservatoire  be  beneficial  or  detri- 
mental to  Dramatic  Art? 

(3)  Would  the  reform  or  abolition 
of  the  Censorship  of  Plays  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Drama? 


Drama — I  should  think  that  the  British 
public  would  give  the  necessary  impetus 
to  anything  they  want  to  see,  whether  it 
be  drama  or  any  other  form  of  entertain- 
ment If  they  do  not  want  drama,  it  is 
best  to  give  them  the  other  form  of  enter- 
tainment. 

2.  Would  the  institution  of  a  State 
aided  theatre  be  beneficial?  It  certainly 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  dramatic  art. 
I  fail  to  see  how  it  would  be  beneficial,  as 
the  actors  with  big  positions  would  not 
appear  in  it  for  any  length  of  time,  seeing 
that  the  compensation  given  them  could 
never  be  as  large  as  they  could  make  as 
stars  under  individual  management  or 
their  own,  if  successful. 

3.  Would  the  reform  or  abolition  of 
Censorship  of  Plays  advance  the  interests 
cf  the  Drama?  As  to  the  question  of 
censorship  of  plays,  I  think  the  only 
censor  needed  is  the  British  public,  who 
would  not  tolerate  any  manager  either 
having  things  said  or  done  in  his  theatre 
which  were  immoral  or  in  bad  taste. 


Without  further  introduction  the  re- 
maining contributions  to  the  discussion  a;e 
appended. 

SEYMOUR  HICKS 
Actor  and  playwright). 

As  regards    your    first    question — what 

would  be  the  most  practical  and  effective        .^     _,  , 

^      .    .  ^  •  ^  ^       ^i_  •Orpyrlprht  in   the  United  States  of  Amerloa  by  THE 

means  ox  giving  a  new    impetus    to    tne     English  illustrated  magaeinb. 
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HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES 

(Playwright.  Author  of  T?ie  Middleman; 
Judah  ;  The  Mcuqueradera ;  Tlie  Liars ;  Chance, 
the  Idol ;  Mrs,  Dane's  Defence ;  The  Whitewash- 
ing ofJxdiaf  etc.,  etc.)* 

In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  me  for 
my  "  views  on  the  best  means  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  Drama  in  England,"  I  cannot  do 
better  than  repeat  the  summary  of  my 
recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on 
the  "  Foundations  of  a  National  Drama." 
You  will  notice  that  my  proposals  cover 
the  whole  of  the  issues  raised  by  your  first 
two  questions :  (i)  As  to  the  most  practical 
and  effective  means  of  giving  a  new  im- 
petus to  dramatic  art;  and  (2)  whether 
the  institution  of  a  State-aided  theatre 
and  a  State-aided  dramatic  academy 
would  be  favourable  or  detrimental  to 
dramatic  art  In  my  lecture  I  urged  that 
if  we  are  to  rescue  the  fine  and  human 
art  of  English  Drama  from  its  present 
decline  and  degradation,  it  is  desirable, 
nay,  it  is  necessary : 

(i)  To  establish  and  separate  our 
Drama  from  popular  amusement;  to 
affirm  and  re-affirm  that  popular  amuse- 
ment and  the  art  of  the  Drama  are  totally 
different  things ;  and  that  there  is  a  higher 
and  greater  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Drama  than  from  popular  amusement. 

(2)  To  found  a  national  or  repertoire 
theatre  where  high  and  severe  literary  and 
artistic  standards  may  be  set ;  where  great 
traditions  may  be  gradually  established 
and  maintained  amongst  authors,  actors, 
critics,  and  audiences. 

(3)  To  insure,  so  far  as  possible,  that 
the  dramatist  shall  be  recognised  and 
rewarded  when  and  in  so  far  as  he  has 
painted  life  and  character,  and  not  when 
and  in  so  far  as  he  has  merely  tickled  and 
bemused  the  populace. 

(4)  To  bring  our  acted  Drama  again 
into  living  relation  with  English  litera- 
ture ;  to  dissolve  the  foolish  prejudice  and 
contempt  that  literature  now  shows  for  the 
acted  Drama;  to  win  from  literature  the 
avowal  that  the  Drama  is  the  most  live, 
the  most  subtle,  the  most  difficult  form  of 
literature ;  to  beg  that  plays  shall  be  read 
and  judged  by  literary  men  who  are  also 
judges  of  the  acted  Drama;  to  bring 
about  a  general  habit  of  reading  plays 
such  as  prevails  in  France. 


(5)  To  inform  our  Drama  with  a  broady. 
sane,  and  profound  morality;  a  morality 
that  neither  dreads  nor  wishes  to  escape 
from  the  permanent  facts  of  human  life 
and  the  permanent  passions  of  men  and 
women ;  a  morality  equally  apart  from  the 
morality  that  is  practised  among  wax 
dolls,  and  from  the  morality  that  allows 
the  present  sniggering,  veiled  indecencies 
of  popular  farce  and  musical  comedy. 

(6)  To  give  our  actors  and  actresses  a 
constant  and  thorough  training  in  widely 
varied  characters,  and  in  the  difficult  and 
intricate  technique  of  their  art ;  so  that  in 
place  of  our  present  crowd  of  intelligent 
amateurs,  we  may  have  a  large  body  of 
competent  artists  to  interpret  and  vitalize 
great  characters  and  great  emotions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  them  credible,  and 
interesting,  and  satisfying  to  the  public 

(7)  To  break  down  so  far  as  possible,, 
and  at  any  rate  in  some  theatres,  the 
present  system  of  long  runs,  with  its- 
attendant  ill-effects  on  our  performers;  to- 
establish  throughout  the  country  repertoire- 
theatres  and  companies  to  the  end  that  our 
actors  may  get  constant  practice  in  different 
parts ;  and  to  the  end  that  the  author  may 
see  his  play  interpreted  by  different  com- 
panies and  in  different  ways. 

(8)  To  distinguish  between  the  play  that 
has  failed  because  it  has  been  inadequately 
or  unsuitably   interpreted,    and    the    play 
that  has  failed  on  its  own  demerits;    to- 
distinguish  between    the    play    that    has- 
failed  from  the    low    aims    or   mistaken 
workmanship  of  the  playwright,  and  the- 
play  that  has  failed  from  the  low  taste  oF 
the  public,  or  from  the  mistakes  of  casting: 
or  production. 

(9)  To  bring  the  Drama    into   relatioih 
with  the  other  arts ;  to  cut  it  asunder  from^ 
all  flaring  advertisements,  and  big  capital 
letters,  and  from  all  tawdry  and  tnmipery 
accessories ;  to  establish  it  as  a  fine  art. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  these  sug- 
gestions, except  what  I  have  said  in*- 
explanation  and  justification  of  them  in 
the  lecture  itself,  and  in  my  article  on  the 
"Recognition  of  the  Drama  by  the  State,'' 
in  the  March  number  of  the  "  NineteenthN 
Century,"  where  I  strenuously  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  National  or  R6per- 
torv  Theatre. 

In  reply  to  your  third  question :  "  WoulA 
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the  refonn  or  abolition  of  the  Censorship 
of  Plays  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Drama  ?  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Censorship  would  not  have  any 
immediate  or  direct  effect  upon  the  English 
Drama,  though,  incidentally,  and  in  the 
long  run,  it  would  tend  to  invigorate  and 
embolden  it.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
Elizabethan  Drama  could  never  have  been 
written,  or  at  least  played,  under  our 
present  regime.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  Censor  of  Plays  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  champion  of  decency,  and 
not  the  lawgiver  of  morality.  He  should 
be  a  superior  policeman  before  the  event, 
and  not  the  supreme  arbiter  and  taster  in 
vexed  and  subtle  ideas  and  motives. 


/^P(M 


^(/U^ 


JULES  LEMAITRE 

(Playwright,  novelist,  and  dramatic  critic. 
MemMr  of  the  French  Academy.  Author  of 
LtB  Boia;  Mortage  Blanc;  Le  D6pvU  Leveau; 
Impressiona  de  TMdtre,  etc.,  etc.). 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  reply  to 
your  questions,  as  I  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  theatre  for  many  years  past. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope,  for  their  own 
sake,  the  English  will  have  neither  con- 
servatoires nor  State-aided  theatres.  They 
have  been  fortunate  up  to  now  in  this 
respect,  for  their  government  does  not 
interfere  with  what  does  not  concern  it 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  alter  this. 


CAPTAIN  ROBERT  MARSHALL. 

(Playwright.  Author  of  Hia  Excellency  the 
Chvtmor ;  The  Second  in  Command;  The  Un- 
foreseen, etc ,  etc. 

A  State-aided  theatre  might  be  a  means 
of  teaching  technique  to  embryo  drama- 
tists, by  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  every  type  of  play,  but  there,  I 
think,   its    functions    would     end.       For 


unless  there  be  imagination  to  be  de- 
veloped, technique  in  itself  is  of  no  value^ 
I  believe  that  the  Drama  will  alternately 
flourish  and  decline  throughout  all  time, 
for  it  is  fundamentally  the  outcome  of 
imagination;  and,  further,  I  believe  that 
if  strong  imagination  exists  together  with 
a  desire  to  give  expression  to  it,  it  will 
overleap  all  barriers.  One  cannot  seriously 
believe  in  a  talent  that  would  seek  guidance 
from  the  views  embodied  in  a  cosmopolitan 
symposium.* 


SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  M.P. 

(Novelist  and  playwright.  Author  of  Tht 
Seats  of  the  Mighty ;  The  Right  of  Way,  etc 
etc.). 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  will  make  the 
following  observations  on  the  questions 
you  ask: — 

(i)  Better  plays  from  the  dramatist; 
better  taste  ot  the  people. 

(2)  I  do  not  think  a  State-aided  "con- 
servatoire" at  all  suited  to  the  essential 
individualism  of  English  life. 

(3)  A  Censor  of  Plays  does  no  harm,  but 
equally,  perhaps,  he  does  no  good.  He  is 
the  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach. 


LOUIS  N.  PARKER 

(Playwright.  Author  of  Z/ove  in  a  Mist ; 
7%e  Man  in  the  Street;  Captain  BurcheWs 
Luck;  The  SwashhucUer ;  The  Cardinal,  etc., 
etc.). 

I  am  not  really  qualified  to  reply  to 
your  courteous  note.  I  am  too  busy 
writing  plays  to  write  about  them.  Yet, 
since  you  give  me  the  opportunity,  I  can- 
not help    asking  in    return   whether   the 


•  This  seems  to  make  It  advisable  to  disclaim  any  infmtlor 
of  guldlDff  embryo  dramatlsta  in  arranging  this  sympotlum.— 
Edrob,  B.I.M. 
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Drama  does,  as  a  matter  of  solid  fact, 
require  ameliorating;  whether  it  is  any 
worse  than  it  ever  has  been ;  whether,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  at  the  present  moment  more 
alive  and  nearer  nature  than  ever  before? 
In  my  opinion  the  question  is  purely 
academic;  it  has  been  asked  time  out  of 
mind;  it  was  asked  in  1698  (to  go  no 
further  back)  by  Jeremy  Collier,  in  1739 
by  Colley  Gibber,  in  1762  by  Churchill,  in 
1836  by  Macready,  in  1866  by  Henry 
Morley,  in  1875  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  1889 
by  T.  W.  Robertson  the  younger,  in  1892 
by  Grant  Allen.  All  these,  and  a  host  of 
others,  have  incessantly  deplored  the  con- 
dition of  the  contemporary  drama,  and 
some  of  them  have  even  foamed  at  the 
mouth  and  grown  indecently  violent  on 
the  subject. 

Before  we  can  hope  to  "  ameliorate  "  the 
Drama  we  must  make  up  our  minds  as  to 
what  the  ideal  drama  is.  But,  as  Mrs. 
Bouncer  says  in  Box  and  Cox  (a  great 
English  classic — taken  from  the  French), 
"  People's  tastes  do  differ  so."  If  the 
ideal  drama  be  Shakespeare,  he  has  never 
been  better  played  all  round  or  more 
worthily  and  correctly  (mark  the  words) 
mounted  than  in  our  generation.  Or  do 
we  wish  to  see  Dry  den  revived,  or  Sheri- 
dan Knowles,  or  "  Mv  Name  is  Norval  "  ? 
Or  are  we  to  advance?  Why,  we  are 
trying  to  advance  all  the  time.  Experi- 
ments of  one  sort  or  another  are  being 
made  every  day,  but  the  Public  (with  a 
capital  P)  most  frequently  takes  no  in- 
terest in  them.  And  there  you  have  the 
answer  to  your  first  question.  Granting 
the  Drama  requires  a  new  impetus,  it  is 
the  Drama's  patrons  who  must  give  it. 

Of  course  a  State-aided  theatre  would 
be  an  admirable  thing.  It  would  encour- 
age experiments ;  it  would  enable  those 
who  now  shout  for  a  "  new "  drama  to 
crystallise  their  ideas ;  it  would  keep  old 
plays  alive.  There  would  always  be  room 
in  the  auditorium.  But — but — but !  Ah, 
there  are  so  many  Buts  !  Who  is  to  be  at 
the  head  of  it?  An  actor?  Then  how 
would  it  ultimately  differ  from  any  other 
theatre  over  which  an  actor  presides?  A 
dramatic  author?  I  hear  shouts  of  deri- 
sion, in  which  I  am  inclined  to  join.  A 
"  liter'y  gent "  ?  It  is  so  difficult  not  to 
become    personal   that    I    will   leave  this 


point  unlaboured.  A  committee?  What 
play  would  ever  pass  a  comrtiittee,  and 
what  would  be  left  of  it,  if  it  did  pass  ? 

I  am  delighted  with  the  present  system 
of  censorship.  I  feel  safe.  The  censor 
is  my  moral  conscience.  When  he  has 
approved  of  me,  no  dog  may  bark — and 
what  a  comfort  that  is.  Of  course,  I 
regret  I  may  not  write  plays  about — about 
a  number  of  things,  the  mere  names  of 
which  you  would  on  no  account  print,  but 
I  prefer  this  abject  intellectual  slavery  to 
the  grandmotherly  supervision  of  the 
London  Countv  Council  or  of  a  watch 
committee  organised  by  a  justly  incensed 
audience. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  Drama  if  the  Press  would  leave  the 
personalities  of  authors,  actors,  and  people 
connected  with  the  stage  alone ;  if  it  would 
differentiate  between  purely  ephemera) 
entertainments  and  serious  dramatic  art; 
if  it  would  encourage  endeavour,  even 
when  endeavour  misses  actual  achieve- 
ment; if  first  nights  could  be  entirely  re- 
organised, so  that  the  real  public  had  some 
inducement  and  some  opportunity  of  being 
present ;  and  if  the  "  deadhead "  were 
burierl. 


A.  W.  PINERO 

(Playwright.  Author  of  The  Second  Mrs, 
Tanqneray ;  2  he  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith;  The 
Oay  Lord  Quex  ;  Letty^  etc.,  etc.l. 

We   have  received  the   following   letter 
from  Mr.   Pinero's  private  secretary: — 

"Dear  Sir,— 

"  Mr.  Pinero  is  out  of  town  at 
work,  too  busily  engaged  to  answer  your 
questions  at  any   length. 

"  As  he  has  said  elsewhere,  Mr.  Pinero 
is  heartily  in  favour  of  a  National  Theatre, 
whether  State-aided  or  not,  and  considers 
such  an  institution  necessary  to  the 
thorough  well-being  of  our  stage.  But  he 
does  not  share  the  extremely  pessimistic 
views  held  by  many  on  the  subject  of  the 
condition  of  Drama  in  England. 
"  Faithfully  vours, 

"(Signed)     F.  A.  BESANT  RICE.*' 
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EDWARD  ROSE 

(Playwright-  Author  of  stage  adaptation  of 
Uiidtr  the  Red  Robe ;  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda, 
etc.,  etc.). 

I  take  it  that  your  questions  refer  to  the 
English  Drama,  as  the  French  and  the 
German  certainly  need  nothing  to  give  a 
"  new  impetus  "  to  their  splendid  vitality, 
while  in  Italy  the  most  famous  of  living 
poets  is  now  giving  his  aid  to  the  band  of 
young  dramatists  who  are  trying  to  re- 
create a  theatre  there. 

For  England,  then — in  answer  to  your 
questions  (2)  and  (3) — I  should  say  that 
a  state-aided  theatre  and  conservatoire 
would  both,  on  the  whole,  do  very  much 
more  good  than  harm,  if  the  nation  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  care  to  have  them. 
But  this  is,  by  no  means,  the  existing  state 
of  things. 

As  to  your  first  question,  it  is  difiicult 
to  suggest  a  "  practical  and  effective  means 
of  giving  a  new  impetus  to  the  Drama  "  in 
this  country.  A  subsidised  theatre  would 
probably  be  the  toy  of  a  capitalist,  and  of 
no  great  value,  even  if  we  had  an  audience 
suflSciently  advanced  to  give  it  worthy  sup- 
port. I  think,  however,  that  real  good 
might  be  done  by  a  more  modest  scheme 
which  should  found  itself  upon  the 
Grand  Guignol  and  other  "  one-act-play 
theatres,"  so  to  call  them,  of  Paris.  In 
these,  both  the  young  dramatist  and  the 
young  actor  might  learn  their  art;  and 
they  might  be — as  the  Grand  Guignol  is — 
so  very  cheaply  run  that  the  smallest  of 
publics  would  support  them.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  reason  why  the  first  of  such 
theatres  should  not  be  carried  on — of 
course,  in  a  separate  building — as  a  kind 
of  annexe  to  one  of  the  greater  houses. 
His  Majesty's,  St.  James's,  the  Haymar- 
ket,  must  have  many  young  actors 
employed  only  for  ten  minutes  in  the 
evening,  or  as  understudies;  and  six  or 
eight  of  these — with  a  well-known  actor 
or  so,  out  of  work,  for  the  moment — would 
form  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  little 
company  for  little  plays  in  a  little  theatre 
with  low  prices. 


T^ 


GEORGE   BERNARD  SHAW 

(Playwright  and  critic.  Author  of  Arms  and 
the  Man;  Mrs,  Warren^  a  Profession;  The  DeviVs 
Disciple;  The  Admirable  BashviUe  ;  Candida^ 
etc.,  etc.). 

(i)  By  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  the  theatre,  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Church  is  established  and  endowed, 
and  for  the  same  reasons. 

(2tf)  A  State-aided  theatre  is  absolutely 
necessarv  to  serious  dramatic  art,  because 
commercialism  in  the  theatre  means  cheap 
romance  and  vulgar  farce,  or  worse. 
Commercialism  can  take  care  of  these  well 
enough ;  but  the  finest  department  of  Art, 
in  the  Drama,  as  in  music,  painting,  and 
literature,  needs  both  the  financial  assis- 
tance and  the  prestiges  of  State  endow- 
ment. 

{2b)  A  conservatoire  is  a  public 
nuisance.  What  is  wanted  is  a  University 
of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Life,  in  which 
clergymen,  barristers,  magistrates,  naval 
and  military  officers,  public  officials,  actors, 
auctioneers,  toastmasters,  town  criers,  and 
even  railway  porters,  can  be  trained  to 
address  large  bodies  of  people  intelligibly, 
without  strain  or  injury  to  their  voices. 
No  elocution  master  of  the  old  actor  type 
should  be  tolerated  in  such  a  university. 
Students  should  first  be  trained  in  phone- 
tics until  they  can  produce  all  the  sounds 
used  in  at  least  all  the  European  languages 
and  English  dialects  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy and  certainty.  They  should  be 
taught  a  practical  shorthand  for  writing 
down  such  sounds,  and  tested  by  intro- 
ducing to  the  class  room  persons  speaking 
in  American,  Scotch,  Irish,  Cockney,  etc., 
etc.,  dialects.  The  students  should  take 
down  their  vowels  and  consonents  as  well 
as  they  can,  and  try  to  reproduce  theif 
varieties  of  speech  by  reading  from  their 
own  transcript,  not  by  simple  mimicry. 
When  they  have  thus  become  experts  'n 
speech — and  not  until  then — they  should 
become  athletes  in  it  by  the  practice  of 
public  speaking  in  a  building  where  the 
professor,  aided  by  an  audience  of  volun- 
teers, should  be  at  such  distance  from  the 
stage  or  platform  as  to  fairly  represent 
the  furthest  man  in  a  crowd,  of,  say,  2,500 
spectators.  There  should  be  no  question 
of  fine  art  in  this  any  more  than  there  is 
in   that   power   of  reading    an  addressed 
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envelope,  which  is  demanded  as  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  from  a  postman,  or 
the  power  to  distinguish  red  from  green, 
on  the  part  of  an  engine-driver.  The  Riot 
Act,  or  the  "  Minutes  of  last  meeting,"  will 
do  as  well  for  the  test  as  "  The  loy  stood 
on  the  burning  deck,"  or  "  Most  potent, 
grave  and  reverend  signors." 

There  should  be  absolutely  no  speciali- 
sation in  the  university  for  any  profession. 
When  the  student  has  become  a  trained 
speaker  and  behaver^  he  can  then  learn  to 
plead  in  the  courts,  to  preach  in  the  pulpit, 
to  command  in  the  field,  to  debate  in  the 
senate,  or  to  act  in  the  theatre,  by  doing  it 
every  day  for  twenty  years.  A  dramatic 
school  crowded  with  stage-struck  people 
is  a  horror.  All  professions  should  mix  in 
the  University  of  Rhetoric. 

3.  A  censorship  of  plays  is  much  worse 
than  no  censorship  at  all.  I  need  not  re- 
peat the  demonstration  of  this  contained 
in  the  preface  to  the  Stage  Society's  td\- 
tioTvof  Mrs.  Warreris  Profession:  I  simply 
repeat  that  the  censorship  of  plays  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  has  the  practical  effect 
of  encouraging  and  protecting  stage  porno- 
graphy, and  suppressing  all  serious 
attempts  to  make  the  play -going  public 
ashamed  of  having,  like  the  gentleman  in 
a  certain  play  of  my  own,  "  only  one  sub- 
ject." And  a  censorship  of  plays  by  any- 
body else,  no  matter  how  judicious  or  high- 
minded  he  or  she  might  be,  would  have 
exactly  the  same  effect.  The  English 
theatre  is  suffering  from  Scarlet  Woman 
Fever,  driven  in  by  the  censorship.  When 
Tolstoy  tried  to  bring  the  rash  out  and 
cure  it,  as  I  have  tried  to  do  myself  (see 
The  Dominion  of  Darkness  and  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession),  the  censor  sup- 
presses our  plays  because  the  spots  are  not 
pretty.  Plays  should  not  be  censored  at 
all.  Theatres  should  be  licensed  from  year 
to  year  by  the  County  Council.  The 
Council  would  make  short  work  of  the 
present  trade  in  objectionable  plays  carried 
on  under  cover  of  two-guinea  licenses 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office;  and 
we  should  have  no  more  suppression  of 
Tolstoy  and  Ibsen. 


ARTHUR  SYMONS 

(Poet  and  critic.  Author  of  Stttdiet  in  Two 
Literatures;  Images  of  Good  and  Evil;  Plays, 
Acting,  and  Music,  etc  ,  etc. 

Your  first  two  questions  may,  I  think, 
be  answered  in  a  single  answer.  It  seems 
to  me  that  "the  most  practical  and  effec- 
tive means  of  giving  a  new  impetus  to  the 
Drama  "  would  be  precisely  in  "  the  insti- 
tution of  a  State-aided  theatre  and  of  a 
State-aided  conservatoire."  A  theatre,  in- 
dependent of  the  financial  success  of  the 
plays  which  it  produced,  could  afford  to 
produce  good  plays,  without  depending  on 
the  likelihood  of  their  appeal  to  the 
general  public.  A  training  school  equally 
independent  of  the  popularity  of  its  teach- 
ing, might  at  least  be  expected  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  education  of  actors  in  the 
elements  of  their  art.  Think  of  the  value 
of  Board  Schools  for  actors,  with  com- 
pulsory education !  No  man  of  genius 
would  be  spoilt,  because  you  cannot  spcnl 
a  man  of  genius ;  but  the  illiteracy  of  the 
amateur  would  be  suppressed.  In  regard 
to  the  censorship  of  plays,  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why  any  play  which  may  be 
printed  for  the  public  to  read,  may  not 
also  be  acted  for  the  public  to  hear. 


•^  ^^  cfft^  ^ 


HERBERT  BEERBOHM   TREE 

(Actor-manager.  Founder  of  the  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art). 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  I  would 
say  quite  briefly,  "  The  play's  the  thing.* 
Good  plays  will  quicken  the  Drama  into 
life  more  than  anything  else. 

(2)  The  welfare  of  the  Drama,  as  of  all 
institutions,  depends  on  men  and  not  on 
systems. 


PAUL  JOHANN  HEYSE 

(Grerman     poet,    playwright,     and    novelist. 
Author  of  Thetla ;  Im  Paradiese ;  Merlin, 


etc.). 


etc., 


Your  letter  has  reached  me  during  a 
period  of  excessive  work,  which  will 
occupy  my  whole  attention  during  the  fort- 
night previous  to  my  return  to  Germany. 
Yet,  even  had  I  the  leisure,  I  am  not  in 
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a  position  to  answer  your  questions  with 
all  the  care  and  detail  the  subject  deserves. 
This  could  only  be  done  in  a  pamphlet. 

It  so  happens  that  the  present  position 
of  the  Drama,  like  that  of  society  and 
intellectual  culture,  whose  reflection  the 
stage  has  ever  been,  is  one  of  great  com- 
plexity and  confusion.  The  saying  that 
we  are  living  in  an  age  of  transition,  in 
which  all  artistic  tendencies  strive  in  pain- 
ful fermentation,  side  by  side,  or  one 
against  the  other,  to  achieve  some  result, 
though  already  banal  is  none  the  less  true. 

To  interfere  with  such  intellectual  evolu- 
tions, either  by  encouragement  or  restraint, 
has  ever  proved  the  height  of  folly. 

Whatever  element,  either  healthy  or 
sickly,  this  process  brings  to  light,  should, 
of  course,  be  freely  discussed  and  made 
clear^  but  the  best  intentions  and .  the 
cleverest  management  cannot  circumscribe 
by  hard  and  fast  rules  the  development  of 
its  historical  career. 

Only  in  the  most  perfect  liberty.  Art, 
including  the  Drama,  in  all  ages,  produced 
its  best  flowers  and  all  that  the  State  or 
princely  protection,  academies  and  conser- 
vatoires could  do,  was  to  secure  an 
academic  correctness,  a  technical  perfec- 
tion, and  an  artificial  continuance  of 
tradition. 

Wherever  there  is  State  endowment 
there  is  the  danger  that  the  State  will 
assume  the  right  of  exercising  a  certain 
influence  on  the  productions.  Only 
architecture  and  the  plastic  ^rts,  by  their 
very  nature,  benefit  by  State-aid.  Drama- 
tic art  and  painting  have  ever  flourished 
where  master  geniuses  undertake  indivi- 
dually the  instruction  of  talented  scholars. 
In  painting  and  dramatic  schools  a  middle 
level  of  culture  only  is  aimed  at  and 
reached.  Exceptions,  of  course,  here,  as 
everywhere,  prove  the  rule. 

With  regard  to  the  Censorship  of  Plays, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  production  of 
plays  should  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  publication  of  books.  The 
police  have  really  no  right  to  interfere 
with  either,  until  placed  before  the  public, 
and  their  contents  have  been  acknowledged 
t3  come  in  collision  with  the  penal  code. 


CARMEN  SYLVA 

(Poet    and     novelist.     Author   of    StUrme ; 
Jehovah  ;  Fena^es  (f  une  Heine,  etc.,  etc.). 

Is  it  possible  that  from  the  country 
of  Shakespeare,  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  of  Sheridan  and  Shelley,  I  am 
asked  my  opinion  on  the  State  of  Dramatic 
Art  ?     It  seems  almost  a  mockery  I 


L^^yyr77/U^  {aL 


EDOUARD  ROD 

(French  critic  and  novelist.  Author  of  La 
Course  a  la  Mori ;  Le  Sena  de  la  Vie ;  Lea  Roches 
Blanches ;  Etudes  Sur  le  JHx-Neuviime  Siicle ; 
Lea  Id6ea  Morales  du  Tempa  Pr^aent,  etc,  etc ;. 

I  know  of  no  ^  practical  means  of  en- 
couraging Dramatic  Art" 

State-aided  theatres?  iTo  begin  with, 
the  State  is  already  too  prone  to  mix  with 
what  does  not  concern  it,  and  the  greatest 
precaution  should  be  exercised  before  in- 
troducing it  into  a  domain  it  has  not  yet 
encroached  upon.  Besides,  I  cannot  see 
by  what  miracle  State-aid  could  give  talent 
to  authors  and  actors  who  have  none. 

Prize  competitions? — But  dramatic  art 
and  all  other  arts  are  open  competitions, 
in  which  any  one  can  compete  without  any 
preliminary  whatever,  and  obtain  the  most 
valuable  prizes  awarded  by  the  public  and 
posterity. 

Let  competitions  be  arranged  to  ame- 
liorate the  race  of  dogs,  oxen,  and  pigs,  but 
for  whatever  concerns  Art,  whatever 
requires  creation  and  genius,  I  know  but 
one  means  of  encouragement,  and  that  is 
liberty.  Consequently,  I  believe  the  best 
way  to  encourage  dramatic  art  is  to  secure 
for  it  the  most  perfect  liberty  possible  : — 

(i)  By  suppressing  all  State  inter- 
ference and  oflficial  instruction. 

(2)  By  reacting  against  any  lying  adver- 
tisement that  only  deceives  the  public, 
wrongly  directs  their  taste,  and  makes 
undue  calls  upon  their  purse. 

(3)  By  listening  to  and  respecting  the 
judgment  of  the  independent  critic. 
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TOMMASO  SALVINI 

(Italian  actor.  President  of  the  Actors*  Dra- 
matic Society). 

I  shall  reply  categorically  to  your  three 
questions : — 

(i)  Those  who  cultivate  Dramatic  Art 
are  actuated  by  two  motives — ambition  and 
interest.  Therefore,  I  see  no  better  means 
of  giving  a  new  impetus  to  authors  and 
actors  than  the  institution  of  pecuniary  and 
honorary  awards  for  the  best  compositions 
and  the  best  interpretations. 

(2)  Very  often  Art  left  to  itself  becomes 
either  a  prey  to  the  speculator,  who  spoils 
and  degrades  it  for  its  own  purpose,  or  it 
remains  stagnant  for  want  of  proper 
funds.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  re- 
quires the  aid  of  the  State,  that  would  thus 
acquire  the  right  to  establish  rules  and 
conditions,  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Art  thus  protected. 

(3)  In  order  to  avoid  the  present  over- 
whelming tendency  to  dialogue  and  im- 
moral and  licentious  subjects,  the  censor- 
ship of  plays  is  necessary ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  such  a  post  should  not  be  filled 
by  one  single  individual,  but  held  by  a 
committee,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
judging  from  the  point  of  view  of  either 
politics,  literary  merit  or  morals. 

That  which  would  prove  even  more 
useful  to  pupils  than  schools  or  academies 
would  be  the  free  admission  to  State-aided 
theatres,  the  right  of  attending  rehearsals, 
and  the  compelling  of  the  principal  artistes 
to  guide  and  direct,  practically  and  theo- 
retically, those  who  show  a  natural  disposi- 
tion for  the  Art  and  sufficient  culture  to 
exercise  it. 

Finally,  for  the  general  development  of 
dramatic  art,  conscientiousness  should  be 
exacted  from  all  concerned — from  those 
who  govern ;  the  authors ;  the  actors ;  from 
all  those  who  wish  to  follow  an  art  whose 
aim  is  to  instruct  the  people  intellectually 
or  moral  1  v. 

These  are  mv  ideas,  briefly  stated,  which 
I  authorise  you  to  publish,  when  and  where 
you  please. 


I  was  conversing  lately  with  one  ot  the 
finest  comedians  of  the  age,  who,  com- 
mencing his  career  forty  years  ago,, 
ascended  gradually  and  step  by  step,  to 
the  very  summit  of  his  profession.  His 
name,  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  others,  is  cf 
world-wide  repute.  In  spite  of  my  press- 
ing request,  he  steadfastly  refused  to  con- 
tribute to  the  present  symposium :  "  Allow 
me,  I  beg  of  you,  to  keep  silent.  I  f^el 
weary  and  disheartened.  Plays  are  now 
written  in  the  same  style  as  telegram  news- 
papers are  edited.  The  Art  of  the  Drama 
is  manifestly  on  the  decline.  With  »he 
exception  of  one  play,  perhaps,  there  is 
not  a  single  production  that  has  been 
staged  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
that  will  survive  this  generation.  I  am 
afraid  that  unless  a  miracle  takes 
place,  the  theatre,  or  rather  theatrical 
art,  will  be  but  a  name  in  a  few  year» 
hence.     .     .     ." 

Thus  spoke  the  veteran  actor,  and  yet 
some  of  the  distinguished  contributors  to 
this  symposium  assure  us,  like  Voltaire's 
hero,  "  Que  tout  est  four  le  mieux  dans  le 
meilleur  des  mondeSy^  including,  of  course, 
the  world  of  the  theatre. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  arguments 
for  or  against  any  expression  of  opinion 
elicited  by  The  English  Illustrated 
Magazine^s  inquiry.  But  it  is  as  well  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  five 
outy  o|f  thirty-five  contributors  are  opti- 
mistic on  the  actual  state  of  the  Drama. 
The  remainder  are  unanimous  in  agreeing 
that  the  Art  of  the  Theatre  requires 
amelioration  and  encouragement.  Anent 
one  of  the  principal  and  practical  forms 
such  encouragement  should  assume — the 
institution  of  endowed  theatres  and  "^n- 
servatoires — the  views  expressed  by  a  few 
of  the  foreign  contributors  are  emphati- 
cally against  the  idea  of  State  interference 
in  matters  artistic.  "  I  hope,"  says  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre,  "  that  for  their  sake,  the 
English  will  have  neither  State-aided 
conservatoires  or  theatres."  This  state- 
ment is  worth  consideration  as  coming  from 
an  eminent  critic  and  playwright,  in  whose 
country  conservatoires  and  theatres  are 
endowed  by  the  Government.  MM. 
Edouard  Rod,  Paul  Heyse,  and  Herman 
Hei'jermans  write  in  a  similar  strain,  while 
MM.     Alfred     Capus,    Augustin     Filon, 
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Bjoomsteme  Bjomson,  Ludovic  Hal^vy, 
Jules  Claretie,  and  Signor  Salvini  plead 
in  favour  of  State-aid.  The  great 
majority  of  English  authorities,  headed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  call  also  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  or  Repertory 
Theatre.  They  do  not,  however*  favour 
the  foundation  of  the  much-needed  insti- 
tution, in  this  country,  without  laying,  down 
certain  rules  and  restrictions. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Censorship  of 
Plays,  we  have  been  treated  to  a  series 
of  witty  epigrams,  pointing  unmistakably 
to  the  reform,  if  not  the  extinction,  of  this 


"curiously  barbarous  survival,"  to  quote 
Mr.  John  Davidson's  scathing  expression. 
On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  present 
symposium  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
writers,  English  and  foreign,  are  affirma' 
tive  on  the  principal  questions  at  issue  ; 
the  decline  of  the  Drama,  the  establish  - 
ment  of  a  National  theatre,  and  the  re- 
form of  the  Censorship  of  Plays.  Thu» 
The  English  Illustrated  Magazine 
has  achieved  its  aim,  and  secured  once  and 
for  all  a  conclusive  answer  to  what  Paul 
Heyse  truly  calls  a  question  of  great  coiD' 
plexity  and  confusion. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


{Suggested  by  t/te  picture  which  hangs  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Corporation  of  London.) 

By  A*  L.  HARRIS 

A  DAUGHTER  of  the  old  Greek  Gods,  you  stand, 
'Tis  certain. 
Your  loot  upon  the  brazen  step,  your  hand 

Upon  th(5  curtain. 

The  golden  net,  that  hides  your  tresses,  clinks ; 

Your  garments  shimmer- 
While,  in  that  inner  room,  the  lamp,  methinks. 

Burns  paler,  dimmer. 

Behind  you,  in  the  dusk,  the  sandal  slips 

In  crimson  tracks ; 
And  with  the  blood  of  Agamemnon  drips 

The  murd'rous  axe. 

Sister  to  her  whose  fatal  beauty  set 

The  world  a -blaze — 
Before  the  canvas,  where  you're  breathing  yet, 

I  stand  and  gaze. 

And  gazing— centuries  roll  back  and  back  until 

I  hear  again 
That  cry  from  out  the  palace,  loud  and  shrill, 

"  The  King  is  slain  !" 

Above  the  time-worn  tragedies  that  crowd 

Historic  pages, 
Your  crime,  O  Clytemnestra,  shrieks  aloud 

Throughout  the  ages ! 


FRANCIS  MARION   CRAWFORD 


By   EDWARD   BENNETT 


MR.  MARION  CRAWFORD  is  the 
son  of  an  American  sculptor.  He 
was  born  in  Italy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  siay 
whether  Europe  or  America  has  influenced 
him  most  strongly.  Even  Asia  has  affected 
him  not  a  little,  for  his  residence  in  India 
developed  in  him  that  interest  in  occultism 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  some  of 
his  novels.  Perhaps  he  owes  to  America 
the  love  of  the  magnificent  in  life,  litera- 
ture, and  art;  while  Italy  nas  redeemed 
that  love  from  vulgarity  by  directing  it 
into  picturesque  and  beautiful  channels. 
He  has  no  inclination,  like  Mr.  Henry 
James,  to  analyse  and  dissect  the  complex 
motives  of  men  and  women  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life;  his  characters  must  be  of 
a  more  or  less  heroic  or  diabolic  mould, 
and  thev  must  live  their  lives  under  strik- 
ing  and  exceptional  conditions.  And  in 
the  background  of  all  his  studies  of  cha- 
racter is  to  be  seen  the  influence  of  great 
institutions  and  the  genius  loci  working 
upon  and  determining  the  careers  of  men 
and  women.  The  wealth  of  America,  the 
literature  and  art  of  Italy,  the  mysticism 
of  the  East,  and  the  appeal  to  the  historic 
imagination  which  the  Church  and  the  City 
of  Rome  make,  are  all  brought  into  requisi- 
tion to  develop  and  determine  his  heroes' 
lives.  It  is  as  if  he  felt  it  were  his  raison 
d'etre  as  a  novelist  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  readers  rather  than  to  enlist 
their  interest  in  the  daily  round  and 
common  task  of  ordinary  humanity.  His 
characters  are  magnificent  and  striking, 
not  only  in  their  deeds  and  their  surround- 
ings, but  in  their  financial  prosperity.  The 
influence  of  America  on  him  is  suggested 
when  we  find  in  novel  after  novel  that 
wealth  is  almost  the  sine  qua  non  of  an 
interesting  character.  If  Italy  had  not 
saved  him  from  such  a  fate,  he  might  have 
become  the  favourite  author  of  shop  girls 
and  serving  maids,  who  think  no  story 
worth  reading  from  which  dukes  and 
duchesses  are  absent. 
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But  Italy  and,  above  all  other  things, 
the  Catholic  Church,  have  humanised  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  have  made  him  sensitive  to 
the  beautiful  in  character.  His  earlier 
stories  consisted  largely  of  studies  of  men 
and  women  who  were  built  in  an  heroic 
mould,  who  said  and  did  wonderful  things, 
but  who  were  always  a  little  unreal.  Hov 
like  a  young  and  intellectual  novelist  it 
was  to  picture  Dr.  Claudius  and  the 
Duchess  falling  in  love  with  one  anoCher» 
while  the  man  expounded  to  the  woman 
the  teachings  of  Herbert  Spencer !  No 
whispered  sweet  nothings  disturb  the 
mutual  interest  which  the  lovers  feel  in 
their  intellectual  task,  and  even  after  a 
passionate  "  I  love  you "  from  the  man 
the  ordinary  reading  is  resumed.  One  has 
to  remember  Ferdinand  and  Miranda, 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  or  Richard  Feverel 
and  Lucy  to  realise  how  far  Mr.  Crawford 
then  was  from  understanding  the  witchery 
of  love.  Dr.  Claudius  has  no  wilderness 
side  at  all  to  his  character ;  Mr.  Isaacs  is 
a  being  of  similar  character,  and  The 
American  Politician  is  marred  by  the  same 
kind  of  hero-worship.  But  Mr.  Crawford 
developed  rapidly,  and  under  the  powerful 
fascination  of  the  great  institution  whidi, 
whatever  its  faults,  has  been  for  nineteen 
centuries,  a  vast  humanising  element,  with 
individuals  as  well  as  with  nations,  he  has 
touched  in  his  later  stories  the  tenderest 
chords  of  human  feeling  and  passion.  It 
was  the  publication  of  Marmots  Crucifix 
which  first  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Crawford  was  able  to  give  us  an  inside 
view  of  human  life.  The  book  is  the  work 
of  an  artist;  it  has  an  atmosphere;  one 
feels  the  reality  of  the  divine  influence 
which  even  under  mo'dem  conditions  re- 
strains the  savagery  of  men. 

This  deeper  insight  into  human  motives 
and  a  growing  tenderness  for  ihe  weak  and 
suffering  were  again  apparent  in  A 
Cigarette  Maker's  Romance,  which,  though 
slight  and  limited  in  range,  is  perhaps  the 
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most  artistic  work  that  Mr.  Crawford  has 
produced.       I   suppose  that  most   people 
have  often  wondered  what  would  be  the 
eSect  on  a  mad  person  who  only  possessed 
one  delusion,  if  circumstances  so  arranged 
themselves    that    the    thing,    which    only 
existed  in  the  man's  imagination,   became 
realised  in  his  life.     Would  he  drop  into 
the  new  conditions  a  sane  man,  or  would 
hf  develop  a  new  delusion?     The  cigar- 
ette-maker was  haunted  once  a  week  with 
the  idea  that  he  was    a   man    of    untold 
wealth;  the  wealth  came,  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford suggests  that  for  a  time  at  any  rate 
the  man  was  possessed  once  a  week  with 
the  delusion  that  he  was  a  cigarette-maker. 
This  is  the  kind  of  problem  which  fascin- 
ates Mr.  Crawford,  and  which  gives  to  his 
stories  an  interest  beyond  that   which  is 
derived  from  mere  intellectual  power.     In 
Katharine  Lauderdale,  which  is  fuller  of 
delicate  character  drawing  than  any  of  the 
other  novels,  Mr.  Crawford  sees  the  reader 
•thinking  over  another  psychological    pro- 
blem, but  the  moral  aim  in  the  book  is  for- 
gotten in  its  human  interest.     In  particular 
he   has  given   us  in   many  of   his   novels 
delightful  studies  of  the  American  woman, 
with     the     self-reliance     and     force     of 
.character  which  distinguish  her  above  all 
her  sisters.     She  not  only  accepts,  but  she 
makes,  love  with  grace  and  charm. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  The  Novel  As 
It  Is,   Mr.  Crawford   laments  the  limita- 
-tions  under  which  American  and  English 
novelists  have  to  work.  They  have  always 
to  write  with   the    idea  that  the  girl   of 
:fiixteen  is  to  be  their  reader.     But  no  man, 
I  should  say,  felt  the  restriction  less  than 
Mr.  Crawford;  it  is  the  realistic  novelist 
who   feels  himself  cabined   and    confined 
within  his  limitations,    and  our  author  is 
jm     idealist    of    the    first     water.       His 
fastidiousness  of  ta*e  makes    him   natu- 
rally avoid  the  underside  of  things.  There 
-is,  too,  redemption  for  all  his  characters ; 
sometimes  it  is   love,  at  other  time  it  is 
religion  which  works  the  miracle. 

In  the  long  series  of  novels  which  have 
-come  from  Mr.  Crawford  since  1882,  there 
is  apparent  a  curious  evenness  in  the 
technical  aspect  of  his  art.  He  seldom  rises 
above  or  falls  below  a  certain  level  of  narra 
tive  power;  we  live  almost  in  the  same 
intellectual  atmosphere  in  every  book  ;  he 


13  always  cultureil,  always  refined,  always 
striking.  If  he  hail  been  a  more  wayward 
and  uncertain  writer,  if  his  ideas  had 
flowed  less  rapidly  and  evenly,  if  he  had 
been  subject  more  frequently  to  "tides  of 
the  spirit,"  he  might  perhaps  have  crossed 
before  now  the  gulf  which  separates  talent 
from  genius.  But  on  the  side  where  he 
still  remains  he  is  surely  facile  princeps. 
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THE  remarkable  renascence  in  the 
production  and  popularity  of  the 
historical  novel  which  began  some  fifteen 
years  ago  has  raised  an  unprofitable  dis- 
<nission  as  to  whether  Mr.  Weyman's 
success  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
or  the  effect  of  the  movement.  Whether 
Mr.  Weyman  has  avoided  the  peril  of 
founding  a  school  of  imitators,  or  whether 
Mr.  Weyman  was  originally  himself  an 
imitator  of  various  unspecified  writers  is 
3,  matter  of  importance  only  to  critics  who 
l)elieve  that  the  chief  function  of  criticism 
is  to.  scavenge  for  plagiarisms  or  to 
tabulate  mistakes.  What  is  of  importance 
is  how  far  Mr.  Weyman's  work  throws 
light  on  the  qualities  whose  combination 
makes  the  successful  historical  novelist, 
successful,  that  is,  by  literary  and  artistic 
tests,  and  not  as  proved  by  the  number  of 
editions.  What  distinct  gifts,  in  short, 
.have  we  a  right  to  claim  from  the  historical 
novelist  who  takes  his  art  seriously,  as  un- 
questionably Mr.  Weyman  does? 

First,  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  necessity 

•of  the  sympathetic  and   strategic  eye  for 

•epochs  in  history  as  the  mise-en-sc^ne  of 

a  stage  in  which  action,  character,    and 

passion     can     be      skilfully      portrayed ; 

secondly,   the    writer    must    convince    his 

•readers  he  has  insight  into  and  sympathy 

with  the  real  men  and  women  of  history, 

whether  kings  and   queens,  mistresses   or 

swashbucklers,  round  whose    careers    and 

temperaments  will  revolve  the    fates  and 

•fortunes  of  his  imaginary  characters ;  for 

•it  is,  above  all,  on   his    interpretation    of 

these  that  will  largely  turn  both  the  truth 

and  the  effectiveness  of  his  picture  of  the 

^past     Indeed,  no  accuracy  in  archaeology, 

no  burrowing  in  archives,  no  local  colour 

from    a     traveller's    note-book,     however 

'lavish  or  true,  will  compensate  for  failure 

in  historical  psychology.     It  is  not  the  red 

robes    that     will    make    a    real    Cardinal 

"Richelieu;  it  is  the  statesman  as  mirrored 

•through    a   consummate    imagination  that 


makes  the  robes  a  real  Cardinal's  red  for 
us  all.  And,  thirdly,  the  novelist  must  be 
endowed  with  a  flawless  sense  of  the 
dramatic — the  dramatic  as  it  is  incarnated 
both  in  the  real  and  in  the  imaginary  cha- 
racters of  the  story.  These  three  qualities 
or  gifts  we  may  well  hold  to  be  essential, 
since  without  them  a  historical  novel  may 
be  a  laborious  pastime  of  Dryasdust,  a 
political  pamphlet,  a  historical  excursus, 
an  encyclopaedia  of  mummies,  a  romance, 
anything,  in  short,  but  the  real  historical 
fiction.  That  the  author  must  also  be  able 
to  conceive,  compose,  and  tell  a  story,  and 
to  draw  character  needs  scarcely  be  men- 
tioned; are  not  these  gifts  imperatively 
required  from  every  novelist?  But  let  it 
also  be  remembered  that  in  return  the 
technique  of  his  art  gives  the  historical 
novelist  some  unique  advantages:  he  can 
reinforce  his  story  with  a  variety  and 
wealth  of  colour,  language,  stage- 
machinery,  the  sword  and  cloak,  the  drum 
and  trumpet  elements,  sternly  denied  to  the 
chronicler  of  an  idle  or  a  busy  and  prosaic 
modern  day ;  if  he  knows  his  business  the 
subtly  entrancing  limelight  of  a  vanished 
past  awaits  his  wizard's  call ;  episodes, 
treasons,  stratagems,  denouements,  which 
would  ruin  the  plot  of  a  modern  novel,  are 
not  only  available,  but  become  natural  and 
inevitable.  Compare,  say,  Guy  Mannering 
with  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Les  Trots 
Mousqueiaires  with  Le  Pere  Goriot,  and 
you  see  how  splendid  and  inexhaustible 
these  advantages,  when  used  with  skilful 
restraint,  may  be. 

By  these  tests  Mr.  Weyman's  work  must 
now  be  roughly  measured.  His  selection 
of  France  during  the  Wars  of  Religion  or 
under  Richelieu,  of  Geneva  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  testifies  clearly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  his  historical  insight.  A 
Gentleman  of  France,  Under  the  Red 
Robe  in  particular,  are  proofs  of  his 
imagination ;  he  makes  us  see  and  feel 
Henry  of  Navarre,  Sully,  or  Richelieu  as 
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he  sees  and  feels  them  himself.  Con- 
versely, as  in  Sofltia  or  My  Lady  Rotha^ 
when  Mr.  Weyman  has  turned  to  other 
periods,  he  is  not  so  happy ;  either  because 
the  epoch  lacks  the  requisite  unity,  im- 
portance and  picturesqueness,  or  because 
the  author  is  less  in  sympathy  with  it.  His 
sense  of  the  dramatic  is  testified  to  no  more 
convincingly  than  in  his  last  book.  The 
Long  Nightf  in  which  the  whole  action 
leads  up  to  and  flows  from  one  magnificent 
and  thrilling  historical  fact  in  the  history 
of  Geneva.  That  he  can  also  conceive, 
compose,  and  tell  a  story  in  which  the 
action  never  flags  most  of  us  would  regard 
as  answered  by  A  Gentleman  of  France  or 
The  House  of  the  Wolf.  The  strength 
and  range  of  his  capacity  to  conceive  and 
draw  character  are  not,  however,  so  easily 
defined.  While  readily  admitting  that 
his  men  and  women  are  rarely  failures, 
that  he  has  convincingly  drawn  types,  such 
as  M.  de  Marsac  or  M.  de  B6rault,  I  con- 
fess to  finding  a  lack  of  variety,  particu- 
larly in  his  women.  Sophia,  for  instance, 
leaves  me  cold,  and  my  heart  off^ers  only 
a  conventional  homage  even  to  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Vire.  Capricious,  tender, 
aiistocratic,  womanly  as  Mademoiselle  is,  I 
am  haunted  by  her  type  in  half-a-dozen 
of  her  successors,  a  memory  that  robs  me 
of  her  right  to  comm^md  my  adoration. 
Can  a  reader  be  in  love  both  with  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Vire  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Cocheforit,  as  he  can  and  must  be  with 
Clara  Middleton,  Cecilia  Hallcett  and 
Ren^  de  Croisnel,  with  Bathsheba  and 
Tess,  with  Maggie  Tullever  and  Hetty 
Sorrel  ?  Perhaps  other  male  admirers  of 
Mr.  Weyman  are  more  fortunate  than  I, 
and  can. 

No  one  would  probably  deprecate  more 
than  Mr.  Weyman  himself  the  comparison 
so  often  made  with  Dumas,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  his  conception  of  the  historical 
novel  differs  so  wholly  from  that  extra- 
orrHnary  blend  of  romance  and  history, 
tieated  as  a  peg  for  a  plot,  which  Dumas' 
genius  created.  There  is  and  can  be  only 
one  Dumas — one  writer  to  whom  have  been 
granted  in  such  lavish  splendour  range  of 
historical  vision,  fertility  of  imagination 
flushed  by  a  superb  and  overpowering 
vitality ;  but  Dumas'  romances  are  not  the 
only  type;  neither  he  nor   Mr.  Weyman 


have  deliberately  essayed  the  most  difficult 
task  of  all  in  historical  fiction — the  en- 
deavour to  interpret,  through  justly  con- 
ceived and  executed  historical  characters, 
the  import  and  value  for  a  modem  age  of 
the  conflicting  moral  issues,  the  ideals, 
wrestlings,  tragedies,  and  victories  of  the 
human  spirit,  as  they  may  be  dimly  spelt 
out,  felt  rather  than  stated,  in  the  clash  of 
human  wills  and  the  suffering  of  human 
hearts,  but  whose  force  and  character  make 
a  historical  epoch  what  it  is.  It  is  the 
men  and  women  of  the  past  alone  who  can 
illustrate  them  for  us,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  master  interpreters  of  fiction  the  ailing 
puppets  of  the  researcher's  desk  suddenly 
become  living  flesh  and  blood,  with  a 
message  from  the  past  to  the  present. 
Romola,  John  Inglesant,  Notre  Dame 
suffice  to  show  how  difficult  the  task  can 
be  and  also  how  perilously  near  it  can  lead 
to  failure;  but  for  all  that,  it  remains  the 
highest  type  of  the  art,  because  the  truth 
and  secrets  of  historical  atmosphere  are 
best  revealed  through  these  intangible, 
vital  and  dominating  spiritual  realities. 
But  a  writer,  after  all,  must  be  judged  by 
what  he  has  written,  not  by  what  we  think 
he  ought  to  have  written.  If  there  is  little 
criticism  of  life  in  Mr.  Weyman's  work,  we 
do  not  yet  know  what  in  the  fulness  of  his 
powers  he  may  aspire  to  achieve,  and, 
meanwhile,  we  may  be  well  grateful  for 
his  rediscovery  of  the  age  of  Henri  Quatre, 
and  for  the  many  hours  of  unalloyed 
pleasure  that  his  practised  pen  has  given 
us. 
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Rimini."    North    American    Review:   Juiy. 
—Review.     "Cecilia."     Academy:    Dec.    13. 
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Corleone." 
Ave    Roma 


Novelist, 
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th*?    Palace 


Catholic  World:  t eb 
Immortalis."       Good 


Great 


by    J.    Logan. 
of  the    King."    Academy: 
The   Rulers   of   the   South." 
South."    Good 
by     Ijouise     CIo>»er    Hale. 
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THE  CHURCH  LADS'  BRIGADE:  ITS 
WORK  AND  HISTORY 


By  PAT    BROOKLYN 


PARENTS  are  very  often  much  exer- 
cised in  mind  as  to  how  they  shall 
keep  a  hold  over  their  lads  when  they  leave 
their  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  pass 
away  from  the  restraint  of  school  into  the 
freedom  of  wage-earning  life.  Left  to 
themselves  in  their  leisure  hours  they  are 
only  too  apt  to  lounge  about  the  streets, 
idling  and  imitating  the  habits  and  lan- 
guage of  men  many  years  their  seniors, 
and  this,  too,  at  an  age  when  their 
wealthier  brothers  are  enjoying  the  free 
and  healthy  life  of  a  big  pubUc  school  or 
college. 

The  founding  of  the  Church  Lads' 
Brigade,  which  has  been  aptly  described  as 
the  public  school  for  the  middle  classes, 
has  done  much  to  supply  the  want  of  some 
rigorous  yet  unfelt  control  which  serves  to 
give  lads  denied  the  advantages  of  a  public 
school  something  of  the  discipline,  the 
manly  games  and  the  opportunities  of 
wholesome  society  which  hitherto  only  a 
public  school  has  been  able  to  give.  The 
military    name  and  organisation   do    not 


mean  that  the  Brigade  is  playing  at  sol- 
diers ;  far  from  it.  They  have  a  serious 
purpose,  for  ihey  aim  at  teaching  the  great 
lessons  of  order,  discipline  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to,  and  obedience,  and  thus  further 
thegreatandprimary  object  of  the  founders, 
viz.,  to  turn  into  the  world  strong,  true,  and 
upright  Christian  men. 

Ahhough  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade  was 
not  the  first  Lads'  Brigade  to  be  formed, 
still  it  is  the  only  body  restricted  entirely 
to  boys  from  families  belonging  lo  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  follouing 
extract  from  one  of  the  earliest  circulars 
issued  by  its  founder  aptly  gives  the 
raisi>H  tfilre  of  its  existence  : 

"  In  the  February  {1891)  number  of 
'Good  Words '  there  is  a  delightful  paper 
on  '  The  Boys'  Brigade,'  which  suggests 
that  we  Church  (leople  may  well  incur 
one  more  debt  of  sincere  gratitude  to  those 
outside  the  Church,  and  adopt  the  system 
of  the  Boys'  Brigade  as  the  basis  of  new 
work  among  011  r  lads,  with  a  generous 
and   hearty  acknowledgment  that   we  are 


S" 
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boiTOwing  all  we  c^n  from  that  wonderfully 
successful  oi^anisation  which  was  bom 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  Glasgow  in 
1883,  which  flourishes  strongly  now  upon 
the  lines  of  undenominational  work,  and 
which  will,  we  earnestly  hope,  continue  to 
advance  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
Church  Lads'  Brigade  has  been  formed 
because  some  Church  people  prefer  to  work 
with  the  Boys'  Brigade  ;  to  others  it  seemed 
necessary  that  the  work  of  the  Church, 
among  the  lads  of  the  Church,  should  be 
distinctly  done  on  Church  lines.  Under 
this  conviction  we    enquired    whether  the 


.  W.  M.  CEK,  FOUMnER,  BRIGADE  StCRtTAHV.  A 
OFFICER  OF  THK  CHURCH  LADs'  BRIOADK  IN 
BRIGADE   HEADQUARTERS. 


organisation  of  the  Boys'  Brigade  would 
admit  of  the  formation  of  a  Church 
Brigade  within  their  Brigade,  and  wc  found 
this  to  be  impossible.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  did  we  conclude  thai  it  was 
necessary  to  found  a  new  Church  Society, 
if  the  work,  which  seemed  to  be  of  vital 
value  to  the  Church,  was  to  be  done  in  the 
Church's  way." 

This,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  Church 
I^ds'  Brigade,  or,  as  it  is  known  more 
generally  by  its  members,  the  C.L.B.,  and 
in  July,  1891,  the  Pioneer  Company  was 
formed,  with  Mr.  W.  M.  Gee  (who  at 
that    time  was   Secretary    of    the    Junior 


Division  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society)  as  Captain.  The 
organising  of  this  company  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  amongst  clergymen 
and  religious  workers,  and  through  the 
notices  concerning  it  appearing  in  the 
Church  papers  a  great  number  of  enquiries 
were  made  by  clergj'men  and  laymen  who 
were  anxious  to  organise  other  companies, 
and  in  September,  1891,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  realising  the  vast 
importance  of  the  movement  and  the  in- 
calculable value  of  it  to  the  Church  if 
property  devd- 
oped,  granted 
Mr.  Gee  per- 
mission to  de- 
vote a  portion 
of  his  time 
to  forming  the 
Church  Lads' 
Brigade  as  a 
separate  or- 
ganisation, and 
kindly  allowed 
their  ofhces  to 
be  used  as  a 
headquarters 
lor  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  then 
Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the 
late  Dr.  Ben- 
son, was  ap- 
proached, and, 
although  the  Brigade  was  not  sufficiently 
advanced  for  him  to  allow  his  name  to 
he  used,  he  wrote,  through  his  chaplain, 
ihal  "he  was  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed Church  Lads'  Brigade,  and  wishes 
the  movement  all  .success."  Having  thus 
obtained  the  good  wishes  of  the  Primate, 
a  Provisional  Committee  and  list  of 
Patrons  were  formed,  and  companies 
rai.sed  in  London  and  various  provincial 
parishes  on  the  lines  of  the  Pioneer  Com- 
jiany.  Matters  had  so  far  advanced  by 
October  9th,  1891,  ih;il  the  Bishop  <rf 
Marlborough  consented  to  preside  at  an ' 
inaugural   meeting  which  was  held  at  the 
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Church  House  on  November  nth,  1891, 
and  the  Patrons  and  Provisional  Committee 
were  formally  appointed. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  tlie 
Gordon  Boys'  Brigade,  which 
was  established  in  1885  by  Mr. 
Goldstraw,  of  Liverpool,  and  of 
which  Major  Seton  Churchill 
was  president,  but  of  the  exis- 
tence of  which  the  Provisional 
Committee  were  entirely  igno- 
rant, suggested  that  they  should 
merge  their  work  in  the  Church 
I.ads'  Brigade,  and  after  some 
negotiations  this  was  done, 
Major  Churchill  and  Mr.  Gold- 
straw becoming  members  of  the 
Provisional  Committee,  and  the 


Church  Lads'  Brigade  taking  an  adap- 
tation of  the  Gordon  Boys'  Brigade  crest 
as  their  Brigade  badge — selecting  at  the 
same  time  as  the  motto  and  watchword  of 
the  Brigade  the  text,  "Fight  the  good 
fight." 

By  the  end  of  1891  the  work  of  organ- 
ising the  Brigade  had  so  far  progressed  that 
money  only  was  needed  to  launch  the 
movement,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Noble,  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Committee, 
offering  a  loan  of  ;^2So  to  he  repaid  at  the 
convenience  of  the  society,  it  was  possible 
to  commence  the  systematic  formation  and 
equipment  of  the  companies.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
Commitlce  in  regard  to  equipping  the  com- 
panies was  the  obtaining  of  drill  rifles,  but 
once  again  help  was  given  by  a  member  of 
the  Executive,  and  the  much  needed  rifles 
were  supplied  at  a  cost  of  £32^,  advanced 
on  loan  by  Mr.  Renion,  now  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Brigade. 

At  the  beginning  of  1892  Mr.  Gee 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society  so  as  to  give 
his  undivided  energies  to  the  Brigade, 
taking  the  position  of  "  Brigade  Secretary  " 
at  the  new  headquarters  which  were 
established  in  February  at  tl»e  Church 
House.  By  this  time  the  oi^anisation  was 
beginning  to  feel  its  feet,  and  to  exert  an 
influence,  and  the  Provisional  Committee, 
having  completed  the  constitution  and 
established  companies  in  twenty-five 
dioceses,  summoned  the  first  Council, 
which  met  on  May  17th,  1891,  when 
the  constitution   was  confirmed  and   the 
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Executive  Copimictee  elected.  Just  a  year 
after  the  inaugural  meeting,  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught  be- 
came   President   of  the    Brigade,  and   on 


April     17th,    1893,    V    Charter    of    Incor- 
poration was  granted. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
formation  and  early  progress  of  the  Brigade, 
and  when  one  looks  bui^k 
and  recalls  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  Pioneer 
Company  was  formed 
only  a  little  r>vcr  twelve 
years  ago,  and  that  at  tlic 
present  rime  the  Brigade 
numbers  over  54,000 
lads  and  6000  officers, 
scattered  throughout  the 
world,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  rapidity 
of  the  growth  has  been 
little  short  of  marvel- 
lous. 

The    present    head-  •< 

quarters   of  the    Brig^idc 
are  at  13,  Craven  Street,        hf„ 
Charing  Cross,  where  all 
the    business    connected 
with    the     movement    is 
conducted.  Tbiscentrali- 
sation  is  one  of  the  most  strikii 
of  the  organisation,  for  it  1 
harmony     and      unanimity     of     inl 
between    the    various  regiments  and 


panics;     in    fact,    the   whole   life    of 

Brigade  springs  from  the  headquarters, 
maintains  cohesion  between  the 
units,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
all  over  the  world.  It  educates 
and  trains  the  officers  in  the 
whole  system  of  working,  and 
every  member  of  the  Brigade 
looks  upon  headquarters  as  its 
head  and  fount  of  inspiration. 
The  official  Brigade  List  is  pub- 
li.shed  annually  at  headquarters, 
and  contains  the  name  of  every 
officer  and  warrant  officer,  with 
the  date  of  his  commission  and 
particulars  of  the  company,  bat- 
talion, and  regiment  to  which  he 
belongs;  in  fact  the  list  is  to  the 
Brigade  what  the  Army  List  is 
to  our  regular  forces. 

The  welfare  of  the  Brigade  is 
looked  after  by  the  Governing 
Body,  elected  by  the  Council,  which  at 
the  present  time  consists  of  General  Lord 
Chelmsford,  G.CB.,  G.C.V.O.,  Governor 
and    Commandant;     Colonel    P.     A.     A. 


M>'jnAKTKr.s  coMTANrEs  of  juv:  TkiNii>An  rkijiment. 

HIS  F.XCKLLKNCY  THK  CiOVKRNOH,  SIR  COURTF.NAY 
KNOI.LVS,  K.C.M.G.,  ADDKr;-^-ilNr,  THE  LADS  FROM  THK 
FRONT    OF   GOVKRNMES'T    HOVSK. 


fcatui 


Twynam,  C.H.,  Dcptity  Governor;  and  the 
liisiiops  of  liaih  and  \\\-\U  and  KLensii^on 
Ll.-<;(neral  Lord  Mclhiien,  G.C.B.,  etc. 
Major-Gcneral    Ma<k;nnon.  C.V.Q.,  CB. 
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Major-General  Edgcombe,  U.E. ;  tlie  Ax\' 
Lord      Victor     Seymour,      Lieul.-CoJoin  1 


.nd     Major    C.     E.     I- 


Leonard    Noble, 
Twisadaj.  V.D 

Mr.  W.  M. 
Gee  acts  ns 
Brigade  Secre- 
tary and  Chief 
Staff  Officer, 
and  upon  his 
shoulders  lies 
the  chief  bur- 
den of  admin-  ^ 
ist  ration,  and 
amongst  the 
list  of  Vice-  . 
Presidents  are 
to  be  found 
the  names  of 
seven  Arch- 
bishops, forty- 
seven  Bishops,  Lord  Roberts,  Viscount 
Wolseley,  Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  William 
Seymour,  and  Earl  Nelson. 

With  such  a  control  as  this  it  cannot  be 
wondeied  that  the  Brigarle  hos  grown  and 
prospered  in  the  manner  it  has,  fiir  everyone 
associated  with  it  has  itswelfaiec.theart,and 
spares  no  trouble  to  secure  its  advancement. 


The  plan  on  which  the  Brigade  is  organ- 
ised follows  the  military  system  closely, 
and  the  various  units  consist  of  companies, 
which  are  attached  to  battalions,  which  are 
1  turn  formed 


the  Chaplain,  and  the  cotnpany  may  be 
broken  up  at  any  time  by  him  after  notice 
has  been  given  to  headquarters  and  the 
Bishop. 

Po.ssibly  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  tasks 
the  Brigade  set  itself  from  the  very  beginning 
was  to  make  the  officers  understand  that 
the  lads  should  he  tr.iined  to  be  self-reliant, 


tj  G.  Bigou, 

:r5  of  the  1: 
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to  pay  A  weekly  sulisiriptioti,  and  take  their 
share  in  paying  for  camps  and  any  special 
expenses  their  company  might  be  put  to. 
There  had  been  a  strong  tendency  in 
Church  work  to  give 
lads  treats  of  some  sort 
or  another  as  a  reward 
for  doing  their  duty, 
and  for  ten  years  the 
Governing  Body  of  the 
Brigade  have  been 
doing  all  they  can  to 
combat  this  tendency, 
and  to  impress  upon  all 
connected  with  the 
work  that  it  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  lads  to 
bear  some  portion  of 
the  linancial  burdi'n. 
Every  officer  of  a  satis- 
factory company  will 
now  bear  witness  to  the 
good  effects  of  this  rule, 
that  each  lad  shall  pay 
a  minimum  weekly  : 
penny ;  h  has  made  the  Uid> 
and  causes  them  to  look  upi 
giule    in    a    way    as    iheir    ow 


a  company,  which  is  in  one  of  ■he  poorest 
districts  of  one  of  our  great  towns,  shows 
by  its  annual  accounts  that  the  lads,  who 
number    about    sixty,    |>:iid   in   one    year 


jeif-teliaiit, 

,   the   liri- 

and   the 


weekly  denial  of  some  little  faiic\  to  en- 
able the  subscription  to  be  paid  regularly 
di>es  much  to  teach  self-contn.^!  .ind  thritt. 
'lo  show  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction, 


^^i  OS,  6d.,  for  lonipany  ex|x:nses,  camps, 
&c. 

Each    company   it    may    be   noted,    has 

a  captain,  with    nvo   or    more   subalterns, 

aiid  one  of  the  officers 

miisf  be  able  to  instruct 

.-      in    military    drill,    and 

S,  1   I      this,    owing     to     the 

spread  of  the  Volunteer 

movement,  is  not  so 
difficuh  a  matter  as 
niiyht  at  first  be  sup- 
posed, the  drill  being 
strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  official  In- 
fanlrj-  Drill  book.  The 
officers  of  each  com- 
pany are  nominated  by 
the  Incumbent,  and 
ccini missioned  by  tlie 
Governing  Body,  whilst 
the  non-com  mi  ssicHied 
officers  are  drawn  from 
the  lads  themseh-es, 
distinguishing  equipment. 
n    conmiand   of  a    battalion 

—  Officer  in  either  the  r^olar 

volunteer  force,  and  it  would  astonish 


The   .>tfi 
be 
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my  readers  were  ihe  names  or  many 
officers  in  the  Army  who  hold  coinniissiuns 
in  the  C.L.B.  lo  be  given. 

There  are  at  the  prestm  time  in  tht- 
British  Isies  just  over  1150  companies, 
with  a  total  of  over  50,000  lads,  und  in  thi- 
coloniL'S  about  100  companies  are  already 
in  exisii^ncf.  One  i^rfiit  feature  in  idnni-c- 
lion  with  the  Colonial  compiinii^  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Govemnicnt  officials 
*nil  clergy  support  the  work  of  ilic  KrigajL-, 


and  many  of  iheni  have  aihrmed  (hat  they 
find  it  an  invaluable  means  of  training  the 
coloured  boys  lo  be  useful  and  upright 
members  of  the  cnnimunily,  whilst  its  work 
in  binding  the  Empire  closer  tc^ether,  in 
the  hearts  of  the  rising  generation,  cannot 
be  spoken  of  lightly. 

His  R<)yal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  much  impressed  by  the  Hoys'  Brigades 
and  cadet  sjsiems,  especially  in  Australia, 
wliiht  on  his  recent  tour,  and  it   was  by  his 


_c^,_^:c^'" 


^^S^^^^W^ 
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r.ViXs  by  MarH/ord,  BoHori 

I.AXCE-CORPORAL  BEST,  WHO   KECEIVKR 

THE  MEDAL  OF  THK  ROVAL  HUMANE 

SOCIETY    FOR    A    GALLANT    ATTKMPT 

TO   SAVE  A  COMRADE    FROM    DROWN- 


own  sunRCStion  that  the  Coronation  Re- 
view of  the  brigades  in  June,  1902,  was 
held.  The  brigade  took  part  in  the 
reception  of  His  Royal  Highness  in 
Adelaide,  Sydney,  New  Zealand,  Cape 
Town,  and  Newfoundland,  and  in  New 
Zealand  many  of  the  lads  travelled  ovur 
a  thousand  miles  to  and  fro  by  rail  and 
steamer,  in  order  to  be  able  to  line  the 
streets  with  the  volunteers  and  cadet 
corps,  and  be  reviewed  with  these  forces 
by  the  Prince. 

One  of  the  first  colonial  companies  to 
be  formed  was  the  Sydney  company,  and 
I  am  enabled  to  give  a  most  interesting 
photograph  of  this  pioneer  company  in 
the  Australian  coiilinent.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  in  the  New  South  Wales 
dioceses  no  fewer  than  fifteen  companies, 
whilst  in  various  parts  of  Australia 
twenty-nine   comiianies  are  now  to  he 


found.  Antigua  has  five  companies,  Bar- 
bados two,  Bermuda  one,  British  Colum- 
bia two,  Fredericton  one,  British  Guiana 
eight,  British  Honduras  three,  Jamaica 
seven,  Newfoundland  three.  Nova  Scotia 
two,  Trinidad  seventeen,  Waiapu  two,  and 
Wellington  (New  Zealand)  seven — a  total 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  sixty  com- 
panies in  all.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  inter- Diocesan  Challenge  Shield  has 
been  won  for  the  second  year  in  succession 
by  the  Trinidad  Regiment,  who  are  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  their  success  and 
on  their  excellent  averages.  A  most  inter- 
esting photograph  of  the  Headquarters 
companies  of  this  regiment  is  reproduced 
on  page  498,  showing  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  with  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor, Sir  Courtenay  Knollys,  K.C.M.G., 
addressing  the  lads  at  an  inspection  in 
front  of  the  Government  House.  Photo- 
graphs of  some  of  the  other  colonial 
companies  and  regiments  are  also  given, 
and    clearly   show    the   sturdy   and    manly 


I'RIVATF  WILLIAM  F.DWARD  WILSON,  WHO  WAS 
AWAKDED  THK  ROVAL  HUMANE  SOCIBTY'S 
MKI>AL,  WHEX  UNDER  HirRTEEN  YEARS  OF 
■\GE,    FOR    RKSCUTNr,   A    [iROWNIW,   LAD. 
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appearance  of  our  colonial  cousins  of  the 
C.L.B. 

If  any  members  of  the  Brigade  were  to 
be  asked  what  they  liked  most  about  it 
there  is  little  doubt  that  seventy -five  per 
cent,  of  the  lads  would  answer  "  the  yearly 
camps,"  and  unquestionably  these  are 
among  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
organisation.  They  are  held  every  year, 
commencing  in  May,  at  various  places, 
although  the  larger  camps  are  not  formed 
until  August.  They  accommodate  on  an 
average  from  500  to  2000  boys  at  a  time, 
although  the  large  camps  are  preferred  by 
the  Governing  Body  to  small  ones,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  discipline,  the  desire 
being  to  train  the  lads  to  obey  readily 
those  in  authority  for  authority's  sake,  and 
so  at  the  large  camps  the  companies  are 
often  in  charge  of  other  officers  than  their 
own. 

The  main  camps  formed  are  the  North 
Eastern,  North  Western,  Midland,  South 
Western,  and  Southern.  The  North 
Western  camp  is  this  year  held  at  Presta- 
tyn, near  Rhyl,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Darlington,  V.D.,  and  accommo- 
dates 2000  boys.  The  North  Eastern  is  at 
Saltburn  by  the  Sea;  the  South  Western 
camp  at  Lyme  Regis,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  as  Chaplain  in  charge,  and 
the  Southern  camp  at  Barton  Court.  The 
lads  contribute  nine  shillings  a  week  each 
towards  their  expenses  whilst  in  camp,  but 
needless  to  say  this  sum  has  to  be  largely 
augmented  from  the  brigade  funds,  and  by 
subscriptions  from  the  companies  them- 
selves and  the  friends  of  the  movement. 
Last  vear  over  8000  were  under  canvas, 
and  this  year  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
number  will  be  greatly  exceeded. 

Every  lad  on  leaving  the  Brigade  is, 
subject  to  good  conduct,  granted  a  dis- 
charge certificate  similar  to  that  given  in 
the  army,  and  experience  has  proved  that 
these  discharges  are  of  the  greatest  value 
as  credentials  in  obtaining  employment, 
especially  should  the  lad  have  been  a  non- 
commissioned officer.  In  the  case  of  a  lad 
leaving  one  town  and  going  to  another, 
he  is  furnished  with  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  his  company  officer,  so  that  he 


can  always  fall  into  the  same  good  sur- 
roundings that  he  has  left  behind. 

The  official  organ  of  the  C.L.B.  is  a 
monthly  periodical  called  The  Brigade^ 
which  has  a  circulation  of  over  25,000 
copies  at  least,  one  copy  being  sent  from 
headquarters  to  every  company  all  over  the 
world,  and  it  is  strange  to  say  that  the 
more  remote  the  colony,  the  more  the  maga- 
zine is  prized  by  the  lads,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions are  proportionately  larger,  com- 
paring the  numbers  of  lads  in  the  regiment. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that 
amongst  the  ranks  of  the  Brigade  are  to  be 
found  several  lads  who  have  received  the 
Royal  Humane  Society's  certificates  and 
medals,  and  we  reproduce  photographs  of 
two  specially  meritorious  winners,  namely. 
Private  William  Edward  Wilson  and 
Lance -Corporal  Best. 

Wilson,  who  at  the  time  of  gaining  the 
medal  was  not  fourteen  years  of  age,  was 
playing  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  when 
he  saw  a  little  boy  fall  into  the  river  a 
short  distance  away.  He  rushed  to  the 
spot  and  only  stopping  to  throw  off  his 
coat,  plunged  in  and  brought  the  boy  safe 
to  shore  just  as  he  was  sinking  for  the 
third  time.  Restoratives  were  applied  and 
the  boy  recovered ;  representations  having 
been  made  to  the  Humane  Society,  its 
medal  was  awarded  to  the  plucky  little 
rescuer. 

Lance-Corporal  Best  received  his  medal 
,  for  an  exceptionally  gallant  attempt  10 
save  a  comrade  from  drowning  at  Freeston 
Shore.  One  of  the  boys  got  out  of  nis 
depth  while  bathing  and  Best  swam  to  his 
rescue.  He  was  dragged  under  water  by 
the  drowning  lad  three  or  four  times,  out 
did  not  abandon  his  attempt  till  quite 
exhausted  and  almost  drowned  himself. 

Medals  and  certificates  are  awarded  by 
the  Governing  Body  for  good  conduct,  etc., 
and  challenge  shields  and  cups  are  com- 
peted for  amongst  the  companies  and 
battalions.  Altogether,  a  few  years  in 
the  Brigade  should  do  much  to  develop 
the  best  qualities  in  a  lad  and  fill  him 
with  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  our  Engli.sh  lads  through- 
out the  world. 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS,  R.A.,  O.M. 


By  ONE  WHO  KNEW  HIM 


IT  is  the  penalty  of  high  estate  that 
when  great  men  die  all  the  world 
looks  on,  and  their  passage  on  the  last 
journey  is  to  the  sound  of  many  tongues. 
They  are  happy  indeed  if  their  foibles 
do  not,  then,  arise  as  crimes;  if  their 
achievement  is  not  proven  fortunate  rather 
than  deserved.  Felix  ofportunitate  mortis 
can  be  said — simply  and  with  its  plain 
meaning — of  but  few  of  them. 

George  Frederick  Watts,  R.A.,  O.M., 
outlived  the  revolts  among  which  his 
earlier  days  were  placed.  Too  balanced, 
too  purely  imbued  with  the  deep  sincerity 
of  his  art,  he  set  his  early  course  and 
sailed  it  to  the  end.  If  the  goal  was  too 
high,  if  he  attempted  more  than  is  within 
the  grasp  of  mortal  genius,  he  never  dfi 
meaned  that  genius,  never  bowed  before 
Mammon,  or  sat  in  the  gates  of  worldly 
honours.  Therefore  he  "  is  of  them  that 
have  left  a  name  behind  them  that  then- 
praises  might  be  reported."  Age  dimmed 
the  lustre  of  his  brush;  a  spirit  too  alive 
to  the  manifold  calls  of  the  hour  turned 
him  at  times  to  portray  things  not  whollv 
in  consonance  with  the  gifts  that  spent 
themselves  upon  them.  Intellect  was  not 
always  clear  master  of  the  immense  con- 
ceptions that  it  would  render;  the  pure 
blossom  of  criticism  blurred  at  seasons. 
But  beyond  this  no  word  can  go.  In  per- 
sonal conduct,  in  artistic  manners  and  en- 
deavour, the  first  and,  while  he  lived,  sole 
artist  Member  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  wore 
"  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life  "  to 
the  end,  and  if  Watts  is  not  hereafter  to 
he  set  between  Titian  and  Michael  Angelo. 
to  be  judged  as  one  whose  ambition  out- 
soared  the  means  in  his  hand,  he  will  be 
eternally  written  dciwn  as,  in  life  and  art. 
the  disciple  of  "  all  things  lovely,  all 
things  pure,  all  things  of  good  report." 

If  we  are  to  seek  an  artistic  parallel 
to  Watts  we  can  find  no  other  but  Words- 
.worth.  Both  were  inspired  believers  in 
their  mission,  both  confessors,  in  simple 
truth,  of  the  creed  that  art  is  its  own  justi- 
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fication.  In  an  age  when  the  painters' 
lover  has  been  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  end  had  indeed  come,  Watts,  aloof  in 
almost  savage  humility,  still  carried  the 
torch  that  he  had  lighted  in  his  earliest 
days.  Strong  with  the  perfect  sanity  of 
mind  and  body,  his  spirit  never  flagged 
when  the  meteor-flash  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  gospel  flamed  and  was 
quenched;  dared  to  remain  itself  when 
an  inhospitable  world  made  his  great  con- 
temporary Whistler  to  be  fain  to  cover 
himself  with  the  garment  of  eccentricity ; 
went  untouched  when  the  pressure  of 
Philistia  spurred  the  choked  ideal  into 
that  inevitable,  but  unfortunate,  protest  of 
the  "new  art."  '' Tke  utmost  far  the 
highest,  my  motto ^^  he  wrote  for  a  friend 
in  his  eighty-seventh  summer — last  year, 
and  in  that  phrase  he  told  us  what  we, 
who  had  eyes  to  see,  had  long  since  seen. 

Last  summer,  also,  one  of  his  sayings 
sounded  another  illuminating  note. 
Madame  de  Navarro  is  said  to  have  asked 
the  old  question — what  three  books  he 
would  choose  to  be  his  companions  if 
marooned  on  a  desert  island.  The  Bible 
and  Shakespeare  were  the  ine\'itable  first 
pair,  but  the  third — "The  largest  blank 
book  I  could  buy.  I  think  I  would  have 
to  write  the  third  myself,"  was  a  light  from 
the  speaker's  mind  indeed.  To  uphold 
the  necessity  of  beauty,  of  truth  in  life, 
the  dignity  of  art  their  servant;  to  work 
for  the  cause  and  not  the  reward,  for  the 
work  because  it  had  to  be  done,  and  un- 
carmg  of  its  apparent  failure  to  win  re- 
sponse, that  the  artist  knows  nothing 
unworthy  save  only  to  have  failed  to  give 
of  his  best :  this  was  his  creed,  great  and 
high,  and  as  greatly  necessary  to  be  shown 
forth  to  us  of  to-day. 

Quoting  from  memory  and  without  the 
text  at  hand,  I  remember  Mr.  Yeats'  verse : 

••  Outworn  creed  in  a  time  outworn, 
Step  clear  of  the  nets  of  wrong  and  right ! 
Lau^h  a^nin  heart  in  \^o  Hcw8  of  morn  ! 
Lnnprh  ajrain  heart  in  t!ir  ^rey  twilight ! 
Thy  mother  ....  is  ever  young  .  .  .  " 
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Art,  be  is  expressed  in  paint  or  sounds, 
or  the  symbols  which  are  letters,  is  born 
of  the  aspiration  of  man  to  perfection, 
the  continued  yearning  of  the  "  imperish- 
able child  "  in  his  heart.  In  the  outworn 
times  of  to-day  we  forget  this  truth,  and 
confuse  the  means  with  the  end.  Watts 
was  with  his  age  in  the  high  perfection  of 
his  technique  as  a  painter;  he  was  ahead 
of  it,  too,  in  his  possession  of  the  "  grand 
manner."  But  also  he  was  far  greater 
than  this,  for  he  was  a  great  artist  as  well 
as  a  great  painter.  He  lusted  much  for 
beauty  of  form  and  colour,  but  it  was  the 
truth  in  each  which  beckoned  him  on,  and 
not  the  petty  modern  desire  for  the  pretty 
and  pictorial.  The  joy  of  strength  in  its 
perfect  fulness  possessed  him,  yet  his  eye 
saw  the  lesser  splendours  of  action  as  well. 
He  conceived  in  terms  of  the  best  which 
mortals  cannot  attain,  yet  his  attempts  wer^ 
so  splendid  that  his  inevitable  failures  be- 
come achievement.  But  above  all,  his 
creed  was  that  of  a  larger  age  in  that  he 
insisted  that  it  is  not  to  paint  well,  but 
to  paint  well  the  things  which  be  well,  that 
is  the  essence  of  art.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  preaching  a  moral,  and  his  sincerity  was 
able  to  bear  even  the  damning  test  of 
preaching  a  small  moral.  The  picture  in 
which  he  preached  to  women  against  the 
wickedness  of  destroying  birds  to  wear 
their  plumage  was  anecdotal,  and  "  with 
a  purpose  "  to  the  highest  degree.  Yet,  so 
true  is  it  that  truth  is  its  own  justification, 
the  sanity  and  restraint  of  his  method  car- 
ried him  through  even  here.  We  may  not 
wholly  approve — we  know  that  his  genius 
was  capable  of  higher  uses ;  yet  the  picture 
remains  art.  Painting  cannot  very  much 
use  the  "  emotion  of  fear."  Its  twin  in  the 
machinery  of  tragedy,  according  to  Aris- 
totle— "  the  emotion  of  pity,"  is  within  its 
scope,  yet  it  is  an  instrument  to  be  used 
with  reverent  fear  of  its  easy  misuse. 
Watts  used  it  so  in  this  picture. 

Wntts  indeed  had  belief.  He  believed 
that  beauty  was  an  essential  element  of 
life  if  it  is  to  be  lived  well,  and  he  be- 
lieved himself  the  prophet  sent  forth  to 
preach  that  doctrine.     He  was  as  one  in- 


spired, a  missionary.  Such  a  belief  often 
leads  to  self-sufficiency ;  Watts  was,  if  any- 
thing, too  humble,  yet  he  did  not  plead ; 
he  was  too  earnest,  yet  he  did  not  rant ; 
he  did  not  possess  a  stupendous  intellect 
to  temper  his  preachments,  yet  sanity  and 
balance  hid  that  he  preached.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  right  and  truth,  yet  he  did  net 
find  humanity  despicable  because  it  pre- 
ferred strange  gods.  Pity  did  not  make 
him  pverbearing,  disappointment  in  the 
slowness  of  response  did  not  make  him 
crusty  like  Carlyle,  or  a  cynic  like  many 
another.  He  glorified  the  flesh,  but  he 
glorified  the  spirit  more.  Line  and  fonn 
and  colour  were  the  light  of  his  eyes,  but 
he  propounded  his  doctrine  in  terms  of 
the  soul.  Man  pursues  the  base,  but  there 
is  no  altitude  to  which  he  is  incapable  of 
rising.  Watts  preached  the  glory  of  "  The 
Gleam,"  but  he  knew  it  valueless,  damning 
even,  without  action.  If  he  painted  his 
"  Sir  Galahad "  he  also  moulded  his 
"Physical  Energy";  if  he  painted 
"Jonah"  and  the  "Minotaur"  or  "Sic 
Transit,"  he  also  painted  "Love  and 
Life,"  "  Love  and  Death,"  and  "  Hope.^' 

It  is  well  for  England  and  well  for  her 
art  that  such  a  man  and  such  a  spirit 
carried  the  example  of  his  life  into  the 
twentieth  centurv.  We  do  not  know  if  he 
ever  faltered  in  his  belief,  but  we  can  know 
his  comfort  to  himself  at  such  a  time — 
"  The  utmost  for  the  highest,  my  motto  *  .• 

**  Thoughts  hardly  to  be  pack'd 
Into  a  narrow  act. 
Fancies    that    broke    through    language    and 
escaped. 

All  I  could  never  be, 
All,  men  ignored  is  me, 
This,  I  was  worth  to  God,   whose  wheel  the 
pitcher  shaped." 

His  work  is  done  but  we  may  see  it ; 
his  days  are  ended,  but  we  remember  that 
we  saw  them  also.  As  we  are  worthy  we 
have  been  or  shall  then  be  helped;  not 
one  of  us  may  say  that  the  appeal  was 
to  his  baser  part.  "  Be  at  us  mortuus  in 
Domino  moriens  •  deinccps;  dicit  enim 
spiritus.  ut  requiescat  a  laboribus  suss,  et 
opera  illius  sequuntur  ilium" 


I  am  afraid  that 
The  Holiday  most  people  in  tpnsider- 
Teupkr.  ing  the  question  of  a 
summer  holiday  think 
diiefly  of  the  place  to  which  they  are  going 
a,  a  coaling  station.  They  tear  them- 
selves away  once  a  year  from  their  work, 
and  it  is  their  habit  to  selA:t  as  theii 
place  of  recreation  some  bleak  and  barren 
shore  of  astringent  properties,  where  their 
minds  can  He  fallow  for  a  time,  and  the\ 
can  lay  in  stores  of  energy  for  the  com- 
petitive scrambles  of  the  coming  year. 
They  frequenlly  avoid  the  places  where 
nature  is  the  most  beautiful  and  man  the 
most  interesting,  their  chief  want  being 
what  I  have  called  a  coaling  station,  and 
in  their  eyes  no  interruption  should  be 
allowed  during  the  process  of  coaling. 
They  simply  want  more  driving  power  for 
the  business  of  their  lives.  But  the  grea: 
advantage  of  a  holiday  in  these  hurried, 
over-wrought  days,  is  that  it  enables  us  to 
discover  ourselves,  to  be  ourselves,  if  only 
for  a  few  short  weeks.  For  eleven  months 
of  the  year  we  are  certainly  not  ourselves; 
we  are  more  frequently  engaged  in  a  pro- 
longed struggle  against  the  tide  of  our 
natural  temperaments  and  of  circumstances 
not  of  our  own  choosing,  and,  during  this 
short  period  of  rest,  we  cease  temporarily 
from  effort  and  drift  with  our  own  stream. 
If  we  can  do  this  we  are  indeed  enjoying 
9  holiday.  Perhaps  we  could  never  have 
known  the  full  glory  of  the  movement  on 
which  we  are  borne  had  we  not  experi- 
enced what  it  meant  to  fight  against  the 
Btieam,  and  this  gives   an  added  zest  to 


our  drifting.  For  the  mom3nt  we  have 
ceased  to  be  lawyers,  accountants,  jour- 
nalists, and  retail  traders  ;  we  have  become 
artists  following  the  natural  bent  of  our 
lives.  There  are  men  who  have  forgotten 
what  beautiful  associations  are  connected 
with  the  word  leisure,  and  all  that  they 
understand  by  it  is  idleness.  "  Being  at 
leisure  is  but  a  name  for  being  active  from 
an  inner  impulse  instead  of  a  necessity, 
moving  like  a  dancer  or  skater  for  the  sake 
of  one's  inner  rhythm,  instead  of  moving 
like  a  ploughman  or  an  errand  boy,  for 
the  sake  of  the  wages  you  get  for  it"  To 
get  into  a  boat  on  one's  own  stream  is  the 
only  holiday  worth  having. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  after  eleven  months  in  other 
waters  to  find  one's  own  stream  again.  It 
is  perhaps  choked  up  with  reeds,  and  in 
some  cases  almost  dried  up. 

But  often,  in  the  world's  nioBt  crowded  streets, 
But  often,  in  Che  din  of  strife, 
There  rise?  an  unspeakable  desire 
After  the  knowledge  of  our  buried  life  ; 
A  1  hirst  to  spend  our  fire  and  reittlesa  force 
la  tracking  oat  our  true^original  course  : 

And  we  have  been  oo  many  thou'^and  lines, 
And  we  have  shown,  nn  each,  apirit  and  power, 
But  hardly  have  we,  for  ono  little  houi-, 
Been  on  onr  own  line,  have  H'e  been  ouraelves. 

The  summer  holiday  comes;  can  we  find 
this  buried  life  ?  Or  are  we  only  looking 
for  coals? 

It  comes  Co  this  that  our  chief  need  on 
a  holiday  is  not,  as  so  many  physicians  of 
the  mind  advise,  to  forget,  but  to  find  one- 
self.    And  much  might  be  written  of  the 
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It  was  difficult  for  even  so  religious  and 
authority -loving  a  man  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  to  accept  the  more  awful  doctrines 
of  the  Church  without  qualifying  them  in 
his  own  mind  with  private  heresies,  and 
throughout  the  ages  we  shall  find  that  men 
and  women  of  sensitive  imagination  have 
maintained  the  most  terrible  doctrines  in 
public  only  because  in  private  they  have 
been  able  to  temper  their  beliefs  with 
heresies. 

I  used  to  know  a 
Private         clergyman  who    was    a 

Heresies.       pattern    of    orthodoxy, 

who  apparently  ac- 
cepted the  rough  with  the  smooth  in  all 
religious  doctrines,  and  who  would  have 
been  prepared,  if  the  law  had  allowed,  to 
send  all  heretics  to  the  stake.  At  least, 
one  would  have  gathered  this  opinion  of 
him  from  his  public  utterances.  But  if 
you  got  him  alone  and  induced  him  to  be 
communicative,  it  was  curious  to  see  how 
his  beliefs  were  saved  bv  his  own  heresies. 
He  possessed  humour,  and  humour  is  a 
great  steadying  quality.  He  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  individual  lives  of  his 
parishioners,  and  in  his  flippant  moments 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  if  they  all 
became  converted  his  parish  would  be  so 
much  the  duller.  He  always  advocated 
in  the  pulpit,  as  the  necessary  corrective 
for  bad  living,  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  but  over  the  grave  of  the 
worst  drunkard  and  blackguard  in  the 
parish  he  spoke  with  real  exultation  in  his 
voice  of  "the  sure  and  certain  hope." 
Indeed,  if  you  went  through  the  names  of 
all  the  black  sheep  in  the  parish  with  him 
— he  knew  them  well — he  would  pick  out 
and  exult  over  some  little  redeeming 
quality  he  had  noticed  in  each  one  of  them. 
And  his  favourite  private  heresy  was  that 
hell  was  only  intended  for  the  wholly  bad, 
and  that  even  a  spark  of  goodness  could 
never  in  the  nature  of  things  be  consigned 
by  the  Heavenly  Father  to  perdition.  If 
you  asked  Rim  who  were  the  wRolly  bad, 
he  would  give  you  a  few  names  such  as 
Mary  Tudor,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Gladstone, 
Bright,  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  but 
he  was  personally  acquainted  with  no 
person  over  whom  he  could  not  e^^ress  a 
hope  of  salvation.      As  for  his  owip. parish, 
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he  could  show  a  clean  bill  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  though  he  admitted  some 
would  badly  need  a  few  words  of  de- 
fence from  their  vicar.  In  the  church 
he  was  a  great  stickler  for  form  and  cere- 
mony, and  for  the  reverential  observance 
of  all  the  rites  prescribed  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  But  in  his  individual 
dealings  with  his  parishioners  there  was 
little  trace  of  this  extreme  correctitude. 
The  greatest  treat  of  one  old  bedridden 
woman's  life  was  to  take  the  communion 
with  the  parson.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  she  misunderstood  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  sacred  rite.  For  she 
always  took  the  cup  from  the  vicar's  hands, 
and  "  Your  good  'ealth,  sir,"  was  her  in- 
variable response  to  the  "  comfortable 
words."  But  after  one  or  two  explanations 
which  proved  fruitless,  the  vicar  never 
corrected  her;  he  said  that,  even  in  this 
mutilated  form,  the  act  would  be  counted 
to  her  for  righteousness.  Sometimes  I  re- 
member the  influence  of  his  private  here- 
sies aff"ected  his  public  utterances,  when 
indeed  his  usual  practice  seemed  inverted. 
I  have  heard  him  in  private  denounce  un- 
sparingly the  evil-doer.  He  threatened 
him  with  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
the  church  and  the  law.  But  after  the  de- 
nunciation was  over,  he  was  invariably 
miserable,  and  if  you  stayed  over  Sunday 
with  him,  you  would  probably  hear  him 
preach  his  favourite  among  all  his  old  ser- 
mons on  the  text,  "  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be 
judged."  It  was  a  sermon  directed 
throughout  against  himself.  He  was  a 
mai  after  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  own 
heart.  He  had  an  extravagant  and  irre- 
gular head,  and  was — shall  I  say  in  con- 
sequence?— a  very  loveable  man. 

What    a    number  of 

Matrimonial      social  beliefs  and   cus- 

Heresies.        toms    we    subscribe    to 

and  observe,  yet  in 
private  we  are  sworn  heretics  respecting 
them  !  Sir  Thomas  Browne  speaks  more 
freely  on  these  subjects  than  he  does  on 
religion,  and  some  of  his  heresies  are  de- 
lightful. Everybody  knows  his  curious 
wishes  with  regard  to  marriage,  and  his 
apology  for  what  seern  to  be  inhuman 
sentiments.  "  I  speak  not  in  prejudice 
nor  am  averse   from  that    sweet    sex,  but 
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naturally  amorous  of  all  that  is  beautiful." 
The  eternal  marriage  question  produces 
annually  a  plentiful  crop  of  private 
heresies.  Bachelors  and  spinsters  ad- 
vance their  heterodox  opinions  openly, 
while  married  men  and  women  hold 
equally  heretical  views,  but  keep  them  for 
obvious  reasons  to  themselves.  Among 
my  friends  is  a  man  who  is  now  a  good 
husband  and  a  happy  father,  and  whose 
publicly  uttered  heresies  on  the  subject 
have  completely  ceased.  He  held  strongly 
the  view,  in  his  bachelor  days,  that  any 
partnership  which  was  kept  together  by 
compulsion  from  without  meant  the  decay 
and  death  of  all  the  finer  emotions  out  of 
which  the  union  originated.  And  he 
used  to  hold  forth  to  me  and  to  others, 
with  the  inexperience  of  the  hard  facts  of 
life  which  makes  theorising  enjoyable  as 
well  as  possible,  on  his  own  private  remedy 
for  marriage  troubles.  He  held  that  we 
should  still  take  ourselves  *'  for  better  or 
worse,"  but  certainly  not  "  until  death  us 
do  part."  His  opinion  w^as  that  a  three 
years'  agreemet  or  a  seven  years'  lease, 
both  terminable  at  six  months'  notice,  would 
not  only  be  extremely  practicable,  but  that 
it  would  maintain  the  romance  and  poetry 
of  marriage  which  the  present  system  is 
calculated  to  destroy.  He  was  sufficiently 
optimistic  to  believe  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  agreements  and  leases 
would  be  renewed.  He  used  to  picture  to 
me  the  condition  of  things  which  would 
arise  when  the  time  approached  that  notice 
had  to  be  given  of  the  renewal  or  abandon- 
ment of  the  lease.  It  would  mean  a 
second  courtship,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
renewal  of  the  old  attentions  would  re- 
deem from  the  commonplace  those  lives 
which  a  perpetual  contract  depresses  and 
stultifies.  Almost  inevitably  his  theories 
favoured  his  own  sex,  and  took  little 
account  of  tlie  children,  but  he  knew  some- 
thing of  man's  nature  and  was  aware  that 
he  was  a  cunous  creature,  that  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  having  to  relinquish  o^^ne^sh^p  in 
anything  would  keep  him  conservative  in 
these  matters,  and  that  the  periodic  revi- 
sion of  leases  and  agreements  w^ould  in 
hundreds  of  cases  be  merely  nominal. 
The  advantage  in  this  periodic  revision 
would  be,  however,  the  abolition  of  the 
divorce    court,     wuth     all    its    unsavourv 


associations,  and  men  and  women  could 
terminate  impossible  unions  in  a  respect- 
able business-like  manner,  without  having 
to  resort  to  perjury  or  unfaithfulness  in 
order  to  free  themselves.  My  friend  is 
married  now ;  if  he  holds  these  heresies  at 
the  present  time,  they  are  locked  up  in  his 
mind :  he  smiles,  when  I  remind  him  of 
his  old  gospel,  and  says  that  perhaps  it 
still  holds  good  for  other  people.  As  for 
himself,  he  has  a  preference  tor  freehold 
over  leasehold  property. 

Public  opinion  gradually  beats  down 
all  private  heresies  of  this  nature.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  mild  sensation  in 
London  because  a  young  lady,  in  deciding 
to  take  up  her  residence  with  the  man  of 
her  choice,  objected  to  bind  herself  down 
for  life  by  a  cerem.ony  in  a  church,  chapel, 
01  registry  office.  She  was  prepared  to 
make  herself  partly  responsiole  for  the 
rent  of  unfurnished  rooms  sine  dicy  but 
that  was  the  extremest  limit  xo  which  she 
would  go  in  the  way  of  a  contiact.  The 
penny  papers  called  the  affair  "  The  Bat- 
tersea  Scandal,"  while  the  halfpenny 
papers  adopted  the  headline  "  The  Bat- 
tersea  Romance  "  when  publishing  their 
reports.  The  relatives  of  the  young  lady 
lived  in  a  suburb  where  the  ideas  of  the 
new  woman  had  not  yet  penetrated,  and 
they  promptly  placed  her  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  This  action  on  their  part  was, 
however,  not  supported  by  medical  evi- 
dence, and  the  young  lady  was  allowed 
to  return  to  the  man  of  her  choice.  Public 
opinion  outside  the  readers  of  the  half- 
penny papers,  was  certainly  on  the  side  of 
the  parents.  And  if  public  opinion  had 
its  way,  all  of  us  who  have  extravagant 
and  irregular  heads  would  be  located  in  the 
asylums.  In  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  day 
the  heads  themselves  w^ould  have  been 
removed. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne 
Dreams  described  himself  as  a 

THAT    WERE       man  having   an  irregu- 
NOT  ALL  lar      and      extra vairant 

Dreams.  head,    and    we    under- 

stand by  this  definition 
that  he  was  a  man  with  a  striking  in- 
dividualitv.  But  when  we  endeavour  to 
describe  in  words  what  this  special  cha- 
racteristic is  we  have  usually  to  resort  to 
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negative  terms.     We  at  once  instance  the 
points    of     departure    from    the    average 
^nsual  man,  which  we  notice  in  the  parti- 
cular individual,  and  it  is  these  which  in 
our  minds  go  to  make  up  originality  and 
individuality.     Every  man  who  has  these 
points  of  departure  has  a  vision    of    his 
•own,  and   he  is  always  more    or    less    a 
heretic.     It  goes  without  saying  that  poets 
are  especially  gifted  in  this  way,  whether 
they  write  in  prose  or  verse.     Poetic  prose 
is,  however,  a    very  d.fficult    medium    in 
which  to  convey  one's  thoughts.       It    so 
•often  runs   to  profuseness    and    over-em- 
phasis.    The  laws  of  rhythm  and  metre 
restrain  the  writer  of  verse  and  keep  h-rn 
within  healthy  limitations.     But  the  prose 
poet  rarely  escapes  verbosity  ana  his  very 
fluency  is  his  ruin.     The  writer  of  a  very 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  little  book  which 
has  been  brought  under  my  notice,  entitled 
"  Dreams  That  Were  Not  All  Dreams,"  bas 
not  altogether  avoided  the  perils   I   have 
mentioned.     The  author  is  Mr.  J.  Alfred 
Johnstone,  who,  I  gatner  from  fhe  prefa- 
tory note  to   the    volume,  is    resident    in 
Australia,     but     who,     from     indications 
through  the  essays,  is  evidently  a  native  of 
England.     The  book,  which  is  5s.  in  price, 
is  published    by  Mr.    Elliot    Stock,    62, 
Paternoster  Row.     Mr.  Johnstone   is   un- 
doubtedly a  poet,  and  his   thoughts    and 
opinions  have  an    individual    note    about 
them.     But  he  is  often  too  rhetorical,  and 
his    dreams     sometimes    degenerate    into 
mere  wordy  rhapsodies.     He  's  at  his  very 
best  when  He  is  comparing  Australia  with 
England,  and  I  have  particularly  enjoyed 
ihis   essav    entitled    '*  Wild     Nature     and 
Nature   Humanised"       He  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  charm  of  English 
scenery  is    that    it   is    humanised.        Her 
woods  and  flowers,    rivers  and  hills  are 
*■  the     silent   witnesses    of    ten    thousand 
human  emotions  and  deeds,  so  there  is  in 
them  sympathy  and  strength    and     rest" 
**  What  do    we     English    know    of    wild 
wcods?"        Have  the  forests^  which    are 
unredeemed  from  barbarity,  in  continents 
teyond  the  seas  the  same  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  man?     Mr.    Johnstone  says  not. 
Time  and  a  cultured   land  have  touched 
the   rugged  nature    of    the    English    oak 
•*  with     their     mellowing    influence,    have 
tnade   it  beautiful    and    given    it  a  soul. 


.  .  .  But  the  trees  of  the  far  wild 
lands  are  only  the  woody  oflspring  of  the 
unredeemed.''  It  is  the  freshness  of 
English  scenery  which  appeals  to  the 
poet ;  the  wild  primaeval  torests  "  have 
seen  no  kings,  have  heard  no  poets'  songs, 
nave  beautmed  no  noble  halls.  Too  often 
cold  and  uncomely,  they  have  no  heart  to 
feel,  no  voice  to  speak,  no  soul  to  commune 
with."  You  hnd  no  solace  in  them,  but 
*'feel  lonely  exceedingly."  Nature  has  to 
be  humanised  before  she  can  appeal  to  the 
soul  of  man. 

I  also  like  Mr.  Johnstone's  short  medita- 
tions on  the  illusions  of  time,  space,  and 
cause.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  lost  in  meta- 
physical subtleties  when  we  talk  about 
such  subjects.  Mr.  Johnstone  is  quite  in- 
telligible, because  he  looks  at  the  matter 
with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  and  gives  his  per- 
sonal impressions.  He  draws  attention  to 
a  common  experience  that  the  measurement 
of  time  in  a  child's  mind  is  entirely 
different  from  the  measure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  full-grown  men.  The  fuller  v>iir 
life  becomes,  the  faster  time  rushes.  And 
hence  it  has  been  flnely  said  that  to  a 
consciousness  of  infinite  capacity  a  "thou- 
sand years  are  but  as  one  day."  So  space, 
which  is  but  a  form  of  thought,  and  cause, 
whose  bondage  overwhelms  our  thoughts, 
"  are  also  now  seen  moving  near  you  as 
nothing  more  substantial  than  the  shadows 
of  your  mortal  individuality." 

Even  in  writing  about  such  a  book  one 
is  always  in  danger  of  getting  out  of 
one's  depth ;  even  the  dreams  that  are  not 
all  dreams  have  the  vagueness  and  incon- 
clusiveness  of  the  visions  of  the  night. 
But  indefiniteness  of  impression  is  not 
necessarily  unsatisfactory.  Clear  views 
on  subjects  which  touch  on  the  infinite  are 
almost  by  their  very  nature  unreliable. 
They  have  too  plainly  the  mark  of  the 
finite  about  them. 

But  for  those  oV>stinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ; 
Blank  misgivinsrs  of  a  creature 
Moving:  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 

the  impressions  are  too  elusive  to  be  ex- 
pressed clearly  in  the  language  of  men. 
Poetry  can  suggest  much,  and  perhaps 
music  more,  but  only  by  suggestion.  And 
that  is  the  charm  of  Mr.  Johnstone's  book ; 
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be  suggests ;  he  uses  the  language  of  the 
poet  and  oot  ot  the  philosupucr. 

I  have  lately  been 
Where  do  I  reading  another  Httle 
COME  IN?  book  with  a  big  title, 
called  "The  Science  of 
Life,"  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs, 
Craigie).  But  the  subject  is  delightfully 
treated  with  that  light  touch  and  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  in  Mrs.  Craigie's  work. 
The  main  point  of  her  argument  is  that 
at  the  back  of  all  schemes  of  reform,  new 
schools  of  thought  and  fresh  arrangements 
of  taxes  lies  the  little  question,  "  Where 
do  I  come  in?"  She  places  Ignatius 
Loyola  against  Tolstoi,  and  shows  that 
while  Tolstoi's  magnificent  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  mind  disregard  this  ques- 
tion, Ignatius  Loyola's  scheme  of  life  was 
in  itself  an  answer.  Mrs.  Craigie  says, 
"  I  see  nothing  in  enormous  schemes  for 
wholesale  social  reform;  I  see  everything 
in  attention  to  the  individual ;  he  and  she 
cannot  have  too  much  attention,  too  much 
care."  And  she  pleads  earnestly  for  the 
right  of  the  young  to  their  amusements, 
their  dreams  and  romances.  Did  not 
Ignatius  Loyola  himself  know  what  it  was 
to  be  young?  He  was  given  the  "Lives 
of  the  Saints"  to  read  after  an  accident, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  them  interesting. 
But  as  Mrs.  Craigie  says,  "his  biographer 
was  an  honest  man,  and  he  tells  us  that 
sometimes  the  saint's  mind  returned  to  the 
stories  he  had  formerly  read  and  to  the 
vain  thoughts  which  he  had  once  taken 
much  delight  in.  There  was  one  particular 
thought  which  by  preference  occupied  his 
heart  to  such  an  extent  that,  without  his 
observing  the  passage  of  time,  two,  three, 
four  hours  would  pass  in  considering  it. 
This  was  the  thought,  how  he  could  best 
win  the  favour  of  a  certain  illustrious  lady, 
how  soon  he  could  get  to  the  city  where  she 


lived,  what  he  should  say  to  her  when  he 
saw  her,  and  all  the  witty,  charming  con- 
versation he  would  compose  for  her  benefit. 
Now,  this  is  viry  touching,  very  human, 
very  young  and,  we  all  feel,,  very  true,'' 
adds  Mrs.  Craigie,  and  she  sees  in  the 
story  the  explanation  of  Ignatius  Loyola's 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  To  put  the  matter  colloquially,  he 
had  been  there  himself.  "  Where  do  I 
come  in?"  is  not  necessarily  a  selfish  or 
an  unworthy  question.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
charter  of  the  rights  of  man.  It  is  natural 
to  the  young  to  ask  it,  and  to  demand  a 
satisfactory  answer,  and  it  only  becomes 
objectionable  when  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion degenerates  into  "  Where  don't  I  ccxne 
in  ? "  May  I  quote  again  from  Mrs, 
Craigie  ?  "  Whenever  we  hear  zealous 
and  romantic  young  people  discussing  the 
hopes  which  to  their  elders  seem  fantastic, 
we  say,  'Wait  til!  they  meet  reahties:  we 
shall  hear  a  very  different  tune.*  Poor 
romantic  young  people  !  Why  should  they 
be  wrong?  Why  should  a  knowledge  of 
facts  stop  their  bright  singing?  What  is 
the  matter  with  realities?  St.  Ignatius 
asked  himself  this  very  question  no  doubt. 
And  that  is  the  question  which  we  must  alt 
solve  for  ourselves  before  we  can  attempt 
any  consideration  of  the  Science  of  Life  as* 
it  is  justified  by  St.  Ignatius  or  recwi- 
sCructed  by  Count  Tolstoi." 

Mrs.  Craigie  has  a  genius  for  selecting 
suitable  texts  for  her  sermons.  A  few- 
weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  The  Academy 
newspaper  an  article  by  her,  "  On  Vexa- 
tions." I  remember  the  article  chiefly  be- 
cause of  its  exquisite  opening  sentence  r 
"  The  other  day  I  read  of  a  recluse  who 
had  carved  on  the  oak  manlelpiece  of  his 
library  this  sentence,  '  I  am  an  old  man 
now ;  I've  had  lots  of  trouble,  and  most  of 
it  never  happened.'  I  think  that  this  ex- 
perience is  one  of  the  realities,  if  it  is  not 
a  part  of  the  Science  of  Life," 
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JAPANESE    PICTURES 

By   HONORA   TWYCROSS 


IT  is  difficult  for  the  Western  mind  to 
rightly  estimate  the  true  value  of 
Japanese  art.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  and  thought  on  the  subject 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  majority 
of  persons  still  cherish  a  secret  contempt 
for  the  bizarre  effects  produced  by  the 
Oriental  artist.  They  are  unable  to  realise 
the  exact  value  of  each  stroke  that  produces 
a  Japanese  masterpiece. 

The  average  Briton  regards  a  picture 
primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  subject. 
Unless  this  prove  of  interest  he  generally 
condemns  the  picture.  In  any  case  he 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  mental  stimu- 
lus in  his  pictorial  art,  and  if  this  be  lack- 
ing, finds  himself  "  all  abroad  "  in  the  field 
of  criticism. 

Japanese  art  is,  of  course,  essentially 
decorative,  and  we  are  beginning  to  realise 
more  keenly  that  all  art  is  decorative,  in 
a  sense  but  little  understood. 

Balanced  treatment,  mere  passing  effects 
and  impressions  of  remarkable  simplicity ; 
this  is  what  we  find,  yet  nothing  corres- 
ponding to  our  framed  picture. 

The  work  of  Whistler,  Manet,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  and  the  poster  painters  may 
help  us  to  approach  Japanese  art  from  the 
right  standpoint,  for  here  we  can  trace 
its  influence. 

Yet  we  can  never  entirely  enter  into 
Eastern  ideas;  our  racial  traits  are  apart, 
we  are  constitutionally  unfit,  and  our  educa- 
tion has  been  on  different  lines.  Their 
laws  of  construction  would  have  to  be  pro- 
foundly studied,  for  we  must  remember 
that  Japanese  art  is  not  the  chance  arrange- 
ment of  lines  and  flourishes,  but  rather 
the  application  of  laws  as  rigid  as  those 
that  guided  Greek  art 
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I  have  said  that  Whistler  helps  us  to 
understand  Japanese  art.  This  is  partly 
because  subject  alone  never  interests  him. 
His  art  aspires  ever  to  the  condition  of 
music.  His  pictures  are  "  notes,"  "  har- 
monies" and  "nocturnes."  If  a  single 
colour  gives  the  ground  tone,  the  motive  is 
called  a  "note,"  if  two  or  more,  then  a 
'•  harmony  "  or  "  arrangement"  A  river 
or  coast  scene  he  will  not  localise,  but 
merely  name  it  "  A  Nocturne  in  Blue  and 
Silver,"  or  "A  Symphony  in  Grey  and 
Green."  He  believes  that  this  combining 
of  colours  is  the  end  and  aim  of  art;  to 
gather  notes  and  form  chords,  as  it  were, 
until  harmony  is  the  result  Thus  the 
highest  summit  of  art  will  be  reached  when 
definite  subject  gives  place  to  mere  tones 
and  combinations  of  colour. 

Whistler's  bright  harmony  of  tone  is 
truly  Japanese,  and  his  taste  for  fantastic 
decoration.  You  will  remember  in  his 
portrait  of  the  child.  Miss  Alexander,  how 
he  introduces  a  spray  of  white  marguerites 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  whilst  the  wall 
paper  is  of  Japan,  and  the  white  'kerchief 
embroidered  with  gold. 

Something  too  there  is  akin  to  Japanese 
landscape  in  the  dreamy  spiritualised  men- 
tal visions  of  Whistler's  scenes,  although 
he  surpasses  them  in  the  intellectual 
quality  of  his  mood.  Then  again,  he 
simplifies  everything.  In  his  drawing  he 
never  dwells  on  subordinate  detail,  but 
characterises  a  figure  by  one  decisive 
sweep.  These  determined  lines  help  him, 
in  their  simplicity,  to  retain  noble  and 
generalised  forms. 

Another  artist  penetrated  with  the  spirit 
of  Japan  is  Albert  Moore.  It  is  true  that 
he  gives  us  the  marble  halls,  the  fountains 
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JAPANESE     PICTURES 


nnd  pavements  of  Greece.  Yet  his  deli- 
cate, blended  tones,  his  wliile  birds  and 
rosy  blossoms  are  borrowed  from  the  East. 

In  summing  up  the  good  qualities  of 
Jaiianese  pictures,  we  noiice,  first  of  all, 
the  quiet  and  refined  scale  of  njlour. 

This  harmony  betrays  strongly  the  (;ift 
of  colour  "frngrant  and  fragile  as  plum 
and  cherry  trees  in  binum." 

Great  commiind  of  the  pencil  is  very 
marked.     Indeed,  we  might  unhesitatingly 


ous  lines.      The    essentially     unlaboured 

Whilst  acknowledging  the  effcelivcness 
of  their  art,  manv  persons  protest  that  it 
is  utterly  lacking  in  study  from  nature.  It 
i;  certainly  true  that  the  Japanese  artist 
does  not  paint  direct  from  nature.  But  he 
.studies  )[  all  the  same.  He  is  taught 
"  memorv  ilrawing.''  (introduced  of  late  into 
our  own  ,'!choojs)  a  method  that  is  useful 
and  inlelleriually  s'.iraulating. 


sweeping  de.-ided  lines  is  far  ,\uclU„,'c 
the  jirominent  virtue.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  Japanese  arti.st,  with  su[>ple  wrist,  h.is 
skttHied  his  jiicture.  There  is  net  a  line 
that  indicates  hesitation,  uncertainty,  or 
signs  of  having  been  erased.  Con.se- 
quently,  we  find  a  bright,  cris])  look  that 
is  lacking  in  Western  art.  Kach  stroke 
tells,  each  curve  has  a  meaning.  An  ad- 
mirable effect  is  produced  by  a  few  dexter- 


Having  stored  the  train  with  iniiites- 
sif-ns  of  lines  and  ci:rves,  and  sbsiibed  all 
peculiarities,  he  will  go  to  his  ftudio  and 
draw  from  memriry.  It  is  true  thai  a  cer- 
tain DinveniLonal  mode  of  treatment  liiiiiti 
his  free  expression  of  the  facts  of  nature. 
])ut  close  observation  is  marVed.  In  his 
rendering  of  birds  and  fishes  we  see  much 
mastery  over  action. 

It  is  said  thai  when  a  Japanese  artist 
starts  to  draw  a  fish  or  bird  he  begins  with 
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the  eye  !  This  marks  the  point 
of  interest.  From  it  radiate 
bodv,  neck  and  tail. 

The  artist  is  rapid  and  dex- 
terous; he  is  keen  of  perrep- 
tion,  sei^fing  salient  characteris- 
tics, and  summing  tliem  up  in 
true  impressionist  style.  He 
grasps  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  his  subject,  and  a  few  siveeps 
(if  the  Ijrush  prcwhice  the  de- 
sired result.  It  is  this  eoiicise- 
iKSS  that  surpasses  European 
effort.  On  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  with  very  little  expendi- 
ture (>f  lalxmr,  «*e  find,  as  it 
ivere.  the  shorthand  nf  art. 
Nature  is  reduced  t<i  her  sim- 
plest lerm.s.  We  mar\*el.  al)ove 
all  things,  at  this  unlimited  siif^- 
RCsthdiess.    in  whicli  J, 
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Imlterflys  sviTig  we  shmild  find 
that  a  Chinaman  excelled,  hut 
in  haianced  arrangf-ment  and 
siiggeslivene.ss  the  Japanese  are 
far  ahead. 

X[uch  inventive  jiower  is.  per- 
haps, larking, 
have  a  happy  ; 

sions.'    There 


d  happy  i'X|>r<.* 
drawing  an 
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svmlir>!i.Km  lx)th  i: 
colour. 

Whilst  admitting  that 
ways    Japanese    art    exi 
own.   we  are  Imund   to 
that  we  rifien  find  "  gei 
imhei'ility  siileby  .side." 
sky  there  are  no  clnudt 
water  no  transparency, 
rosiniro  is  unknown.     The 
vellous     effects     of     light     an.l 
shade,  hnuiglit  in  such  perfec- 
tion by  our  modern  artists,  are  un 
nised.     We  should    not  even    know 


were     night     or     day     in     a      Japanese 
picture,  if  it  were  nut  for  the  introduction 
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of  a  huge  sun  or  moon.     It  is  a  symbol      geration  does   not  greatly    appeal   to   us. 
inscribed  upon   the   sky,   but  it   takes   no      I  have  chosen  the  "  Carp  "  and  "  Spring,*' 
active  part  in  the  intelligent  illumination      reproduced      in     connection      with      this 
of  its  surroundings.  Ihe 
Japanese  sun  or  moon 
looks  on  in  an  irrespon- 
sible way,  as  though  it 
had  no  concern  in  the 
picture,  beyond  playing 
tlie  part  of  a  spectator. 
It  is  chiefly  on  account 
of   this   lack   of   chia- 
roscuro that  we  cannot 
regard    scenery    as     a 
strong  point. 

Then  again,  perspec- 
tive is  not  properly 
grasped,  although  ob- 
jects are  made  smaller 
as  they  recede  in  the 
distance.  Composition, 
too,  is  decidedly  weak. 
The  landscape,  as  we 
know  it,  does  not  pro- 
perly exist,  chiefly  be- 
cause elaborate  back- 
grounds prove  a  failure. 
Behind  their  fish  and 
birds  we  find  a  faint 
wash  of  colour,  and 
this  amply  suffices.  The 
value  of  space  compo- 
sition is  a  marked  fea- 
ture, and  imparts  a 
charming  simplicity,  ill 
understood  even  by  our 
best  artists. 

Concerning  the 
Japanese  treatment  of 
the  human  form,  we 
have  but  little  to  sav  in 
praise  of  the  expres- 
sionless beauties  pre- 
sented to  us.  Ana- 
tomv  is  not  studied, 
and  there  ii  a  great 
lack  of  form,  and  a 
general  flatness.  Gods, 
heroes  and  warriors 
abound 

art,  but  caricature 
.seems  consciously  or 
unconsciously  to  strike  the  key-note.  The  more  often  founded  on  well-thought-out 
humerous  and  grotesque  element  is  always  principles,  not  to  be  despised  by  any 
too   prominent,   and    the    sense    of  exag-      means. 
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PORTION  OF  A  JAPANESE  LETTER. 

The  pa|)er   is   in   rolls,   and  cut   off  as 

retjuired.     The  writing  is  done  with  paint 

and    brush.      Note    the    analogy,    tnere- 

fore,   between   the  Art  of  Ja|>an   and  its 

m    fhp    pirlipf     cidigraphy,  both   as   rej^'ards  the  written 

III    iiic    caiijci     characters  themselves  and  the  method  of 

writing. 


article,  as  examples 
of  the  Japanese  pic- 
ture at  its  best.  It  is 
in  fish,  flowers,  birds 
and  insects  that  we 
realise  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  their 
wealth  of  suggest ive- 
ness,  their  decorative 
gift  and  power  of 
manipulation. 

That  Japanese  art 
has  influenced  the 
painter  of  the  West,  no 
one  will  d  e  n  v. 
Throughout  the  Con- 
tinent we  could  trace 
instances,  but  space 
will  not  allow. 

There  are  those  who 
even  go  further,  and 
state  that  it  called 
forth  the  short  storv — 
a  tendency  to  brevity 
and  conciseness — and 
influenced  the  writings 
of  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  descriptive  music 
of  to-day.  It  may 
even  become  "  the  new 
art  which  shall  prevail 
throughout  the  world 
for  the  next  thousand 
years." 

But  speculation  is 
useless;  more  interest- 
ing by  far  is  it  to  turn 
to  the  Gwa-sen  and 
read  what  the  Japanese 
themselves  have  thought 
and  written  on  art. 
We  shall  then  discover 
that  their  designs,  too 
often  lightly  regarded 
bv  us,  are  net  the  out- 
come  of  blind  chance, 
of  random  strokes, 
blots  and   dashes,  but 
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It  is  necessary  to  exercise 
ihe  understanding  in  paint- 
ing, or,  as  it  ivere,  to  carry 
the  mind  at  the  point  of 
tiie  pencil.  To  introduce 
too  much  is  commonplace, 
and  the  artist  must  exercise 
his  judgment  in  omitting 
everything  superfluous  or 
detrimental  to  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object.  It  is  the 
fault  of  foreign  pictures, 
that  they  dive  too  deeply  into 
realities,  and  preserve  many 
details  that  were  better  sup- 
pressed. Such  works  are  but 
as  groups  of  words.  The 
Japanese  picture  should  as- 
pire to  be  a  poem  of  form 
and  colour.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial to  copy  nature  exactly. 
A  drawing  may  closely  re- 
semble the  object  it  repre- 
sents, and  yet  be  an  indif- 
ferent work  of  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pic- 
ture may  deserve  to  be 
ranked  high,  and  yet  not 
realise  the  facts  of  nature," 
These  words  of  wisdom  help 
us  to  realise,  better  than  any- 
thing else,  the  true  greatness 
of  Japanese  art. 

A  close  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  caligraphy  and  the 
art  of  Japan.  We  feel  that 
the  artist  often  takes  up  his 
brush  and  proceeds  to  mani- 
pulate reeds,  weeds,  and  also 
architecture  in  the  call- 
graphic  style.  If  we  study  the  handwrit- 
ing, which  is  hieroglyphical,  we  find 
curious  resemblances.  Some  of  the 
characters  remind  us  of  pagodas,  of  the 
gateways  to  temples,  ftees  and  bridges, 
whilst  the  moon  plays  as  prominent  a  part 
as  in  the  actual  pictorial  compositions! 

Hurried  handwriting,  such  as  that  on 
the  accompanying  post  card,  reveals  the 
ibility  of  developing  artistic  touch,  the 
/  practice  in  rapid  treatment  that 
produces  dexterity  and  flexibility.  These 
touches  are  susceptible  of  great  change  of 
character,  in  shortness,  sharpness,  form  of 
extremities,    individual    breadth   of    line, 
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facsimile  of  a  japanese  postcard  (address 
side)  which  has  been  through  the  post. 


varying  in  tone  and  harmony  like  notes  of 
music,  some  suggesting  the  bass,  others 
light  and  airy  as  the  treble.  All  artificial 
mechanism  is  concealed  when  a  Japanese 
biings  his  personality  to  bear  upon  his 
handwriting.  He  lets  us  distinguish  each 
touch,  but  regularity  is  not  visibly  present. 
Where  he  touched  the  paper  first,  and 
where  he  left  it,  we  cannot  always  say. 
He  seems  to  let  his  brush  run  about  the 
paper  as  carelessly  as  Nature  herself,  quite 
sure  it  cannot  do  wrong.  The  fact  that 
Japanese  writing  is  not  done  with 
pen  and  ink  in  our  own  hard,  ugly 
style,  but  with    brush   and    paint,    helps 
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A    JAI'ANl  SK    KNVKI.OPK. 

'riiis  (ih;i|M'  i-  ;nla|>t»"«l  to  tin*  IimIImmI  uf 
writ  in;;  jl«»\\n\\;»i«l««  iii>t»-a«l  of  fntiii  l«"tt  to 
iij;lit.  Noto  how  fiw  tho  strokrs  !iu«i  \ot 
the  lifelike  nttitiules,  the  ]KTfectiou  of  ar- 
raiijronient,  the  sureness  of  toiieli. 


to  t'xi>lain  its  artistic  nature.  It  fiinhrr 
reveals  the  invaluable  training  gi\cn  to 
all  in  the  execution  of  strokes  and  curves. 
s.)  that  the  children  learn  the  free  use  of 
ih':  brush  and  the  value  of  touches,  jn 
impussible  accx>mplishment  where  only  a 
I>t.-n  is  used. 

That  the  Japanese  are  highly  artistic  as 
a  nation,  we  strongly  affirm.  Mtjre  e>j'eii- 
al]\  is  this  noticeable  in  the  details  **f  thrir 
evervdav  life.  Thev  are  not  satisfied  un- 
less  they  can  adorn  the  most  trivial  olijr^'.s. 
It  does  not  disturb  them  that  a  l)«»use  n\:i\ 
bo  represented  in  the  sky,  with  its  fi)un«I.i- 
ti<)ns  resting  on  air,  or  that  a  ni<iun::.ri 
should  be  p<^rt  rayed  as  supjKirted  l> 
dragons,  but  it  would  seriously  vrx  il.r.: 
artistic  souls  to  find  blank  spares.  •  r  .i 
conventional  pattern,  where  an  opiKjrtun::) 
was  offered  for  a  dainty  design. 

Even  the  envelopes  and  writing  j)a{^r 
are  frecjuently  used  for  the  display  of  some 
brief  sketch,  a  few  flourishes  of  the  brush 
and  the  thing  is  done.  Vet  these  few 
strokes  convey  a  wonderful  impression, 
marvellously  executed.  Take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  envelope  here  repro<luced.  The 
j)anel  shape  is  adapted  to  the  methiMl  «f 
writing  down  instead  of  across  ;  a  meth*"!. 
by  the  way,  capable  of  greater  arti>:> 
jMissibility  than  our  horizontal  >t\le  of 
writing.  Perhaps  the  writing  has  here 
unamsriously  influence*!  the  art,  for  i:  is 
certain  that  the  panel  shape  is  faxoured 
througlnait  Japan,  for  <lecorative  pur|>i»sts. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  realise  its  jx)ssi- 
bilities. 

TIk'  hasty  sketch  of  ducks  on  the  en- 
velt)pi;  represents  the  work  of  a  few 
moments  :  \et  they  are  full  of  life.  We 
realisr  th.it  they  inrlicate  sureness  of  tou<'h 
-  no  rubbing  out  and  putting  in  again — 
and  a  it-rtain  de(Msi(.)n  that  comes  of  studx 
M'ld  kiiowlrclge.  .\  Kun»pean  would  have 
j'lit  in  n.ore  work  with  less  result.  Here 
th«'  w.ihr  is  .sug^:ested  by  a  few  lines,  and 
th«'  n  J I  Is  are  only  casual  .stn>kes,  vet  how 
tnir  t.i  n.iture  is  the  whole  composition. 
And  Nt!  not  drawn  fmm  nature  on  the  spot, 
but  rtvr.iling  a  most  carefully  stored  up 
Tf"' 'llr<"iion  of  farts.  In  expres.sing  the 
moti(»ns  f»f  fish  and  fowl,  the  Japanese  are 
inisuri).iss('-l. 

Tlu'U  a^'ain.  the  sense  of  spare  is  de- 
lightful, and  the  colour  merely  suggested 
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by  faint  washes.  If  we  compare  it  with 
some  of  the  designs  on  our  modern  post 
cards,  it  makes  us  feel  that  we  cram  our 
compositions,  and  overload  our  colour,  so 
that  the  general  effect  is  heavy  rather 
than  graceful. 

Card-playing  is  greatly  in  vogue  in 
Japan.  But  even  here  their  artistic  spirit 
reveals  itself.  Instead  of  prosaic  num- 
bers they  have  flowers  paimeil  upim  the 
cards,  and  these  with  some  method.  They 
are  divided  into  twelve  sets  of  four,  each 
set  having  flowers  of  the  different  months. 

Flowers,  especially  the  cherry  blossom, 
play  a.  most  important  part  in  their  art, 
Japan  is  rich  in  blossoms  all  the  year.  In 
spring  the  hills  are  covered  with  cherry 
blossoms,  soft  and  delicate  in  tone,  glow- 
ing in  the  brilliant  sunlight,  making  us 
understand  the  partiality  for  introducing 
these  blossoms  into  their  designs.  In 
Tokio  and  Kioto  there  are  long  avenues 
of  cherry  trees.  Later  on,  the  river  banks 
are  varied  by  the  white  and  mauve  of  in- 
numerable azaleas,  to  be  followed  by  the 
gay  iris,  and  then  the  peony,  which  is, 
strangely  enough,  generally  white.  Little 
wonder  that  the  goddess  of  their  sacred 
mountain,  Fujiyama,  is  called  Ko-no- 
Hana-Saku-ya  Hime,  meaning  "  Princess 
who  makes  flowers  of  the  trees  to  bloom." 

Of  the  priceless  bronzes  and  exquisite 
wood-carving,  I  cannot  here  make  mention. 
They  are  a  study  by  themselves.  Also  the 
superb  embroideries,  soft  in  colour,  with 
fantastic  and  weird  forms,  how  charming 
they  are  1  Alas,  that  Europeans  and 
Americans  should  be  so  largely  responsible 


for  the  decline  in  Japanese  art.  That  the 
natives  themselves  do  not  realise  this  is 
quite  evident  from  their  obvious  efforts  to 
attract  the  attention  and  patronage  of 
English  speaking  races,  however  gaudy 
and  tawdry  may  tie  their  taste.  Bravely 
the  Japanese  seller  grapples  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  intricate  tongue,  and  seeks 
to  compose  a  sign  board  that  will  attract. 
He  certainly  succeeded  when  he  composed 
the  following,  to  be  seen  outside  a  large 
shop  where  Japanese  embroideries  are 
madv; :  "  A  shop  for  to  the  make  of  Goods 
from  silk  ivorms  and  oilier  animal  mer- 
chants." 

The  commercial  spirit  has  entered  into 
the  soul  of  the  modern  Japanese,  and  it 
is  to  our  civilisation  that  he  is  indebted  for 
the  teaching.  To  do  things  quickly  and 
produce  something  that  will  sell,  that  is  the 
chief  aim.  Certain  colours  and  patterns 
are  ordered  that  suit  popular  taste,  and  all 
others,  however  artistic,  strictly  tabooed. 
The  material  may  be  richer  than  of  yore, 
but  ^he  style  and  individuality  are  poorer. 
Moreover,  the  real  artist  hnds  it  impossible 
to  compete  with  factory  work.  Therefore 
originality  is  stunted,  and  there  is  much 
repetition  of  traditional  ideas  in  a 
hackneyed  form. 

Vainly  we  ask  if  the  loss  of  art  is  a  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth?  We  receive  no  reply.  King 
Mairunon  marches  recklessly  on,  weighed 
down  with  sham-gold  armour  and  trap- 
pings, crushing  beneath  the  hoof  of  his 
steed  the  fragrant  rose  leaves  and  the 
wings  of  the  angel-boy  at  his  feet. 


Hn  PEMBERTQN'  ' 
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aU5T  OF   HER    MAJESTY    IHli  QUEEN, 
Modelled  in  snad  on  the  sea  ehore. 


THE  ART  OF  SAND-SCULPTURE 


By  H.  E.  HARVEY 


WHAT  is  sand-sculpture?  some  will 
asW.  Is  there  really  such  an  art? 
Is  it  possible  to  make  figures  and  statues 
out  of  such  an  unstnNe  material  as  sanH. 
the  symbol  of  all  chat  is  fickle  and  shift- 
ing? 

Yes,  ^t  is  possible,  if  you  go  the  right 
way  about  it,  although  there  are  not,  [ler- 
haps,  more  than  half-a-dozen  professors 
of  the  art  in  the  world,  and  there  are  no 
band-books  cin  the  subject.  It  is  true,  the 
work  of  the  sand -sculptor  cannot  be 
handeiJ  down  to  poslerity,  for  the  delight 
of  future  generations,  except,  indeed, 
throrgh  the  inierpretation  of  the  photo- 
grapher's art;  for  he  rau.st  carry  on  his 
operations  beWv  high-water  mark;  he 
IL.ft  ivork  while  the  sand  is  wet,  soon  after 


the  tide  has  gone  down,  as  if  it  is  allowed 
time  to  dry  ii  will  not  adhere;  and  when 
the  next  tide  comes  up,  the  whole  structure 
will  meet  with  the  fate  of  the  bouse 
builded  by  the  man  in  the  parable,  who 
laid  his  foundations  in  the  sands — ^"and 
great  was  the  fall  thereof,"  Few  artists, 
then,  care  to  spend  their  time  and  energy 
on  work  of  such  a  temporary  nature ;  but 
ihe  few  who  have  studied  the  art  find 
themselves  well  repaid  by  the  pleasure 
which  it  affords  to  themselves  and  others, 
for  it  is  most  fascinating  work,  and  has 
cap:iliilities  which  seem  to  grow  as  you 
continue  working.  It  is,  moreover,  5[>len- 
did  practice  for  the  sculptor  who  loves 
study  for  its  own  sake,  and  who  finds  him- 
self on  a  shelving  beach  on  a  fine  morning 
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in  summer,  with  the  tide  going  down,  and 
a  practically  unlimited  supply  of  material 
spread  out  around  him,  ready  mixed  for 
use. 

Would  you  like  to  try  ?  First  of  all, 
care  must  be  taken  to  choose  a  spot  where 
the  sand  is  fine  and  free  from  pebbles,  as 
it  is  very  different  in  difFerent  places.  At 
some  vfatering  places  it  is  rough  and  full 
of  pebbles;  at  Margate  it  is  black  and 
dirty  till  within  an  inch  of  the  surface, 
though  at  Broadstairs,  which  is  quite  near, 
it  is  smooth  and  clean.  Again,  as  we  come 
towards  Ramsgaie  it  becomes  rough  and 
pebbly.  The  long  stretches  of  thick  Jeep 
sand  at  Cromer  and  thereabouts  form  an 
ideal  field  for  the  sand -sculptor;  but  as 
we  go  farther  south,  along  the  Suffolk 
coast,  it  becomes  mixed  with  pebbles. 
Scarborough,  Blackpool,  and  Weymouth 
are  said  to  own  the  best  stretches  of  sand 
in  the  kingdom.  I  have  been  told  that  at 
Bognor  the  sand  is  beautifully  firm  and 
builds  well,  and  that  at  Bournemouth  there 
are  fine  sands  of  different  colours. 

Having  chosen  your  ground,  the  next 
consideration  will  be  the  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject. In  this  respect,  the  art  of  the  sand- 
sculptor  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  nature 


of  his  material,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  select  a  subject  which  does  not  require 
too  much  undercutting,  as  otherwise  there 
will  be  a  ruinous  downfall  of  sand.  Re- 
cumbent figures  of  any  kind,  such  as  th» 
Mermaid  in  our  illustration,  who  has  been 
cast  up  by  the  tide  and  is  lying  on  the 
beach  in  an  exhausted  condition;  a  dog, 
lion,  or  tiger,  or,  indeed,  almost  any  animal 
hying  asleep,  may  be  effectively  rendered. 
But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  art  of 
sand -sculpture  cannot  be  taught,  any  more 
than  other  arts;  the  sand-artist,  like  my 
other  artist,  must  be  born  and  not  made, 
and  no  "  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  " 
will  suffice  to  create  mermaids,  lions,  or 
tigers.  Let  us,  then,  take  the  crocodile  for 
our  first  lesson;  he  is  not  difficult  to  re. 
present,  and  may  be  easily  fashioned  by 
a  party  of  cliildren  working  together. 
First  mark  out  the  outline  with  a  spade — 
the  figure  may  be  made  any  length,  the 
bigger  the  better — say  eighteen  feet  or  so, 
from  tip  to  tail,  which  should  be  long 
and  winding.  With  three  or  four  children 
at  work  it  will  not  take  long  to  throw  up 
sufficient  sand,  which  must  then  be 
moulded  into  shape  with  the  hands,  with 
a  gnod  stiff  riilge  alnni;  the  hnnk.     Whei 
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the  head  and  the  four  paws  have  been 
shaped,  the  next  step  will  be  to  find  two 
large,  round,  green  pebbles  for  the  eyes, 
and,  with  two  rows  of  small  sharp-pointed 
shells  for  his  teeth,  he  may  be  made  lo 
look  quite  terrible,  A  tortoise,  too,  makes 
an  effective  model,  but  perhaps  the  animal 
which  lends  itself  most  impressively  to 
sand-modelling  is  the  bear,  for  the  sand- 
sculptor  does  not  excel  in  detail,  and  can- 
not enter  into  delicate  intricacies,  and  the 
large  heavy  features  of  the  bear  can  be 
more  easily  rendered  than  those  of  other 
animals.  In  our  illustration,  he  is  de- 
picted as  lying  asleep  in  front  of  his  den — 
a  ca^-e  under  the  cliff. 


But  in  order  to  be  a  successful  sand- 
sculptor  there  are  other  matters  to  be 
studied  besides  the  work  itself.  Next 
after  the  quality  of  the  sand,  a  good  light 
is  the  most  important  consideration, 
especially  if  a  photograph  is  to  be  taken; 
and  this  applies  particularly  to  work  in 
relief,  as  it  makes  all  the  difference  if  you 
have  just  enough  shadow  to  emphasise  the 
outline  of  the  figures.  A  good  subject  may 
be  spoiled  for  want  of  the  light  and  shade 
which  would  bring  it  out  and  give  it  shape. 
Before  setting  to  work,  therefore,  it  will 
be  neress.iry  to  calculate  at  what  angle  the 
sun  is  likely  to  be  when  the  work  is 
finished,  and  to  have  the  photograph  taken 


Anothei  of  our  photographs  represents  a 
colossal  head  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Alexandra.  A  copy  of  this 
photograph  was  sent  to  the  Queen,  and 
was  graciously  approved  by  her. 

If,  however,  it  is  intended  to  work  -n 
relief,  a  sufficient  pile  of  sand  must  be 
thrown  up  against  a  rock,  cliff,  or  wall, 
or,  if  there  is  nothing  at  hand  which  can 
be  used  as  a  support,  it  can  be  built  up  into 
a  mound,  with  one  side  flattened  more  or 
less  for  working,  as  in  the  photograph  of  a 
dog  barking  at  a  cat.  In  this  way  a  larg-; 
variety  of  subjects  may  be  rendered, 
always  provided  the  relief  is  not  too  high ; 
and  it  is  the  mode  of  work  usually  adopted 
by  sand-artists. 


immediately  it  is  ready.  This  is,  of 
course,  extremely  difficult,  as  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  know  beforehand  how 
much  time  the  work  is  going  to  occupy, 
and,  if  left  too  long  after  being  finished, 
the  sand  dries  and  falls  about.  The  sand- 
sculptor  soon  finds  that  he  must  lose  no 
time  about  his  work,  and  must  know  be- 
forehand exactly  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
if  he  is  to  accomplish  anything;  alt  true 
artists  work  quickly,  and  the  sand-artist 
in  especial  must  work  at  lightning  speed, 
and  give  no  thought  to  anything  except  his 
work.  Thus,  the  figures  in  the  illustra- 
tions were  all  modelled  in  about  two  houra 
or  a  little  more.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot 
arrange  with  the  clerk  of  the  weather  to 
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bring  the  sun  out  at  the  hour  reijuireJ, 
the  photograph  will  lose  much  in  sharp- 
ness of  outline  and  solidity. 

It  is  very  difficult,  moreover,  to  obtain  a 
good  view  of  a  subject  in  relief,  and  only 
a  very  clever  photographer  will  know  how 
to  ensurs  it,  as  the  plane  of  work  must 
be  fixed  at  an  angle  of  forty  live  degrees 
from  the  perpendicular,  to  enable  the  sand 
to  remain  in  position;  so  that,  to  obtain 
a  correct    phctograph,    the  camera   ought 


necessarily  depend  for  his  effects  on  the 
sand  alone,  fur  accessories,  judiciously 
and  sparingly  used,  often  add  a  Couch  of 
(liquancy  to  the  whole,  as  decoration  with 
sea-weed  or  shells,  green  pebbles  for  cats' 
eyes,  black  pebbles  for  dogs'  eyes,  white 
pebbles  to  represent  buttons  or  jewellery  ; 
even  a  pipe  or  a  cigarette  may  now  and 
thenccime  in  appropriately. 

Being  such  a  novelty,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  slate  that  the  work  of  the  sand- 
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really  to  be  at  the  same  angle.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  way  of  the  sand- 
aiiist  is  beset  with  difficuliie.s;  proliably 
the  reason  why  so  few  have  followed  it 
successfully.  But  the  really  ambitious 
artist  is  attracted  by  difficulties,  and  de- 
lights in  overcoming  them  and  proving 
wha'  he  can  accomplish;  while  those  who 
ait  content  with  easily -obtained  coni]iiests 
wil'  rest  on  their  laurels  and  seek  to  (;o  no 
fiuther.       An   ingenious    artist  will    not 


ipiisitive  spectators,  unless  it  is  carried  on 
on  some  lonely  beach  where  holiday 
trippers  are  unknown,  and  the  arti.st's  crea- 
tions are  witnessed  only  by  the  starfishes 
and  gulls.  The  artist  who  wishes  to  do 
justice  to  his  work  will,  of  course,  avoid 
crowd,s,  as  it  is  imjiossihle  to  work  to  any 
satisfaaion  when  yon  are  surrounded  by 
an  astoni.shed  throng,  all  pushing  to  the 
front  to  obtain  thi  best  view.     Holiday- 
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makers,  boatmen,  fishermen,  ice-cream 
merchants,  photographers,  and  nigger- 
mjnstrels,  nursemaids  with  babies,  bare- 
legged children  with  spades  in  their 
hands,  and  petticoats  or  trousers  tucked 
up  into  indescribable  shapes — all  cwne 
crowding  round  to  see  this  new  entertain- 
ment, more  wonderful  than  pierrot  or 
gramophone,  or  any  of  the  usual  beach 
exhibitions,  and  possessing  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  it  can  be  seen  for  nothing  ;  for 
sand -sculpture  has  not  yet  been  established 
as  a  money-making  profession,  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  often  amusing  to  hear  the  running 
commentary  kept  up  by  the  spectators. 
A  common  remark  is,  "  I  could  never  do 
that ;  could  you  ?  "  But  one  man,  more 
sanguine  than  his  neighbours,  observed, 
"Vou  never  know  what  you  can  do  until 
you  try  !  "  They  do  try,  now  and  then, 
with  a  result  generally  tending  towards 
the  very  early  Egyptian  in  style.  A  little 
boy  (perhaps  he  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  King  Canute's  courtiers)  remarked  with 
much  feeling,  when  he  saw  the  tide  coming 
creeping  up  to  demolish  the  Queen's  head, 
"Isn't  it  a  sJiamel"      But  time  and  tide 


wait  for  no  man,  and  they  have  no  respect 
for  the  most  elaborate  works  of  art  erected 
by  man;  nevertheless,  I  find  that  the  sea 
seldom  gets  a  chance  to  destroy  my  work- 
there  are  too  many  human  vandals  about 
for  that.  It  is  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that 
the  love  of  destruction  for  its  own  sake  is 
far  more  widespread  than  the  love  of 
creation,  and  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  schoolboys  and  babies.  I  have  some- 
times left  a  figure  extended  on  the  beach, 
and  come  down  an  hour  or  two  later  to  find 
the  print  of  a  man's  foot  across  the  face. 

I  have  sought,  in  putting  together  these 
few  observations,  to  make  the  art  of  sand- 
sculpture  as  clear  as  possible,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  my  readers  may  be  thereby 
tempted  to  find  out  its  delights  for  them- 
selves. To  judge  by  the  elaborate  archi- 
tectural constructions  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  at  seaside  places,  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  latent  talent  about,  which 
kindergarten  teaching,  boxes  of  plasticine, 
and  various  competitions  have  already  done 
something  to  foster,  and  I  hope  that  what 
I  have  said  may  lead  some  of  these  un- 
known geniuses  to  attempt  vet  bolder 
flights. 


THE    MODERN    SPHVNX, 
Modelled  in  high  relief  on  on  artificial  mound  of  wet  sand. 


A  SON  OF  PROVENCE 

By   DAVID   H.    WILSON,   MA*,    LL.M. 


THE  CABANON. 

JEAN,  nicknamed  Rodeur,  or  the 
Wanderer,  was  a  fine,  good-looking 
young  fellow,  and  a  good  worker,  too, 
when  it  pleased  him.  He  had  a  piece  of 
land  under  the  hill  with  olive  trees,  vines, 
and  a  Cabanon.  It  was,  however,  so  small 
that  it  made  no  great  tax  on  his  industry 
though  it  almost  supplied  his  wants,  for 
they  were  few.  When  his  olives  were  ripe 
he  carried  them  to  the  mill,  and  got  money 
fvi  his  oil ;  his  grapes  he  sold  on  the  spot, 
for  he  grew  not  enough  to  make  his  own 
wine;  at  the  vendanges  he  worked  near 
or  far  as  the  fancy  took  him ;  when  the 
wine  was  fermenting  he  earned  good 
money  by  taking  the  old  casks,  pressed  for 
service,  down  to  the  sea,  and  washing  them 
out  with  the  salt  water.  His  cabanon,  a 
mere  one- roomed  cottage,  contained  all  his 
valuables,  amongst  them  a  variety  of  small 
shells,  pieces  of  coral  and  amber  skilfully 
carved  ajid  engraved,  and  a  few  tools. 

Jean  was  sweet  in  the  eyes  of  the 
maidens  of  the  country  side,  for  his  happy 
face  and  temper;  and  his  bold  and  care- 
less, yet  withal  tender  nature,  had  some 
of  the  colour  of  the  dashing  cavalier 
without  a  suggestion  of  selfishness.  But 
he  was  a  rodeur — ^that  was  the  misfortune. 
Look  at  him  at  the  fair,  where  all  the 
beauty  of  the  country  was  in  evidence — 
his  eye  wandered  from  one  to  another,  but 
rested  nowhere. 

One  day  he  exchanged  with  a  pedlar 
some  pieces  of  coral  for  a  book — a  much 
used  copy  of  the  beautiful  story  of  Mir^io 
—of  the  love  of  Vincen  and  Mir6io  which 
opened  unto  them  a  new  world. 

Jean  was  not  a  reader,  but  this  story  of 
Provence  in  his  own  tongue  appealed  to 
him,  for  it  was  about  the  people  of  his  own 
class — the  peasants.  It  drew  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  country  full  of  air  and  sun- 
shine, and  fragrance  of  its  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  Jean  read  on  from  page  1o 
page  until  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  book, 


and  then  began  to  feel  vaguely  that  the 
world  was  something  more  than  Nature — 
that  there  was  a  region  in  some  mysterious 
way  near  him,  that  he  had  never  explored. 
He  read  and  re-read  the  book,  and  a  new 
light  kindled  in  his  eye. 

II.— VIRGINIE. 

Jean  had  wandered  far  and  wide,  and 
was  returning  to  his  "  own  country  "  (as 
the  Provencals  love  to  call  their  native 
communes).  He  had  climbed  a  high  hill, 
covered  with  pines  and  cork  trees,  and 
sweet-smelling  herbs,  and  commanding  a 
wide  view  of  land  and  sea,  and  was  resting 
himself  at  the  very  top  of  it  by  a  large 
white  cross  whicTi  was  planted  in  the  rock. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lay  the  village  of 
La  Crau.  His  mind  was  full  of  the  book 
he  had  been  reading,  and  he  remembered 
that  the  scene  of  its  story  was  in  the  Crau 
— not  this  village,  it  was  true,  but  the 
desolate  country  of  the  same  name  near 
the  Rhone.  On  the  heights  and  shoulders 
of  this  green  hill  (a  part  of  a  range  of 
"  mountains,"  as  the  natives  call  them) 
were  hugh  granite  rocks. 

Jean  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  and 
some  goats  scampered  up  the  rocks  to  the 
cross,  peeped  over  their  precipitous  sides, 
and  scampered  off  again.  He  shifted  his 
position  to  catch  the  breeze  from  the  sea. 
Presently,  on  a  shoulder  of  the  hill,  he 
saw  the  goats  again.  They  bounded  from 
spur  to  spur  of  a  great  mass  of  rock,  and 
slowly  disappeared  down  its  further  side. 
Following  the  goats  was  a  girl  who  seemed 
bent  upon  emulating  their  agility.  With 
head  erect,  her  tall  form  perfectly  poised, 
she  stepped  fearlessly  from  one  ledge  lo 
another  until  she  reached  the  highest  point. 
Her  back  was  turned  to  Jean,  as  she 
looked  down  the  cliff  and  called  her  goats. 
Between  the  {)lace  where  she  stood  and 
that  where  Jean  sat,  was  a  narrow  ravine, 
densely  wooded.  From  Jean's  position 
he  looked  over  the  tops  of  its  trees. 
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stood  en  Ihe 
ridge  where  he 
had  last  seen  the 
(jiri,  who  ..o«- 
was  crciudiiin; 
on  a  narrow 
ledge  miiny  feel 
below  hira,  and 
clutching  a    leii 


der  I 


ihat 


had  t:ikcn  root 
in  a  clcfi  of  the 
rocks.  'J'here 

was  no  room  on 
the     ledge      for 


he 


"  Hold 
ried; 


"1 


He  pulled  his  book  from  his  pocket,  and 
Itad  scarce  opened  it,  when  he  heard  a 
scream.  He  looked  up— the  gitl  had 
disappeared.  He  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened at  once.       In  a   few  moments  he 


will  help  vou." 

Then'  he 
lowered  himself 
into  the  ravine, 
and  forced  his 
way  through  me 
thick  brushwood, 
and  skirting  the 
shovlder  of  the 
hill  at  the  base 
of  the  rocks. 
found  himself 
some  ten  or 
more  feet  betow 
the  girl,  who 
was  awaiting  her 
deliverance. 

"Can     you 
stand      up?" 
shnuied       Jean. 
"  Good ;  now  drop 
down    and    I    will 
catch       you —  fear 
nothing." 
The    girl    threw    her- 
self off  the  ledge.     At 
die        critical       moment 
Jean's    ftxM   slipped,    and 
he  fell  with  the  girl  on  him, 
and  they  rolled  over  together, 
locked      in       each      other's 
arms. 
"Are   you   hurt?"   asked   Jean,    as   he 
rnised  her  to  her  feet. 

"  Not  a(  all,"  she  replied,  laughing. 

'  That  S       a      rmrui      irtK  *'       o;#1       T* 

laughing  too. 
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"  I  knew  I  was  safe  when  you  first 
spoke." 

"  Why  was  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

They  scrambled  down  through  the 
brushwood,  which  Jean's  strong  arms 
opened  out  to  make  a  passage  for  the  girl. 
Her  long  black  hair,  which  had  become 
loose,  and  fell  over  her  back  and  about  her 
face,  was  caught  by  the  branches  now 
and  again,  and  Jean  assisted  in  freeing  t. 
In  a  depression  some  way  down  the  hill- 
side (a  cool  spot  always  in  shade)  was  some 
sweet  herbage,  and  there  the  goats  were 
disporting  themselves,  awaiting  their  mis- 
tress. The  girl  sat  down  on  the  ground 
and  plaited  her  hair. 

"  I've  lost  all  my  pot-herbs,"  she  said, 
"  I  had  to  loose  them,  or  I  should  havs 
fallen." 

"  That  is  a  small  matter,"  returned  her 
companion;  "I  will  gather  you  some 
more." 

"  Only  those,  mind  you,  that  are  of  good 
omen,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"  Never  fear,  I  know  the  good  from  the 
bad." 

He  soon  returned  with  his  hands  full  jf 
pot-herbs.  The  girl,  meanwhile,  had 
arranged  her  hair,  and  had  tied  round  her 
head  a  red  kerchief,  and  was  on  her  feet 
collecting  her  goats. 

"  There  is  a  path  down  here,"  she  said, 
'*  which  leads  to  the  road." 

"Do  you  live  in  the  village?"  asked 
Jean. 

"  No,  in  the  plain.     And  you  ?  " 

"  My  country  is  a  long  way  off,  by 
Pignans.  I  have  a  piece  of  land — not 
much — and  a  cabanon." 

"  We  have  a  farm  ;  but  mother's  old,  and 
we  shall  go  some  day  to  live  at  the  Bastide 
with  my  cousin  who  is  rich." 

"  What  are  you  called  ?  "  asked  Jean. 
Virginie,"     replied     his     companion ; 
"  and  you  ?  " 

"Jean  Rodeur." 

"  Rodeur  ?  Then  you  are  a  gipsy  !  " 
laughed  the  girl ;  and  Jean  laughed  too. 

"  We  have  nicknames  in  my  country, ' 
he  said. 

"  It  is  the  same  with  us,"  returned 
Virginie.  "  See,  there  is  our  house — ^be- 
tween the  two  cypress  trees,  one  tall  and 
one  short. 
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"  I  see ;  there  is  a  man  in  a  cart." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  my  cousin  Simon  from  the 
Bastide." 

"  May  I  come  and  see  you  some  day  ?  " 
asked  Jean. 

**  I  suppose  so ;  indeed  mother  would 
wish  to  thank  you,  sir.  Are  you  going  :o 
the  Fete  Patronale?" 

"  I  don't  know.     Will  you  be  there?  " 

"  I  hope  so.  Simon  will  take  me 
perhaps.     There  will  be  dancing." 

"Would  you  dance  with  me?"  asked 
the  young  man. 

"  Yes.     Whv  not  ?  " 

And  so  they  passed  down  the  hillside, 
lingering  a  little  here  and  there,  getting 
nearer  to  the  point  where  their  ways  parted, 
and  vet  nearer  to  each  other  bv  their 
frank  talk  and  laughter. 

"  I  will  leave  you  now,"  said  Virginia 
when  they  reached  the  road.  "  Which  is 
vour  wav  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  back  to  the  cross,"  replied 
her  companion,  "  for  I  have  left  my  book 
there." 

"It  must  be  a  pretty  book  that  makes 
vou  so  careful  of  it." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  book." 

"  Is  it  a  romance  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  It  seems  a  true  .story. 
You  shall  have  it  to  read,  if  you  will." 

They  shook  hands  and  went  their  ways. 
Jean  found  his  book  on  the  rocks  where  ne 
had  been  sitting.  He  tried  to  read,  but 
could  not  keep  his  mind  on  the  story.  He 
stood  up  and  looked  out  upon  the  plain — 
upon  a  little  white  house  with  a  tall  cypress 
tree  and  a  short  one  standing  before  u 
like  sentinels.  The  outlines  of  the  home- 
stead grew  fainter  as  the  thin  film  of 
smoke  from  the  fires  of  the  weed  burners 
crept  over  them  like  a  breath.  The  las: 
rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  the  great  white 
cross,  changing  it  into  a  cross  of  gold  ;  and 
as  he  stood  looking  upon  it,  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day  began  to  waken  in  his  breast. 


III.— THE    CHAUMIERE. 

In  an  arbor  of  bamboo  canes  covered 
with  greenery,  before  the  little  farm-hous5 
of  veuve  Auber,  the  widow,  her  daughter 
Virginie  and  nephew  Simon  were  eating 
their  supper. 
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The  short  twilight  was  nearly  spent, 
and  Virginie  went  into  the  house  for  a 
lamp. 

"  My  aunt,"  said  Simon  in  a  low  vjice, 
"  what  has  come  over  Virginie  these  las: 
weeks?  I  had  hoped  I  had  won  her,  but 
of  late  she  has  treated  me  lightly,  and  I 
am  almost  fearing " 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  lad,"  replied  the  widow, 
"  Virginie  is  young,  a  mere  child  for  all 
her  eighteen  years ;  it  is  her  joyous  nature. 
She  loves  thee;   be  satisfied." 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  "  asked  Simon, 
anxiously.  "  It  is  lonely  at  the  Bastide. 
Do  you  think  she  will  let  you  fix  the 
wedding  day  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  lonely  for  me  when  she 
goes." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Simon,  taking  the  old 
woman^s  hand  tenderly,  "  for  there  will  be 
room  for  you  at  the  Bastide  too." 

As  Virginie  rejoined  them  with  a  lamp, 
a  young  man  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
and  at  his  heels  a  dog,  appeared  at  the 
entrance  of  the  arbor.  He  took  his  hat 
off  and  saluted  the  company.  Virginie 
recognised  him  as  her  deliverer. 

"This  is  Monsieur  Jean  Rodeur  who 
saved  my  life,"  she  said. 

"  This  is  he  who  saved  Virginie's  life  ?  " 
exclaimed  Simon,  rising. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Jean,  laughing,  "  not  her 
life;  she  might  have  fallen  off  the  rocks 
and  hurt  herself,  but  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  wav,  and  she  fell  on  me — that's  all." 

"  You  make  little,  young  man,"  said  the 
widow,  "  of  what  I  am  sure  was  a  great 
service,  and  it  betokens  your  modesty.  Be 
seated  with  us ;  we  have  finished  our  meal 
you  see,  but  we  have  always  a  good  dish 
and  a  better  welcome  for  a  friend." 

"  Nay,  good  mother,"  returned  Jean,  "  I 
have  already  supped,  and  although  I  have 
come  too  late  for  you  to  profit  now  by  my 
sport,  if  you  will  accept  these  birds " 

"  They  are  magnificent,"  exclaimed 
Virginie. 

"  Yes,  truly,  they  will  make  a  good 
dish,"  said  the  widow. 

"  Monsieur  Jean,"  said  Simon,  "  I  am 
touched  by  your  goodness  to  my  cousin 
Virginie.  We  two  must  be  good  friends — 
here  is  my  hand  on  it." 

"The  mare  is  restive,  Simon,"  said  the 
widow. 


"  Yes,  I  will  put  her  into  the  cart  now," 
Simon  returned. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  hand,"  said  Jean,  "  I 
understand  horses." 

When  they  were  alone,  the  widow  said 
tc  her  daughter, 

"  He  is  a  good-looking  fellow,  as  far  as 
I  can  see  by  this  light,  but  looks,  my  child, 
are  not  everything  and  are  often  decep- 
tive. Rodeur  thou  sayest  is  a  nickname, 
but  I  would  rather  it  were  his  real  name, 
for  then  it  would  mean  nought ;  but  as  it 
is,  I  fear  he  is  a  wanderer  without  a  pur- 
pose, or  a  home.  However,  he  saved  thy 
life,  and  that  is  everything  to  me — and  to 
thy  cousin.  Thou  sawest  how  touched 
Simon  was  when  he  heard  of  thy  danger, 
and  how  grateful  to  the  young  man  who 
averted  it." 

**  Simon  is  kind,"  said  Virginie. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  Wilt  thou  not  fix  the  day 
that  will  make  him  happy,  and  me,  too? 
He  is  going  to  give  me  a  home  at  the 
Bastide." 

"  There  is  no  hurry  for  that,"  Virginie 
returned,  impatiently.  "Will  my  cousin 
take  me  to  the  Fete  Patronale,  do  you 
think,  dear  mother  ?  " 

"Thou  must  ask  him  that  thyself." 

The  men  returned. 

"Wilt  thou  take  me  to  the  Fete, 
Simon  ?  "  asked  Virginie. 

"  I  shall  be  too  busy  on  that  day,  my 
pretty  cousin,"  he  replied. 

"  But  it  will  be  on  Thursday,  which  is 
everywhere  a  holiday." 

"  True,  but  the  vendanges  is  close  at 
hand,  and  I  shall  be  wanted  at  the  Bas- 
tide." 

"  I  will  take  you,"  said  Jean,  simply. 

"  Well  said,"  cried  Simon,  "  Virginie 
will  be  safe  in  your  hands,  my  friend. 
I  will  send  the  waggon  as  I  pro- 
mised." 

Virginie  went  into  the  house,  and  Simon 
get  into  his  cart ;  Jean  led  the  mare  to  the 
road,  and  returned  to  the  arbor  for  his 
gun. 

"  What  is  your  profession,  young  man  ?" 
inquired  the  widow. 

"  I  have  some  land — it  is  too  small  to 
occupy  me  always;  I  go  about  the 
countrv." 

"It  may  be  pleasant  to  rove  here  and 
there,  but  someday  you  may  wish  to  take 
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a  wife — what  then?  I  am  speaking  to 
you  as  an  old  woman  who  has  seen  harm 
come  of  wandering." 

"  You  are  right,  good  mother,"  returned 
Jean,  "  I  have  thought  over  it  much  lately. 
I  will  get  a  situation ;  I  can  turn  my  hand 
to  many  things." 

He  lingered  a  while,  repeating  the  same 
assurance  in  different  ways,  but  Virginie 
did  not  return,  so  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
old  woman. 

He  had  left  the  cottage  some  distance 
behind  him  when  he  became  aware  that 
his  dog  was  playing  with  a  puppy.  Then 
he  heard  someone  running  towards  him ; 
it  was  Virginie. 

"  I  thought  he  had  followed  your  dog," 
she  said,  picking  up  the  puppy. 

"I  am  glad  you  came,"  Jean  returned. 

"  Are  you  ?     Why  ?  " 

"  Here  is  the  book  I  promised  you." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  not  understand  the 
story,"  said  Virginie. 

"  I  didn't  at  first,"  returned  her  com- 
panion, "  but  I  thought  over  it  a  great  deal, 
and  when  I  found  the  book  that  evening 
after  I  left  you,  and  stood  up  there  by 
the  big  cross,  and  thought  of  all  that  had 
happened — somehow  the  meaning  of  the 
story  came  to  me,  and  it's  been  in  my  head 
ever  since." 

"Then  if  I  don't  understand  it,  you 
must  explain  it  to  me,"  said  Virginie. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  the  Fete, 
you  know,"  said  Jean. 

"  No — there  will  be  many  of  us — we 
shall  go  in  the  waggon  from  the  Bastide. 
T  will  see  you  at  the  dancing  place." 

"  As  vou  wish.  Your  cousin  is  a  good 
fellow."' 

"Oh,  yes.     Good-night,  Jean." 

"Good-night,  Virginie." 

"My  child,"  said  the  widow,  when 
Virginie  returned  to  her,  "  let  me  tell 
Simon  that  thou  art  ready  to  go  to  the 
Bastide  as  his  wife." 

Virginie  was  silent. 

"Thou  lovest  him,  my  little  one?" 
asked  the  old  woman,  anxiously. 

"  Dear  mother,  have  we  not  been 
brought  up  together?" 

"  Yes,  and  he  is  a  good  man,  and  rich, 
tea" 

*'  I  know  it" 

"If  thou  didst  cast  him  off,  it  would 


break  his  heart,"  said  the  old  woman, 
sadly. 

"  Cast  off  Simon — break  his  heart !  You 
frighten  me,  mother.  I  am  tired,  let  me  go 
to  bed." 

When  Jean  got  back  to  his  cabanon,  he 
opened  his  box  of  valuables,  and  picked 
out  the  best  of  the  small  shells  he  had  en- 
graved, and  a  piece  of  amber  which  he  had 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  He 
sharpened  his  poor  tools,  and  set  to  work 
on  his  treasures  with  a  fresh  zest.  He 
was  tired,  for  he  had  been  walking  all 
night;  and  little  by  little  his  hand  grew 
heavy  and  his  eyes  dim,  and  his  spirit 
stole  away  to  the  Chaumiere. 


IV.— THE  CHAPLET. 

Virginie  went  to  the  Fete  Patronale, 
and  so  did  Jean,  and  he  showed  her  the 
sights,  and  they  listened  to  the  music  and 
took  part  in  the  games,  and  being  together 
were  happy.  A  painful  incident,  how- 
ever, hastened  the  close  of  the  merry- 
making. Jean  had  asked  Virginie  to 
dance  with  him,  but  for  a  while  she  seemed 
unwilling.  "  Let  us  rather  look  at  the 
others  dancing,"  she  said,  "  it  will  be  more 
fun."  Then  she  remembered  her  promise 
to  him,  and  consented. 

The  young  couple  had  hardly  taken 
their  first  steps,  when  the  music  stopped ; 
those  who  were  seated  rose  to  their  feet ; 
the  men  uncovered  their  heads.  The 
sounds  of  a  muffled  drum  were  heard  ap- 
proaching, and  then  some  musicians 
playing  a  solemn  march,  followed  by  a 
number  of  men,  passed  slowly  before  the 
dancing  place.  It  was  a  funeral  proces- 
sion on  its  way  to  the  cemetery.  When 
the  dismal  strains  of  the  march  were  lost 
in  the  distance,  the  music  of  the  dance 
recommenced ;  but  the  incident  had 
damped  the  spirits  of  the  dancers,  and 
one  by  one  the  musicians  stopped  playing, 
until  the  orchestra  was  reduced  to  a  melan- 
choly solo  on  the  bassoon,  which  had  the 
effect  of  clearing  the  ground  and  precipi- 
tating the  end  of  the  Fete. 

Jean  had  obtained  work  at  the  oil  milU 
with  prospects  of  promotion.  •  When  he 
felt  secure  in  his  new  position,  he  made  up 
his  mind    to    go   to   the    Chaumiere  on 
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importart  business.  He  had  never  sjxjken 
ti)  Virginie  of  love.  He  was  sure  of  her 
love  because  he  loved  her.  It  seemed  to 
his  simple  mind  that  his  love  implied  hers. 
But  he  had  to  place  himself  in  funds  w 
set  up  a  home  for  her  and  her  mother ;  so 
he  returned  once  more  to  his  country  and 
sold  his  property — not  without  a  pang. 
Still,  it  was  all  for  Virginie's  happiness, 
and  that  comforted  him.  He  went  into 
his  cabanon,  and  opened  his  box  of 
valuables,  and  took  from  it  the  little  shells 
and  curios,  and  the  amber  cross,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  so  much  time  and  care, 
and  strung  them  together  on  a  piece  of 
silver  wire,  making  a  chaplet.  Then  he 
placed  it  in  paper,  and  tied  some  string 
round  the  parcel.  He  valued  this  little 
chaplet  more  than  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
for  he  had  consecrated  it  to  a  high  Dur- 
pose.  He  was  going  to  part  with  all  this 
treasure  at  one  stroke,  but  his  heart  beat 
with  gladness  when  he  thought  of  the  joy 
this  present  would  bring  to  another  heart. 
He  opened  the  parcel  and  had  a  hist  look 
at  this  beautiful  present,  and  gave  it  an 
extra  polishing,  and  then  packed  it  up 
again,  and  wrote  on  the  little  packet, 
"  a  Virginie."  With  this  parcel  in  his 
hand  he  started  out  for  the  Chaumiere. 

He  felt  supremely  happy,  for  would  lot 
Virginie  be  his  wife  very  so(^n?  Her 
mother,  who  had,  of  course,  a  right  to 
inquire  into  his  financial  circumstances, 
could  take  no  exception  to  him  as  a  son 
in-law  on  that  score,  for  had  he  not  ban^: 
notes  in  his  pocket?  If  she  had  an/ 
doubts  about  it,  there  was  Simon,  who  was 
a  man  of  business,  and  a  good  fellow  too, 
hd  knew  what  bank  notes  were,  and  would 
soon  put  her  mind  at  ease.  He  found  the 
widow  alone. 

"  Good  evening,  mother,'*  said  J^an, 
cheerfully. 

"  Jean  Rodeur  !  "  ex(*i aimed  the  old 
woman. 

"Nay,  mother,  Rodeur  no  more.  Ha; 
not  Virginie  told  you  ?  " 

"  No,  lad,  she  has  not  spoken  of  you  fur 
manv  a  dav." 

"Is  it  possible  !  I  saw  her,  you  know, 
at  the  Fete." 

"  To  be  sure,  and  you  sent  me  rov{\t 
gingerbread.  You  are  a  kind  lad  to 
remember  an  old  woman." 


"  You  have  not  heard,  then,  that  I  am 
in  a  good  place?  " 

The  widow  shook  her  head. 

"  I  asked  Virginie  to  tell  you,"  said  Jean, 
"  for  I  knew  it  would  make  you  glad." 

"  And  I  am  glad  for  your  sake.  But 
Virginie's  head  is  full  of  other  things  now. 
Ah  !  my  lad,  she  is  a  dear  child,  and  has 
made  my  heart  happy.  She  may  have 
spoken  to  you  about  it,  or  perhaps  you  ma  / 
have  seen  Simon  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  Simon  since  I  v/as 
here,"  replied  Jean.  "  What  may  Virginie 
have  spoken  to  m.e  of  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  Why,  lad,  of  her  marriage  to  be  sure," 
returned  the  widow\ 

"  Marriage — no,  we  have  not  sp')ken  of 
it — but  we  understand  one  another,"  r.a»ti 
Jean  w^ith  a  smile. 

The  widow  looked  at  Jean,  and  saw  an. 
expression  in  his  happy  eyes  that  made  her 
uneasv. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Virginie  ?  She  is  with  Simon.  t 
expect  them  back  to  supper  very  soon." 

"  G(X)d,"  he  said;  "we  shall  be  quite  a 
family  party. 

The  poor  old  woman  moved  about 
nervouslv. 

"  Listen,  mother,"  said  Jean,  "  I  have 
sold  my  land.  See,  here  are  the  bank 
notes.  I  have  a  good  place  and  earn 
already  six  francs  a  day.  We  shall  set 
up  a  nice  home,  and  you  shall  come  and 
live  with  us,"  he  cried  joyfully. 

"  Us  ?  Us  ?  "  gasped  the  widow. 

"  Yes,  mother,  us — Virginie  and  me  as 
soon  as  we  are  married,"  he  returned. 

"Mon  Dieu!  Mon  Dieu ! "  cried  the 
poor  woman ;  "  poor  lad,  poor  lad  !  " 

"  Are  you  ill,  mother?  Here  is  a  bottle 
of  Cassis  I  brought  for  you ;  fancy  my 
forgetting  it !  Here  it  is ;  you  must  have 
a  little  glass ;  it  is  good,  believe  me." 

"  Jean  !  Jean  !  "  cried  the  widow,  "  You 
are  a  kind  lad,  but  you  have  deceived  your- 
self. Mon  Dieu!  how  shall  I  tell  him? 
My  Virginie  does  not  love  you." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Jean  Rofleur,  I  must  tell  you — you 
must  hear  it.  It  is  not  you  she  loves,  but 
Simon,  her  cousin." 

"  Not  me  ?     Simon,  her  cousin  ?  " 

"  They  are  betrothed,  and  in  a  few  days 
will  be  man  and  wife," 
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Poor  Jean  !  His  eyes  stared  at  the  old 
woman,  but  he  saw  her  not ;  she  tried  to 
comfort  him,  but  he  did  not  hear  her;  he 
opened  his  mouth,  but  could  not  speak. 
His  hat  and  a  little  parcel  had  fallen  from 
his  hands,  but  he  heeded  them  not.  The 
poor  widow  grew  alarmed,  and  went  out, 
and  looked  up  and  down  the  road;  she 
feared  that  the  cousins  would  return  and 
find  him  there.  She  looked  into  the  room. 
Jean  had  fallen  into  a  chair,  and  his  face 
was  buried  in  his  hands.  She  placed  his 
hat  on  his  head,  and  put  his  parcel  in  his 
pocket,  and  led  him  out  into  the  air.  Then 
she  returned  to  the  room  f(3r  a  lamp,  which 
she  placed  upon  the  table  in  the  arbor. 

Jean  approached  her,  and  took  her  hand 
and  raised  it  to  his  lips,  but  said  nothing. 
She  felt  that  the  danger  had  passed. 

"  Sit  thee  down,  my  lad,''  she  said,  "  and 
I  will  get  thee  some  wine."  She  hurried 
into  the  house  for  the  wine.  There  were 
footsteps  outside ;  had  Simon  and  Virginie 
returned  ?  No ;  the  steps  she  had  heard 
were  Jean's.     He  was  gone. 

When  the  widow  was  alone  with 
Virginie,  her  strained  nerves  gave  way,  she 
could  no  longer  conceal  her  distress,  and 
she  told  her  daughter  all  that  had 
happened,  and  the  tears  of  the  old  and  the 
young  mingled. 

Virginie,  who  had  not  slept,  heard,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  a  footstep  in  the 
arbor.  It  was  an  unusual  experience,  and 
she  was  nervous.  The  dog  had  not  barked, 
the  step  was  therefore  not  that  of  a 
stranger.  She  opened  her  window  quietly 
and  looked  out ;  the  form  of  a  man,  too 
indistinct  to  be  recognisable,  was  dis- 
appearing in  the  darkness.  She  crept 
downstairs  and  opened  the  d(ior;  a  small 
parcel  was  lying  on  the  threshold.  It  l)ore 
the  inscription  "  a  Virginie." 

v.— THE   BASTIDE. 

For  two  years  Jean  Rodeur  was  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  in  his  own  country,  nor 
at  the  oil  mill.  For  two  years  Simon 
pressed  his  suit,  and  Virginie  pleaded  for 
more  time. 

When  the  widow's  health  failed,  Simon 
persuaded  her  to  sell  her  farm,  and  make 
her  home  at  the  Bastide. 

It  was  a  summer  evening,  and  Simon 


was  driving  home  in  his  cart.  He  had 
lighted  his  lantern  at  dusk,  for  the  road 
was  bad,  and  there  were  piles  of  stones 
lying  here  and  there,  ready  for  its  repair. 
He  did  not  notice  a  man  whom  he  overtook 
walking  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  But 
his  mare  saw  the  man,  and.  Suspicious  of 
him,  dashed  on  to  one  of  the  stone  heaps. 
The  cart  thus  tilted,  was  on  the  point  of 
capsizing  when,  as  quirk  as  thought,  the 
man  in  the  road  placed  his  shoulder 
against  it,  and  with  his  strong  arms  broke 
Simon's  fall. 

"  Par  exemple,"  cried  Simon ;  "  you 
saved  my  neck  that  time,  my  friend." 

The  man  looked  at  Simon,  on  whose 
face  fell  the  lantern's  ravs. 

"  I  seem  to  know  your  face,"  he  said, 
"  and  your  voice  too." 

"  You  shall  know  tliem  better,  mon 
brave,  if  you  w^ill  let  me  have  my  way. 
Where  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  stranger  here,"  said  the  man ; 
I  am  looking  for  a  cottager  who  will  give 
me  a  supper,  in  exchange  for  service,  of 
course." 

"  Good,"  said  Simon  ;  "  get  into  my  cart, 
and  come  and  sup  with  us  at  the  Bastide 
— but  our  hospitality  can  never  measure 
your  service,  for  you  have  saved  three  lives 
to-night.  If  I  had  broken  my  neck,  it 
would  have  killed  my  dear  girl,  and  her 
mother  as  well." 

"  Bastide  !  "  said  his  companion.  "  That 
is  a  name  I  seem  to  have  heard  before." 

"It  is  common  enough.  What  are  you 
called?" 

*•  The  monks  upon  the  mountains  gave 
mt  the  name  of  Pierre." 

"But  your  own  name?"  asked  Simon. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  man,  smiling  sadly, 
"  that  is  a  mystery." 

Simon  looked  at  his  companion  puzzled 
to  know  his  meaning.  He  was  a  big  man, 
with  a  long,  greyish  beard,  and  wistful 
anxious  eyes. 

"Would  you  like  to  know  my  story?" 
said  Pierre. 

*  As  you  will,  my  friend,"  Simon  re- 
turned. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know.  The  good 
mcnks  of  St.  Pierre  found  me  one  morn- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  some  great  rocks  on 
the  mountain  side.  I  was  insensible.  They 
carried  me  to  the  Monastery,  and  took  care 
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of  me,  and  thanks  to  them  and  the  bon 
Dieu,  I  am  alive  today.  But  I  have  lost 
my  memory — can't  remember  my  name, 
my  country,  anything  hardly.  Strange, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Par  exemple  !  "  exclaimed  Simon, 
"but  you*have  not  taken  the  vows?" 

"  Not  yet ;  I  wanted  to  see  the  world 
first.  I  was  very  happy  with  the  good 
monks,  and  yet  I  longed  to  wander  about 
the  world  outside  of  our  walls,  which  I 
had  forgotten,  and  which,  for  all  I  know, 
may  be  an  unhappy  world." 

"  But  do  you  regret  leaving  the  Monas- 
tery ?  " 

**  My  mind  seems  so  full  of  strange 
things  that  there  is  no  room  in  it  for  regret 
or  happiness.  But  I  have  promised  to  go 
back  and  take  the  vows,  when  I  am  tired 
of  it  all." 

'*  My  poor  friend,  your  story  is  wonder- 
ful, but  I  would  not  have  you  tell  it  at 
the  Bastide.  It  would  sadden  the  good 
mother,  and  my  Virginie,  too;  and  we 
want  to  be  merry  this  night,  not  sad,  for 
to-morrow  Virginie  will  be  my  wife." 

"  Virginie  !     Virginie  !  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  her  name.  I'm  called 
Simon." 

"  Simon  1  Virginie  1  "  the  man  repeated 
to  himself  again  and  again. 

"  That  is  the  Bastide  where  the  lights 
are,"  said  Simon,  pointing  with  his  whip. 

The  moon  was  now  up. 

"  That  is  a  fine  mountain,  over  there," 
said  Pierre ;  "  I  often  dream  of  one  like 


it. 
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"  There  is  a  large  cross  up  there,"  said 
Simon. 

"  A  cross  ?  How  strange — I  sometimes 
dream  of  a  cross,  and  curious  shells." 

Then  after  a  pause,  Pierre  asked, 
"  Does  Virginie  love  you  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  she  does,  my  friend.  It 
\\ould  break  her  heart  and  mine,  if  aught 
parted  us  now." 

'*  We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bon  Dieu," 
returned  Pierre. 

"  But  here  we  are  at  the  Bastide.  Will 
you  help  me  to  put  the  mare  into  the 
stable,  and  then  we'll  enjoy  our  supper," 
said  Simon. 

In  a  large  low  room  paved  with  tiles, 
with  here  and  there  a  little  matting, 
Virginie  and  her  mother  were  preparing 


the  evening  meal.  Overhead  hung  an  oil 
lamp.  Simon  embraced  the  women,  and 
when  he  introduced  his  new  friend  to  them 
ai  one  who  had  saved  his  life,  they  vied 
with  one  another  to  show  their  guest  a 
welcome. 

"It  will  be  a  happy  day  to-morrow,  my 
fiiend,  in  this  house,"  said  Simon. 

"  Yes,  truly,  sir,"  said  the  widow,  "  the 
happiest  of  my  life;  my  daughter  has 
chosen  well.     Hast  thou  not,  my  child  ?  " 

In  reply,  Virginie  took  Simon's  hand 
and  smiled  upon  him. 

After  supper  Simon  went  out  to  attend 
to  his  mare,  and  Virginie  whispered 
something  to  her  mother  and  left  the  room. 

"  You  have  eaten  poorly,  sir,"  said  the 
widow  to  Pierre,  "  are  you  ill  ?  ** 

"  No,  I  am  not  ill,"  he  replied. 

"  I  see  by  that  scar  on  your  forehead, 
that  you,  too,  have  been  in  danger,"  said 
the  widow,  "but  for  you,  our  Simon  might 
have  got  just  such  another  wound." 

"  Yes,  I  fell  from  a  rock  up  in  the 
mountains." 

"  Mon  Dieu  i  You  might  have  been 
killed.  My  daughter  was  nearly  killed  in 
the  same  way  once.  It  is  a  long  time 
ago;  she  was  following  heR  goats,  and 
they  led  her  to  a  dangerous  place — that 
too  was  in  the  mountains — by  La  Crau — 
but  she  was  saved — by  a  stranger " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  the  man's 
body  was  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  his  lips 
quivered  as  though  he  were  becoming 
possessed  by  a  strange  spirit ;  and  she  was 
frightened.  After  a  few  moments  he 
seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  compose  him- 
self. 

"  Strange,  strange,"  he  said ;  "  you  tell 
me  something  that  confuses  me,  and  gives 
me  a  pain  in  the  head — perhaps  it  was  a 
dream." 

The  old  woman's  eyes,  dim  with  age, 
began  to  grow  bright  and  piercing  as  she 
l(K)ked  at  the  man  before  her,  and  watched 
his  painful  efforts  to  revive  his  memory. 

Simon  returned  from  the  stable.  His 
entrance  seemed  a  relief  to  Pierre,  who 
rose  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Where  is  Virginie  ?  "  asked  Simon. 

"She  will  be  back  in  a  minute,"  re- 
turned the  widow,  "she  has  a  surprise  for 
you." 

"You  must  not  go.  Monsieur  Pierre-^ 


'Look,  iitmiour  Pitrrt,  ktrt  U  my  Virghut  as  she  will  bt  dressed  to-morrew." 
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for  we  have  not  half  thanked  you  for  your 
kindness — besides,  you  must  wait  to  see 
the  surprise  Virginic  has  prepared." 

The  guest  stood  by  the  open  window, 
and  looked  out  into  the  night. 

"  The  poor  man  is  ill,  Simon,"  whis- 
pered the  old  woman,  "  do  not  detain  him." 

"  Rather  let  us  nurse  him,  if  it  be  so," 
said  Simon. 

"  No,  Simon,  no,  let  him  go;  he  will  be 
better  in  his  own  country." 

"  Alas  !  he  has  no  country,  poor  fellow  ; 
his  mind  is  afflicted.  But  not  a  word  be- 
fore Virginie;  she  must  not  be  saddened 
this  night." 

The  door  opened,  and  Virginie  came 
into  the  room.  Her  expression  was 
thoughtful  beyond  her  twenty  years.  In 
her  beautiful  eves  was  a  calm  and  tender 
liglht;  the  smile  upon  her  lips,  like  the 
waves  of  gold  on  the  rosy  dawn,  spoke  of 
hopes  of  brightness  to  come.  She  was 
dressed  in  white;  her  thick  black  hair 
hung  down  her  back,  and  about  her  face, 
and  round  her  throat  was  a  chaplet  of 
shells,  and  a  cross  of  amber. 

"  Virginie  !  "  cried  Simon  with  delight, 
"  Thou  art  beautiful !  Look,  Monsieur 
Pierre,  here  is  my  Virginie  as  she  will  be 
dressed  to-morrow.  Is  this  not  a  beautiful 
surprise  ?  " 


Virginie  was  standing  under  the  full 
light  of  the  lamp.  The  colour  mounted 
to  her  cheeks,  as  it  used  to  do 
when  she  climbed  on  the  hills  with  her 
goats. 

Pierre  turned  towards  her.  He  tried 
to  approach  her,  but  seemed  unable  to 
control  his  limbs ;  his  features  became  con- 
torted as  though  he  were  in  extreme  pain ; 
he  clasped  his  forehead  with  one  hand, 
with  the  other,  (juivering  with  emotion, 
he  pointed  to  the  chaplet  round  her 
throat. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  He  is  a  little  excited,  that  is  all,"  said 
Simon. 

Then  Pierre  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
control  his  feelings.  He  stepped  slowly 
to  where  Simon  and  Virginie  were  stand- 
ing side  by  side,  his  shoulders  bent,  his 
chin  resting  on  his  breast.  With  trembling 
fingers  he  raised  their  hands  and  joined 
them  together. 

"  God  bless  you  both,"  he  whispered,  and 
left  the  room  without  another  word.  The 
old  mother  followed  him,  and  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  house,  she  caught  hold  of  his 
hand  and  wept  over  it. 

"  Thou  art  a  brave  lad,"  she  cried ; 
"  God  bless  thee,  God  bless  thee— Jean 
Rodeur." 
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RONDEAU 

By  ;•   HERBERT  EASTWOOD 

TELL  me,  sweet,  now  Winter's  nigh, 
If  this  Summer  love  will  die 
When  these  gardens  of  the  rose 
Lie  in  drear  December  snows, 
When  the  swallows  southward  fly  ? 

Autumn's  pageant  passes  by 
Like  a  golden  sunset  sky : 

Will  our  love  outlast  these  glows  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet. 

What  though  zephyrs  cease  to  sigh, 

Will  not  loyal  love  defy 

Winter's  wind  that  bleakly  blows 
When  the  heart  an  Eden  knows  ? 

Kisses  make  the  best  reply  : 
Tell  me,  sweet  I 


'^E,Bw0V/| 


By    HENRY   P.    MASKELL 

laU  itel  hv  I>  KOTiiv  and  Lesmr  Coujni 


MANY  of  our  smaller  English  niers 
]j  re  sent  the  phenomenon  of  an 
underground  course  for  a  short  distanLe 
many  more  have  suffered  the  imputilion 
without  deserving  jt  Master  Isaak  Wal 
ton  stems  to  hn\G  made  this  mistake  with 
itgTrd  to  his  beloied  river  Do\e  the  more 
Strange  in  that  the  spot  he  refers  to  is  not 
far  from  Cottons  house  The  Doie 
nowhere  tunnels  beneath  the  earth 
although  the  d"fts  in  the  rocks  through 
nhioh  It  passes  are  i  metimes  \erj  narrow 


and  overgrown  with  brushwood.     One  can 

only  suppose  that  the  "  Compleat  Angler  " 
was  misled  by  local  gossip  about  two  small 
streams  which  run  into  the  Do^'e 
miles  lower  down.  These  two  actually  dis- 
appear and  flow  in  separate  channels  for 
several  miles,  emerging  from  the  earth 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.     Re- 


peated experiments  (by  dropping  i 
light  articles  in  the  places  where  the 
streams  disappear,  and  observing  where 
thev  emerge)  have  proved  their  identity  in 
each  case 

Aubrey  relates  a  story  of  a  spring 
arising  in  i  grove  of  yew  trecj  at  Crow- 
hurst  which  "on  the  approach  of  some 
remark  ible  alteration  in  Church  and 
&tite  burst  out  suddenly  in  j^reat  volume, 
and  ran  on  an  inexplicable  course  to 
Croydon  not  only  underground  part  of 
the  wi)  but  arriving  at  a  higher  level  than 
where  it  started.  The  key  to  this  story  is 
no(  far  to  seek ;  our  author  has  confused 
the  Manor  of  Warlingham,  at  Crowhurst, 
with  the  village  of  Warlingham,  near 
Croydon,  where  rises  that  notorious  inter- 
mittent spring  the  Bourne  Brook.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  Burton  Bradstock,  in 
Dorsetshire,  the  river 
B  reedy  undoubtedly 
vanishes  into  the  shifty 
soil  before  reaching 
the  beach,  reappearing 
in  cold  springs  some 
distance  out  at  sea,  to 
the  great  discomfort  of 
incautiiius  bathers. 

All  this  prepares  us 
to  receive  with  open 
mind  the  different  con- 
flicting statements  that 
exist  with  regard  to  the 
river  Mole  and  its 
so-called  underground 
course. 
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On  the  one  hand,  Camder  tells  us, 
"The  Mole,  coming  to  White  (i.e.,  Box) 
Hili,  hides  itself,  or  rather,  is  sivallowed 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there;  and  for 
that  reason  the  place  is  called  the  Swal- 
low; but  about  two  miles  below  it  bubbles 
up  and  rises  again,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  tract,  no  less  ihan  the  Spaniards, 
can  boast  of  having  a  bridge  that  feeds 
several  flocks  of  sheep."  Old  Isaak 
Walton  endorses  this  stnte:nent ;  so  does 
Chamberlayne  in  his  "  Present  State  of 
Great  Britain,  1743,"  and  the  other  day  I 


on  and  unite  with  the  more  wealthy  and 
important  Medway.  Holmesdale,  mother 
of  the  Mole,  also  wishes  to  retain  her  child 
un wedded. 

"  Old  Holmesdale  raised  hills  to  keep  the 

straggler  in. 
That  of  her  daughter's  stay  she  need  no 

more   to  doubt. 
(Yet  never  was  there  help,  but  love  could 

find  it  out.) 
Mole  digs  herself  a  path  by  working  dav 

and  night 


was  assured  of  its  undoubted  accurac)- 
by  a  native  of  Mickleham.  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intelligence. 

The  poets  eagerly  smed  on  the  nuii'jn. 
Thus  Pope,  in  "  Windsor  Forest,"  cites : 
"The  sullen  Mole  that  hides  his  diving 
flood,"  a  line  perhap.-i  suggested  by  Mil- 
ton's "  Sullen  Mole  that  runneth  under- 
neath." Drayton,  in  his  "  Poly-Olbion,"  a 
sort  of  rhyming  guide  book,  gives  a  fanci- 
ful story  of  the  wooing  of  the  Thames 
with  the  Mole.  Tame  and  Isis,  the 
parents  of  the  Thames,  disapprove  of  the 
match,  as  they  wish  their  son  to  hasten 


(According   to   her    name,    to  show   her 

n-^ture  right), 
And  underneath  the  earth  for  three  miles 

spare  doth  creep." 


On  the  other  side,  we  have  Defoe 
in  his  "Tour  Through  Great  Brhain 


who, 
"  de- 


the 


;  stor; 


1  fable.        Jai 


Thome,  in  "  Ramhl, 
tains  that  Camden  has  no  better  founda- 
tion than  the   fact   ihat.  al  times  of  great 
drought,  the  water   is  sometimes    lost    in 
places  in  the  porous  bed  of  the  river. 
Moreover,  the  ordnance  map   shows  a 
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i  river  all  the  way  from  Belch- 
MOith  Mill  to  Leatherhead,  and  a  little 
judicious  trespassing  will  auure  us  that 
the  course  is  a  daylight  one  throughout. 
Study  of  ancient  records  shows  that  the 
"Mole"  has  not  derived  its  name  fnm 
the  mining  animal.  It  is  the  Emele  or 
Emley,  British  for  "Mill  River."  In 
Domesdav  survey  twenty  places  are  shown 
wiih  mills  on  them,  amplv  proving  the 
suitability  of  the  name, 

Al    first    sitcht    it    would    seem    as    if 


at  the  present  day.  It  is  quite  possibl*; 
that  in  Camden's  lime  the  whole  river  was 
absorbed  undergrouiKi,  and  that  the  chan- 
nel existing  between  Box  Hill  and  Thorn- 
croft,  near  Leatherhead,  was  only  a  water- 
cfiurse  for  winter  floods.  In  summer,  most 
li'itely,  it  was  merely  a  hollow,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  flowers. 

The  first  of  these  swallows  to  take  toll 
from  the  river  U  close  under  the  side  of 
Hun  Hill,  not  far  from  the  ford  above  Bur- 
ford  Bridge.     It  consists  of  an  oval  pool 
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Cam  Jen  and  the  older  (opi)graphical 
writers  were  altogether  wrong.  Fur  the 
Mols  does  not  disappear  underground, 
and  if,  in  times  of  drought,  a  portion  of 
its  bed  runs  drj,  that  would  only  suggest 
a  porous  bed  and  a  river  de]-endenl  more 
on  casual  rainfall  than  on  continuous 
springs.  A  closer  exploration  tends  lo  (he 
belief  that  possibly  they  were  very  nearly 
right,  and  that  in  ancient  times  the  pheno- 
menon known  as  the  Swallows  of  the  Mole 
was  of  much  more  extensive  character  than 


communicating  with  the  Mole  by  a  narrow 
channel,  and  quite  overgrown  and  hidden 
with  trees.  I  believe  this  is  the  pool 
called  in  the  iSlh  century  the  "  Waypool." 
The  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  it  now 
is  not  very  considerable.  My  own  theory 
is  that  the  whole  river  was  once  absorbed 
into  the  underground  channels  in  the  chalk 
at  this  point,  and  at  some  smaller  swallows 
a  few  yards  further  down,  thus  giving 
O)lour  to  the  idea  that  it  flowed  under  the 
hill.     But  the  hollows  have  gradually  be- 
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come  choked  up  with  the  leaves  and  small 
brushwood  constantly  brought  down  by  the 
liver,  just  as  artificial  drains  gel  stopped, 
leaving  a  larger  amount  of  water  available 
foi  the  daylight  channel. 

At  any  rate,  the  Mole  seems  little 
diminished  in  volume  at  Burford  Bridge, 
and  rare  indeed  is  it  dry  here,  though,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  this  was 
not  an  unfrequent  occurrence.  Three 
hundred  yards  below  the  bridge  is  another 
swallow,  this  time  under  the  left  bank, 
close  to  the  fence  between  two  fields. 
About  the  same  distance  further  down,  but 
on  the  opposite  bank,  comes  the  last  and 
most  important  of  al!  the  swallows.  It  is 
on  private  property,  and  can  only  be 
visited  by  permission  of  the  owner  of 
Fridley  House.  A  peep  at  the  entrance 
can  be  obtained  by  following  the  bank  for 
a  few  yards  up  stream  from  the  foot- 
path by  the  railway  bridge.  The  opening 
from  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge, 
supported  on  old  tree  trunks.  A  channel 
leads  in  succession  to  two  deep  pools  with 
gulley-like  apertures,  into  which  (he  water 
runs  at  times  very  rapidly. 

Some  of  the  channels  leading  to  the 
swallows  are  narrow  and  only  an  inch  or 
two  deep.  By  laying  a  piece  of  brush- 
wood across  one  can  sometimes  stop  the 
f!oiv    of    water,    when    the   pool    within 


empties  (vlth  a  gurgle,  revealing  a  drain 
almost  like  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  gutter. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  shown  by  comparing 
the  results  of  careful  observers,  that  the 
swallows  are  gradually  losing  their  absorb- 
ing capacity,  it  is  a  diminished  river  that 
succeeds  in  passing  Fridley.  Yet  it  is 
sweet  to  follow  the  "  soft  windings  of  the 
gentle  Mole,"  as  Thomson  hath  it,  through 
the  lovely  vale  of  Mickleham,  under  the 
woijded  slopes  of  Chape!  Hill  and  Fet- 
cham  Downs.  Sir  James  ^lackintosh, 
when  in  India,  used  to  allude  to  this  dis- 
trict as  "the  happy  valley."  It  is  a 
typical  piece  of  pretty  English  pastoral 
scenery  interspersed  with  woods  and 
small  farms.  Leaving  the  footpath  from 
Box  Hill  station  on  the  Brighton  railway, 
the  banks  are  bright  with  cowslips  and 
marsh  mallow.  The  woods  come  nearer 
li;  degrees.  Soon  the  trees  arch  overhead 
so  thickly,  and  the  ravine  in  places  is  so 
deep,  that  we  wonder  sometimes  if  we  have 
really  got  into  some  subterranean  cavern. 
Then  again  we  come  to  rich  pasture  land, 
and  the  village  of  Mickleham  tempts  us 
to  visit  its  N'orman  church.  The  outside 
with  its  si^uat  tower  and  broach  spire  is 
v.-crth  a  sketch.  Within  all  is  horribly  re- 
stored, except  a  splendid  old  pulpit 
seemingly  of  seventeenth  century  Belgian 
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worlt.  The  village  is  a  delightful  one,  full 
of  pretty  houses  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
trom  the  imitation  stucco  castle  to  the 
collage  cosily  nestling  on  the  hillside,  with 
bright  red  climbing  roses  on  its  sunny  wall 
aniJ  gardens  teeming  with  old-fashioned 
flowers.  At  the  foot  of  the  village  we 
enter  Norbury  Park,  always  famous  for 
its  timber,  especially  beeches,  cedars,  and 
chestnuts.  At  one  time  the  walnut  trees 
alone,  at  fourpence  a  tree,  produced  a 
lything  of  ;£ioo.  Then  there  is  the 
Druid's  Avenue,  a  group  of  very  ancient 
yews,  mentioned  in  Domesdav  Book.  One 
of  these  of  unknown  age  has  branches 
touching  the  ground  all  round,  covering 
a  circumference  of  230  feet.  Several 
trunks  have  a  girth  of  twenty  feet,  ihree  or 
four  feet  above  the  ground. 

At  the  Mickleham  entrance  to  the  park 
the  river,  by  means  of  dams,  is  made  to 
assume  a  fairly  respectable  appearance; 
but  when  we  recross  it  by  the  handsome 
brick  bridge,  we  find,  in  dry  weather,  a 
sadlv  impoverished  stale  of  things.  I.ong 
stretches  of  the  river  bed  are  frequently 
left  dry,  what  little  water  remains  lying 
aLout  in  stagnant  pools. 

But  a  change  is  at  hand.  At  Bncklet 
Pridge,  about  half  a  mile  further  on,  a 
number  of  springs  suddenly  appear  in  the 
river,  and  speedil  y  renew  its  exhausted 
energies.  At  Thorncroft  Bridge,  dose  to 
the  Lealherhead  Road,  where  a  spring, 
which   never   varies   winter  a 


rises  near  the  Lodge,  the  Mole  has  more 
than  regained  its  full  volume.  When  we 
meet  it  once  more  at  Lealherhead  Bridge 
(following  the  high  road)  it  has  spread  out 
to  such  a  respectable  width  that  it  requires 
a  bridge  of  fourteen  arches  to  cross  it. 
Hard  by.  this  bridge  we  may  note  the 
quaint  little  tavern,  "  The  Running  Horse," 
said  to  be  the  same  as  kept  by  Elinour 
Rummyng,  celebrated  by  the  poet  Skelton 
in  the  rime  of  Henry  VIIL 

One  quesl!.j:i  remains  undecided.  What 
becomes  of  the  water  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  swallows  near  Burford  Bridge? 
Do  the  subterranean  passages  through 
which  it  passes  end  in  the  springs  rein- 
forcing the  Mole  just  above  Leatherhead? 
It  is  impossible  to  sav  definitely.  We  have 
been  informed  that  there  are  hollows  in 
Burford  Park  which  rise  and  fall  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  river,  whether  in 
flood  or  low  water,  indicating  that  the 
w.iter  remains  near  the  surface.  We  can 
also  note  that  there  is  a  fall  of  eight  feet 
in  the  leve]  of  the  river  bed  between 
Burford  Bridge  and  Bocklet,  which  would 
allow  just  sufficient  gravitation.  Finally, 
the  porous  chalk  strata  comes  to  an  end 
about  here,  and  the  Mole  henceforth  runs 
over  sand  and  clay.  On  the  other  side, 
it  may  be  urged  that  in  a  wooded  hilly 
district  such  springs  as  those  at  Bocklet 
and  Thorncroft  can  easily  be  accounted 
for  as  being  part  of  the  natural  water 
supply. 
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THE  LOVERS  OF  BUSANA 

By  CHARLES   OLIVER 


I  OFTEN  sit  to  rest  by  a  little  shrine 
of  the  Madonna  that  stands  at 
an  angle  of  the  mule  -  path  winding 
steeply  down  from  Wwnte  Hignone.  The 
rude  fresco  that  represents  the  Holy 
Mother  and  Child  is  crumbled  by  rr.ins  and 
frostj;  and  the  prelecting  wire-netting  has 
broken  away  from  its  rivets  and  hangs 
uselessly  down.  In  its  torn  meshes 
children's  hands  intertwine  flowers — blue- 
bells, wild  hyacinths,  daffodils,  and  roses; 
small  fading  and  dead  offerings.  Across 
the  valley,  where  the  purple  blossoms  of 
the  almond  are  showing  bravely  against  the 
grey  boulders  of  the  river-bed,  the  ruined 
village  of  Busana  Vecchia  stands  on  its 
olive  clad  heights,  their  dusty  green  broken 
by  rents  of  dull  yellow  and  purple.  By 
these  scars  you  can  mark  the  great  landslip 
that  swept  full  half  the  village  into  the 
valley ;  you  can  see  from  here  the  jagged 
cracks  in  the  walls  of  the  roofless  houses 
and  of  the  old  church-lower  which  still 
keeps  watch  over  the  crumbling  grass-grown 
sanctuary  and  the  village  of    the    dead. 


It  is  pleasant  to  rest  here  in  the  shade  of 
the  shattered  aqueduct.  The  silence  is 
broken  only  by  the  songs  of  the  nightin- 
gales and  thrushes,  the  chatter  of  peasants 
at  their  work,  and  the  distant  murmur  of 
the  Mediterranean  breakers. 

One  afternoon  I  was  not  alone.  I  had 
not  long  been  seated  when  the  most  strange 
figure  came  slowly  toiling  up  the  path.  It 
was  an  aged  man  of  almost  dwarfish 
stature,  clad  in  cast-off  priestly  garments. 
His  long  rusty-black  surtout  covered  a 
cassock  of  white  serge  which  showed  round 
the  neck  in  a  soiled,  greasy  circle.  His 
capacious  pockets,  bulging  out  with  their 
contents,  gave  to  his  figure  an  appearance 
of  rotundity  ihal  his  thin  face  and  meagre 
ankles,  seen  below  his  cassock,  belied 
From  the  crown  of  his  rough  beaver  hat 
to  the  soles  of  his  down-trodden  shoes,  he 
was  thickly  powdered  with  the  white  dust 
of  the  roads  he  had  travelled;  and  the 
perspiration  made  grimy  channels  down  his 
pale  cheeks  and  stubbly  chin.  His  month. 
Opened  in   a    propitiatory   smile,  disclosed 
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toothless  gums.  His  vacant  blue  eyes 
marked  an  unsettled  mind.  Suspended 
from  his  neck  he  carried  a  rudely-made 
case  with  a  glass  front,  through  which 
could  be  seen  tawdry  medallions  with 
figures  of  Madonnas  and  saints — his  poor 
stock-in-trade. 

He  doffed  his  hat  and  stood  for  a  time 
m  prayer  at  the  shrine ;  then  with  a  "  buono 
giomo,  Signor,"  he  seated  himself  with  a 
weary  smile  at  my  side. 

*  You  are  an  Englishman,  Signor,  is  it 
not  so  ?  "  he  said.  "  Ah,  it  is  a  happy  land 
your  England.  Not  so  beautiful  they  say 
as  this  Italy  of  ours,  to  which  God  has 
been  so  gracious.  But  there  you  have  not 
the  scourges  He  lays  on  us ;  you  have  not 
—that" 

He  pointed  with  his  trembling  hand 
towards  Busana,  on  which  the  westering 
sun  beat  with  fierce  light,  mercilessly  re- 
vealing its  ugly  cracks  and  fissures. 

*'  It  was  many  years  ago,  Signor,  when  I 
was  quite  a  young  man.  Here  we  stood, 
the  poor  remnant  who  escaped.  The  good 
padre  was  in  our  midst,  stilling  the  cries 
of  the  frightened  children  who  clung  to 
his  robe.  In  the  bright  moonlight  we  saw 
our  home  swept  into  the  valley  ;  the  horrible 
sound  of  crashing  and  rending  came  over 
to  us  here;  and  when  the  last  echoes  had 
died  away,  we  turned  to  go  down  this  path. 
Eut  the  noise  ever  lives  in  my  ears,  Signor  ; 
the  crashing,  the  rending,  the  cries  of  the 
little  ones,  the  groans  of  men  and  women. 
I  was  the  sacristan  of  the  church ;  my 
feet  always  lead  me  back  to  pray  in  its 
leafless  aisles.  I  wander  far  and  wide 
for  alms;  but  my  wanderings  will  end 
there." 

He  displayed  the  contents  of  his  box 
to  me ;  and  I  purchased  some  of  his  wares ; 
images  of  Our  Lady  and  of  Saints,  whose 
intercessions  for  me,  he  said,  would  be 
powerful.  They  had  not  been  powerful 
for  the  poor  contadini  who  lay  buried  under 
those  mountains  of  fallen  earth. 

"  If  you  have  the  leisure,  Signor,  you 
may  care  to  read  a  story  of  our  village,'' 
and  he  drew  from  one  of  his  pockets  a 
yellow  tattered  manuscript.  "It  was 
written  by  our  padre  who  witnessed  with 
his  own  eyes,  as  indeed  I  did,  the  end  of 
it  all  on  that  terrible  night.  I  was  by  him 
on  his  deathbed ;  and  he  then  gave  me  the 
No.  18.     New  Series.     Sept.,  )904. 


papers.  Read  them,  Signor ;  it  will  not  be 
long  for  you,  and  I  can  rest." 

I  took  the  manuscript,  and  while  the  old 
sacristan  nodded  at  my  side,  I  read  in  its 
faded  pages  the  story  of  the  lovers  of 
Busana.  When  I  had  finished  the  shadows 
were  drawing  out,  and  the  light  had  died 
from  the  ruins.  I  said  farewell  to  the  old 
man,  and  stood  for  a  few  minutes  to  watch 
his  bent  and  feeble  figure  disappearing  in 
the  olive-groves.  Then  I  went  down  to  the 
city  with  the  crash  of  the  falling  village  in 
my  ears. 

Next  morning,  I  was  told,  they  found 
the  lifeless  form  of  the  old  sacristan 
stretched  out  in  the  roofless  church  before 
the  tottering  altar;  where  amidst  the  uni- 
versal wreck  one  figure  only  remains  whole 
and  unscathed — the  figure  of  the  Christ. 
The  aged  pilgrim's  wanderings  had  ended 
where  he  had  prayed  that  they  should  end. 
I  stood  by  as  they  buried  his  worn-out 
frame.  Of  the  old  manuscript  I  could 
hear  no  more ;  but  all  that  I  remember  of 
what  I  read  by  the  little  shrine  that  fair 
afternoon,  I  have  set  down  here. 

«  #  #  •» 

Well  do  I,  Giacomo,  once  Padre  Parocco 
of  Busana  Vecchia,  and  now  awaiting  my 
end  at  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of 
Montalla,  remember  the  coming  to  our 
world  of  the  little  Nina  Ameglk),  one  joyous 
springtide.  In  the  previous  summer  shocks 
ot  earthquakes  had  alarmed  us,  perched  in 
our  tiny  village  on  the  cliff  rising  out  of 
the  plain  that  lies  between  the  spurs  of 
the  Alps  and  the  sea.  But  these  fears  had 
passed  away  (only  to  come  in  later  years 
and  then  to  be  direfully  realised),  and  our 
contadini  sang  more  cheerfully  than  ever 
as  they  harvested  the  olives.  It  was  at  this 
joyous  Easter  the  little  Nina  was  born  and 
was  brought  to  me  by  Josephine  Regessa 
to  be  baptised,  with  the  blue  ribbons  pinned 
to  her  frock.  Holy  Mother,  Thou  hast 
taken  her  to  Thyself  whom  we  dedicated  to 
Thee  that  day  !  It  was  I  that  said  over 
her  the  prayers  of  Holy  Church ;  my  hand 
anointed  her  with  the  sacred  oil ;  my  finger 
signed  her  thrice  with  the  sign  of  our  re- 
demption and  laid  on  her  lips  the 
purifying  salt;  and  it  was  I  that  poured 
over  her  tiny  head  the  blessed  water. 

Her  father,  Pietro  Ameglio,  was  one  of 
onr  wealthiest  farmers,  and  owned  broad 
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acres  stretching  down  from  his  house  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  the  river-bed 
beneath.  No  man  brought  more  olives  to 
the  crushing  mills;  no  man  stored  away  in 
his  jars  more  clear,  sweet  oil.  In  the 
winter  days  long  strings  of  mules  carried 
down  to  the  city  his  countless  casks  of  a 
vintage  famed  far  and  near.  Many  a 
fattore  of  some  great  wine  or  oil  merchant 
climbed  up  our  steep  roads  to  bargain  with 
him  for  his  produce ;  and  no  one  could  ever 
boast  of  having  outdone  the  shrewd 
Ameglio. 

The  little  Nina,  the  flower  of  my  flock 
and  her  parents'  pride,  grew  up  to  beauty 
in  a  happy  home.  When  she  came  to  her 
first  Comni'inion,  in  her  white  veil  and  robe, 
with  her  book  clasped  in  her  hand,  and  the 
picture  of  our  Lady  hanging  round  her 
neck,  she  was  indeed  the  most  comely  of 
our  maidens.  Her  cheeks  had  been  kissed 
into  warmth  by  the  salt  winds  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  cool  breezes  from 
the  snow-clad  Alps.  Our  bright  Italian 
sun  smiled  in  her  dark  eyes,  l^^ven  among 
our  graceful  women,  she  was  conspicuous 
by  her  straight,  lithe  figure. 

I  was  enabled  to  see  that  very  day,  that 
a  time  would  very  soon  come  when  there 
would  be  a  rivalry  for  her  favouring 
glances.  For  so  it  was  that  I  said  Low- 
Mass  at  the  hour  of  sunset  in  our  little 
square,  round  which  were  drawn,  in  a 
white-clad  ring,  my  good  helpers  ',  some 
bearing  candles,  another  our  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  another  our  conse- 
crated banner.  At  my  right  hand,  chief  of 
those  who  carried  the  baldachino  over  the 
Sacred  Host  which  I  was  holding,  was 
Pietro  Ameglio.  And  it  chanced  that  as 
1  turned  to  rebuke  the  curly-headed  little 
Ippolito,  most  irreverent  of  acolytes,  I  saw 
that  the  gaze  of  two  of  our  youths — forget- 
ful of  the  solemn  words  and  the  Holy 
Presence — were  fixed  on  Nina,  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  white-veiled  group  of  first 
communicants.  Her  hands  were  folded 
before  her,  and  her  eyes  were  gazing  in 
rapt  devotion  on  the  image  of  the  Crucified. 
And  when  I  had  elevated  the  Host  before 
the  kneeling  circle,  and  had  blessed  them, 
and  the  white  line  moved  slowly  off  to  our 
solemn  chants,  the  eyes  of  the  two  youths 
still  followed  the  figure  of  Nina,  till  the 
corner  of  the  narrow  winding  street  hid 
her  from  them. 


One  of  these  youths,  Fclici  Lonati,  stood 
with  his  hands  clasped  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cross  which  he  had  borne.  The  thin  linen 
surplice,  fluttering  open  in  the  breeze,  dis- 
closed his  tall,  supple  figure.  His  melan- 
choly dark  eyes  were  those  of  a  dreamer. 
You  could  read  in  his  sallow  complexion 
and  the  deep  lines  of  his  face  the  story  of 
weakly  boyhood.  But  those  days  were 
past,  and  though  Felid  was  destined  for  a 
sedentary  life  in  the  city  to  which  he  went 
daily,  there  was  none  more  active  than  he 
in  the  games  of  ball,  played  on  the  square 
when  the  shadow  fell  across  it,  and  no  more 
willing  worker  at  the  vintage  season.  But 
when  work  and  sports  were  put  aside,  you 
would  find  him  stretched  under  a  shady 
tree,  dreaming  over  some  old  romance. 

Tito  Rondalli  was  of  shorter,  sturdier 
build.  His  flashing  eyes  and  thin  lips  and 
the  restless  movements  of  his  limbs  be- 
tokened a  quick,  resentful  spirit.  He  was 
a  true  son  of  Italy  ;  generous  to  the  extreme 
point  of  self-sacrifice  in  his  friendship, 
unforgiving  in  his  enmity.  Often  while  he 
turned  the  soil  on  his  father's  estate  with 
the  plough,  or  hoed  nl^out  the  roots  uf  the 
vine,  he  would  broo  1  over  schemes  of 
revenge  for  insults,  mjre  often  fancied  than 
real.  Anc.  though  by  my  counsel  he  would 
forego  these  schemes,  yet  he  did  so,  one 
could  see,  unwillingly.  He  stood  there 
that  afternoon  holding  carelessly  a  lighted 
taper ;  fit  emblem  of  the  fire  of  love  new- 
lighted  in  his  soul. 

Months  went  by  and  Nina  remained  out- 
wardly heart -free.  What  fatality  was  it 
that  implanted  in  the  gentlest  of  women  the 
power  to  wound  loving  spirits?  And  not 
only  the  power,  but  the  will?  For  Nina 
— so  kindly  to  all  others,  to  the  whining 
cripple  lying  in  the  shade  of  the  palms  and 
eucalyptus  at  her  door,  to  our  poor  little 
sacristan,  to  the  merry  schoolchildren — was 
capricious  and  unmerciful  to  her  twQ 
faithful  suitors.  For  she  kept  Tito  and 
Felid  at  her  side  by  smiles  and  gentle 
words ;  yes,  and  by  gibes  and  modcery.  And 
when  one,  cut  to  the  quick  by  some  bitter 
scoff,  would  leave  her,  she  would  draw  him 
back  to  his  slavery  by  a  glance  of  her  eyes. 
What  was  the  real  bent  of  her  heart  she 
never  showed ;  though  I  knew  afterwards 
that  her  choice  was  made.  The  pensive 
Felid,  happy  in  bHtsful  dreams,  was 
content  to  wait  and  hope;  but  the  more 
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ardent  Tito  less  easily  brooke.]  the  girl's 
wayward  caprice.  And  when  he  asked  her 
mind,  she  would  put  him  off  with  some 
slighting  word ;  and  he  would  brood 
morosely,  till  a  beseeching  glance  and  a 
falling  tear  brought  him  to  her  feet  again. 
Yet  she  loved  him,  as  you  will  see. 

For  he  came  one  morning  with  a  white 
face  and  set  lips  to  take  his  farewell  of 
her.  He  was  going  to  sail  for  California 
with  an  Englishman,  who  was  gathering 
about  him  skilled  labourers  for  his  vine- 
yards in  that  country.  The  girl  knew  what 
it  was  on  Tito's  tongue  to  say  ;  but  her 
colour  did  not  change,  her  lips  did  not 
break  into  that  quiver  which  would  have 
made  him  take  her  in  his  arms  and  claim 
her  for  his  own.  She  plucked  for  him  a 
sprig  of  the  heliotrope  which  clustered 
about  her  door ;  and  as  he  went  down  the 
hill  with  agony  at  his  heart  and  the  little 
flower  crushed  in  his  palm,  she  turned 
singing  into  the  house.  But  her  father  told 
me  that  the  sound  of  grievous  sobbing  came 
from  her  room ;  and  when  she  appeared, 
her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen.  She  had 
no  mother  to  guide  her,  for  Anna  Ameglio 
had  died  some  years  before.  Often  she 
stood  sadly  at  her  door,  gazing  wistfully 
down  the  track  by  which  Tito  had  passed 
to  the  city ;  but  his  step  did  not  come  again, 
and  no  news  of  him  reached  us  from  that 
far  land  to  which  he  had  journeyed. 

In  the  following  winter,  an  unusually 
severe  one,  Pietro  Ameglio  took  a  chill  and 
died.  My  good  friend,  may  we  meet 
soon  I  With  his  last  breath  he  commended 
Nina  to  my  care,  a  dear  charge.  She  still 
kept  the  farm,  of  which,  indeed,  in  her 
father's  later  and  feebler  years  she  had  had 
almost  the  entire  management ;  and  so  her 
life  became  full  of  work  and  interests.  Had 
she  still  time  to  think  with  regret  of  the 
absent,  silent  Tito  ?  I  believe  she  had ;  for 
in  these  days  her  step  was  not  so  light,  her 
smile  not  so  ready. 

After  a  year  was  passed,  I  took  upon 
myself  to  plead  Felici's  cause  with  her. 
She  was  indeed  an  heiress  among  our 
women ;  but  he  had  won  for  himsel  f  a 
position  which  every  year  improved,  and 
was  no  penniless  wooer.  He  asked  her 
handy  and  she  gave  it.  The  same  day  they 
came  to  me  for  my  blessing.  The  betrothal 
and  marriage  followed  in  due  course. 

And  now  the  days  of  the    life  of   o\\x 


village  were  drawing  to  a  close.  Many 
centuries  it  had  stood  on  its  solitary  rock ; 
countless  generations  had  passed  from 
birth  to  death  under  its  rough,  jumbled 
roofs.  But  the  warnings  of  twenty  years 
ago  were  again  renewed  ;  those  murmurings 
and  quiverings  beneath  the  earth's  crust 
which  freeze  the  blood  of  man,  so  helpless 
i;  he  to  stay  or  flee.  As  before,  the  move- 
ments had  quieied,  leaving  us  unharmed, 
and  our  contadini  feasted  and  rejoiced  in 
the  village  square.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
bridal  week  of  Felici  and  Nina,  and  thev 
walked  through  to  greet  their  friends  as 
they  entered  upon  their  new  life.  How 
sweet  and  fair  she  looked,  my  fair  daughter 
in  Christ  !  Her  soft  white  dress,  her  coral 
necklace,  her  earrings  and  bracelets  of  pure 
gold,  the  cluster  of  roses  in  her  hand — I 
see  her  now  !  And  when  the  growing  dusk 
put  an  end  to  the  games  of  ball,  and  the 
tired  children  were  nestling  to  their  mothers' 
arms,  from  out  of  the  dark  passage, 
through  which  the  road  tunnelled  upwards, 
a  band  of  mummers  poured,  with  wild 
uncouth  gestures,  and  pointed  to  us  to  seat 
ourselves  around  the  walls.  We  looked  on 
with  laughter  at  those  mad  revels,  in  which 
giants  and  knights,  monks  and  satyrs 
danced  and  whirled.  Nina  was  by  my 
side,  and  her  eves  ever  followed  the  white- 
lobed  mummer,  the  leader  of  the  sports- - 
her  husband.  Then  from  the  dark  passage 
appeared  yet  another  throng,  and  the 
captain  of  these,  closely  masked,  fought  in 
mimic  strife  with  Felici,  and  vanquished 
him.  Felici  fell  in  pretended  death,  and 
the  strangers,  closing  around  him,  bore  him 
off  with  shouts  of  triumph.  Hours  had 
passed  thus,  and  the  square  was  as  light 
as  day  with  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  when 
Nina  rose  and  took  her  leave  of  us,  with 
the  slight  jest  that  her  Husband's  spirit 
called  her.  For  the  last  time  I  felt  her 
\^arm  young  lips  on  my  old  hand.  I  stayed 
to  speak  with  my  contadini,  and  at  last  T, 
too,  turned  to  go  from  the  square,  now- 
empty  and  silent. 

The  distant  murmur  of  the  sea  was  the 
onlv  sound  on  the  stillness  of  that  fair 
night.  But  as  I  passed  the,  house  of  the 
Lonatis,  a  piercing  shriek  from  within  froze 
m}  blofjd,  and  then  came  a  peal  of  mad 
laughter  that  woke  in  me  a  yet  greater 
terror.  And  while  I  stood  there  spellbound, 
Vna^l^  to  nftov^  or  call  or  pray,  a  figure 
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appeared  on  the  roof,  carrying  a  burden 
under  which  it  reeled  and  staggered.  Then 
again  the  shriek  and  laughter ;  and  in  the 
moonlight,  bright  as  day,  I  saw  that  the 
moving  figure  was  that  of  Nina,  and  the 
burden  she  bore  was  her  husband's  body. 
She  placed  him  on  the  low  parapet, 
crooning  as  a  mother  to  her  child,  then  she 
drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height  with  her 
arms  outstretched  (again  that  shriek  and 
laughter),  and  I  could  see  on  her  white,  dis- 
ordered dress,  blotches  and  stains;  and 
from  the  body  of  the  man,  lying  on  the 
parapet  with  one  arm  limply  hanging  over 
tha  edge,  came  on  the  dark  wall  a  darker 
stream,  drawing  itself  out  in  a  slow  ooze. 
And  while  I  stood  in  horror  and  called 
Nina  by  name,  yet  another  figure  was  seen 
— that  of  the  white-robed  mummer.  He 
bac  torn  off  his  mask;  and  the  distorted, 
livid  face  was  Tito  Rondalli's.  She  did 
not  see  him  as  she  bent  over  the  body, 
gibbering  and  smoothing  the  long  lank  hair. 
But  when  he  whispered  her  name,  she 
turned  quickly,    and,    folding   her  dead 


husband  again  in  her  arms,  leaped  on  the 
paiapet  and  stood  there  motionless.  A 
bloody  knife  clattered  on  the  stones  at  my 
feet,  and  I  saw  Tito  on  his  knees,  with  his 
hands  outstretched  to  Nina  in  supplication. 
Then  suddenly  the  ground  beneath  me 
heaved  and  quaked,  and  tiles  and  stones 
toppled  crashing  into  the  street.  From  the 
houses  poured  a  yelling,  maddened  crowd, 
who,  cursing  and  trampling  on  each  other, 
bore  me  away  without  rest  or  pause  till  we 
reached  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  on  the 
further  side  of  the  little  valley.  There  we 
stayed  and  turned  to  look  our  last  on  our 
home.  The  house  of  the  Lonatis  was  still 
standing ;  and  on  its  roof,  motionless  as  if 
carved  out  of  stone,  we  saw  the  white  figure 
of  the  kneeling  player  and  Nina,  with  her 
husband  in  her  arms.  And  while  we  lookeil, 
there  came  a  crash  as  of  the  Last  Day. 
The  whole  mountain  side  slid  with  a  tearing 
and  rending  noise  down  into  the  valley; 
and  the  house  of  the  Lonatis — the  living 
and  the  dead — sank  from  our  sight  in  that 
awful  chasm. 
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LA  FIN  DE  LA  JOURNEE 

Imitated  from  Baudelaire 

By   RICHARD   CAPELL 

WANTONLY  for  a  little  time 
Life  grinned  and  capered,  and  anon 
Played  out  the  dreary  pantomime. 
Her  antics  finished.     Thereupon, 

When  comfortable  darkness  came, 

Appeasing  even  hunger's  pang, 
And   veiling  even    the   face  of    Shame — 

"  O,  come  at  last !  "  the  poet  sang ; 

"  Desirous  as  each  wearied  limb 

My  wearied  spirit  is  for  rest. 

Now  lulled  as  by  some  vesper  hymn, 

"  I  pass,  enchanted  and  caressed, 
Into  thy  phantom  world,  O  blest 
Repose,  mysterious  and  dim  1  " 


TUB   HERALDIC  MENAGBRll' 


By  WILFRED  MARK  WEBB,  F.L.S. 


THE  evidences  of  heraldry  are  alwavs 
before  us-— on  the  carriages  of  the 
wealthy,  on  the  book-plates  of  the  cul- 
lector,  on  the  publications  of  the  borough 
councils.  An  occasional  prosecution  also 
serves  to  remind  us  of  the  subject,  ivhen 
the  possession  of  an  old  spoon  bearing  a 
crest  or  the  wearing  of  a  signet  ring  is 
legally  interpreted  as  the  use  of  armorial 
bearings,  while  the  very  tax  papers  carry 
the  Royal  coat. 

The  name,  however,  of  what  used  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  science  is  now  but  .seldom 
heard,  albeit  that  few  subjects  may  I* 
considered  from  so  many  points  of  view. 
We  might  instance  the  historical,  the 
genealogical,  even  the  ornamental  sides  of 
heraldry,  and  yet  the  matter  comes  in  for 
but  little  attention ; 
surely,  if  it  be  our  aim 
to  learn  something 
about  everything  as 
well  as  e\er\thinfc 
about  something  we 
should  at  lea&t  come 
to  know  the  pirts  and 
the  significance  of 
armoral  bearmgs  sub 
stituting  a  proj  er  a 
quaintance  for  fami 
jianty  and  just  ippre 
ciation  for  the  pr 
verbial  contempt 

In  spite  of  all 
however,  there  is 
still  felt  by  the 
ordinary  observer  a 
fascination  for  the 
quaint  and  curious 
beasts  which  figure  as 
crests,  and  embellish 
or  support  the  shields 
to  which  they  apper- 
tain. We  can,  then,  recognise  what  we 
may  call  the  natural  history  of  heraldry, 
and  the  hosts  of  interesting  details  which 
surround  the  queer  creatures,  which  we  may 
chocse  for  consideration,  will  come  as  u 
surprise  to  many. 


Wrapt  u])  with  the  evolution  of  our 
nation  is  the  dragon  or  gargoyle.  "  St, 
George  for  merry  England  "—the  old  war 
cry  which  invoked  the  patron  saint  who 
slew  the  dragon  and  delivered  "  the  beauti- 
full  rojall  virgin  " — carries  u.s  back  a  long 
way,  while  the  insignia  of  the  coveted 
Order  of  the  Garter  and  several  of  our 
recent  coins  keep  the  traditional  episode  in 


The  dragon  figured  again  and  again  on 
the  ensign.s  of  Hritish,  Saxon,  and  later 
kings,  and  here  we  may  pause  for  .1 
moment  to  consider  the  origin  of  such  de- 
vices. Personal  ornaments,  it  has  been 
well  suggested,  were  first  used  as  a  means 
apid     recognition     among     primitive 


peoples 


nd  sta 
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idards  with  their  embler 
were  adopted  in  more 
civilised  times  in  order 
that  the  armies  of  dif- 
ferent countries  might 
be  identified  in  limes 
of  war.  Individual 
knights,  for  similar 
reasons,  liore  upon 
their  lance  -  pennons 
sr  ime  chosen  cogni  - 
/ance,  while  in  early 
days  the  badge  was 
repeated  on  the  top  of 
the  helmet  as  a  crest, 
emblazoned  on  the 
shield  and  embroi- 
dered upon  the  sur- 
coat  which  covered  the 

Thus  arose  the  coat- 
nf-arm.s;  and  when 
such  bearings  became 
fixed  and  hereditary, 
somewhere  about  tiie 
time  of  the  Crusades, 
badges  were  still  often  chosen  as  purely 
personal  distinctions,  or  ustd  upon  the 
livery  of  retainers,  while  the  family  crest, 
as  happens  now,  might  not  necessarily  bs 
repeated  to  form  one  of  the  bearings  in 
the  family  coat  of  ^rms. 
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riL-th  *^i 


adijitsl 

iJa>i  f.f  symiyjliiiti.  ai 

emhlemaciral  uf  their 
own  prowess.  Our 
illustration  of  [!ie  dra- 
gon is  t-ilttn  (t-iib 
ihit  «hi.h  in  Hcnr;. 
VII. 's  time,   in    aica- 


pan; 


)>ith 


grey- 


bftund,   supported  'he 

rnj  al      shield.        The 

first    Tudor  soverei^.i 

traced      his      descent 

from  Cadwallader,  the 

la.st     of    the     Britii.i 

kings,    who  it  is  sal  J 

consoled   himself    fo.- 

the     loss     of    his 

dominions    with     pro- ' 

phesying  that   one  of 

his     r>^steriiy     would 

some  day    be  King  of    England.        It  is 

suggested   that  Henry   VII.,  alive   to  the 

help  ihat  he  might  gain  from  superstitious 

prejuilires  aroused  hy  the  idea  that  he  was 

the  man   of    whom    the    |iro|)hecy    spoke. 


persisted  until  'he 
death  of  Qu,ren  Eliza- 
beth. Tlie  j<-.iul 
origin  of  ihc  use  of 
supporters,  like 
Several  fxher  pi.-inti  in 
th;     rennarkable 


i^l"  he: 


l.lr> 


has 


PTEBODACnX. 


niit  t-re.n  ilciermine'i 
with  abs..lutc  'vr- 
taintv  (.ine  ihci.ri  is 
that  the  seal  engravers 
intnidured  them  tii 
fill  up  the  spaces  left 
at  the  side  <'f  the 
shield.  Seeing,  how- 
e\-er.  that  permissiim 
til  adopt  supporters  is 
a  special  honour 
granted  only  to  cer- 
tain classes  and  iridi- 
\-iduals.  a  more  pro- 
bable explanation  mak 
be  looked  for.  This 
is  possibly  to  lie 
found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  tour- 
naments the  esquires,  who  carried  the 
knights'  shields  and  watched  over  them  when 
hung  up  near  the  lists  according  ti 


were  often  attired    i 


fandful  costumes, 
and  made  to 
represent  t  h  e 
strange  crea- 
tures of 
heraldry.  The 
figures  of  these 
may  well  have 
given  rise  to  the 
idea  of  sup- 
poTters  and 
caused  their  in- 
troduaion. 

It  may  be  in- 
teresting tocnn- 
s  i  d  e  r  now, 
whether  nr  no 
the  dragon  is 
entirely  imag- 
inary-. Winged 
reptiles,  douhl- 
less  of  horrible 
aspect,  did  once, 
we  know,  exist 
upon  the  euth ; 
and     of    tbew 
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the  pterodactyl 
whose  skeleton  we 
Jepict  was  one.  It 
it  conceivable,  more- 
over, that  some  crea- 
tures may  have  per- 
sisted after  the  time 
ivhen  man  made  his 
appearance  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  tra- 
dition has  preserved 
their  memory.  In 
the  dragon  of  Henrv 
VII.  and  the  more 
conventional  ones  of 
modern  heraldry, 
such  as  those  which 
support  the  City  of 
London  arms,  there 
are  wings  as  well 
as  fore-legs.  This 
would  endow  the 
creature  with  six  limbs — a  condiiii 
must  be  considered  as  imaginarv, 
never  found  among  animals  which 
vided  with  a  backlwne. 

It  will  be  seen  that  In  the  pterodactyl, 
only  one  finger  is  specially  enlarged  in 
connection  with  the  support  of  the  presum- 


which 
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cal,  of  great  strength 

and  bravery,  is  a 
favourite  bearing, 
and  is  to  be  seen  as 
a  supporter  or  a 
charge  in  the  arms 
of  many  present  day 
peers.  A  wyvern 
formed  part  of  the 
crest  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  an  amus- 
ing story  is  told  as 

adopted.  It  appears 
that  the  sailor  as- 
sumed the  arms  of 
Sir  Bematd    Drake, 

the  chief  charge,  and 
.g^  the    rightful    owner 

was  so  wroth  that  he 
boxed  the  offender's 
ears.  Queen  Elizabeth  interposed  and 
granted  Sir  Francis  a  new  coat  and  crest, 
the  latter  consisting  of  a  ship,  on  the 
rigging  of  wliich  a  wyvern  was  hung  by 
its  heels.  This  addition  was  doubtless  -n- 
tended  to  take  a  rise  out  of  old  Sir 
Rernard,  but  from  his  subsequent  remarks 


ably  leathern  wings,  thus  leaving  the  other     to  the  Queen  it  appears  that  he  was  quite 


four  free,  and  their  claws  available  fo; 
The  facilities  for  detailed  observation  in 
th"!  case  of  the  dragon  were  probably  not 
great,  and  the  mistake  in  the  number  of 
limbs  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  one, 
although  the  de- 
sire for  effect 
still  discernible 
even  in  printed 
accounts  of 
wonderful 
iwrcurrences  may 
have  led  to  the 
multiplicity. 

The  wyvern 
may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind 
of  winged  ser- 
pent or  dragon, 
and  has  but  two 
legs  with  claws 
like  those  of  a 
bird.  This 
creature,  which 
is  also  symboli- 


lappy 


>  long  as  his 


s  were  not  given 


The  ancient  ensign  of  the  Vandals  wa* 
a  wyvern  with  its  wings  outspread,  and  its 
tail  twisted  into  a  knot— in  the  language 
of  heraldry  — 
"nowed."'  In 
the  arms,  there- 
fore, of  the  con- 
sorts of  our 
kings  and 
(|ueens  who  be- 
longed to  Den- 
mark,  the 
wyvern  makes 
its  appearance, 
for  instance,  in 
those  of   Anne. 


the 


ivife      of 


James    I.,    and 

George,  the  hus- 
band of  Quesn 

The    cuncep- 
tiffli  of  the  dra- 
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gon  is  a  very  old  one,  and  the  many- 
headed  hydra  is  a  form  derived  from 
classical  mythology.  The  monster  was  the 
off-spring  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  a 
liltle  genealogical  table  will  show  its  rela- 
tionships;— 


Tryphon  —  Kchidi 
lUntwUliJW    I     (Ab« 


HPrflMX 

The  Hydra  is  variously  represented  as 
having  nine,  fifty,  and  even  a  hundred 
hfads;  if,  as  we  are  told,  two  heads  grew 
where  one  was  cut  off  unless  the  wound 
were  cauterised,  it  follows  that  the  num- 
ber would  vary  from  time  to  time.  Heralds 
seem  to  have  found  seven  ijuite  enough 
for  them  to  depict,  and  the  monster  thus 
endowed  forms  the  crest  of  the  Barret 
family. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  after  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Mary,  assumed  as  his  device, 
Bellerophon  fighting  with  the  Chimsera. 
This  was  symbolical  of  his  intention  to 
combat  the  heresies  of  England.  The 
Chimsera,  which  was  the  sister  of  Hydra, 
li  depicted  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the 
body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon. 
The  reputed  offspring  of  the  last  monsttr, 
to  wit,  the  Sphinx,  appears  in  heraldic 
guise.  It  will  be  remembered  that  she 
used  to  ask  the  Thebans  difficult  riddles, 
and  devour  these  unhappy  people  when 
they  could  not  solve  them.  At  last  the 
oracle  proclaimed  that  the  Sphinx  would 
kill  herself  if  one  of  her  enigmas  were 
guessed.  The  King  then  offered  his 
crown  and  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the 
man  who  could  deliver  his  country  frrxn 
the  scourge.  The  last  question  asked 
by  the  Sphinx  was:  "What  animal  walks 
on  four  legs  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon, 
and  three  in  the  evening?"  This  was 
answered  by  Oedipus,  who  explained  that 
man  crawled  on  his  hands  and  feet  when 
in  the  morning  of  life,  at  the  noon  of  his 
age  he  walked  erect,  and  in  the  evening 
of  his  days  he  helped  hirnself  along  with 
a  stick.  On  hearing  the  solution,  the 
Spliinx  immediately  dashed  her  head 
against  a  rock  and  expired. 

Another  imaginary  creature  which 
figures  largely  in  royal  heraldry  is  the 
unicorn.  Two  examples  of  this  are  the 
supiwrters  of  the  Scottish  arms,  while  one 
replaced  the  red  dragon  o*  Henry  VII. 
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when  James  I.  came  to  llie  llirune.  it  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  in  ihe  arras  of 
Jane  Seymour,  by  a  coincidence,  the  lion 
and  unicorn  had  previously  done  royal 
duty  together.  At  a  very  early  period  the 
unicorn  was  borne  as  a  device  by  the  Scot- 
tiSii  kings — "  not  only  for  his  strength, 
courage,  and  paiticular  virtue  of  his  horn 
in  dispelling  poison  {as  writers  tell  us), 
but  as  the  emblem  of  unconquerable  free- 
dom." 

In  Roman  times  it  was  said  that  the 
unicorn  could  not  be  taken  alive,  doubtless 
a  good  excuse  for  its  non-appearance  in 
the  arena.  There  was,  howiever,  one  way 
found  out,  as  time  went  on,  by  which  the 
wonderful  creature  could  be  captured. 
This  depended  upon  the  previous  discovery 
that  the  unicorn  was  "  fond  of  rarities," 
and  "  particularly  attached  to  chaste  per- 
sons." A  handsome  young  virgin  was, 
therefore,  left  in  the  haunts  of  the  animal, 
which,  as  soon  as  he  spied  her,  approached 
with  all  reverence,  and,  immediately  lying 
down  quietly  by  her  side,  went  to  sleep 
with  his  head  in  her  lap.  The  treacherous 
maiden  then  signed  to  the  hunters,  and  the 
unsuspecting  creature  was  secured. 

The  unicorn  became  even  a  religious 
symbol,  while  chemists  and  goldsmiths 
adopted  it  as  their  sign  ;  the  first  because 
of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  uniccin's 
horn,  the  second  owing  to  its  great  value. 
A  Florentine  physician  has  recorded  that 
this  material  sold  in  the  shops  for  more 
than  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
import  duty  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary 
was  twenty  shillings  on  the  ounce,  and  in 
an  inventory  of  Elizabeth's  jenels  (pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Pepys),  a  unicorn's 
horns  forms  the  first  and  most  important 
item.  One  of  the  uses  of  the  ivory  was  the 
making  of  knife  handles  for  the  tables  of 
the  great,  who  used  it  because  it 
"  sweated  "  upon  the  approach  of  poison. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  prototype 
of  the  unicorn  itself,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  horn,  on  account  of  its  great  length  and 
the  spiral  grooving  shown  upon  it,  is  the 
tusk  of  the  narwhal,  one  of  the  whale-like 
creatures  or  cetaceans.  Two  tusks  are 
developed  at  first,  but  owing  to  the  unsym- 
metrical  growth  of  the  head  characteristic 
of  the  animals  in  question,  only  one,  as  a 
rule,  grows  to  any  length. 


The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  only 
one-horned  land  mammal,  is  endowed  in 
India  with  the  same  wonderful  powers, 
and  the  fact  that  Pliny  describes  the 
unicorn  as  having  feet  like  an  elephant 
and  the  tail  of  a  boar,  points  to  the  unicorn 
having  had  a  connection  with  the  rhino- 
ceros in  the  minds  of  some. 

it  is  represented,  looks 
ike  an  antelope,  and  a 
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beisa,  which  by  accident  has  lost  one  of 
its  horns,  would  make  an  excellent  model 
for  the  fabulous  creature,  especially  when 
lowering  its  head  and  presenting  its  soli- 
tary weapon  towards  its  adversaries.  Bad 
observation  even  in  the  case  of  a  perfect 
anielope  in  a  similar  position,  or  the  desire 
to  endow  it  with  marvellous  attributes,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  imaginary,  but  in 
a  way  familiar,  beast  under  consideration. 
Fabulous  birds  are  not  very  numerous  in 
the  heraldic  aviary,  though  some  which  do 
exist  have  been 
adopt 


COCKATHICE, 


nourish- 
raent  offered  to 
them  is  fish 
from  the  capa- 
dous  pouch 
which  hangs 
beneath  the 
bill.  Of  the 
phoenix  which, 
like  Herodo- 
tus, none  of  us 
have  seen  ex- 
cept in  a  pic- 
ture, we  are  told  by  an  old  writer  that  it 
lives  five  hundred  years  and  a  little  more. 
Such  accuracy  is  surprising,  and  will 
appear  to  many  somewhat  unnecessary. 
Many  fables  do  not  speak  of  the  bird  (the 
only  one  of  its  race)  as  rising  from  its  alter  to  the  device,  and  gave  it  to  his 
ashes,  but  say  that  a  young  one  only  maternal  relatives.  It  is  still  the  crest  of 
appeared  about  the  time  of  its  sire's  death,  the  St.  Maurs  to  which  family  the  Duke 
v/hen  it  conveyed  the  remains  of  its  parent  of  Somerset  belongs. 
in  a  specially  constructed  egg  hollowed  out  The  phcenix  was  a  favourite  sign  among 
from  a  lump  of  myrrh,  to  the  temple  of  i  pothecarie.^,  and  one  is  to  be  seen  to-day 
the  sun  in  Heliopolis.  ever    a    chemist's    shop    in    Bury    Street. 


Early  Christian  writers  hold  up  the  bird 
as  showing  lo  men  an  evident  case  of  re- 
surrection from  the  dead ;  according  to 
them,  the  phoenix  makes  a  nest  of  spices 
in  which  to  die,  and  from  the  mouldering 
flesh  a  worm  arises,  which  grows  and 
transforms  itself,  as  the  legless  maggot 
becomes  a  winged  bee,  into  a  new  phcenix. 
Philipp  de  Thaun  explains  that  the  bird 
when  alji)Ut  to  renew  its  existence,  invokes 
the  kind  oiBces  of  a  priest  in  Heliopolis. 
who  places  spices  upon  an  ahar,  and  burns 
them.  The 
phoenix  flies 
into  the  flames 
and  is  con- 
sumed, and  it 
is  from  the 
ashes  that  the 
"  verment "  al- 
ready alluded 
to,  springs  up, 
the  whole  pro- 
cess extending 
over  three 
days.  Then, 
when  it  had 
been  blessed, 
the  regene- 
rated phcenix 
betook  its  gold 
and  crimson 
self  to  its 
old  haunts. 

It   seems 
strange,  but  so 
recently  as  the 
year    1840,    a 
celebrated 
scholar  at  Ox- 
ford     Univer- 
sity seriously 
l>elieyed  in  the 
existence   of  the   phcenix.     The  bird,   de- 
picted as  arising  from  flames,  formed  the 
badge    of    Jane    Seymour,    and    her    son 
Edward  VI.,  in  allusion  to  her  dying  at 
his  birth,  added  the  motto  of  nascitur  ul 
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Bloomslmry.  Most  aptly,  one  of  ihe  old 
insurance  companies  set  up  business  under 
the  title  of  the  phcenix;  the  familiar  de- 
vice was  plr.ced  upon  the  leaden  marks 
above  the  numbers  of  the  policies,  which. 
when  these  has  been  issued,  wer;  fixed 
upon  the  fronts  of  the  houses  insured.  The 
object  of  the  marks,  as  was  ixiinled  out  bv 
the  writer  in  a  previous  article  upon 
"Signs,"  was  to  enable  the  private  firemen 
cf  the  company  which  made  them,  10 
identify,  during  a  fire,  the  properly  which 
it  was  their  special  business  to  pmtect. 

The  cockatrice,  a  basilisk  befure  which 
all  the  serpents  fled  and  which  slew  with 
a  glance  of  its  eve,  was  an  emblem  which 
the  most  doughty  warrior  might  well  be 
proud  to  use.  There  were  said  tn  Iw  some 
three  or  four  kinds  of  these  monsters,  an  I 
ore  of  the  most  remarkable  which  has  been 
figured  by  ancient  chronirlers  has  a  scaly 
body  and  tail,  a  cock's  head  with  a  crown 
upon  it,  and  ni>  less  than  fnur  pairs  <jf 
bird-like  legs.  Th<r  htraldi.-  <-nck:itrice  is 
a  clever  conventionalized  mixture  of  cock 
iTd  serpent,  its  tail  ending  in  a. barb  like 
that  of  Mephiatopheles  or  the  race  ff 
dragons.  It  is  differentiated  by  heralds 
from  the  basilisk  proper,  the  caudal  ap- 
pendage of  which  terminates  in  a  ilragon's 
head. 

One  ancient  physician  of  a  sceptical 
turn  of  mind  asked  how  it  was  that  anyone 


had  seen  a  cockatrice  if  the  creature  could 
kill  with  a  glance  of  its  eye.  To  this  -t 
may  be  answered  that  hunters  of  this  dan- 
gerous being  armed  themselves  with 
mirrors,  and  the  monster  having  his  deadly 
glare  reflected  back  upon  his  own  body, 
found  himself  "hoist  with  his  own  petard," 
and  straightway  succumbed. 

Another  writer,  though  objecting  to  most 
of  the  stories  about  the  basilisk,  still  takes 
considerable  trouble  to  defend  the  one  re- 
garding the  powers  of  its  eye.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  and  quaint  argument 
upon  the  subject  he  says :  "  What  uncer- 
tainty soever  there  be  in  the  effect,  there 
is  no  improbability  in  the  relation.  For  if 
plagues  or  pestilential  atoms  have  been 
conveyed  in  the  air  from  different  regions'; 
if  men  at  a  distance  have  infected  each 
other;  if  the  shadows  of  some  trees  be 
noxious  ;  if  torpedoes  deliver  their  opium  at 
a  distance  and  stupefy  bevond  themselves ; 
we  cannot  reasonably  deny  that  (besides 
gross  and  restrained  poisons  requiring  con- 
tijjuity  unto  their  actions)  there  may  pro- 
ceed from  subtiller  seeds  more  agile 
emnnations  which  contemn  these  laws  and 
invade  at  a  distance  unexpected." 

African  travellers,  we  learn,  used  to 
carry  with   them    "rocks"    as    a    specific 
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against  cockatrices,  for  on  hearing  one  of 
the  former  crow,  the  latter  immediately 
expired.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  either, 
that  one  animal,  the  weasel,  was  proof 
against  ihe  dagger-like  glances  of  the 
basilisk,  just  as  there  was  a  single  plant, 
to  wit,  rue,  which  the  monster  could  not 
wither.  If  the  weasel  found  himself  get- 
ting the  worst  of  it  in  a  fight  with  a 
basilisk,  he  straightway  retired  for  a 
moment  from  the  frav,  and  having  eaten 


some  rue,  which  was 
able  to  presevere  and 
in  the  end  slay  his 
opponent.  Hence,  if 
a  basilisk's  den  was 
discovered,  it  was 
only  necessary  to 
turn  a  weasel  into  it, 
and  the  death  of  the 
owner  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

The  origin  of  the 
cockatrice  is  equally 
delightful  as  a  pieje 
of  almost  pure  imag- 
ination. It  sprang, 
according  to  the  old 
writers  on  natural 
history,  from  the  egg 
of  a  cock,  laid  when 
the  bird  was  "*er 
seven  years  old,  and 
hatched  by  a  toad 
(or  serpent),  which 
watched  for  and 
secured  the  egg. 
There  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  good  explana- 
tion of  the  belief 
that  cocks  lay  egg.s. 
Very  old  hens  occa- 
sionally assume  male 
plumage  and  it  is  rero 
lay  small  eggs.  Very 
abnormality  of  the  ki 


ilways  handy. 


being  winged  monsters  with  the  face  of  a 
woman;  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and  having 
their  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp 
claws.  It  will  be  remembered  that  thsy 
plundered  it^neas  when  on  his  way  to 
Italy.  One  of  their  objectionable  pecu- 
liarities was  that  they  emitted  an  infectious 
smell,  though  what  is  quite  meant  by  this 
expressive  phrase  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. A  pair  of  harpies  occur  as  sup- 
porters on  the  seal  of  Thomas  Hoo,  of  the 
dale  1481.  In  Huntingdon  Church  is  a 
coat    of   arms    bear- 

ture  which,  with  its 
wings  displayed,  is 
seen  also  in  that  of 
Nuremberg. 

Here  may  also  be 
mentioned  the  satyr 
and  the  centaur. 
The  latter,  known 
also  as  the  saggi< 
tarius,  has  been  used 
as  an  astronomical 
emblem,  and  was  the 
badge  of  our  King 
Stephen,  who  en- 
tered this  countr\- 
when  the  sun  was  in 
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and  with  its  egg  burned  at  the  stike  as  a 
sorcerer. 

We  must  again  go  back  to  mythoIog\  for 
the  history  of  the  harpy,  which  appears  in 
heraldry  as  a  vulture  with  the  face  and 
breasts  of  a  virgin.  The  Harpies,  of  which 
there  were  three,  were  the  il.iughters  of 
Neptune  and  Terra,  and  are  described  as 


.statement  that  thre^ 
of  these  creatures 
were  worn  on  the 
coat-of-arms  of  this 
sovereign  has  been 
contradicted,  but  it 
is  interesfing  to  note 
that  in  a  figure  of 
his  supposed  shield, 
tiie  charges  are  half 
man,  half  lion.  Thev 
d  i  ff  e  r,  there- 
fore.  from  the  centaurs  of  the  ancient 
classics  which  were,  instead,  half  man, 
half  horse  and  the  simple  and  likeiy 
origm  of  which  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
imigmatKin  of  primitive  people,  to  wh.iin 
the  Sight  of  a  man  riding  on  horsebivk 
was  entirely  new. 

One  of  the  crests  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  is  a  centaur,  derived  from  his 
ancestor,  the  celebrated  astronomer.  Sir 
William  I'eUy.  by  whom  it  was  most  aptly 
assumed. 
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The  mermaid  and  merman  (or  siren  and 
triton),  as  they  are  depicted,  have  pro- 
bably some  connection  with  the  sea  gods 
and  goddess  of  old,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  marine  mammal,  the  manatee, 
has  led  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
creatures  half  fish,  half  human  being. 

The  animal  has  a  roundish  head,  which 
at  a  distance  as  it  appears  above  the  water 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
man.  The  female  holds  its  young  one 
to  its  breast  with  its 
fore  limb,  very  much 
as  a  woman  would 
nurse  a  baby,  while 
the  hind  limbs  are 
spread  out  like  the 
tail  of  a  fish  at  the 
end  of  a  taper- 
ing body.  Mermaids 
form  the  decoration 
on  the  collar  of  Lord 
Berkeley  on  the  brass 
erected  to  his 
memory  in  1392  at 
Wooton-under-Edge. 
One  of  these  fish 
maidens  was  the 
right  supporter  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's 
coat  -  of  -  arms ;  an- 
other with  her  comb 
and  mirror  forms  the 
crest  of  Lord  Byron, 
as  well  as  that  of 
Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh ;  in  fact, 
mermaids  and  mer- 
men are  by  no  means 
rare  among  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of 
our  nobility. 

On  the  Continent 
the  mermaid  is  sometimes  given  two  tails 
or  endowed  with  wings,' and  would  come 
into  the  category  of  angels,  cherubs,  and 
seraphim,  which  we  shall  not  consider 
here.  Under  the  name  of  melusine  a  kind 
of  siren  or  mermaid  figures  on  the  shield 
of  the  House  of  Lusignan,  and  recalls  an 
interesting  story : 

A  fairy  named  Melusina  was  by  some 
spell  compelled  to  assume,  on  Saturdays,  a 
form  like  that  of  Echnida  of  old,  and  be- 
come half  woman,  half  serpent.  A  knight, 
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finding  her  in  the  forest,  married  her,  and, 
though  she  had  several  children,  she 
managed  for  a  long  time  that  no  one  of 
her  family  should  see  her  on  Saturday. 
Her  husband's  curiosity  caused  him  at  last 
to  enter  her  apartments  on  that  day.  She 
immediately  flew  out  of  the  w^indow  of 
the  castle  of  Lusignan  and  for  ever  lost 
all  hope  of  the  soul  with  which  she  might, 
through  her  union  with  a  Christian,  have 
become  endowed.     Melusina,  however,  still 

watched  over  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house, 
and  three  days  be- 
fore the  death  of 
the  Seigneur  or  any 
member  of  his 
family,  she  was  seen 
upon  the  rampants 
weeping  and  lament- 
ing. 

Up  to  the  present 
we  have  considered 
such  members  of  the 
heraldic  menagerie 
as  have  been  derived, 
more  or  less,  from 
fables.  Heraldry 
itself  is  responsible, 
however,  for  some 
others  of  the  marvel- 
lous creations  which 
from  time  to  time 
we  meet.  The  lion 
of  heraldry  is  not  by 
any  means  exactly 
like  the  king  of 
beasts  as  he  occurs 
in  his  native  haunts 
or  even  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens.  In 
the  same  way  .he 
"  heraldic  tiger  "  is  a 
still  more  remarkable  variety,  which  is 
differentiated  bv  heralds  from  the  natural 
liger,  also  used  as  an  armorial  bearing. 
The  "  heraldic  antelope,"  which  is  shown  in 
an  illustration,  is  another  case  in  point, 
and  may  be  described  as  an  imaginary 
animal  with  a  body  like  a  stag's,  with  a 
unicorn's  tail,  a  tusk  issuing  from  the  tip 
of  its  nose,  a  row  of  tufts  of  hair  on  the 
back  of  its  neck,  and  similar  ornaments  on 
its  tail  and  thighs. 
We  have  alluded  to  monsters  made  up 
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fiom  (lie  parts  of  variou; 
mately  connecteii  with  tiie  religimis  In 
liefs  of  the  ancients,  but  others  no  le; 
reniarkalile  appear  In  have  .sprunt;  frui 
,1  metlioii  of  uniting  the  shields,  which  f( 
3  time  prevaileH  in  the  early  riay.s  i 
heraldry.  Instead  nf  the  charges  frni 
p-ach  lieing  placeil  on  separate  halves  c 
the  new  shield,  this  was  represented  i 
madi;  up  of  the  right  half  nf  one  origin; 


out,  and  the  kit  imriion  of  llie  other.  So 
that  the  cliarges  appeared  cut  through  tiie 
middle. 

In  the  illustration  on  page  573  we  show 
t!ie  issult  of  dimidiating  two  shields  in 
(Ms  way.  The  arms  of  England  bearing 
tlitee  lions  have  been  combined  with  those 
of  tht;  Uucugh  of  Great  Yarn.outh,  which 
bears  Ihrte  fishes.  The  carved  coat 
actually  txists  in  Yarmouth  Church,  and 
Ih";  way  in  which  we  may  by  a  little  im- 
provement obtain  a  lion-poisson  or  sea- 
lion,  is  indicated  in  the  crest  placed  above 
the  shield,  but  tu  which  it  d-ies  not  belong. 

It  is  jKisjible  Ihat  the  interesting  com- 
bination which  g.ies  by  the  name  of  gry- 
phon, or  griffin,  has  been  similarly  made 
by  oimbining  shields  which  bear  respec- 
tively a  lion  or  an  eagle.  Si^me  authors 
sLig.'E.'it,  however,  that  it  is  a  descendant  of 
foi,.e  Assyrian  monsters.  We  must  not 
fnrge,  to  nifution  ih.it  the  male  does  not 
poss-.-ss  any  wings,  though  it  is  always 
aduriicd  with  rays  of  gold  which  issue 
from  variiAi.s  parts  of  the  body.  One  oi 
these  male  griffins  formed  a  supporter  of 
il]":  arms  of  Ihe  unfortunate  Anne  BoUyn. 
Our  example  of  the  female  animal  is  the 
(hief  charge  in  the  coat  of  the  Karl  of 
Daridey. 

The  spread  eagle,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  or  more  properly  an  eagle  wilh  two 
bends  displayed,  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  mis  country,  and  has  arisen  in 
several  well-known  cases  from  a  combina- 
tion of  tiio  shields.  One  need  only  recall 
the  "  eagles "  of  the  Roman  legions  in 
pointing  out  how  the  king  of  birds  has 
long  been  as  honourable  a  bearing  as  the 
li'iii,  the  king  of  beast.";. 

The  riarl  of  Glasgow  has  a  djuble- 
headed  eagle  for  his  crest,  and  the  Earls 
of  Denbigli  and  Cowper  wear  one  on  iheir 
conts-of-arms.  Thoss  of  our  i>eers  who  are 
princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  hare 
their  arms  borne  on  the  breast  of  a  double- 
headed  eagle,  and  these  strange  birds  are 
common  in  the  royal  arms  of  Continental 
countries.  Germany  obtained  one  of  her 
e.igles  by  adding  the  arms  of  Roumania 
to  her  own. 

Cuming  bark  lo  England,  il  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  spreaii  eagle  was  .1 
f.ivoiiriiL-  sign.  The  father  of  Milton,  a 
scrivener,  lived  at  the  Sign  of  the  SpreaJ 
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Eagle  (tnken  from  his  rwn  arms),  in 
Cheapside,  wliere  the  fairous  j,uet  was 
born.  Tlie  house  was  burnt  down  at  the 
time  of  the  Great  Fire,  but  possibly  its 
memory  is  preserved  by  Black  Spread 
Eagle  Court.  Through  the  dimidation  of 
various  coats  we  mav  have  also  obtained 
the  lion-dragon,  sea-horse,  and  ram-eagle, 
which  explain  themselves.  Other  charges 
which  have  been  known  to  occur  are  the 
nependis,  or  ape-dog,  and  the  homocane, 
half  child,  half  spaniel  dog. 

The  ass-bittern,  borne  by  Mr.  Asbilter, 
was  made  for  the  occasion,  one  would 
think,  and  recalls  those  numerous  bearings 
known  as  rebuses,  which  are  punning  allu- 
sions to  the  owner's  name. 

There  are  one  or  two  further  marvels 
tha^  call  for  mention.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  seadi^,  drawn  like  the  old-fashioned 
talbot,  which  is  common  in  heraldry,  but 
covered  with  scales,  with  webbed  feet,  a 
tail  like  a  beaver,  and  a  scalloped  fin  run- 
ning down  the  back. 

The  opinicus  adopted  by  the  Company 
of  Barber  Surgeons  as  their  crest,  has  the 
body  and  legs  of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a 
camel,  and  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle, 
and  may  have  originated  from  some  chance 


composition.  As  figured,  it  has  distinct 
characteristics.  This  cannot,  however,  bs 
said  of  the  enfield,  the  crest  of  the 
O'Kelly  family  as  depicted  by  heralds, 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  a  hard 
task  to  combine  in  such  a  way  as  lo  main- 
lain  their  individuality  the  head  of  a  fox, 
the  chest  of  an  elephant,  the  mane  of  a 
horse,  the  fore-legs  of  an  eagle,  the  body 
ot  a  greyhound,  and  the  tail  of  a  lizard. 
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By   HAROLD  ISMAY 


THE  Reverend  Richard  Carhessa  lin- 
gered at  his  bedrcxjm  window  gazing 
into  the  clear  night  and  thinking  of  by- 
gone days.  The  upper  sash  was  pushed 
down,  and  he  leaned  slightly  forward  with 
his  arms  folded  on  the  woodwork.  Now 
and  then  he  bowed  his  head  gently,  almost 
as  if  he  prayed.  There  was  no  motion  in 
the  pleasant  temperate  air,  and  the  evening 
was  limiinous  with  a  multitude  of  stars 
that  blinked  cheerfully  in  a  cloudless 
heaven.  The  hoot  of  a  distant  circling 
owl,  and  the  flutter  of  a  passing  bat  were 
startling  noises.  In  the  dead  silence  one 
might  have  hearkened  for  the  spinning  of 
the  world. 

On  either  hand  the  dark  projecting 
wings  of  the  house  shut  in  an  old  formal 
garden  which  sloped  in  many  terraces  to- 
wards a  park,  where  tall  elm  trees  in 
groups  made  a  misty  lower  darkness. 
Beyond  these,  a  solitary  light  still  glim- 
mered from  his  rectorv,  like  a  watchful 
eye  under  ihe  gable ;  and,  as  he  listened, 
the  chime  struck  twelve — slowly  and  melo- 
diously— in  the  distant  tower  of  his 
church,  seen  faintly  outlined  against  the 
lighter  sky  where  the  moon  would  shortly 
rise. 

He  was  happy,  with  the  contentment 
of  a  fine  and  kindly  soul,  and  the  peace 
and  beauty  of  the  night  filled  him  with  a 
humble  thankfulness ;  but  his  thoughts 
wandered  back  through  the  half  forgotten 
seasons  of  twenty  years  ago.  and  brought, 
fresh  from  their  warmer  blooded  days, 
those  tender,  half  painful,  half  pleasant 
memories  and  regrets  that  leave  a  catch 
in  the  throat  and  dimness  in  the  eyes. 

It  was  only — he  was  wont  to  say — by 
the  light  of  the  stars  on  lonely,  windless 
nights  that  a  man  saw  himself  and  his  life 
in  true  perspective. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  "  bridges  an  interval 
beyond  description  in  the  life  of  a  man 
who  has  seen  not  many  more  than  twice 
that  number  pass. 
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It  took  the  Rector  back  to  crowded  life 
in  the  old  grey  city  by  the  Isis — his 
University ;  when  he  was  "  Dicky  C"  (a 
name  to  conjure  with)  to  a  score  or  so  of 
cheerful  friends,  and  an  unnumbered  tur- 
moil of  acquaintances.  Pleasant  days, 
sometimes  odd  days  of  work,  days  of  forty- 
minute  hours,  days  of  jolly  fellowship  that 
wore  to  memorable  nights,  but  days,  alas, 
of  but  little  apparent  profit  to  "  Dicky  C." 

But  there,  at  least,  he  had  left  his  care- 
less youth  behind;  and,  with  a  few  bills 
still  unpaid,  the  barest  of  pass  degrees,  a 
still  sound  digestion,  an  easy  conscience, 
and  twelve  hundred  pounds  or  so  to  his 
credit  at  his  bankers,  turned  his  thoughts 
hopefully  to  carving  a  career  in  the  world. 

The  nursing  of  vain  regrets  was  not  one 
of  Dicky's  failings.  He  had  enjoyed — 
as  he  would  have  phrased  it — a  thundering 
good  time;  and,  if  his  golden  hours  had 
been,  in  a  sense,  wasted,  a  peevish  con- 
science was  not  now  going  to  mend  the 
matter.  His  business  was  to  find  good 
omens  in  the  present,  to  rest  content  that 
the  past  had  been  so  pleasant  and  no 
worse,  to  work  with  one  aim,  and  stand 
ready  to  clutch  the  skirts  of  chance  at  their 
slightest  flutter.  In  truth  the  little  known 
world  behind  the  hills  seemed  full  of  rosy 
possibilities  to  a  good  fellow  who  had  the 
werewithal  to  command  them. 

"  Dicky  C."  may  have  been  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  authority,  a  rioter  on  occasion 
— and  that  occasion  often  slight — and  not 
notorious  for  an  unvaryingly  abstemious 
habit ;  but  he  had  at  least  no  mean  faults, 
and  even  those  who  looked  most  askance 
at  his  careless  way  of  life  admitted  that 
he  was  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  and — in 
their  own  damning,  wiseacre  phrase — ^no 
one's  enemv  but  his  own. 

Even  a  general  popularity,  which  no 
one  of  account  either  envied  or  questioned, 
had  its  disadvantage;  and,  if  it  made 
excuse  for  some,  led  him  easy  hearted  into 
a  multitude  of  little  sins — amiable  weak- 
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nesses.  Dicky,  who  liked  everyone,  was 
by  nature  easy  and  obliging,  and  tender 
to  the  feelings  even  of  the  despised — a 
virtue  for  his  years  rare  enough  to  be 
remarkable.  He  was,  further,  consistently 
cheerful,  and  though  famous  in  his  circle 
for  a  few  excellent  songs,  preferred  to 
applaud  worse  performers. 

He  told  a  few  good  tales,  and  if  there 
were  some  amongst  them  strange  to  the 
drawing  room,  there  was  not  one  that 
might  not  be  decently  whispered  on  the 
mat.  Others  gained  a  better  conceit  of 
themselves  in  his  company — albeit  he  had 
p  knack  of  effacing  himself  until  a  critical 
moment,  that  nowadays  would  be  worth  an 
economy  of  a  thousand  a  year  to  an 
aspiring  hostess. 

Born  of  a  very  good  West  country 
family,  Richard  Carhessa  inherited  a 
Comishman's  natural  love  of  sport,  and  a 
Cornish  hot  temper,  which,  in  his  case, 
however,  but  rarely  showed  its  horns, 
and  could  forgive  freely  if  it  did  not  make 
instant  reprisal.  He  could  talk  and  laugh 
with  the  loudest,  yet  had  the  rare  gift  of 
real  silence  on  occasion ;  and  when  he  had 
weakened  to  irritability  or  a  mean  action, 
he  was  of  a  surety  before  long  acutely  and 
practically  conscious  of  his  fall. 

Altogether  he  was  a  very  human  good 
fellow,  with  a  healthy  aspect  of  mind 
towards  womankind,  and  a  natural  tender- 
ness for  the  good  in  his  fellow  men,  which 
qualities,  joined  to  a  profound,  if  distant, 
belief  in  his  Maker,  proved  in  later  days 
the  saving  of  him. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  try  his 
wings,  Dicky,  an  orphan,  took  council  with 
himself,  and  certain  distant  relations,  who, 
having  no  wish  to  be  bothered  with  his 
affairs,  even  if  they  liked  the  boy,  readily 
fell  in  with  his  ideas. 

A  discriminating  friend  might  have 
warned  him  against  a  profession  that  deals 
so  much  in  subtleties  and  crooked  wavs  of 
thought  as  does  the  law ;  for  if  he  dis- 
played some  qualities  which  gave  promise 
of  forensic  successes,  he  had  others, 
equally  prominent,  which  marked  him  pre- 
destined to  failure. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  forsook  to  a  great 

extent  his  old  casual  ways,  and  tried  hard, 

if  vaguely,  to  dig  for  the  foundations  of 

that  great  practice  at  the  bar,  which  was  to 
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show  Richard  Carhessa's  true  quality  to 
the  world. 

But  friends  and  acquaintances  still 
circled  round  "  Dicky  C." ;  and  London 
proved  a  fine  place  for  spending,  but  a 
terribly  hard  one  in  which  to  work.  The 
twelve  hundred  pounds  which  had  loomed 
so  large  a  sum  to  his  inexperience, 
dwindled  horribly  from  month  to  month, 
whilst  the  prospect  of  success,  and  a  re- 
plenished purse,  became  no  brighter.  In 
real  alarm  he  at  last  looked  back  remorse- 
fully on  wasted  days  and  wasteful  nights, 
to  find  that  the  ugly  realities  of  life  were 
at  his  elbow.  "  Hulloa  !  'Dicky  C  " 
became  a  nightmare  to  him. 

When  the  bubble  burst,  he  hung  his 
head  at  his  folly  and  imprudence,  foolishly 
forsook  his  friends,  and  spent — none  quite 
knew  how — three  months  of  dreadful 
davs. 

At  length,  being  squarely  built,  athletic 
of  habit,  and  still  reasonably  sound  in 
health,  and  having  known  great  hunger 
without  hope  of  a  meal,  and  utter  weari- 
ness with  no  prospect  of  a  bed,  he  mentally 
buried  the  old  Dicky,  with  his  memories, 
hopes,  and  failings,  and  was  reborn — 
sobered  and  abashed,  but  cheerful  still — 
as  Private  William  Thompson,  number  two 
thousand  and  eight  of  her  Majesty's  Foot 
Guards. 

In  later  years  he  used  to  say  that  the 
period  of  eighteen  months  during  which 
he  served  his  country  with  credit  in  that 
station,  and  the  black  weeks  which  went 
before  it,  were,  to  a  man  who,  with  God's 
help,  could  find  good  still  in  disappoint- 
ment, shame,  and  a  weary  life,  the  finest 
theological  training  imaginable. 

To  a  sensitive  fellow  of  his  upbringing 
it  was  the  ordeal  by  fire.  But  in  Dicky's 
composition  there  was  fortunately  much 
real  gold,  which  but  shone  the  brighter 
when  the  dross  was  burnt  away. 

The  experience  left  him  quicker  than 
ever  to  see  good  in  others,  with  a  heart 
in  which  unquestioning  sympathy  and 
kindliness  had  become  true  nature,  and  a 
mind  turned  to  higher  ideals  of  life  and 
duty  than  in  the  past  he  would  have 
thought  possible  in  this  world  of  shifty 
conveniences. 

When  his  regeneration  was  completed 
a  windfall  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  came 
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(as  he  firmly  believed)  to  help  him  on  the 
new  way  of  life  for  which  he  had  been 
fitted.  His  path  was  now  clear,  and 
much  regretted,  and  not  a  little  regretting, 
he  said  good-bye  to  his  comrades  of  the 
ranks,  and  set  himself  in  earnest  to  pre- 
pare for  holy  orders. 

The  tale  of  his  labours  for  ten  or  twelve 
^ery  long  years  is  still  told  and  retold  in 
the  grimy,  hopeless  streets  and  squalid 
homes  of  two  great  poverty- and -crime- 
stricken  riverside  parishes.  They  were 
years  of  the  very  best  work  a  parson  could 
do;  unbigoted,  strenuous,  gentle,  firm,  and 
utterly  self-sacrificing ;  but  the  limit  of  his 
body's  endurance  was  reached  and  passed 
whilst  his  spirit  was  still  unbroken;  and 
almost  by  kindly  force  he  was  removed  by 
his  friends  to  the  ease  and  retirement  of  a 
quiet  country  parish. 

In  this  good  work  a  prominent  and 
noisy  part  had  been  taken  by  a  certain 
retired  general  oflicer  of  honourable  ser- 
vice, Sir  Frarc:5  Pardee,  lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Newstead  Stoke,  owner  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  acres  within  a  radius  of  a 
mile,  and  three- fourths  of  the  village,  and 
a  warm-hearted  crotchety  autocrat  of  the 
country  side. 

Young  Spencer  Pardee  had  been  a 
friendly  scapegrace  with  Dicky  in  his 
Oxford  days,  and  even  then  his  keen- 
sighted  father  had  formed  no  small 
opinion  of  the  real  quality  of.  his  son^s 
companion.  Brought,  by  chance,  into  con- 
tact with  him  later  on,  when  Dicky  was 
working  eighteen  hours  a  day  for  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  ten  thousand  slatternly 
parishioners,  he  had  discovered  under  his 
cloth  one  of  the  best  fellows  who  ever 
stepped,  and  such  an  opinion  with  Sir 
Francis  was  neither  lightly  formed  nor 
quickly  altered. 

When  the  good  old  fellow's  interest  and 
sympathy  were  aroused  he  was  not  a  man 
tc  do  things  by  halves ;  and,  after  being  of 
great  help  to  the  struggling  parson  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  obvious  and  odd,  he  was  the 
first  and  most  eager  to  insist  on  his  retreat 
from  a  battle  which  had  obviouslv  worn 
out  his  endurance. 

About  this  time  the  living  of  Newstead 
Stoke  providentially  became  vacant,  and 
there  Dicky  was  accordingly  installed,  in 
much  comfort  of  body  and  sore  distress  of 


mind.  Time,  however,  had  reconciled  him 
to  the  necessity,  the  busy  habit  was  for- 
gotten, his  anxious  mind  at  rest,  and  he 
was  now  as  much  part  and  parcel  of  the 
place  as  his  friend  and  patron,  or  the  aged 
clerk,  who  had  seen  four  Vicars  come  and 
go  before  his  ideal  ascended  the  pulpit. 

The  Reverend  Richard  was  still  a 
bachelor;  and  since  he  was  in  fact  still 
none  other  than  the  Dicky  of  old  days 
grown  wiser  with  his  years,  he  had  long 
since  taken  his  proper  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  parishioners,  and  ceased  to  be  on  the 
footing  of  -a  mere  guest  at  the  Manor 
House.  His  room  stood  always  ready  for 
occupation,  and  he  slept  and  worked  either 
there  or  at  his  own  Vicarage,  as  slight  con- 
venience moved  him. 

On  this  fine  evening  he  had  stirred  the 
hearts  of  his  most  placid  congregation  by 
his  sermon,  had  dined  and  sat  late  with 
the  General  and  his  son — discussing  men 
and  ideas  in  his  own  amiable  and  cheery 
manner ;  and  now,  touched  by  the  beauty 
of  the  night,  still  lingered  in  thought  be- 
fore he  sought  rest. 

The  room  was  in  semi-darkness,  and  as 
the  clock  ceased  chiming,  he  looked  -once 
more  at  the  distant  light,  and  then  turned 
thoughtfully  from  the  window.  Even  as 
he  did  so  his  attention  was  arrested.  '  His 
quick  eye  caught  something  in  motion  high 
up  on  the  parapet  of  the  projecting  ¥mig 
on  his  left  hand,  and  he  paused  instantly 
at  attention. 

There,  outlined  against  the  sky,  was  a 
blurr  of  many  angled  roof  and  chimneys. 
The  moon  in  a  few  minutes  would  be  above 
the  horizon,  and  in  the  increasing  light 
details  were  becoming  clearer  to  the  eye. 
Something  half  in  darkness  and  half 
against  a  lighter  background  had  moved 
slowly  forwards  for  the  length  of  a  tall 
man,  stopped,  and  again  betaken  itself  to 
motion. 

It  seemed  to  creep  with  care  and  diffi- 
culty, and  as  the  faint  sound  reached  him 
of  a  slip,  and  the  fall  of  fragments  on  a 
paved  terrace  far  below,  the  Reverend 
Richard's  pulse  quickened.  The  figure 
was  evidently  human,  and  his  astonishment 
gave  way  to  an  anxious  curiosity. 

Who  could  this  be  prowling  dangerously 
by  night  on  his  host's  parapets — and  for 
what  purpose  ? 


'  Dicky  C  hy  all  tha/s  damnable,"  ejaculalid  the  burglar. 
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Xov  :ht  fig*:r*  ss&z^  to  croiich.  busied 
for  a  brcatiiing  space  ia  the  dirker  ang'e 
of  a  chimrjer,  -B-hich.  risinz  flush  from  the 
walL   pa^^J  hirre>d   its  pr:^rS5.     There 

was  a  set:  nap  aciinst  the  building  Le'ow 
as  if  a  rope  had  unro'.'.ed  and  fallen,  and, 
witho'^t  further  hesitation,  the  intruder  slid 
over  the  parapet  and  commenced  de- 
jiberate'.v  to  des-rend. 

Evidently  same  daring  and  athletic 
criminal  had  crossei  the  roof  from  the 
ocher  side,  where  lower  lean-to  buildings 
gave  a  possible  access,  and  ik)w  intended 
to  enter  the  house  from  abo^-e,  through 
soaie  imguarded  window. 

"  The  small  librarv,"  murmured  the 
watcher  to  himself,  identif\-ing  the  ex- 
terior of  the  room  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  evening,  "  and  I  believe  we  left  a 
window  panlv  open.  Room  still  warm. 
Horrible." 

In  a  moment  it  flashed  across  his  mind 
that  the  marauder,  whoever  he  was,  must 
be  well  aware  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
house  and  the  wavs  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
with  this  advantage,  had  laid  his  plans 
circumspectly. 

In  the  very  room  he  would  enter  no 
mean  spoil  lay  easy  to  his  hands.  By  the 
fireplace  was  an  old-fashioned  safe  let 
into  the  wall,  and  protected  only  by  painted 
wood  doors,  like  those  of  a  cupboard,  and 
in  this  insecure  keeping  were  left  a  col- 
lection of  jewels  that  had  been  the  pride 
of  kindly  old  Lady  Pardoe,  the  medals 
and  orders  and  certain  valuable  trinkets 
belonging  to  her  husband,  and  sundry 
articles  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  esteemed 
too  precious  for  the  ordinary  keeping  of 
the  butler's  pantry  below. 

In  a  very  convenient  and  portable  form 
some  thousands  of  pounds  lay  ready  for 
the  enterprising  scoundrel,  who  even  now 
was  finding  a  foothold  on  the  window  sill ; 
for  the  Rector  shrewdly  guessed  that  the 
flimsy  safe  in  which  his  friend  placed 
reliance  would,  against  the  methods  of  a 
modern  criminal,  avail  as  little  as  a  band- 
btjx. 

"  Dicky  C."  was  no  coward,  and  had  a 
way  of  acting  with  determination,  and  on 
his  own  responsibility,  when  occasion 
called. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  have  the 
woman's  commoner  gift  of  coming  to  an 


often  correct  decision  without  analysis  or 
second  thought — more  by  intuition  than 
any  conscious  process  of  reasoning;  and, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  used  to  say,  he 
would  rather  see  a  thing  through  alone 
than  be  distraaed  from  his  end  by  doubt- 
ful assistance. 

So  soon  as  he  was  assured  that  the  in- 
truder had  enter.*.'.,  he  withdrew  from  the 
window,  noiselessly  pulled  the  curtains 
together  across  it.  secured  them  with  two 
pins  taken  from  the  flap  of  his  waistcoat, 
sought  matches  from  his  bedside,  and  lit 
his  two  candles. 

When  the  light  was  sufficient  he  looked 
careful Iv  at  his  watch. 

"  I  will  give  the  fellow  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  law, '  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  then 
I  shall  take  him  red-handed." 

He  laid  the  watch  down,  and  mechani- 
cally dropped  the  heavy  chain  in  close 
circles  round  it  as  he  stared  at  the  motion- 
less candle  flames.  To  himself,  or  the 
risk  of  his  adventure,  he  gave,  in  truth, 
little  concern;  but  rather  speculated 
vaguely  as  to  the  kind  of  fellow  creature 
he  might  find  below.  During  his  East 
End  labours  he  had  cultivated  something 
more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
the  criminal  classes,  had  been  in  fact  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  not  a  few  who  were 
men  of  fame  and  standing  in  their  circle. 
But  familiarity  had  bred  more  pity  than 
contempt,  and  he  had  learnt  neither  fear 
nor  despair  of  almost  the  worst  of  them. 
He  even  felt  a  queer  pleasure — which  he 
would  have  been  inclined  to  disavow — in 
this  incident  which  broke,  somewhat 
startlingly,  on  the  happy  monotony  of  his 
existence. 

Taking  up  a  book  from  the  table,  he 
crossed  the  room  on  tiptoe,  opened  the  door 
for  a  few  inches,  and  listened  intently. 
The  corridor  was  in  semi -darkness,  and 
nothing  broke  the  silence  in  the  house  but 
a  distant  occasional  snore  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  General's  room,  and  the 
measured  tick-tock  of  an  old  timepiece 
marking  the  slow  passage  of  the  night 
from  an  angle  of  the  wall  near  the  head  of 
the  staircase. 

This  had  been  repeated  a  dozen  times 
before  he  drew  back,  reached  for  a  chair 
that  stood  behind  him,  and  placing  it  con- 
veniently by  the  doorway,  sat  down  and 
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composed  himself  to  read,  bravely 
oblivious  to  the  steady  draught  which  stole 
through  the  opening  a  foot  from  his  ear. 

Tick-tock,  tick-tock,  tick-tock  had  run 
through  the  hundreds*almost  to  a  thousand 
solemn  repetitions,  and  his  eyes  were  still 
fixed  on  the  book  whose  many  marked 
passages  showed  his  previous  interest.  At 
length  he  carefully  inserted  a  marking 
slip,  closed  the  volume,  and  rose  to  replace 
it. 

He  glanced  again  at  his  watch  as  he  did 
so,  nodded  to  himself  sagaciously,  and 
drawing  on  an  old  pair  of  soft  leather 
tennis  shoes,  buttoned  his  coat  tightly  to 
the  throat,  opened  the  door  inch  by  inch 
and  slid  noiselessly  into  the  corridor. 

A  kind  of  diffused  grey  light  came  in- 
directly from  distant  windows,  enabling 
him  to  make  his  way  without  hesitation  to 
the  landing  on  his  right,  where  a  tall 
window,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and 
but  partly  curtained,  let  in  by  now  a  thin, 
uncanny  streak  of  moonlight.  There  he 
waited  for  a  brief  space  in  the  shadow, 
with  his  head  turned  and  ears  alert  to  catch 
the  slightest,  sound  from  below.  A 
muffled  grating  noise,  seemingly  very  far 
off,  came  from  the  direction  of  the  small 
library,  the  door  of  which  opened  almost 
at  the  foot  of  the  short  staircase,  which, 
from  where  he  stood,  led  down,  with  one 
turn  at  a  small  square  landing,  to  a  second 
long  corridor. 

Tick-tock,  tick-tock  beat  the  solemn 
pendulum  in  its  wooden  case  at  his  elbow, 
to  remind  him  that  the  minutes  of  a  new 
day  were  going  ;  and,  with  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion, he  stepped,  his  elbow  by  the  wall, 
lightly  and  quickly  to  the  landing  beneath 
him,  and  thence,  v^ry  cautiously,  by  slow 
movements  between  listening  pauses,  made 
his  way  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  room 
he  was  seeking. 

The  door  stood  a  little  ajar,  and  a  faint 
light  other  than  that  of  the  moon  was 
visible  within.  Through  the  opening  a 
curious  smell  of  hot  metal  caught  his 
nostrils  unpleasantly.  The  sounds  of 
cr.utious  working  ceased,  there  came  a 
faint  shuffling  and  scraping  noise,  and 
someone  cleared  his  throat  in  a  smothered 
way  not  far  from  the  other  side  of  the 
door. 

The  Rector  stood  motionless  on  the  mat, 


his  muscles  tense,  and  a  set  frown  of 
attention  wrinkling  his  forehead.  His 
heart  was  beating  perceptibly,  and  he  was 
seized  with  a  certain  nervous  hesitation 
that  yet  was  hardly  akin  to  fear. 

Sixty  seconds  passed,  sixty  more.  Tick- 
tock,  continued  the  warning  from  above 
with  even  more  startling  clearness.  Then, 
with  a  preliminary  whirring  noise,  the 
clock  struck  the  half  hour  on  a  sounding 
gong;  and,  as  if  at  a  given  signal,  he 
straightened  himself,  opened  the  door 
steadily,  and  stepped  into  the  room  with 
his  head  thrown  back. 

There  was  a  scuffle  and  smothered 
exclamation,  a  dark  figure  near  the  fire- 
place snatched  a  bullseye  lantern,  turned  it 
full  on  him,  and  crouched  alert  for  attack 
or  defence. 

Dazzled  for  a  moment  the  intruder  stood 
helpless.  For  five  heart  beats  there  was  a 
dead  silence,  and  then  he  found  his 
tongue. 

"  My  good  fellow,'*  he  commenced 
quietly,  and  without  a  shake  in  his  voice, 

"  what  on  earth ?  " 

The  burglar  leaned  forward,  and  a 
curious  inarticulate  noise  came  from  his 
throat.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  stare 
speechless.  Then  suddenly  opening  the 
lantern,  he  placed  it  on  the  table  beside 
him,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

"  '  Dicky  C  by  all  that's  damnable  I  " 
he  ejaculated  in  a  low  voice. 

As  the  Rector  peered  at  him  the  broader 
circle  of  light  fell  on  a  pale  but  by  no 
means  ill- looking  face,  a  face  with  a 
straight  cut  nose,  a  well  formed,  if  narrow, 
jaw,  and  an  arched  forehead  of  good 
width  above  the  temples.  A  weak  face  in 
some  essentials,  but  the  face,  without 
doubt,  of  a  man  of  thought  and  refinement. 
A  kindly  enough  face,  whose  wide  set, 
clear  grey  eyes  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
curious  expression  at  once  humorous  and 
dismayed. 

Carhessa's  brows  drew  together  over  his 
hooked  nose.  He  took  a  step  forward 
and  scrutinized  the  other  intentlv- 

"  Good  God,"  he  said,  under  his  breath, 
"  Paulet !  Paul  !  My  dear  fellow.  You  ! 
What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

Without  moving  his  eyes  the  man 
addressed  jerked  his  hand  with  an  expres- 
sive gesture  towards  the  open  safe  on  his 
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right,  slightly  shrugging  his  shoulders,  as 
if  to  say,  "  My  dear  Dicky,  are  words 
needed  ?  " 

The  ether  still  stared. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  am  dreaming,  Paul. 
You  are  yourself  I  suppose  ? "  he  said 
after  a  pause. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  it,  Dicky,"  answered  the  dis- 
comfited burglar,  with  a  slight  grimace. 

"  And  how  long  is  it  since  we  met  ?  *^ 

"  Ten  years  or  more,  I  should  say,  and 
those  very  long  ones.  Our  ways  parted 
^ariy.     They  meet  strangely." 

The  Rector  made  no  answer,  and  for  a 
breathing  space  the  two  men  looked  at  one 
another  in  silence. 

"  Well,  Dicky  !  " 

The  Rector  started,  like  a  man  who  had 
been  slightly  stunned  and  recovers  his 
faculties  with  an  effort. 

"  A  moment,  Paul,"  he  answered  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  silently  closed  the  door, 
and,  walking  to  the  open  window,  drew 
and  adjusted  the  curtains  over  it. 

"  But  however  they  meet  I  am  glad. 
Have  you  a  match,  Paul  ?  "  he  continued, 
in  a  most  matter  of  fact  tone,  as  he 
returned. 

The  other,  who  had  been  watching  his 
movements  with  a  strange  expression, 
silently  handed  him  a  box,  which  he  in- 
spected for  a  moment  curiously. 

"They  are  of  the  kind  called  silent," 
explained  his  friend,  "  and  expensive 
frauds  for  a  poor  man." 

The  Rector  glanced  at  him  quickly. 

"  Then  we  will  have  more  light  on  the 
scene.  Surely  it  is  worth  it,"  he  said,  as 
he  lit  the  lamp  on  the  table,  carefully 
adjusted  the  wicks,  sat  down,  and  crossed 
his  legs  in  an  easy  attitude. 

The  other  regarded  him  with  a  Iwk  in 
which  admiration  and  liking  struggled 
with  annoyance. 

"  Dicky,"  he  said,  suddenly,  after  a 
strained  silence,  "  upon  my  word  I  don't 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  For 
heaven's  sake  tell  me." 

"  Laugh  first  at  meeting  an  old  friend 
thus  unexpectedly,  I  should  say,"  answered 
the  Rector  in  measured  tones,  "  and  cry 
afterwards,  if  you  must,  at  the  manner  of 
the  meeting,  though  by  no  means  at  the 
fact." 


"  A  friend  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly.  Why  should  you  ask 
that  ?  " 

The  tone  carried  conviction. 

"  Sorry,  Dicky ;  I  should  have  known 
better  since  I  fancied  I  knew  you  of  old. 
But  that  being  so,  my  dear  chap,  do  be 
more  yourself  and  less  the  parson." 

The  Rector  frowned. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  answered  his  friend, 
quickly;  "the  years  change  a  man,  1 
know." 

"  Only  for  the  better  if  he  is  wise." 

The  burglar  made  a  grimace. 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  the  Rector  con- 
tinued without  a  pause,  "I  will  not  preach, 
nor,  believe  me,  have  I  the  least  inclination 
towards  it.  Vou  know  I  am  a  friend, 
Paul,  and  all  I  wish  is  to  be  of  help  to 
you,  for  you  are  yourself  at  heart  still,  of 
course,  even  if  you  are  occupied  in  strange 
business  for  the  time  being." 

"  Strange  business  indeed.  Oh,  Dicky, 
in  what  a  questionable  form  I  meet  you. 
Hang  it,  go  away,  if  you  will  not  do  your 
obvious  duty,  and  at  least  let  me  depart  in 
peace." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  came  the  sharp 
reply,  "  and  tell  me  what  it  all  means." 

"  Dicky,"  answered  the  other,  looking  at 

him  kindly,  "  in  truth  you  have  not  altered. 

Did  you  come  down  alone,  without  raising 

the  others  in  the  house?"  he  continued, 

.  with  an  infle::tion  that  insisted  on  reply. 

"  Yes." 

"  Not  by  chance  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Nor  knowing  whom  you  might  find 
here  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  answered  the  Ret^or, 
with  an  almost  impatient  manner,  "  how 
on  earth  was  I  to  know  who  was  f<jol 
enough  to  risk  his  neck  on  that  roof,  or 
his  liberty  here." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  other,  thoughtfully,  with- 
out noticing  the  interruption.  Between 
the  two  there  was  a  world  of  meaning  in 
the  slow  exclamation. 

"  Anything  more  to  ask  before  I 
begin  ?  "  queried  Dicky,  civilly. 

"  Not  much.  Are  we  likely  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  another  twenty  minutes  ?  " 

"  For  the  rest  of  the  night  I  should 
say ;  but  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was,  and 
a  little  tired  and  shaken  even  now." 
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"  Then,  Dicky,  could  you  give  me  a 
cigar." 

The  burglar's  eyes  twinkled  at  the 
frown  which  wrinkled,  for  a  moment,  his 
friend's  forehead.  It  passed  as  quickly 
as  a  blurr  of  breath  from  polished  steel. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  Rector,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  "  and  a  whiskey  and 
soda  even,  if  you  would  care  for  one." 

"  Ah,  Dicky  1  "  exclaimed  the  other,  with 
admiration  in  his  tones,  ''  those  are  exactly 
the  two  things  I  do  most  need,  for  I  am 
knocked  endways  by  this  encounter,  if  you 
are  not." 

**  I  am,"  said  the  Samaritan,  almost 
meekly,  as  he  rose  and  sought  the  cup- 
board. "  And  so,  for  the  sake  of  old 
times  and  present  inclination,  I  will  have 
the  same  myself.  Confound  it,  Paul, 
what  a  pity  !  "  he  continued,  as  he  placed 
the  decanter  on  the  table  and  sought  a 
full  syphon  from  the  window  seat. 
"  Money,  brains,  friends,  good  nature ! 
That  it  should  have  come  to  this !  " 

"  Kismet,  Dicky.  What  was  to  be,  is,  I 
suppose,"  answered  the  other,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

"Which,  being  interpreted,  is  sheer 
nonsense.  Circumstances  twist  the  weak 
man,  whilst  the  strong  one  takes  them 
by  the  tail  and  forces  them  in  his  own 
direction." 

"  Evidently  I  lack  the.  necessary 
strength." 

"  You  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it 
you  mean,"  answered  the  Rector,  looking 
intently  at  his  friend.  "  But  I  will  let 
you  off  for  the  present,  Paul;  this  is  no 
occasion  for  moralising." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  other  with  con- 
viction, between  appreciative  puffs  of  his 
cigar,  the  very  aroma  of  which  seemed  to 
put  him  on  a  footing  of  more  equal 
respectability. 

"Then  let  us  come  to  facts.  Explain 
tu  me  briefly  how  things  have  so  far  gone 
wrong  with  you,  and  to-morrow  we  will 
lay  our  heads  together,  and  see  what  can 
be  done  towards  righting  them." 

"  Briefly  ?  That  is  not  easily  done,  but 
I  will  try,  though  I  could  write  a  dozen 
chapters  of  analysis  on  the  subject.  It  is 
the  multitude  of  little  causes  and  small 
weaknesses  that  destroy  us,  my  dear 
Dicky,  rather  than  the  few  prominent  and 


more  tangible.  However,  that  can  wait,  as 
you  say,  until  to-morrow.  Have  )ou  ever 
visited  Spanish  -  speaking  countries  ? 
Manana — ^to-morrow.  You  will  at  least 
have  learnt  that  much  of  the  language  if 
you  have.  It  is  the  secret  of  decadence  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  downfall  of  many 
fellows  of  my  kidney.' 

*'  Keep  to  the  point  for  heaven's  sake, 
Paul,"  interrupted  the  Rector,  fidgetting  in 
his  chair. 

*'  Very  well,  I  will  be  as  succinct  as  a 
yellow  press  headline;  but  when  a 
thousand  accident*  of  temper  and  environ- 
ment have  united  to  force  a  man  from  the 
straight  path,  how  can  he  say  why  or 
wherefore  in  the  time  it  would  take  to  dis- 
cuss yesterday's  weather  ?  Hear  me  I 
Why  the  very  introduction  is  long-winded." 

"  Paul,  Paul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me  ?  "  said  the  Rector,  irreverently,  with 
a  deprecating  smile. 

"  Be  patient;  and  first  let  me  say — don't 
shy — that  what  I  heard  of  you  five  years 
ago  was  evidently  true.  No  one  but  a  kind 
of  saint  could  carry  a  nerve  such  as  yours. 
Be  quiet,  Dicky,"  he  added  quickly,  as  the 
other  made  a  motion  of  protest. 

"  I  am  here  to  commit  a  felony,  which, 
if  I  explain,  I  do  not  attempt  to  excuse. 
Selfishness,  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  no  doubt 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  I  suppose  I  suffer 
from  general  atrophy  of  the  conventional 
moral  qualities.  I  got  as  little  from 
Oxford  as  you  did,  and  lacked  the 
capacity  to  make  good  use  of  even  what  I 
had.  With  help  here  and  there  from 
others,  I  got  through  my  money — not 
much.  I  drifted  from  my  friends,  and  all 
I  had  to  fall  back  on  was  a  certain  dilet- 
tanti literary  capacity,  a  bruised  reed  in 
truth  for  a  poor  man.  But  none  the  less  I 
think  that  1  really  have  a  delicate  percep- 
tion of  the  proper  use  of  words,  and 
almost  my  last  belief  in  myself  grants  a 
certain  critical  faculty.  Hence  here  I  am, 
as  I  have  said,  committing  a  rank  felony.*' 

"  I  don't  see  the  connection  at  all,"  the 
Rector  broke  in  impatiently. 

"  And  yet  in  your  place  I  would  have 
perceived  it  at  once,"  answered  the  other, 
suavely,  with  a  vigorous  puff  at  his 
expiring  cigar.  "  That  is  one  of  the  very 
few  points  in  which  I  seem  to  have  the 
better  of  you.     But  hear  me  out.     I  tried 
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to  fall  back  on  literary  work,  but  that,  T 
find,  needs  for  success— if  one  has  not  a 
quite  first-rate  capacity — either  a  reason- 
able capital  for  the  purchase  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  even  better  things,  whilst  one 
is  waiting  on  fortune,  or  no  conscience 
from  the  start;  and,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, I  still  have  one — of  a  sort." 

"  Get  to  the  point,  Paul,  and  spare  me 
this  kind  of  thing,"  came  the  answer, 
sharply ;  "  I  really  prefer  your  felonies." 

"  That  is  almost  brutal,  but  I  will  let  it 
pass.  After  all,  is  my  life  worth  taking 
seriously  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  in  moderation.  But,  my 
dear  fellow,  don't  waste  more  time,  I  beg 
you." 

.  "  Right.  I  felt,  and  feel,  that  I  have 
the  elements  of  success,  but  roof,  and  food, 
and  fire,  whilst  I  wait  for  the  kindly 
reviewers,  are  a  necessity,  and,  gad,  as 
you  see,  I  have  gone  for  them  without 
reckoning." 

The  bigger  ass  you  then." 

"  I  fell  on  evil  days,"  continued  the 
other,  without  heeding  the  interruption, 
"  took  to  evils  ways  of  mending  them,  and 
here  I  am.  But  believe  me,  Dicky,  I  have 
not  fallen  to  mean  crimes;  I  am  still  of 
the  Banditti.  I  take  big  risks,  and  have 
only  stolen  what  another  can  well  spare, 
and  is,,  perhaps,  better  without,  in  order  to 
provide  myself  with  what  I  feel  is  a 
necessity  to  my  existence,  which  after  all 
may  be  good  for  something.  Here,  apart 
from  the  risk  of  detection,  I  nearly  broke 
my  neck  from  that  infernal  parapet  above 
us.  It  is  a  means  to  a  good  end,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned ;  and  once  I  am  settled 
down  I  will  write  hymns  in  praise  of  rigid 
honesty  to  your  heart's  a)ntent." 

"  Sophistries,  sophistries  of  the  thinnest 
kind,  Paul,"  answered  the  Rector,  hotly. 
"  To  think  that  a  man  of  your  capacity 
should  try  to  humbug  himself  in  such  a 
way  !  Bah !  I  know  you  better.  You 
are  talking  rubbish  to  prevent  yourself 
from  thinking  sense." 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  at  his  cigar  end  intently. 

**  You  are  (]uite  right  of  course,"  he 
answered,  after  a  pause ;  "  but  if  you  recol- 
lect, I  had  always  a  certain  leaning 
towards  ethics,  and  a  man  of  a  certain 
temperament  can  juggle  very  plausibly,  to 


himself,  with  the  problems  of  right  and 
wrong.  Be  charitable  to  a  weakling.  We 
are  much  of  the  same  mould,  you  and  I, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken ;  and  but  a  trifling 
matter  might  have  reversed  our  positions 
to-night.  I  make  no  defence.  Lecture 
me  as  you  like  if  we  meet  again  in  better 
circumstances ;  but  thank  God  the  while  on 
your  own  acocunt  that  the  little  saving 
grace  has  been  granted  to  you.  Remember 
what  Bishop  what's-his-name  said,  as  the 
criminal  in  the  hangman's  cart  passed  him 
on  the  way  to  Tyburn  Tree — *  There  but 
for  the  grace  of  God  goes  John '  whoever- 
it-was.  Well,  in  at  that  window,"  he  con- 
tinued, half  turning  and  pointing  across 
the  room,  "  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
scrambled  Richard  Carhessa — whom  the 
saints  preserve  !  " 

He  settled  himself  into  the  chair  with 
a  sagacious  nod,  as  one  who  has  said  the 
last  word  and  awaits  a  verdict. 

"  True  enough,  Paul,"  answered  the 
Rector,  quietly,  "  no  one  knows  it  better 
than  myself.  But  if  we  have  so  many 
qualities  in  common,  you  will  admit  that 
there  is  still  a  great  possibility  of  good  in 
you.  I  have  that  much  conceit  in  myself. 
Now  listen,"  he  held  up  his  hand  in  a 
deprecating  manner  as  the  other  would 
have  spoken.  "  In  the  first  place  will  you 
be  my  guest  from  to-night  at  the  Rectory 
— I  am  unmarried — for  a  week,  a  month, 
as  long  as  you  like  ?  Wait  a  little,  whilst 
you  think  it  over.     May  I ?  " 

He  opened  his  eyes  in  interrogation, 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  package 
on  the  table,  and,  taking  permission  for 
granted,  quietly  replaced  the  valuables  in 
the  safe.     "  There  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  There  goes  two  years'  board,  lodging, 
and  respectability,"  said  the  burglar,  half 
ruefully,  as  he  watched  him. 

"  Nonsense,  Paul !  There  goes  the 
evidence  of  an  asinine  mistake.  And 
now,"  he  continued  eagerly,  "we  must  not 
delav  here." 

"  But  I  have  not  said  that  I  would  come 
yet.  my  dear  fellow.  I  am  unfit  and 
ashamed  to." 

"  Paul !  Paul  »  Of  course  you  will 
come.  I  will  take  no  refusal  for  one 
thing.  To-morrow  we  will  talk  as  much 
or  little  as  you  like,  lay  our  heads  together, 
and  somehow  or   other  manage   to   take 
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opportunity  by  the  beard.     Let  us  have  no 
fear  for  the  future.     Come  along.'' 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  other's 
shoulder,  lad  him,  half  resisting,  to  the 
window,  and  drew  back  the  curtain. 

"  How  did  you  intend  to  get  out  ?  "  he 
asked,  turning  to  his  friend.  "  For  myself 
I  should  not  have  cared  to  make  such  an 
entry  as  you  managed." 

"  Oh,  the  rope  is  doubled,"  answered 
the  other,  shortly.  "  I  pull  it  down  from 
above,  loop  it  round  the  mullion  here, 
descend,  and  pull  it  after  me  when  I  reach 
the  ground." 

"  You  know  the  place  and  people  ?  " 
"Only  by  hearsay.     I  bought  the  in- 
formation, if  you  must  know." 

"  Bought  it  ?  "  answered  the  Rector  in  a 
distressed  voice. 

"  Yes ;  but  not  from  inside,  directly,  at 
any  rate.  The  collection  of  such  parti- 
culars as  are  needed,  and  the  discovery  of 
likely  jobs,  are  a  regular  business  of  cer- 
tain unenterprising  spirits  amongst — us. " 
He  smiled  grimly.  "  I  let  you  into  pro- 
fessional secrets." 

"  Sorry    you   know   them,"  replied    his 
friend  lightly.     "  But  do  you  see  the  light 
there  between  the  two  elm  trees.     That 
bums  in  my  study  at  the  Rectory,  a  room 
entirely  my  own.     That  the  lamp  is  alight 
at  this  hour  is  a  fad  of  mine.     We  may  be 
forgiven    an    occasional    whim    I    think, 
although,  in  truth,  I  often  feel  guilty  of 
the  value  of  the  oil.     Year  in  and  year  out 
it   is   lit   at   sundown,  and  burns  until   I 
extinguish  it  in  the  morning.     I  may  have 
a  fancy  to  go  there  and  read  or  think  at 
any  hour  of  the  night,  for  I  am  sometimes 
a  poor  sleeper,  and  it  pleases  me  to  find 
the  room  well  lit  and  ready  for  my  occupa- 
tion.    It  will  serve  to-night  to  guide  you. 
Here  is  my  key,  and  a  card  on  which  I  will 
write.     Let  yourself  in.  The  housekeeper, 
if  she  is  roused,  a  very  unlikely  thing  to 
happen,  will   imagine  it   is  I   returning; 
and  the  geography  of  the  house  is  plain 
enough  if  you  will  take  a  short  observa- 
tion by  moonlight  from  without.     You  will 
find  my  bedroom  very  much  at  your  service, 
refreshment  of  sorts  if  you  need  it  in  the 
lower  cupboard  by  the  study  fireplace; 
and   so  good-night,  and   God  bless   you, 
Paul.       Thank    goodness     T     have    run 
against  you  at  last.     I  will  be  home  before 


breakfast,  and  in  the  meantime,  if  an^ 
explanation  is  needed  my  card  will  suffice. 
Mrs.  Bowen  is  used  to  my  vagaries,  and 
has  even  a  kindly  fellow  feeling  for  them." 
"  Dicky,"  said  the  other,  much  moved, 
"  it  is  just  like  you  to  do  this.  Bless  you 
for  it  anyhow,  though  I  seriously  doubt 
if  I  am  worth  the  kindness.  What  you 
ought  to  do  is  to  rouse  the  house  and  give 
me  up  to  justice." 

"  What  I  ought  to  do  need  at  present 
be  no  concern  of  yours,  Paul,"  answered 
the  Rector,  almost  tartly.  "  If  I  choose 
to  strain  a  point  of  conventional  conscience, 
that  is  my  affair.  Now,  like  a  good  fellow, 
be  off,  and  let  me  get  to  bed.  We  shall 
find  ample  time  for  talk  during  the  next 
month  or  so." 

"  Hush  !  "  he  whispered,  suddenly. 
"  As  I  live  we  have  talked  too  much 
already." 

The  staircase  cracked  sharply  without, 
and  indefinable  vague  noises  suggested 
human  presence  almost  at  the  door. 

"  Quick,"  said  the  Rector,  "  you  must  be 
hidden.  This  is  no  time  or  place  for 
explanations." 

With  a  sudden  effort  he  caught  his  com- 
panion, thrust  him  behind  the  curtain, 
swung  the  lower  part  well  across  the 
window,  whispered,  "  Move,  Paul,  and  I 
will  never  forgive  you,"  and  stepped 
lightly  towards  the  fireplace.  As  he  did 
so  the  door  was  violently  thrust  open,  and 
Geneial  Pardoe  and  his  son,  half  clothed 
and  eager,  tumbled  into  the  room  with  a 
rush.  The  old  man  was  almost  at  the 
Rector's  throat  before  he  recognised  his 
friend. 

"  Phew  !    God  d n  !  "  he  ejaculated. 

"  All  this  on  Dicky's  account.  Confound 
you,  Carhessa,  you  have  given  my  heart  a 
turn.  We  expected  a  brace  of  red-handed 
burglars   at    the   least.       Why,    my    dear 

fellow,  what  on  earth ?"       A  curious 

change  came  over  his  face,  as  if  he  had 
been  frozen  in  the  very  act  of  speech. 
The  open  door  of  the  safe,  and  the  con- 
spicuous white  bundle  within  caught  his 
eye,  and  suddenly  loomed  to  a  gigantic 
size  in  the  small  room.  • 

His  son  had  followed  his  gaze.     No  one 
spoke  for  a  moment. 

"  Spen,"    he     said     suddenly,     without 
turning  to  the  young  man,  "  go  and  stop 
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William  and  Price.  Tell  them  it  is  a  false 
alarm,  and  turn  in  again  yourself.  We 
will  be  up  directly.     Quickly  now." 

His  son  left  the  room  staring,  and  the 
two  elders  looked  suddenly  at  one  andher. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,"  blurted  the 
Rector  after  a  horrible  pause. 

"  So  you  saw  the  light  and  were  alarmed 
too,"  said  the  other  in  a  vacant  way,  hardly 
regarding  the  speech.  "  Just  now  I  would 
have  sworn  I  heard  voices  too.  Did — did 
you  find  anyone  here  ?  " 

The  Rector  hesitated.  "No,"  he 
answered  suddenly,  as  if  the  monosyllable 
had  been  driven  out  of  him  by  a  blow  on 
the  back. 

The  General  glanced  at  the  table,  then 
round  the  room,  and  subsided  into  a  chair. 

"  Excuse  me,  Carhessa,"  he  said  apolo- 
getically :  "  I  am  an  old  man,  and  such  a 
night  alarm  tries  me." 

"  My  dear  General,"  said  the  other  after 
a  nervous  pause,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
annoyed  I  am  to  have  been  partly  the 
cause  of  it." 

The  old  gentleman,  only  half  listening, 
had  risen  from  his  chair.  He  moved  to 
the  safe,  took  out  the  bundle,  fumbled  a 
moment  with  the  knots,  and  then  laid  it 
on  the  table  unopened.  A  mild  perspira- 
tion broke  out  on  the  Rector's  brow. 

"  General  Pard6e,"  he  commenced  with 
an  effort,  forcing  himself  to  look  the  other 
squarely  in  the  face,  "  I  believe  that  for 
the  past  ten  years  I  have  had  your  entire 
confidence,  that  you  have  felt  an  unshak- 
able belief  in  me  as  a  man  of  probity  and 
honour,  and  one  who,  whatever  his  failings, 
would  act  alwavs  for  the  best,  so  far  as  he 
was  given  knowledge  of  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Carhessa,  certainly," 
answered  his  old  friend  in  a  tone  of  relief. 

"  Then  I  am  obliged  to  put  your  faith 
for  a  short  time  to  the  test.  I  am  not 
speaking  for  myself,  and  under  the 
strange  circumstances,  believe  me,  I  can 
think  of  no  wise  alternative." 

He  paused,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
other,  who  nodded  in  silence,  and  then 
continued. 

"  You  have  found  me  under  strange  cir- 
cumstances that,  to  anyone  else,  I  would 
honestly  call  extraordinary  and  suspicious; 
but,  none  the  less,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  think  no  more  of  the  matter  one  way  or 


another,  to  banish  it  entirely,  if  you  can, 
from  your  mind,  until  I  make  an  explana- 
tion to  you  to-morrow.  What  I  shall  say 
may  be  satisfactory  to  you,  or  it  may  not. 
I  make  no  promise.  But  this  at  least,  I 
assure  you  now,  that  I  have  acted  to-night 
as  my  conscience  directed  and,  for  myself, 
have  no  doubts  that  I  am  doing  right.  So 
far  I  ask  you  to  give  me  your  help  in  a 
most  difficult  situation.  Please  think  well 
before  vou  answer,  for  I  would  have  no 
half  confidence." 

The  Rector  wiped  his  fort;:iead  as  the 
other  looked  at  him  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment. 

"Very  well,  Dicky,"  he  answered  at 
last,  like  a  man  who  has  made  a  sudden 
resolution.  "  So  be  it.  You  have  asked 
of  me,  I  tell  you  honestly,  almost  more 
than  I  would  grant  even  to  my  son;  but 
J  have  not  known  you  twenty  years,  on  and 
off,  for  nothing.  You  know  me,  too,  and 
so  will  rest  content  that  what  I  say  is 
without  second  thought  or  reservation.  I 
am  content  to  wait,  and  will  banish  the 
affair  from  my  mind  until  you  tell  me  to 
recall  it.     Is  that  sufficient  ?  " 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  the  Rector,  with  a 
smile  of  relief,  extending  his  hand,  "  and 
from  my  heart,  old  friend,  I  thank  you. 
Providence  has  been  using  me  to-night," 
he  continued,  in  a  louder  tone ;  "  and  it 
should  go  ill  with  the  man  who  stood  in  its 
way." 

"  Amen,  then,  Dicky.  Amen  1 " 
answered  the  other.  "And  now  we  have 
both,  I  think,  had  enough  for  to-night. 
Shall  I  put  the  light  out  or  will  you?  " 

Without  waiting,  the  old  General  took 
the  packet  from  the  table,  and,  with  a  last 
puzzled  glance  round  the  room,  stepped  to 
the  door. 

The  Rector  extinguished  the  lamp  with 
a  click. 

"  I  will  close  the  window,"  he  said 
quietly. 

For  a  moment  he  fumbled  with  the 
catch.  "  To-morrow,  Paul ;  don't  fail  me, 
1  beg  you,  above  all  things,"  he  had  time 
to  whisper,  and  the  two  left  the  room 
together. 

As  the  door  closed  Leslie  Paulet 
emerged  from  his  concealment,  and  stood 
in  the  darkness  listening  very  thought- 
fully to  their  retreating  footsteps. 


"  Dicky  C,"  sought  tkt  window  and  saw  dimly  a  dark  fiiurt  cross  tkt  gudtn. 
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They  ascended  the  staircase  in  silence, 
the  old  cloek  seeming  now  to  the  Rector's 
whirring  brain  to  beat  the  passage  of 
seconds  almost  triumphantly.  At  his  door 
they  shook  hands  and  parted. 

"  Good-night,      Carhessa,"      said      the 

General,  "  in  truth  it  is  a  d d  rum  go. 

But  there,  I  won't  worry  my  old  head ;  I 
am  content  to  wait.  Good -night,  mv  clear 
fellow." 

By  this  time  Paul  was  astride  the 
window-ledge,  his  mind  cleared  of  further 
hesitation. 

Two  or  three  minutes  later,  hearing  a 
faint  noise  from  without,  "  Dicky  C." 
sought  his  window,  and  saw  dimly  a  dark 
figure  cross  the  garden  below,  pause  for  a 
moment  or  so  to  look  back  and  upwards, 
and  then  disappear  into  the  deeper 
shadows  of  the  park.  Paul  was  steering 
for  the  light,  and  despite  the  accidents  of 
an  unknown  course,  had  reached  shelter 
before  the  Rector  turned  away. 

Once  a  trailing  briar  caught  the 
struggler  so  sharply  across  the  face  as  to 
draw  blood,  and  he  swore  softly,  and 
twice  in  the  semi-darkness  he  fell  into 
difficulties ;  but  at  length  the  Rector,  from 
his  distant  outlook,  saw  the  watching  lamp 
suddenly  extinguished,  and  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  thought  of  his  own  rest. 

Even  as  he  did  so,  a  sharp  knock  at  the 
door  interrupted  his  anxious  musing. 

"  Carhessa,  Dicky,  have  you  turned  in 
yet  ?  "  said  a  voice  outside,  and  he  opened 
to  find  the  old  General,  robed  in  a  dilapi- 
dated dressing  gown  of  once  gaudy 
pattern,  standing,  candle  in  hand,  on  the 
threshold. 

**  Very  sorry  to  disturb  you  again,"  he 
commenced,  without  waiting  for  the  other 
to  speak,  "  but  I  had  that  on  my  mind 
which  would  not  let  me  sleep  until  I  had 
seen  you.'' 

*'  Come  in  then  by  all  means,"  answered 
the  Rector,  a  little  anxiously,  "  but  I 
thought " 

"  Hear  me.''  The  General  held  up  his 
hands  to  command  silence.  "  It  is  on  my 
mind,  Dicky,"  he  continued,  "  and  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal  in  the  last  ten 
minutes,  to  ask  you  not  to  be  hard  on  a 
poor  old  sinner  like  myself;  and,  what- 
ever your  own  wishes  may  be,  to  make  no 
explanation     of     to-night's      happenings 


either  to-murrow  or  any  other  time.  Yo:i 
had  your  reasons  for  acting  as  you  did,  and 
I  respect  them  more  than  I  should  my 
own.  I  do  not  want  any  explanation,"  he 
went  on,  raising  his  voice,  and  gesticu- 
lating candle  in  hand.  "  Confound  it, 
between  us  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
proper.  It  is  an  insult  to  your  qualities 
and  my  discernment  even  to  think  of  such 
a  thing.  I  was  an  old  fool  just  now  to 
allow  myself  to  entertain  the  idea." 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,"  interrupted  the 
Rector. 

"But  me  no  buts,  Carhessa;  I  won't 
have  them.  Something  strange  has 
happened,  and  you  would  rather  keep  your 
own  counsel.  Very  well.  I  am  quite  con- 
tent. Do  so,  in  heaven's  name,  unless  at 
some  time  I  can  be  of  help  to  you  in  the 
business.  I  have  that  faith  which  pre- 
vents even  an  inclination  to  inquiry.  If 
I  am  concerned,  you  are  even  more  so; 
and,  thank  goodness,  idle  curiosity  is  no 
failing  of  mine." 

"  My  dear  General,  you  respect  my 
cloth,"  answered  the  Rector  with  a  kindly 
inflection. 

"  Nonsense,  Dicky  1  "  snapped  the  other. 
"  I  respect  your  cloth  no  more  than  I 
should  honest  corduroy,  had  I  found  you 
in  that  station  of  life.  It  is  the  man 
beneath  it  I  respect ;  and  I  ask  you  now  as 
a  personal  favour  to  allow  me  to  behave  as 
I  ought  and,  for  a  wonder,  wish  to." 

"  There ;  no  more,"  he  continued  ;  "  the 
thing  is  settled.  You  know  me,  Dicky, 
and,  thank  goodness,  I  know  you."  And 
he  stumped  away  down  the  corridor  with- 
out another  word. 

The  Rector  watched  him  to  the  corner, 
and  then  turned  and  entered  his  room,  with 
a  soundless  prayer  on  his  lips,  and  a 
"  Nunc  Dimittis  "  in  his  heart. 

As  for  W.  L.  P.— Wilfred  Leslie  Paulet 
— his  initials  are  already  fairly  well 
known  under  articles  which  have  not  been 
overlooked  by  discerning  critics.  General 
Sir  Francis  Pardoe  reads  them  as  a  duty, 
although,  in  truth,  his  literary  taste  hardly 
appreciates  their  flavour.  His  last  pub- 
lished essay  on  "  Thieves  and  Judges  "  is 
pleasantly  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  work 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson ;  and  he  even 
receives,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  a  cheque 
almost  as  often  as  a  refusal. 


THE  GRl'AT  SIMPLON  ROAD 


By  A.  R.  KEATING 


SWIT/J'RLAND  has  been  c.ilied  the 
plajground  of  Kuroiic  (or  of  Uiu 
wcirld,  if  the  trans-Atlamie  pLuers  are  to 
receive  due  recognition).  As  a  cunse- 
q-;er,ce  of  this  proprietary  and  patronising 
way  of  speaking  of  what  is  reiilly  a  large 
country,  tourists  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  week  at  lovely  Li\cerne  for 
five  guineas,  or  who  have  been  "  Cooked " 
or  "  Lunned  "  at  some  of  the  other  ])up:i 
lar  mountain  resorts,  are  apt  to  think  that 
they  have  seen  and  dune  everything  and 
talk  accordingly.  Truly,  Switzerland  may 
no',  look  very  large  as  compared  with  other 
countries;  but  as  the  man  with  the  small 
garden  enclosed  with  high  walls  proudly 
observed,  "look  how  lofty  it  is!"  In 
shrrt,  even  in  familiar  Switzerland  there 
arj  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new—well- 
trodden  highways  with  little-frequented 
byways  leading  out  of  them.  Of  the  many 
fiie  mountain  roads  or  passes  that  have 
to  be  traversed,  in  order  to  get  in  or  out  of 
Switzerland,  the  Great  Simplon  Road 
stands  out  as  pre-eminently  interesting  at 
the  present  lime,  by  reason  of  the  mighty 


engineering  feat  now  slowly  but  surely 
progressing  towards  completion,  which  will 
bring  Italy  and  the  Kast  nearer  by  some 
hours  than  tiiey  now  are.  Hut  a  mere 
tunnel,  be  it  ever  such  a  miracle  of  human 
ingenuity,  does  not  as  a  rule  call  forth 
raptures  from  the  ordinary  passenger  ;  and 
travellers  who  do  not  reckon  their  time  at 
so  much  the  hour,  or  the  minute,  as  the 
case  may  be,  do  not  go  into  ecstacies  over 
an  hour  or  su's  pitchv  darkness,  with  the 
inevitable  atmospheric  accompaniment, 
even  ihoiif;h  tht-v  arf  penetrating  the  verv 
bowels  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  the 
longest  and  most  wonderful  tunnel  that 
the  worirl  h:is  ever  known.  Upon  a  ques- 
tion of  preference  the  rail  must  yield  to 
the  road.  N.iw  the  road  has  all  the 
through -trjflic,  but  when  the  union  of  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  railways  has  been  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  tunnel,  the  mails 
will  go  by  that  wiiy,  and  those  who  wish 
to  enjoy  the  sruntry  from  the  road  will 
have  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  the 
journey.  The  present,  therefore,  is  the 
best  time    for  becoming  acquainted    with 
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most  beautiful  stretch  of  the  road.  Wind- 
ing in  and  out  through  groves  of  larch,  fir, 
and  pine,  over  boiling  torrents,  rushing 
down  from  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Wasen- 
hom,  through  park-like  tracts,  where  the 
Alpine  rose  and  rhododendrons  are  pro- 
fusely dotted  over  the  springy  turf,  the 
road  leads  by  a  steady  upward  incline  to 
the  fourth  refuge.  At  the  turn  of  the  road 
here  a  fresh  panorama  is  opened  out ;  on 
the  one  hand  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  most  noticeable  being  tlie 
Atetschhorn  and  Beilhorn,  which  have 
been  slowly  rising  into  view  since  leaving 
B^isal,    and,    in     front,     the     glistening 


three  of  the  six  inmates  perished.  Here, 
too,  is  the  Simplon  mountain,  from  which 
the  pass  takes  its  name — a  fact  upon 
which  all  guide-books  are  silent.  At  me 
end  of  the  contour  an  hotel  has  reccn'.W 
been  built,  having  an  uninterrupted  view 
to  Brieg,  and  a  distant  view  of  the  great 
Aletsch  Glacier.  The  road  is  now  pri:- 
tically  level,  somewhat  bleak  and  bare  as 
the  tree  limit  has  been  reai~hed,  but  bv 
no  means  uninteresting.  After  doubling  a 
rocky  projection,  one  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  what  locks  like  a  huge  Noah'j 
Ark.  This  is  the  new  hospice  erected  by 
Napoleon  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 


UlANUINU    HUK!i^!>   AT   BERISAL. 


Flelschhorn,  the  frowning  mass  of  llie 
Hubschhorn,  and  the  foot  of  the  great 
Kaltwasser  glacier  appear.  After  about  a 
mile  of  wood,  and  after  passing  through 
the  "  Schalbet  "  or  "Caploch"  Gallery — a 
short  tunnel  cut  in  the  solid  rock — the  road 
makes  a  horse-shoe  curve  of  about  two 
miles,  passing  under  three  more  galleries, 
over  one  of  which  the  stream  issuing  from 
the  Rflltwasser  glacier  rushes  in  a  glitter- 
ing ca.wade  into  the  valley.  Two  more 
refuges  stood  until  recently  in  this  curve, 
as,  in  winter,  this  is  the  most  dangerous 
bit  of  the  pass,  but  last  year  one  of  th^se 
was   swept   away    by    an   avalanche,   anH 


one  on  the  Great  St.  Berrard.  It  is  occu- 
pied by  priests  of  the  Augustine  Order, 
lis  loud-tongued  bell  and  the  baving  of 
the  great  dogs  kept  there  echo  thiough  its 
long  empty  corridors  at  each  fresh  arrival. 
Though  the  architectural  proportions  and 
internal  fittings  are  sombre,  and  perhaps 
forbidding,  they  are  at  least  in  harmony 
with  the  wild  surroundings  of  the  house 
itself.  The  immense  thickness  oT  its  grey 
.stone  walls,  its  double  windows,  and  ihe 
height  of  the  front  door  (on  the  second 
storey  of  the  building),  bear  sufficient  evi- 
ile.ice  of  the  rigour  of  the  winters.  But 
under  a  rough  exterior,  a  w,   -.n  welaime  is 
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chief,  has  an  imposing  new  church  with 
some  good  bells  in  the  tower.  This  dis- 
trict is  thickly  populated  in  the  winter  by 
the  peasants  and  cattle  from  the  upland 
pastures.  The  first  house  of  refuge  is 
situated  here,  but  it  has  fallen  into  decay, 
as  it  is  too  near  to  habitations  to  be  of 
actual  necessity,  T  rem  Ried  a  series  of 
zig-zags  leads  to  the  opening  of  the  Gan- 
terthal — a  broad  deep  valley  leading  up 
to  the  majestic  Bortelhorn.  At  the  point 
where  the  road 
turns  over- 
hanging a  deep 
gorge  is  a  little 
shrine.  This 
serves  to  com- 
memorate a 
man'ellous  es- 
cape of  a  car- 
riage and  its 
occupants  from 
a  headlong 
plunge  into  the 
abyss  below. 
The  story  runs 
that  a  party  in 
a  carriage 
were  proceed- 
ing down  the 
road  when  the 
horses  sud- 
denly took 
flight  and 
daihedover 
the  precipice. 
Their  mad 
career  was 
however,  at 
once  brought 
to  a  sudden 
stop  by  the 
trees  which 
grow  thickly  at 

the  brink  of  the  ravine — and  thus  all  were 
savsd-  Tradition  further  asserts  that 
once  a  year,  on  the  night  of  the  occur- 
rsnce,  a  phantom  carriage  filled  with 
ghostly  occupants  in  the  garb  of  a  by-gone 
age,  dashes  along  the  road  at  this  spot. 
The  natives  of  the  locality  take  good 
care  not  to  be  abroad  at  the  particular 
time,  and  are  consequently  not  in  a 
position  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  the 
authenticity  of   the   legend.     The  second 


refuge  is  about  half  a  mile  beyond  this. 
It  is  a  comfortable  little  inn,  with  fine 
views  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  From 
thij  point  to  the  bridge  over  the  Saltine  is 
a  level  stretch  of  about  three  miles — on 
one  side  the  sloping  tree-clad  cliffs  sur- 
mounted by  the  Bosswald,  and  on  the  other 
a  deep  valley  traversed  by  the  Saltine. 
The  bridge  itself,  constructed  of  wood  and 
stone,  is  a  fine  piece  of  engineering,  and  i; 


;ab'e     fentui 


idscape. 
About  a  mile 
after  crossing 
the  bridge,  but 
less  than  a 
quarter  of  a 
mile  if  a  steep 
mountain  path 
be  taken, 
brings  one  lo 
B^risal,  occu- 
pying a  unique 
position  on  a 
sort  of  penin- 
sula of  land. 
On  three  sides 
are  woods  and 
valleys,  sweep- 
ing up  to  snow- 
clad  peaks  be- 
yond, some  (  f 
them  exceeding 
10,000  feet  in 


heii 


On 


the  fourth  side 
there  is  the 
road  up  and 
down.  Berisal 
can  hardly  be 
termed  a  vil- 
lage, though 
the  little  church 
with  clustering 
chalets  and 
buildings  around  it  gives  one  that 
impression.  The  houses  and  chalets  nearly 
all  form  part  of  the  "  Hotel  de  la  Poste," 
a  favourite  summer  resort  by  reason 
of  the  numerous  walks  and  climbs  of 
which  Bdrisal  is  the  centre.  Entomo- 
logists and  botanisti  flock  to  this  district  in 
great  numbers,  owing  to  the  wealth  of 
fauna  and  flora  abounding  there.  The 
third  refuge  is  placed  here.  From  Berisal 
to  refuge  Na   4  is  jus'.ly    considered    the 
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most  beautiful  stretch  of  the  road.  Wind- 
ing in  and  out  through  groves  of  larch,  fir, 
and  pine,  over  boiling  torrents,  rushing 
down  from  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Wasen- 
horn,  through  park-like  tracts,  where  the 
Alpine  rose  and  rhododendrons  are  pro- 
fusely dotted  over  the  springy  turf,  the 
road  leads  by  a  steady  upward  incline  to 
the  fourth  refuge.  At  the  turn  of  the  road 
here  a  fresh  panorama  is  opened  out;  on 
the  one  hand  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  most  noticeable  being  the 
Alelschhom  and  Beithom,  which  have 
been  slowly  rising  into  view  since  leaving 
B^risal,    and,    in     front,     the     glistening 


three  of  the  six  inmates  perished.  Here, 
too,  is  the  Simplon  mountain,  from  which 
the  pass  takes  its  name — a  fact  upon 
which  all  guide-books  are  silent.  At  uie 
end  of  the  contour  an  hotel  has  recenllv 
been  built,  having  an  uninterrupted  view 
to  Brieg,  and  a  distant  view  of  the  great 
Aletsch  Glacier.  The  road  is  now  prac- 
tically level,  somewhat  bleak  and  bare  as 
the  tree  limit  has  been  reached,  but  by 
no  means  uninteresting.  After  doubling  a 
rocky  projection,  one  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  wh.it  locks  like  a  huge  Noah's 
Ark.  This  is  the  new  hospice  erected  by 
Napoleon  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
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Fletschhorn,  the  frowning  mass  of  the 
Hiibschhorn,  and  the  foot  of  the  great 
Kahwasser  glacier  appear.  After  about  a 
mile  of  wood,  and  after  passing  through 
the  "  Schalbet"  or  "Capioch"  Gallery — a 
short  tunnel  cut  in  the  solid  rock — the  road 
makes  a  horse-shoe  curve  of  about  two 
miles,  passing  under  three  more  galleries, 
over  one  of  which  the  stream  issuing  from 
the  Rallwasser  glacier  rushes  in  a  glitter- 
ing ca.scade  into  the  valley.  Two  more 
refuges  stood  until  recently  in  this  curve, 
as,  in  winter,  this  is  the  most  dangerous 
bit  of  the  pass,  but  last  year  one  of  th=si; 
was    swept   away    by    an  avalanche,   and 


one  on  the  Great  St.  Berrard.  It  is  occu- 
pied by  priests  of  the  Augustine  Order. 
Its  loud-tongued  bell  and  the  baying  of 
the  great  dogs  kept  there  echo  through  its 
long  empty  corridors  at  each  fresh  arrival. 
Though  the  architectural  proportions  and 
internal  fittings  are  sombre,  and  perhaps 
forbidding,  they  are  at  least  in  harmony 
witli  the  wild  surroundings  of  the  house 
itself.  The  immense  thickness  of  its  grey 
stone  walls,  its  double  windows,  and  the 
height  of  the  front  door  (on  the  second 
storey  of  the  building),  bear  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  rigour  of  the  winters.  But 
under  a  rough  exterior,  a  «.   m  welcome  is 
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always  accorded 
to  all  who  claim 
the  hospitality 
of  the  Fathers 
who  live  tliere. 
Good  meals 
and  warm  beds 
are  a  V  a  i  1  a  b  I  e 
for  all  comers 
"  without  money 


itho 


its  grim  and  in- 
hospitable ap- 
pearance and 
environ- 
nent  speak 


es  and 


price."  All  that 
is  expected  in 
return  is  a  con- 
tr  ibu  t  ion 
dropped  into  the 
collection  box. 

From  t  li  e 
neighboui- 
hood  of  the  hos- 
pice numerous 
mountain  excur- 
sions  can  he 
made.  It  is 
from  here  that 
climbers  usually 
make  the  ascent 
of  Monte  Leone 
(11,696  feet  in 
height  and  diffi- 
cult, the  course  being  over  snow  and  ice 
nearly  all  the  way  up).  From  here,  too, 
there  are  ways  over  the  mountains,  on  the 
other  side,  into  the  Saas  Valley.  About  a 
mile  further  on  in  a  gloomy  plateau  to  the 
right,  but  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
road,  one  sees  an  ancient  castellated  build- 
ing with  a  tower.  This  is  the  old  hospice, 
DOW  uninhabited  except  in  the  : 
season.     Even  from    a  snug  seat 


seem  to  repel 
rather  than  in- 
vite- This  must 
have  been  only 
toofully  rsalised 
by      - 


,^far 


,vho 


ON   THE    KOAD. 


perished  before 
its  walls  a  few 
years  ago,  and 
whose  body  was 
found  on  the 
melting  of  the 
snow.  After  an 
easy  descent  of 
a  few  miles,  ihe 
road  crosses  the 
Krummbac'i, 
and  soon  after 
it  is  brought  10 
an  abrupt  stop 
at  the  edge  '>f 
ice,  compressed 
This  solidified 


a  wilderness  of  rocks, 
snow,  ami  tree-trunks, 
torrent  is  the  result  of  the  terrible 
avalanche  which  in  the  spring  of  igoi 
precipitated  the  toner  end  of  the  Ross- 
Ixiden  Glacier  into  the  valley  below.  It 
is  marvellous  when  contemplating  the 
awful  havoc  which  has  been  wrought,  (he 
valley  of  the  Rossboden  clean-cut  like 
the  furrow   of   a   plough,  and  the  debris 
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carried  almost  to  the  oulskirts  of  the 
village  of  Sini])lon,  ihyt  the  loss  of  Vif': 
was  no  greater  than  it  was.  Some  won- 
derful escapes  from  destruction  are  notice- 
able. In  one  iir  Ihij  |>laces  chalets 
have  been  left  standing  at  the  very  brink 
of  the  devastating  flood,  but,  fortunately, 
the  course  of  the  Krummbach  has  fur- 
nished a  convenient  depository  for  t' e 
bulk  of  the  glacial  discharge.  The  little 
village  of  Simplon  is  a  good  h.ilf-way 
hailing  place  for  travelleis  from  Switzer- 
land into  Italy,  and,  tho  gh  its  grey  stone 
houses  have  a  somewhat  chilling  appear- 
ance, the  warmth  of  'heir  interiors,  at  least 
of  such  of  them  as  ate  "  licensed  "  is  all 


down  upon  them.  The  one  whicli  is  in- 
habited (No.  9)  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  ravine,  at  a  spot  where  ihe  road 
crosses  from  one  side  of  the  torrent  to  the 
other.  A  more  lonely  human  habitation 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  On  each  side 
and  above  are  the  stupendous  cliffs ;  below 
. — at  a  considerable  depth — the  foaming 
torrent.  A  few  years  ago  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  isolated  position  of  the  house 
by  robbers,  who  despoiled  the  place  and 
brutally  maltreated  the  occupants  with  im- 
punity. The  little  village  of  Gondo  at 
the  end  of  the  gorge  is  the  Swiss  frontier 
station.  Here  are  another  of  the  Stock- 
alper  castles  and  some  inns.       The  moun- 


that  can  be  desired.  Immediately  after 
leaving  Simplon  the  road  has  to  make  a 
very  wide  detour  in  order  to  reach  Gabi  (or 
Gsteig),  a  lovely  little  hamlet  in  a  most 
romantic  dell,  nM  more  than  a  mile  from 
Simplon  as  the  ciow  flies,  but  some  800  feet 
lower.  [To  lovers  of  Nature  in  her  wildest 
mood,  the  Ravine  of  Gondo,  which  aim- 
mences  here,  provides  a  visual  feast  un- 
equalled in  the  whole  of  Europe.  For 
nearly  four  miles  the  road  is  cut  between 
solid'walls  of  perpendicular  rock  reaching 
to  a  height  of  2,000  feet  There  are  two 
refuges  in  the  gorge,  both  huge  barrark- 
Iil:e  structures  of  stone,  but  dwarfed  into 
insignificance  by  the  cliffs    which    frown 


tain  sides  are  here  very  precipitous  and 
wooded,  and  the  little  buildings  which  peep 
out  of  the  trees  at  seemingly  inaccessible 
heights  look  mott  quaint  and  toy-like. 
Some  of  them  belon,^  to  a  gold  mine,  not, 
however,  of  the  Klondjke  or  California 
order,  to  judge  from  the  quietudeof  the 
locality.  It  is  wonderful  what  an  altered 
character  everything  begins  to  assume  Jm- 
mediateTy  after  leading  Gondo.  The  trees 
of  the  mountain  suddenly  give  place  to 
[hose  of  the  plains;  the  very  air  seems  to 
speak  of  softer  climes ;  and  without  having 
to  appeal  for  reference  to  the  modest 
pillar  of  granite  unobtrusively  placed  by 
the  roadside  and  bearing  the  magic  inscrip* 
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tion  "  Italia,"  one  knows  instinctively  that 
a  fresh  land  has  been  entered.  At  I  sella, 
a  thoroughly  Italian  little  village,  where 
the  vines  cluster  thickly  round  the  brightly 
painted  plaster  houses,  the  Simplon  tunnel 
terminates.  At  the  present  time  the  pro- 
spect of  the  village,  from  the  Italian  side 
especially,  is  somewhat  interfered  with  by 
reason  of  the  tempv)rary  erections  con- 
nected with  the  railway  works,  but  these 
will  be  all  cleared  away  in  time,  and  Isella 
will  resume  its  former  state  of  repose. 
There  is  very  little  difficulty  with  the 
customs  authorities  for  the  ordinary 
travellers ;  and  in  the  case  of  pedestrians 
the  simple  word  "  niente  "  is  generally  all- 
sufficient.  At  Varzo,  the  next  place,  the 
village  opens  out,  and  an  amphitheatre  is 
formed  with  thickly  wooded  slopes.  Here, 
deeply  embowered  in  the  luxuriant  foliage 
are  many  attractive  villas,  the  red  roofs 
and  richly-painted  fronts  of  which  stand 
out  in  fine  relief,  and  give  the  necessary 
warmth  of  colouring  to  the  landscape. 
From  Varzo  to  Crevola,  through  straggling 
Trasquora,  the  road  again  assumes  its 
mountain  character,  though  the  vine-clad 
cottages  and  the  richness  of  the  flowers 
are  more  suggestive  of  lowland  pastures. 


At  Crevola,  a  wonderful  i)anorama  sud- 
denly bursts  into  view.  The  flat  plain  of 
Ossola  bristling  with  many  a  lofty  Cam- 
panile, and  vanishing  into  the  blue  moun- 
tains of  Lombardy  dimly  visible  in  iha 
distance,  is  a  striking  change  from  the 
scenery  of  the  pass.  A  steep  descent 
brings  one  into  the  plain,  and  into  a  long 
straight  road  of  about  three  miles,  flanked 
with  picturesque  buildings,  all  liberally 
provided  with  vines,  most  of  them  sup- 
ported upon  a  trellis  of  granite,  which  in 
this  district,  is  used,  strange  to  say,  as  a 
cheap  substitute  for  wood.  The  old  town 
f  f  Domo  is  where  the  railway  is  now  taken 
from  Milan  and  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Though  the  diligence  from  Brieg  reaches 
Domo  in  time  to  catch  an  evening  train, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  night  passed  in 
this  old-world  town  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  time  taken  up.  Viewed 
by  night,  Domo  d'Ossola  is  more  like  a 
scene  out  of  an  Italian  opera  than  a  busy 
market  town.  A  walk  through  its  twisting 
streets  and  squares,  lighted  by  means  of 
lamps  slung  upon  chains  from  one  sidf^ 
to  the  other,  is  a  fit  termination  to  a  dav 
spent  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  Simplon 
Pass. 


-.-•i 


SEPTEMBER 


By  WILFRED   L.   RANDELL 


SHE  weareth  not  the  regal  rose  of  June, 
Nor  bringeth  passion  haunted   nights  and  days, 
But  wand'ring  free  and  calm  down  fragrant  ways 
She  singeth  to  the  woods  her  ancient  rune, 
And  lists  their  low  replies.     With  hands  outspread 
She  scattereth  gentle  gifts  of  winter -flowers, 
Or  maketh  radiant   shrines  at  those  dim  bowers 
Where  Spring  aforetime  fairy  garlands  shed. 

Sorrow  eternal  reigneth  in  her  eyes 
As  for  loved  countries  left  forevermore, 

Or  some  dear  face   in  wistful  visions  seen; 
Yet  though  there  foUoweth  in  stealthy  wise 
Time's  restless  shadow  on  the  sunlit  floor, 
She  passeth  onward^  stately,  sweet,  serene. 


^-? 


QUACKS 

By  JAMES   MEW 


Illustnted  from  Old  Prints  and  Handbills. 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  once  ob- 
served to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  had 
talked  above  tlie  capacity  of  some  people, 
with  whom  they  had  been  in  company 
together.  "  No  matter,  sir "  (said  John- 
son), "  they  consider  it  a  compliment  to 
be  talked  to  as  if  they  were  wiser  than 
they  are.  So  true  is  this,  sir,  that  Baxter 
made  it  a  rule  in  every  sermon  that  he 
preached,  to  say  something  that  was  above 
the  capacity  of  his  audience."  Addison 
tells,  in  his  "  Spectator,"  a  tale  to  the  same 
effect.  A  learned  preacher,  who  continu- 
ally quoted  the  Fathers,  thinned  by  degrees 
and  by  such  display  of  his  erudition  the 
congregation  of  a  neighbouring  hamlet. 
The  pastor  of  that  hamlet,  seeing  his  flock 
mouldering,  at  once  had  recourse  to 
Pfofria  qua  maribus  and  As  in  frasenti. 
By  a  judicious  intermixture  of  these  works 
in  bis  sermons,  he  soon  thickened  his 
audience  and  routed  his  antagonist. 

Of  the  value  of  sesquifedalia  verba,  a 
swelling  diction,  and  a  learned  phraseo- 
logy, the  Quacks  of  all  times  have  been 
well  aware.  Who  has  used  with  greater 
effect  or  to  better  purpose  the  maxim  Omne 
ignotum  fro  magmfico  than  Cagliostro  with 
his  eyes  "  seraphically  languishing,"  and 
Katerfelto  with  his  "  hair  on  end  at  his 
own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  head  "  ? 
In  the  time  of  Anne  and  the  Georges,  in 
the  days  of  Pope,  Johnson,  and  Swift  the 
*•  Spagyrick  Physitians,"  Drs.  Read,  Grant, 
and  Moore,  worked,  according  to  their  own 
accounts,  wonders  with  the  same  saw. 
William  Read,  originally  a  tailor,  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  Grant  was  a 
tinker,  Moore  an  apothecary.  They  were 
all  as  celebrated  as  illiterate.  The  poets 
of  Grub  Street  wrote  of  Dr.  Grant,  who 
professed  himself  an  oculist,  a  favourite 
branch,  at  all  times,  of  empirical  science : 

"  But  then  expect  that,  like  a  tinker  true, 
When  he  repairs  one  eye,  he  puts  out  two." 

Moore  had  the  honour  of  being  the  sub- 


ject of  a  ix)em  attributed  to  Pope,  and 
probably  written  by  him,  in  1716.  It  is 
addressed  "to  Mr.  John  Moore,  Author 
of  the  Celebrated  Worm  Powder."  The 
verse  is  clever  and  amusing,  but  there  is 
only  space  for  a  few  lines  here: 

**  That  statesmen  have  the  worm  is  seen 
By  all  their  winding  play ; 
Their  conscience  is  a  worm  within. 
That  gnaws  them  night  and  day  ! 

"Ah,  Moore  !  thy  skill  were  well  applied, 
And  greater  gain  would  rise. 
If  thou  couldst  make  the  courtier  void 
1  hat  worm  that  never  dies  ! 

**  Oh  learned  friend,  of  *  Abchurch  lane  1 ' 
Who  sett'st  our  entrails  free  ; 
Vain  is  thy  art,  thy  powder  vain, 
Since  worms  shall  eat  ev'n  thee  ! " 

The  Chevalier  Taylor,  Ofthalfninaior^ 
as  he  called  himself,  appearing  in 
Hogarth's  Undertakers'  Arms,  an  irregular 
practiser  in  physic,  was,  according  to  John- 
son, an  instance  "how  far  impudence  could 
carry  ignorance."  He  became  very  rich, 
and  lived  in  grand  style.  It  is  recorded 
of  him  that  having  in  his  profession  of 
oculist  prescribed  for  five  of  his  own  coach - 
horses,  they  very  shortly  became  blind ; 
it  was  said,  by  rivals,  from  taking  their 
master's  pills.  Another  quack.  Dr.  Graham, 
IS  chiefly  famous  for  his  mud  baths,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  lovely  Emma 
Lyons,  who  afterwards,  imder  the  name 
of  Lady  Hamilton,  was'  left  by  Nelson  to 
his  country,  with  the  result  which  the 
reader  knows. 

A  more  particular  examination  of  the 
many  advertisements  issued  by  the  Quacks 
of  the  last  two  centuries,  shows  a  great 
family  resemblance  between  them,  and  a 
strong  similarity,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
advertisements  of  their  successors  of  the 
present.  Their  handbills,  usually  con- 
sisting of  a  single  sheet,  adorned  with  a 
liberal  use  of  capitals  and  italics,  com- 
mence sometimes  "By  the  king's  au- 
thority," sometimes  with  a  coat  of  arms. 


Bometimes  with  "  All  praise  and  glory  be 
given  to  God  alone,"  or  "  By  the  assistance 
of  God,"  or  "  Nothing  without  God." 
Occasionally  are  found  the  Latin  forms 
"  Soli  Deo  gloriiT,"  "  Absque  Deo  nihil 
possumus."  Very  few  of  them  are  with- 
out testimonials  of  "some  few  notable 
Cures  out  of  hundreds."  They  could 
"speak  of  many  more  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  curious,  but  for  brevity  sake  they 
are  omitted."  There  "  is  no  space  for  all," 
but  "at  their  houses  may  be  seen  testi- 
monies galore  from  Emperors  and  Kings." 
Yet  such  is  their  modesty,  that  although 
having  these  documents,  they  are  content 
with  publishing 
those  only  of  some 
butcher's  daughter 
or  cobbler's  wife. 
All    of    them    with 

the  suffering  public 
"  not  to  despair  of  a 
cure,"  but  "  try 
them,"  and  "dili- 
gently avoid  the 
nostrums  of  others." 
The  "  sick  poor 
may  have  advice 
for  nothing."  If 
there  is  "  no  cure 
there  is  no  pay." 
This  is  commonly 
printed  in  large 
capitals,  after  this 
style,  NO  CURE, 
NO  PAY. 

Many     of    these 
Quacks,    like    the 

Chevalier  Taylor,  made  large  fortunes. 
The  great  love  of  life  in  the  patient  fed 
the  possibly  greater  love  of  money  in  the 
doctor.  We  find  one  of  them  calling  him- 
self the  "  unborn  doctor,"  an  ingenious  way 
of  stimulating  the  public  curiosity.  But 
when  asked  in  private  the  meaning  of  this 
title,  his  explanation  was  simple.  He  was 
not,  he  said,  bom  a  doctor,  argat,  he  was 
an  "  unborn  doctor." 

We  give  the  portrait  of  Doctor  James 
Tilborgh,  "  Famous  throughout  Germany 
and  Holland,  Brabant,  France  and  Italy, 
living  at  present  at  the  Black  Swan  in  Si. 
Giles's  in  the  Fields,  over  against  Drury 
Lane  end,  where  you  shall  see  at  night 
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three  Lanthorns  with  Candles  burning  in 
them  upon  the  Belcony."  His  handbill 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  may  be  "  spoken 
with  alone  from  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night,  desiring  you  to 
'.;e  careful  for  your  own  benefit  not  to 
mistake  the  place,  because  there  is  a  new 
person  that  is  lately  come  over  and  hath 
presumed  to  make  use  of  the  bill  and 
peice  which  formerly  I  did  make  use 
iif.  And  further,  without  any  name,  which 
is  the  c.iuse  I  have  altered  my  peice.  And 
I  de.sire  nothing  for  my  labour  and  i)ain 
till  the  person  be  cured,  and  wish  you  to 
bf  careful  and  not  be  abused."  The 
wonderful  art 
brought  to  London 
by  this  very  expe,-t 
outlandish  Doctor, 
through  God'sbless- 
ing,  would  seem  t>j 
the  picture  to  be 
that  of  tooth  draw- 
ing, though  this 
branch  of  surgery 
is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  his  adver- 
tisement. Rude  sur- 
gical      instruments 

hand,  and  at  his 
left  a  monogram 
and  a  coronet. 

Many,  indeed  the 

majority,    of   these 

gentlemen,       d  i  s- 

played     coats      of 

arms    at    the    tops 

of  their  bills,  such 

represented     which     in- 

jes   of  the  Elixir    Mag- 

observe,"  says 

r     and      proprietor     of      this 

the  Coat  of  Arms  here  above 

A   Cross  ingraii'd 

Cock."     The 


troduces 
num  Si  or, 
the      ven 


uliicum 


meiJiane,  ' 

and  on  the  Bottles,  vii 
Ermin,  for  the  Crest  a 
reader  mav  be  assured  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  representation  of  the  fowl,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  original  advertisement,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  even  the  most  experi- 
enced of  ornithologists  would  fail  to 
classify  it  correctly  from  the  picture  alone. 
The  proprietor  of  the  Elixir  Magnum 
Sfomacbicum,  distrusting  probably  the 
graphic  power  of  the  artist,  has  for  ever 


seltlet]  all  doubts  by  declaring  it  to  be  a 
Mcxjr  Cock.  Like  the  painter  Orbaneja 
cl  Ubeda,  mentioned  by  Cervantes,  he 
permitted  no  conjecture.  For  vhen 
Orbaneja  had  delineated  a  horse  he  wrote 
under  it  "This  is  a  horse,"  for  fear  lest 
some  should  hold  it  to  be  a  dromedary. 

A  Dutch  doctor,  whose  diiEdence  in  not 
revealing  his  name  is  very  remarkable, 
heads  his  advertisement  with  the  arms  of 
Amflerdam  and  th,^  motto  Aansun  doet 
gcdeticken,  and  fallows  on  with: 

"  Doot  niet  sunder  (Jodt, 
Op  dnt  ghj  iiiet  en  wort  bespot ; 
Ick  en  wil  niet  my  hooger  prysen 
Of  ick  sf.rt  metter  duet  bewysen." 

which  is  real  Dutch,  and  miy  be  Englished 

I>i)  iioUiiiiiF  but  iti  CIixI 

His  name. 
And  you   will   Tie'ev   1* 

put  to  shame  : 
I  will  not  praise  myself  ; 

but  ycu 
Shall  sec  by  deeds  what 


"Then,"  he  says,  "if 
you  understand  "  (as  of 
course  the  Dutch  doc- 
tor does)  "  Aralick  and 
Chaldaick,  Hebrc~i<\  and 
Greek,  read  Alga^el 
Alpharabius  K  a  b  b  i 
Joseph  Jetzira  Onkelos 
the  Pythagorean  and 
the  very  Caba lists  if 
the  first  age  of  the 
world,  and  you  will 
find  the  Dutch  doctor 
justified  of  them  all."  This  Dutch  Doctor 
is  more  than  ordinarily  solicitous  about  his 
exact  address.  His  house  is  "  in  the 
Strand,  over  against  the  MavpoU,  on  the 
left  hand  coming  from  Temple  Bar,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Golden  Cross,  between  a  Sword 
Cutler's  and  a  Milliner's  Shop,  ihe  sign 
of  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  the  Barber's  Pole, 
within  4  doors  of  the  Milre  Tavern  ;  when; 
you  mav  see  a  large  Red-coloured  Lan- 
Ihorn  w'ith  eleven  Candles  in  it.  and  tw.> 
Candles  and  bis  Picture  in  the  ICntry 
coming  in  ;  and  a  white  Sign  written  u|Kni 
with  Red  Letters 

licensed  bi)  hi9  mo°l  i^xccllcni  H^.ijeeiji. 


and  a  long  Entry  with  a  Hatch  and  a 
Knocker  on  it."  And  after  this  minute 
dttail  of,  particulars  of  direction,  the 
advertisement  concludes:  "  V'ou  are  much 
desired  to  keep  this  Bill,  that  you 
may  not  mistake  the  House,  as  some 
have  done,  another  living  near  him  pre- 
tending la  the  same."  The  Dutch  doctor 
has  hidden  under  no  bushels  his  philo- 
logical candles,  but  he  is  run  hard  by 
Gilbert  Anderson,  for  Gilbert  Anderson 
can  speak  "  indifferentlv  the  language  of 
the  Turks,  Moors,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Porlugals,  French,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and 
Danes." 

Thomas  SalTold,  living    early    in    the 
dghtefnth  century,  is  a  poet: 


■SaffoldF 
Bill's 


Hshe<(     in     Oood 

Earnest,  not  in  Jest : 
He    can   cure  when    God 
Almighty  ] ileuses. 


lint 


-t  pri.t. 


QUACK  S  COAT-OF-ARMS  :  A 
CROSS  INGRAILED,  FOR  THE 
CRF.ST  A   MOOR    COCK." 


Diseases. 

If  men  will  live  intem- 
perate and  Sin, 

Ho  cannot  help't,  if  they 
he  Sick  Bgen. 

This  great  Truth  unto  the 
World  he  will  tell. 

None  can  Cure  sooner  who 
Cures  half  so  well." 


Dr.  Tom  Saffold  must, 
however,  yield  in  purity 
of  expression,  in  exacti- 
tude of  metre,  and 
generally  in  poetic  in- 
spiration, to  J.  Case. 
Dr.  Case  is  also  a  Stu- 
dent in  Astrology,  who  succeeded  Safford 
In  the  same  house,  living  at  the  Black  Ball, 
next  door  to  the  heather  Shops,  within 
Black  Friers  Gateway.  He  is  the  "  Seventh 
Son  of  a  Seventh  Son.  He  calculatetb 
Nativities.  Some  conceited  Fools  wil!  ask 
how  he  came  to  be  able  to  do  such  great 
Cure.s.  He  will  answer  such  dark  Animals 
thus,"  and  J.  Case  bursts  into  rhvme 
worthv  of  the  occasion. 


'■  It  hath  HO  |>le-isod  f!od  the  KinR  of  Heaven, 
Reinir  He  to  him  linth  Knowled^  given  : 
And  in  him  there  ciin  be  noureater  Sin, 
TliBu  to  hide  his  Tulent  in  a  Napkin." 

Cuililess  indeed  is  Dr.  Case  of  any  such 


HANDBILL  OV  A      HIGH  GERMAN,  TURKL 


Mi'ERlAL   DOCTOR. 


"  Hia  Candle  is  Liglit,  ajid  he  will  nut  uiitltr 
A  BuBhel  put  it,  let  the  Worlit  wonder : 
Tboaghhe  be  tnuiucea  by  such  like  Toola 
Aa  baveKnavea  Henrts,  lack  bmins  iire  Fool.'' 

The  proposition  at  the  conclusion  of   the 
last  line  is  indeed  indisputable. 

Cornelius  a  Tilbouni  h  "  Sworn  Cliirur- 
geon  to  the  late  King  Charles  tlie  Second, 
and  now  priviledg'd  by  our  present 
Gracious  Soveraign  Lord  and  I.adv  King 
William  and  Queen  iVary,  disposes  at  Mr. 
Berrymaris,  a  Grocer,  next  door  to  the 
Crown  -n  Bis/iopsga/c  Street  within  the 
gat^  of  the  only  true  ORVIETAX,  that 
ejtpell'd  that  vast  Quantity  of  I'nyson  be- 
fore King  Charles  the  Sei'imd.*'  In  spite 
of  such  expulsion,  and  his  efforts  lo  be- 
friend humanity,  he  seems  t{)  have  felt  the 
tooth  of  ingratitude  from  the  following 
triplet : 

"  He  knows  some  who  nre  Knnvts  in  f;i»in. 

And  hnve  more  Clnll  mid  Siilcen  than  Bniin. 

Will  ill  rew-iid  liis  Skill  <iiid  l'„in." 
An  eminent  Doctor  of    Physick  newlv 
come  out  of  I'oland,  whose  portrait  in  the 


original  handbill  is  in  red,  surrounded  by 
red  diagonally  arranged  letterpress,  "  hath 
been  forced  to  give  out  these  papers  by  ihe 
hands  of  his  servants,  for  to  desire  all 
persons  whatsoever  to  forbear  their  ad- 
dresses to  him,"  unless  it  be  for  diseases, 
which  he  has  made  the  particular  subjects 
of  his  study.  This  Polish  doctor  is  a 
sjecialist.  and  doth  not  care  lo  be  troubled 
nith  oihi;r  diseases,  although  he  be  a 
piaduated  Doctor  of  Physick.  He  goes 
im  to  sav  tliat  there  is  mine  in  all  Europe 
beside  him  that  hath  the  knowledge  of 
such  brave  medicines  as  he  brought  over 
with  him  fnim  frireign  countries,  for  the 
"old  Cliiiieiise  Doctiir.  to  whom  the  Per- 
sons of  the  Greatest  Quality  resorted  5 
and  600  Leagues,  for  such  a  cure,  is  dead 
at  Breslau.;  in  Silesia,  in  June  last,  in  the 
Hundred  and  Eighteen  years  of  his  age." 
Kvery  evening  from  4  of  the  clock  until 
10  at  night  you  may  spe,ik  with  him  a( 
lii,s  "Hou.se  in  Fleet  Street,  l>ehvixt  the 
Golden  Lion  and  the  three  Golden  Bucks, 
and  there   is  a   Hatch   before   the  Entry 


QUACKS 


Door,  over  against 

the   Signe  of  the 

lamb." 

«j 

He    adds    that 

his  medicines  may 

^ 

be  given  to  suck- 

F- 

ing  children,  and 

c 

he    will    not    be 

"  paid    for   them. 

but     after      your 

Physitians     and 

b 

Chynirgeons   will 

:;^ 

confess    that   you 

!» 

are  cured." 

f^ 

A  famous   and 

na 

"experienced  high 

c 

German,  Turkish. 

and    Imperial 

"t 

'Doors. 


Doc 

heads  his  bill 
wirh  "  Liberty  of 
the  Colledge  of 
Physitians  of  the 
Royal  Head  City 
of  London  in 
England,"  can 
show  his  Testi- 
monies from  3 
Emperors   and_  9  _ 

Kings,  as  also  from  7  Dukes  and  Elec- 
toral Princes,- as  the  ".Romish,  Turkish, 
and  Japannish  Emperors."  He  cured  the 
Brother  of  the  Turkish  Emperor  "  which 
was  blind  13  years."  He  is  an  "  Occu- 
list."  Any  that  ivere  "  Born  Blind  from 
the  very  Womb  he  knows  to  cure  those 
Patients  with  the  Help  of  God  for  their 
lifetime."  He  has  "  cured  several  Patients 
who  were  left  off  by  other  Doctors.     He 


draws  teeth  most 
artificially,  whole 
Teeth,  little 
Teeth,  (he  Roots 
of  Teeth  if  so 
that  they  cannot 
be  seen,  he 
knoweth  to  draw 
them  with  great 
dexterity.  He 
maketh  Teeth 
white  as  Alabas- 
ter." 


We 


the 


effigy  on  his  hand- 
bill, which  re- 
presents the  ex- 
perienced high 
German,  Turkish, 
and  Imperial 
Doctor  curing 
the  Brother  of 
(he  Turkish  Em- 
peror, "  which  was 
blind  13  years." 
H  i  s  attendant 
bears  a  crown  m 
his  head.  The 
apartment  d  i  s- 
closss  luxury  suited  to  the  occasion.  On 
the  table  are  bandages  rising  in  the  air,  or 
possibly  snakes.  The  famous  "OccuHst" 
gives  a  list  of  some  of  his  successes,  as 
follows ; 

"  He  cured  Mr.  Twert  at  the  sign  of  the 
Wild  Sea,  in  Wapping,  who  was  blind  of 
one  eye  8  years  and  of  the  other  3,  in  the 
space  of  10  days,  that  he  could  read  and 
writs  again,  who  before  could  not  distin- 


■X)CrOR  J.    RUS8EL'-, 


ULIST    AND  PROFESSOR  OF  PlIYSICK." 
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gvish  a  Post  from  a  Man.  Mrs.  Slaughter, 
a  shoemaker's  wife  in  Hartshorn  Lane, 
near  Charing  Cross,  was  cured  of  a  mon- 
strous Hare  lip  from  the  eye  over  the 
whole  fa;e,  in  a  fortnight's  time.  This 
High  German  Doctor  is  for  the  public 
Good  settled  in  the  Strand,  at  the  Angel 
and  Ball,  between  Temple  Bar  and  St. 
Clement's  Church,  over  against  the  Spec- 
tach  shop,  joliere  the  pictures  of  Patients 
ate  over  t!u  Door,  lie  is  to  be  spoken 
■oAlh  from  8  in  the  morning  till  ir,  and 
from  I  ////  8  at  nig/it."  We  give  a  copy 
of  the  Angel 


Tlt.>k-tK<.li^|LH9UcMCri 


It  is  sad  to  be  compelled  to  say,  in  con- 
ciuston,  that  these  benevolent,  disinte- 
rested, and  ivonder-working  physicians 
wece  not,  on  all  occasions,  at  one  among 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  they  quar- 
relled desperateiy.  The  classical  dispute 
of  Persius  and  Rupilius,  made  famous  by 
Horace,  hardly  exceeded  the  strife  of  the 
Quacks,  Blagrove  and  Bateman.  Both  af 
these  able  physicians  pretended  to  be  the 
sole  disco\erer  of  a  decoction  of  Scorzatiera 
Hispaniea.  known  by  their  advertisements 
as  "  Spirits  of  Scurvey -Gross."  About 
this  specific, 
and  a  " 
advertise  it, 
was  for  some 
time  carried 
on    by    their 
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right 

furnace  of  ap- 
parently simple  construction.  One  of  his 
bills  must  have  created  a  great  sensation 
amongst  the  public  of  his  time.  It  is  lx)r- 
dered  by  representations  of  various  aires 
b_i  manual  operation  performed  by  him. 
We  have  selected  four  of  the  least  horrible. 
The  first  represents  a  gentleman  (or  lady) 
who  appears  from  the  legend  to  have  met 
with  some  accident  from  a  tobacco  pipe. 
We  commend  this  picture  to  the  Anti- 
Tobacco  League.  The  other  three  patients 
tell  their  own  miserable  stories  only  too 
clearly.  The  deficiency  of  gore  in  the 
!ast  is  somewhat  remarkable. 


"You,"  replied  Bateman,  "are  a  'Whis- 
tling Upstart '  who  has  presumed  to  coun- 
terfeit my  True  Spirits  of  Scurvey -Grass," 
'■  This  Klixir-Monjier."  savs  Dlagiove, 
".sells  but  the  'Elixir  of  Hnrse-Radish.' 
which  he  would  persuade  people  exceeds 
the  Spirits  of  Scurvey -Grass,"  with  much 
more.  WhertU(ion  Batoman  begs  the 
reader's  pardon  for  "  condiscending  "  to 
answer  this  "  Clami-rous  Impertinent.  It 
being  in  ell'ect  but  \»  syllogize  to  an  oyster- 
wench,  and  U^  li.'rasllc  with  a  chimney- 
sweeper." And  so  (he  clash  of  words  went 
merrily  on. 


■^    Stands 


By    DOROTHY    CAULFIELD 


^OLWAY    SANDS~hy    Solway 

When  the  day  was  born. 
Oft  my  lovei"  met  me  walking 

Through  the  windv  dawn, 
With  the  seagulls  swooping  round  us 

And  the  summer  sun 
Striding  up   the  eastern  sky. 
Like  a  gimit,  joyously, 

His  strong  course  to  run- 
By  Solway  Sands. 


Solway    Sands— b}    Solttay  Sands 

When   the  eve  uas  cool, 
And  the  waienng  star  b  ams  frembl  d 

In  some  rock  gtrt  pool 
With  kis  fond  arms  safe  around  nie 

And  my    head  upon  his  breast 
We  nould  natch  the  uavelets  daming 
And  the  slendtr  moon  rays  glancing 

On  high   Cnffel  s  crest — 
By  Solway  Sands. 


in. 

Solway  Sands— by  Solwav  Sands, 

Once  a  day  was  horn 
When  I  walked  thy  wind-swept  shallows 

Lonely  through  the  dawii. 
Watching,  though  the  teardrops  blinded, 

A  far  sail  that  fled  away, 
speeding  out  towards   the  ocean. 
With  a  seagull's  gladsome  motion. 

And  my  sad  heart  broke  that  day— 
By  Solway  Sands. 
IF. 
Solway  Sands— by  Solway  Sands 

A II  my  joy  I  knew ; 
Now  I   walk  with  lagging  step 

Knowing  sorrow  too. 
The  bine  waves  will  dance  as  lightly. 

The  while  foam  will  fly  as  free. 
And  llu  distant  lights  that  nightly 
From  fair  Scotland  shine  as  brightly 

Out  across  the  stormy  sea. 
When  my  short  life-story  ended, 

Slowly  drifteth  over  me — 
The  Solway  Sands. 


A  TARTAR  OF  A  GIRL 


By   E*   R*  PUNSHON 


^  ^  T  EXrECT,"  said  my  sister  Mary,  as 
JL  she  hunted  for  her  gloves,  "that 
she  will  turn  up  an  amazing  swell,  but 
don't  let  that  frighten  you." 

"  I  won't,"  said  I,  stoutly. 

"Be  polite  and  pleasant,  you  know," 
continued  Mary,  tilting  her  hat  all  ways 
in  a  frantic  effort  to  get  it  straight,  "  but, 
above  all  things,  be  firm." 

"  Granite,"  I  assured  her,  "  shall  be 
butter  compared  with  me." 

"  It  is  simply  atrocious."  Mary  went  on 
indignantly,  nearly  weeping  over  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  her  umbrella, 
"that  she  should  even  dream  of  leaving 
me  in  such  a  pickle." 

"  Greater  moral  depravity,"  said  I,  "has 
not  been  displayed  since  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew." 

"  Don't  be  irreverent,  Tom,"  said  Mary, 
rebukingly,  as  she  borrowed  half-a-crown 
to  pay  her  railway  fare,  because  she  had 
nothing  but  gold,  and  the  booking  clerk 
always  confused  her  so ;  "  but  tell  her  I 
cannot  spare  her  till  I  have  another  cook, 
and  mind  you  make  yourself  tidy  before 
Cecelia  comes — so  much  always  depends 
upon  first  impressions." 

"  Oh,  bother,"  said  I,  crossly,  for  I 
knew  Mary  entertained  vain  hopes  that 
Cecelia,  the  visitor  from  America  she  was 
now  hurrying  to  meet,  and  I  should  fall  in 
love  with  each  other,  "and  unless  you 
hurry,"  I  added,  viciously,  "  you'll  miss 
that  train  as  sure  as  fate,  and  then  what 
will  happen  to  your  dear  Cecelia  ?  " 

Mary  shrieked,  said  I  was  horrid  to 
frighten  her  so,  collected  most  of  her 
belongings,  felt  to  make  sure  she  had  her 
purse,  gave  her  hat  a  final  tilt,  wondered 
what  she  had  forgotten,  shrieked  again  as 
she  looked  at  the  clock,  and  dei)arted  with 
a  flutter  of  skirts  and  a  final  injunction  not 
to  let  Amelia  go.  "Tell  her  you'll  kill  her 
fiist,"  screamed  Mary  from  the  garden- 
gate,  and  added  as  an  afterthought  from 
the  footpath,  "  Dead  !  " 


I  went  into  the  dining  room  to  get  m> 
pipe  and  prepare  for  the  coming  struggle 
with  the  formidable  and  perfidious  Amelia. 
After  enabling  Mary  to  triumph  for  nearly 
a  year  over  her  less  fortunate  sisters  in 
the  possession  of  a  really  good  cook,  she 
had  seized  this  occasion,  when  poor  Mary 
was  alreadv  short  of  one  servant,  to 
depart  without  notice  to  get  married  in  a 
neighbouring  town,  whence  she  had  now 
written  to  say  she  would  come  to-day  fcr 
her  box. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  Mary  had  wailed, 
"  for  I  simply  must  go  to  meet  Cecelia, 
who  has  never  been  in  England  before," 
and  then,  I,  appearing  on  this  scene  of 
misery,  rashly  undertook  my  present 
mission. 

I  had  not  been  smoking  long  before  a 
ring  at  the  door  roused  me,  and  "  upon  my 
word,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  answered  it, 
"she  is  an  amazing  swell  and  pretty,  too, 
— Mary  never  said  she  was  pretty — but  be 
firm,  my  boy,  be  firm." 

"  Will  you  be  so  good,"  I  said  aloud  to 
the  small  neat  figure  in  the  well-fitting 
gown  of  grey  tweed,  "  as  to  step  this 
way  ?  " 

I  held  the  door  invitingly  open  and 
flattered  myself  I  was  carrying  out  my  in- 
structions very  nicely.  "  Be  polite  but 
firm,"  Mary  had  said,  and  I  was  being 
polite,  and  if  necessary  I  would  be  firm. 

"  Is    Mrs.   Drummond "   she  began, 

but  I  interrupted  her. 

"  Mrs.  Drummond  is  out  at  present,"  I 
said,  politeness  just  cK^zing  from  me,  "  but 
1  can  arrange  everything.  Will  you  please 
be  so  kind  as  to  step  this  way  ?  " 

To  my  unbounded  satisfaction,  she  now 
followed  me  and  I,  triumph  in  my  heart, 
led  her  to  the  kitchen.  She  glanced  alxmt 
her  with  an  appearance  of  surprise,  while 
I  wiped  my  brow  and  set  my  back  against 
the  door,  taking  thankful  note  that  all  the 
windows  were  locked. 

"Now,"  said  I,  with   a  judicious  mix- 
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ture  of  politeness  and  firmness,  ''  here  is 
the  kitchen  and  there  is  the  dinner  and 
you,  my  good  girl,  have  got  to  set  to  work 
10  cook  it.  Mrs.  Drummond  says  she  will 
"^  you  when  she  returns." 

"  Wh — what  ?  "  gasped  my  captive. 

"  It's  no  good  your  pretending  to  be  so 
surprised,"  I  said,  feeling  that  now  the 
time  for  firmness  had  come,  "  you've  just 
jolly  well  got  to  do  what  you're  told." 

"  I  won't,"  said  she,  decidedly,  "  I  never 
do." 

"  So  I  believe,"  I  answered,  "  but  on  this 
occasion  you  have  no  alternative." 

"And  why  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
extraordinary,"  she  asked,  "should  I  cook 
your  dinner  ?  " 

"  Mainly,  because  you  are  told  to." 

"But  why?"  she  persisted.  "What 
does  it  mean?" 

"  I  am  not  here  to  argue  with  you,"  I 
said,  loftily,  "  but  simply  to  see  that  dinner 
cooked." 

"  Do  you  mind,"  she  inquired  with  de- 
ceptive sweetness,  "  telling  me  what 
asylum  for  idiots  you  have  escaped  from  ?" 

"  There  are  the  potatoes,"  I  said,  with 
a  lofty  wave  of  my  hand,  judging  it  best 
to  ignore  this  insolence,  "and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  first  step  in  the 
preparation  of  dinner  is  the  peeling  of 
potatoes.     Let  me  see  you  begin." 

"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Be  so 
good  as  to  allow  me  to  pass." 

She  marched  up 'to  me  with  an  air  I 
should  never  have  supposed  a  person  of 
Amelia's  class  could  have  assumed,  and 
the  look  she  gave  me  was  absolutely 
withering.  But  Mary's  injunction  "  Be 
firm  "  rang  in  my  ears,  and  how  could  I 
face  her  to  confess  that  Amelia  had  over- 
awed me? 

"  You  do  not  leave  this  house,"  said  I, 
impressively,  "until  the  dinner  is  cooked." 

"  Do  you  dare  to  stop  me  ? "  she  de- 
manded. 

I  had  thought  her  pretty  before,  but 
now  with  her  eyes  flashing  positive  fire, 
with  a  little  spot  of  red  on  either  cheek 
and  her  small  head  held  quite  absurdly  up- 
right, I  began  to  perceive  that  prettiness 
was  a  quite  inadequate  term.  I  was  so 
busy  admiring  the  little  round  chin  she  had 
poked  forward  at  such  an  obstinate  angle, 
that  I  quite  forgot  to  answer  her. 


"I  desire  to  go,"  she  said,  "and  you 
will  kindly  tell  Mrs.  Drummond  I  will 
never  return  to  be  insulted  in  this  fashion." 

"  When  you  have  cooked  the  dinner," 
said  I,  feeling  that  I  needed  all  my  firm- 
ness, "we  will  consider  that  point" 

She  stamped  her  foot  at  me — a  very 
small  foot  it  was,  too. 

"  I  would  sooner  die,"  she  cried,  "  than 
cook  your  horrid  old  dinner.     So  there." 

I  felt  the  time  had  come  for  desperate 
measures. 

"  Mrs.  Drummond,"  I  said  in  my  deepest 
voice  "  told  me  you  were  to  choose  between 
cooking  the  dinner  and  having  your  head 
cut  off." 

With  that  I  reached  for  the  big  carving 
knife,  and  never  since  the  world  began  has 
a  girl  jumped  quicker  than  did  this  one 
to  those  potatoes.  She  had  the  first  peeled 
before  I  quite  knew  what  was  happening. 

"That's  a  good  girl,"  I  said,  approv- 
ingly, "  I  perceive  your  future  husband 
will  have  little  trouble  with  you  if  he  goes 
the  right  way  to  work."  Privately,  I 
considered  that  future  husband  a  very 
lucky  chap,  and,  remembering  my  instruc- 
tions to  be  pleasant,  I  asked  presently: 
"  And  when  is  the  wedding  to  be  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  quite  remember,"  she 
faltered,  whisking  the  meat  into  the  oven. 

"  I'll  bet  a  good  deal  he  remembers,"  I 
remarked. 

"  Very  likely,"  she  murmured ;  "  am  I 
to  make  an  apple  pudding  or  an  apple 
pie  or  what  with  these? - 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  said:  "Mrs. 
Drummond  is  expecting  an  American 
friend  to  dinner,  so  she  wants  things  nice, 
I  believe." 

"  A — a  what  ?  "  said  she,  staring. 

"An  American  friend,"  I  repeated,  and 
then  as  the  girl  still  stood  staring,  I  added, 
''you  have  heard  of  America? — the 
country  over  the  sea,  you  know,"  and  I 
waved  my  hand  vaguely  towards  the  west 

"  I  fancy  I  remember  hearing  of  it,"  she 
said,  meekly,  "but  if  I  am  to  have  all 
this  dinner  cooked  by  the  time  Mrs. 
Drummond  is  back,  you  must  help  me." 

"  All  right,"  I  said,  though  a  bit  taken 
aback.  But,  after  all,  she  was  really  an 
extremely  pretty  girl,  and  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  at  all  unpleasant.  "  It  will 
be  as  well,"  I   said,  "for  this  American 


She  had  me  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  polishing  the  fender. 
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girl  seems  a  bit  of  a  Tartar,  and  dinner 
had  better  be  ready." 

"Oh,  she  seems  a  bit  of  a  Tartar,  does 
she?"  said  the  girl,  meditatively,  tapping 
her  chin  with  a  knife-handle. 

"  So  I  should  imagine,"  I  remarked, 
"  and  though  they  say  she  is  extremely 
pretty,  for  my  part  I  think  an  English 
girl " 

"  Oh,  dear,  the  soup's  burning,"  cried 
she,  and  drowned  the  neat  little  compli- 
ment I  had  in  my  mind  with  a  most 
prodigious  rattling  of  pots  and  pans. 

"If  you  are  going  to  help,"  she  said, 
turning  a  hot  face  to  me,  "  why  don't  you 
get  some  coal  up,  instead  of  hanging  about 
there  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets?" 

When  I  had  done  that  she  had  another 
little  job  for  me  and  then  another,  and 
presently  had  me  down  on  my  hands  and 
knees  polishing  the   fender. 

"  I  simply  can't  cook,"  she  said,  "  unless 
that  is  brighter,  and  we  must  not  give  this 
Tartar  of  a  girl  of  yours  any  occasion  to 
find   fault." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  I  protested,  "bul 
you  do  work  a  fellow  jolly  hard,  and  I'm 
sure  there  was  no  need  to  make  me  take 
that  last  scuttle  of  cdals  back  for  bigger 
ones — there  was  not  an  atom  of  difference 
between  them  and  those  you  made  me 
change  because  they  were  too  small." 

"  Well,  you  shouldn't  have  made  me 
stop,"  she  retorted. 

"  I  had  to,"  I  grumbled,  "  the  dinner's 
got  to  be  cooked,  for  Mary  would  never 
forgive  me  if  Cecelia  went  hungry." 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  mind  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  I  declared,  *'  I'm  sick  of 
hearing  the  very  name  of  Cecelia,  her 
piaises  have  been  dinned  into  me  so.  Don't 
you  think  that  fender  will  do?  My  back's 
near  breaking." 

"  It's  a  pretty  inferior  job,"  she  re- 
marked, "  not  a  hired  girl  but  would  be 
set  to  doing  it  all  over  again,  but  no  doubt 
it's  rhe  best  you  can  manage.  I'm  afraid 
the  chimney  will  have  to  be  cleaned,  the 
hre's  not  drawing  properly." 

And  in  spite  of  all  my  protests  she  had 
me  for  half  an  hour  or  more  raking  out 
soot  and  cinders  till  I  was  black  from  head 
to  foot. 

"Think  of  this  Tartar  of  a  Cecelia," 


she  urged,  when  I  showed  signs  of  rebel- 
lion, and  the  only  poor  satisfaction  I  had 
was  Avhen  a  shovelful  of  soot  fell  right 
on  top  of  some  apples  and  cream  she  had 
been  preparing  with  special  care. 

"  You  are  as  clumsy,"  she  said,  half 
crying  over  her  spoiled  dish,  "  as  you  are 
stupid,  and  that's  saying  whole  heaps." 

Nor  would  she  forgive  me  till  after 
apologies  that,  looking  back,  I  can  only 
describe  as  abject  and  servile  to  a  degree. 

However,  we  were  pretty  soon  on 
friendly  terms  again  till  she  was  good 
enough  to  remark  that  if  I  was  clumsy  and 
slow,  I  was  at  least  willing.  In  fact,  we 
got  on  so  well  together  that  presently  I 
ventured  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  she 
had  taken  to  cooking. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  remarked,  thought- 
fully, "that  I  may  say  I  was  forced  into 


it. 


» 


I  told  her  I  should  have  thought  a  girl 
like  her  could  easily  have  got  a  dozen 
better  jobs,  and  we  were  getting  quite 
confidential  when  I  heard  the  front  door 
open  and  Mary  calling  me.  In  a  moment 
or  two  she  appeared  at  the  kitchen  door, 
my  companion  suddenly  disappearing  into 
the  pantry. 

"  Gracious  !  "  said  Mary.  Then  she  sat 
down  on  a  chair  with  signs  of  what  I 
considered  excessive  astonishment.  "  What 
— have — you — been  doing  ?  "  she  asked, 
speaking  like  a  minute-gun. 

"  I  have  only  been  helping  Amelia,"  I 
replied,  meekly,  keenly  conscious  of  sup- 
pressed giggling  from  behind. 

"  Helping  Amelia  1 "  cried  Mary,  as 
though  1  had  said  I  was  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral out  for  a  walk. 

"  You  see,"  I  explained,  "  it  got  so  late, 
dinner  would  not  have  been  ready  unless 
I  had  helped." 

"  You  have  become  very  thoughtful  all 
at  once,"  said  Mary,  suspiciously,  "  where 
is  Amelia,  and  had  you  any  trouble  with 
her  ?  " 

"  She  was  rather  obstinate  at  first,"  I 
remarked  loudly,  "but  she  gave  in  when 
she  saw  it  was  no  good." 

"  Oh,"  same  a  soft  murmur  from  the 
pantry,  while  Mary  remarked  approv- 
ingly : 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  all  right  if  you 
w^ere  firm,  though  how  you  have  got  your- 
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self  into  such  a  mess,  I  can't  imagine.  I 
missed  that  train  and  could  not  find 
Cecelia — why  ! — what — oh,  oh  !  " 

For  rather  shyly  my  captive  appeared 
from  the  pantry,  and  as  she  saw  her,  Mary 
simply  gasped. 

"  Cecelia  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  Cecelia  !  am  I 
dreaming  ?     You,    Cecelia  ! " 

"  He  said,"  explained  Cecelia,  mildly, 
"  that  I  must  choose  between  cooking  the 
dinner  and  having  my  head  cut  off,  so  I 
decided  to  cook  the  dinner.  I  made  him 
work,  too,"  she  added,  surveying  my 
appearance  with  vicious  satisfaction. 

Mary  and  I  gasped  in  about  equal 
amazement,   and  Cecelia  continued : 

"  He  told  me  the  dinner  must  be  cooked, 
because  you  were  expecting  a  Tartar  of  a 
girl  from  America ;  the  country  over  the 
sea,  you  know,"  she  added,  with  a  perfect 
imitation  of  my  manner  and  gesture. 

"  Well,  Thomas,"  said  Mary,  resignedly, 
"our  family  never  was    famous    for    the 


intelligence  of  its  male  members,  but  even 
in  their  small  allotment  of  brains,  you 
have  most  certainly  no  share." 

I  was  too  broken-spirited  to  answer.  I 
began  to  sneak  towards  the  door. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Mary. 

"  I  am  going,"  I  replied,  plaintively,  "  to 
crawl  into  the  nearest  bole  to  die." 

"Oh!  very  well,"  said  my  sister,  with 
heartless  approval. 

"  Couldn't  you  postpone  that  till  after 
dinner?"  suggested  Cecelia.  "It's  quite 
ready  now,  and  if  you  praise  my  cooking 
enough,  perhaps  I'll  forgive  you." 

Mary  looked  first  at  me  and  then  at 
Cecelia. 

"  After  all,"  she  said,  enigmatically, 
"  perhaps  it  may  all  turn  out  for  the  best" 

But  as  I  tell  Cecelia  she  has  never  since 
our  marriage  cooked  any  dinner  that  tasted 
half  so  nice  as  that  one — even  though  the 
two  girls  did  giggle  at  each  other  all  the 
time. 
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SEAWEED 

By  WILL.   H.   OGILVIE 

SPOIL  of  what  deep-sea  border. 
Prize  of  what  bjue .  parterre. 
Plucked   by  some   merpian  in  order 

To 'shine  in  some  sea  nymph's  hair? 
The   winds  have  shattered  the  scheme  of  you. 
The  sun  has  stolen  the  gleam  of  you. 
And  now  we  can  only  dream  of  you 
As  a  garland  that  once  was  fair. 

Down  in  what  purple  Arden, 

In  the  silent   swing  of  the  seas. 
Gave  he  this  gift  of  his  garden 

To  Rosalind   under  the  trees? 
As  a-flush  in  her  pride  and  her  wonder 
She  plucked  your  green  petals  asunder. 
Did  he  ask  her,  "  What  plot  shall  I  plunder 

To  bring  you  the  flower  that  shall  please?" 

Yet  taking  you,  belled  sea-sorrel. 
Did  she  value  you  thrice  as  well 

As  her  star  of   the  flaming  coral 
Her  comb  of  the'  shining  shell  ? 

And  down   where  the  shadows  hover 

Over  meadows  of  pink  sea-clover 

Did  a  lover  lean  to  a  lover? — 
Ah  I  seaweed,  you  will  not  tell  I 
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Ai,BBBT  Canon — A  woaderful  fissure,  thraa  hundred  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  whoM 
pemndicnlar  wollg  the  Illecillewaet  River  is  compressed  into  a  boiUng  torrent  only  twenty  feet 
wide.  Thia  vild  rookr  canon  it  magnificent  in  its  desolate  grandeur,  aod  U  ruit«l  br  erery 
traosconlinenlBl  traveller  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  as  it  he«  only  a  fev  itepa  from  tbe  main 
n>nt«.  A  few  intrepid  adventurerg  have  even  climbed  down  to  the  bottcon  of  the  terrible  gorge.— 
Julia  W.  Hbnbbaw. 
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MoDBT  Sir  Dosald.— The  most  iii;ifr"ifi<«iit  peak  in  the  Selkirk  MoiiiiUina,  named  after  Lord 
Btntbcoiu  and  Mount  Roynl,  Hijih  ComKiissionor  fiir  Ciuiiuia,  wlio  was  formerly  Sir  Donald  Smith, 
lliij  beautiful  eactirped  mountain  atniiils  close  to  the  Clinlut  at  (lliicier,  ft  favourite  summer  renort 
In  the  heart  of  British  Columbia,  and  hax  been  ascended  by  manv  ex|icrt  Alpine  climbers,  a  few  of 
whom  were  ladien.  Its  nltitixlc  is  lO.GOO  feet,  and  from  tliciiL-c  lli:)  (lillcrcnt  glaciers  can  be  seen  on 
»  bright  dny.—Jrr.iA  W.   IlKV-iTnw, 
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PHARI  JONG. 


WITH   THE  TIBET  EXPEDITION 

By  N.  V.  L.  RYBOT 

(Of  the  Tibet  Expeditionary  Field  Force) 
Illustrated  from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 


IT  is  a  pity  that  the  names  of  so  many 
foreign  places  at  once  lose  their 
charm  on  being  translated  into  literal 
English. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  to  Phari 
Jong,  but  who  have  taken  impressions  of 
the  building  from  pictures  in  the  illus- 
trated papers,  the  name  would  seem  a 
fitting  one.  It  is  certainly  not  ill-sound- 
ing. 

"  Phari "  might  suggest  something  far 
•off  and  fairylike,  while  "Jong"  unmis- 
takably allies  it  with  the  Celestial  Empire. 

So  knowing  this  much  and  hazarding 
the  rest,  one  might  connect  the  place  with 
the  ^'uardian  spirits  of  that  mighty  border- 
land of  mystic  Tibet  which  for  ever 
crouches  in  driving  snow  and  piercing 
winds;  where  trees  grow  not;  where  greol 
black  ravens  croak  curses  on  the  intruder ; 
where  the  immense  white  pinnacle  of 
sacred  Chumo  Lhari  pierces  the  heavens 
in  solitary  and  usually  unseen  grandeur ; 
and  where  man,  bestial  in  face  and  habit, 
hews  himself  a  dwelling  out    of    mother 
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earth  and  leads  his  wretched  existence 
through  the  long,  long  winter  amid  the 
choking  fumes  of  his  yak  dung  fires. 

If  these  have  been  your  ideas,  I  must 
shock  you.  Phari  Jong  means  Hoghill 
Fort — nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 
First  seen  from  the  limit  of  the  great 
plain  which  lies  at  the  top  of  everything, 
you  feel  certain  that  the  great  Barons  of 
the  Middle  Ages  must  have  occupied  this 
land.  You  looked  for  a  turf  hut  and  you 
find  a  mediaeval  castle,  and  you  believe  *t 
i.»  such  till  you  approach  the  village  under 
its  walls.  Here  your  belief  scents  danger 
— or  even  worse.  The  hovels  are  certainly 
as  squalid  and  mediaeval  as  you  could  wish, 
while  the  refuse  heaps  are  even  more  so — 
covered  as  they  are  by  day  with  the  sleep- 
ing forms  of  giant  dogs  of  all  colours, 
that  awake  at  night  and  howl  like  lost 
souls  till  the  sun  reappears  over  the 
Bhutan  mountains. 

It  is  the  female  inhabitant,  more  than 
anything,  which  destroys  your  impression 
of  mediaeval  ism.     With  her   in  view  yoii 
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cannot  entertain  a  thought  of  the  great 
baion.  To  start  with,  there's  her  head- 
dress or  crown.  Not  even  'in  Rritlany 
could  you  see  anything  so  weird.  It  is 
an  arrangement  of  hoops  and  strings  .sewn 
with  red  and  blue  corals  and  stunes — ^a 
skeleton  cocked  hat  worn  orussways.  Then 
there's  her  face.  In  what  other  country 
does  a  woman  deliberately  make  herself 
repulsive?  Here,  to  the  natural  undis- 
turbed  dirt  of 


study  the  face  of  I'hari  is  to  discover 
breakdowns  and  repairs,  to  study  its  in- 
terior is  to  court  danger.  For  the  builders 
had  no  use  for  the  column  and  the  arch. 
They  made  walls  to  lean  against  each 
other.  As  wood  had  to  be  brought  in  from 
n  distance  uf  twenty  miles  (for  Phari  is 
14,400  feet  abo\e  sea  level),  large  rooms 
were  an  impossibility.  Windows  wers 
contracted  to  mere  slits — f( 


J  have 


u  n  w  a  s  he 


state,    c  o  u  I  rt 

rot  have  intended  ihe  name  to  be  taken  in 
this  light.  He,  doubtless,  only  bethought 
him  of  the  shape  of  the  hillock  in  the  midst 
nf  the  plain  whereon  he  built  his  strong- 
hold. It  was  a  bog's  back,  right  enough; 
and  so  the  fort  became  Hogbill  Fort. 

One  surmises  that  the  Tibetans  of  those 
times  (was  it  100  or  200  years  ago?)  were 


would 
when 
glass  is  not, 
when  the  tem- 
perature has 
wandered 
liown  below 
the  zeros,  and 
when  the 
s  h  ri  V  e  1 1  i  ng 
wind,  sweep- 
ing down  from 
Chumo  Lhari, 
hurls  unending 
clouds  of  dust 
against  the 
place? 

And  so  the 
interior  of  the 
great  Keep  is 
nought  but 
three  layers  of 
black  laby- 
rinths and  ob- 
scure oubli- 
ettes— a  con- 
fused darkness 
minnkd  wilh 
massive  walls. 
Beware  the 
low  doorways 
and  heavy 
dust.  The  one 
will  break  your 
head,  the  other 
will  choke 

To  get  to  the  best  rooms  one  must 
ascend  to  the  topmost  storey.  It  is  some 
60  feet  above  the  ground. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would 
not  seem  much  of  a  climb;  but  in  the 
Phari  air — or  want  of  air — it  is  far  other- 
wise. 

To  walk  with  dignity,  but  without  paus- 


builders  only    and    not    architects.       To     ing  up  those   60    feet   means   a    painful 
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panting  for  the  unattainable  at 
the  sixtieth. 

Tu  walk  down  again  means 
facing  a  flue  of  blinding  yak 
dung  smoke  emanating  upwards 
from  the  hospital  kitchen. 

For  in  Phari  there  are  no 
chimneys.  If  the  smoke  cannot 
find  exits  by  that  chink  in  the 
wall  or  that  hole  in  the  roof, 
then  it  must  go  elsewhere.  There 
are  lot  of  rooms. 

In  winter,  therefore,  when 
every  room  has  its  yak  dung  fire, 
you  must  swallow  all  the  smoke 
that  would  have  gone  into  the 
other  rooms.  From  this  there 
results  a  race  of  men  with  whis- 
pering voices,  or  with  none  at 
all,  who  converse  with  bleary 
weeping  eyes  and  frozen  misty 
gesticulations ! 

Luckily  for  us,  parts    of    the 
Keep  have  from  time  to  time  col-    ' 
lapsed.        Ensuing     generations 


TRAYEH  DKL'MS. 
Ut  ot  Oi*  opanur, 


SOUTH-EAST  BASTION  OP 
PIIARI   JONG. 

have  rebuilt  them  in  a  more  en- 
lightened manner.  The  south 
towers  are  of  fine  proportions 
and  contain  good  rooms  with 
large  windows,  wherein  even  is 
some  glass !  The  north  towers 
give  ese  the  pattern  of  the  ori- 
ginal south  towers.  They  axe 
savage  and  window  less,  and 
seemingly  decrepid,  too,  for 
heavj  recent  buttresses  support 
their  bases. 

The  south  towers  are  crowned 
with  great  prayer  drums  encased 
in  yak  skin.  From  one  of  them 
issues  a  sacred  trident  But  to 
gel  the  best  impression  of  Phari 
one  should  stand  on  the  top  of 
the  Keep  at  sunset 

The  clouds  which  have  all 
day  obscured  Chumo  Lhaci  have 
lolled  away.  The  setting  sun 
throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  tower- 
ing peak  of  snow. 

Uelow  in  the  courtyard  four 
buglers,  standing  in  a  circle,  are 
sounding  "  Retreat" 
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From  every  door  and  opening  armed 
men  are  beginning  to  pour.  Before  the 
"  call "  has  died  away  the  outworks,  tlie 
bastions,  and  the  flanking  towers  are 
thronged  with  their  crouching  defenders — 
men  from  the  Punjab  Plains,  from  the 
mountains  of  Nepaul,  and  from  the  blood- 
stained hills  of  the  Afghan  border. 

One  realises  then  that  the  long  arm  o? 
Britain  has  again  stretched  itself  forth 
into  the  unknown,  and  gripped  in  its 
sinewy  fingers  another  wonderful — and 
useless — citadel ! 

And  what  of  to-morrow  ?  Vou  may  say 
that  a  soldier  only  knows  the  duty  of  to- 
day, but  who  could  traverse  these  desolate 
plains,  breathe  this  rarefied  air,  wander 
through  these  isolated  and  huddled  vil- 
lages or  these  crowded  honeycombs  of  fort- 
resses, in  a  land  seemingly  as  remote  as 
the  moon,  and  not  wonder — what  of  to- 
moTEOw?  Tibet  is  no  longer  an  unknown 
land  of  mystery,  a  trap  like  the  fabled 
valley  of  man-eating  spiders,  a  region  cut 
off  by  impassable  barriers  from  the  curious 
and  the  adventurous.  To  the  Tibetan  re- 
cluse this  must  be  like  the  rending  of  the 
veil  of  the  temple,  exposing  him  naked  to 
the  gaze  of  the  callous  infidel,  and  his  theo- 
cratic exclusiveness  can  never  be  quite  the 
same  again.  He,  too,  is  not  without 
curiosity,  ind  he  can  hardly  despise  the 
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outside  world  in  quite  SO  whole-hearted  a 
way  as  he  has  hitherto  dune.  I  know  no 
political  or  international  question;  I 
simply  write  of  what  I  see,  but  a  part  of 
the  things  seen  is  that  this  march  to  Lhasa 
{if  we  get  there)  and  back  has  so  shrivelled 
up  the  length  of  the  way  that  one  good 
long  siretch  of  the  arm  will  cover  it  here- 
after. 


cntmn  liiart,  f:;o;i  tiie  summit  of  ru.\^i  KV.r.?. 


H.  G.  WELLS 


By   E*   RAY   LANKESTER,    F.R.S- 


iT  is  probable  that  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  his  readers  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  most  remarkable  quality  of  Mr. 
Wells's  work.  That  he  has  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, capable  of  realising  the  most  remote 
and  even  unheard  of  conditions  of  exis- 
tence, a  restrained  and  artistic  method  of 
presenting  and  playing  his  puppets,  a  fine 
sense  of  humour  and  a  generous  sympathy 
with  the  so  called  "common  people"  who 
form  the  mass  of  humanity,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  reader  of  his  stories.  It 
will  also  be  generally  remarked  that  he 
bases  his  story  very  frequently  on  the 
realisation  of  some  impossible  speculation 
or  dream  belonging  to  the  more  fanciful 
regions  of  the  natural  sciences — such  as  a 
visit  to  the  moon,  the  invasion  of  the  earth 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Mars,  existence  in 
space  of  four  dimensions,  a  journey 
through  time  so  as  to  bring  us  to  what  will 
ba  going  on  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hundred  years  in  one  story  and  after  a 
million  or  so  in  another.  It  requires,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  doctrines  and  conclu- 
sions of  science  to  appreciate  fully  the  real 
merit  and  ingenuity  of  these  stories,  ^r. 
Wells  is  no  mere  inventor  of  impossibili- 
ties, reckless  of  rule  and  order.  On  the 
contrary  he  has  had  a  very  complete  and 
systematic  education  in  natural  science,  and 
what  he  imagines  and  tells  with  so  much 
appearance  of  truth  in  his  marvellous  his- 
tories, is  strictly  limited  by  the  actual 
scientific  probabilities  of  the  case.  You 
have  to  grant  him  one  absurdity — one 
perhaps  impossible  but  not  inconceivable 
discovery  of  a  new  force  or  magic  power — 
a  time-travelling  machine,  a  substance 
opaque  to  gravitation,  a  bomb  discharged 
from  Mars  and  landing  its  enclosed 
monsters  safely  on  our  earth,  a  prepara- 
tion which  renders  the  human  body  in- 
visible, or  a  "  food  of  the  gods "  which 
causes  unlimited  growth  in  all  living 
things  nourished  by  it — and  the  rest  fol- 
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lows  in  accordance  with  strict  scientific 
probability.  The  interest  of  the  whole 
story  depends  on  the  grave  moderation  and 
air  of  verisimilitude — indeed  in  many 
casss  on  the  inevitable  scientific  necessity — 
with  which  the  details  of  the  events  suc- 
ceeding thfe  initial  marvel  are  developed. 
The  pleasure  given  to  us  in  these  stor'es 
is  very  largely  dependent  on  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  author's  scientific  insight  and 
outlook,  and  on  our  power  of  appreciating 
the  fact  that  whilst  to  most  people  he  must 
appear  to  be  rioting  in  wild'  fancy  of  the 
most  irresponsible  character,  he  is  reails- 
guided  by  a  knowledge  of  natural  fact 
and  possibility  such  as  no  writer  of  fiction 
has  ever  before  been  able  to  make  use 
of.  Jules  Verne,  excellent  in  his  way,  is 
a  crude  and  reckless  performer  in  compari- 
son with  Mr.  Wells.  The  finest  example 
of  Mr.  Wells's  use  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  the  elaboration  of  his  stories  is  perhaps 
his  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  terrib'e 
living  monsters  who  arrive  on  this  planet 
from  our  neighbour  Mars.  The  minute 
ultra-microscopic  organisms  which  cause 
putrefaction — the  bacteria  of  decay  and 
dissolution — are  new  to  these  awful 
visitors.  They  are  not,  as  are  the  dwellers 
on  this  earth,  "  adjusted  "  to  the  destruc- 
tive chemical  attacks  of  these  ubiquitous 
agents,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  sojourn 
amongst  us  they  become  infected,  sicken, 
and  die  with  horrible  groanings.  Another 
most  ingenious  and  interesting  use  of  bio- 
logical knowledge  is  that  exhibited  in  n^s 
description  of  the  strange  fungus- like  flora 
of  the  moon,  which  grows  from  the  germ, 
ripens  and  dies  in  a  single  day  (a  moon 
day  !).  And  in  his  fascinating  account  of 
what  zoologists  call  the  polymorphism,  the 
inclusion  of  numerous  distinct  forms  in 
one  species,  such  as  worker,  soldier,  queen 
and  king  ants — of  the  highly  developed 
subterranean  inhabitants  of  the  moon. 
The  description  of  the  presence  of  the 
supreme  being,    the  ruler   of   the   moon, 
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whom  the  "  First  men  in  the  moon  "  fail 
to  see  on  account  of  his  overwhelming 
effulgence,  might  pass  for  a  rebuke  to 
those  who  look  forward  with  simple  faith 
to  the  physical  realisation  of  the  reward 
promised  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  all  Mr.  Wells's 
romances  with  a  scientific  basis  involve  an 
initial  paradox.  The  short  story  which  is 
called  "  The  Star,"  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  sober  possibility,  even  probability. 
The  supposed  writer  tells,  some  thirty 
years  after  the  event,  of  the  sudden 
appearance  in  the  sky  of  a  new  meteor — 
a  sort  of  comet.  He  describes  how  this 
strange  star  gradually  increased  in  size, 
swept  twice  round  the  earth,  and  raised  a 
tide  in  the  ocean  which  swept  the  whole 
world  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred 
feet,  destroying  two-thirds  of  its  inhabi- 
tants and  their  cities  and  civilisation.  This 
is  no  mere  suggestion  of  what  might  or 
would  be,  if  something  else  which  is  not  or 
cannot  be,  were  realised.  It  is  a  thing 
which  might  happen  any  day,  and  pro- 
bably has  already  happened  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  vast  period  of 
time  during  which  our  globe  has  whirled  in 
space. 

The  more  romantic  of  Mr.  Wells's 
stories,  such  as  the  "  War  of  the  Worlds," 
the  "  Invisible  Man,"  and  the  "  First  Men 
in  the  Moon,"  are  connected  by  the  most 
powerful  and  carefully  elaborated  of  these 
stories,  that  entitled  "  When  the  Sleeper 
Wakes "  to  a  different  class  of  work — 
namely,  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Wells 
seriously  attempts  to  foretell  the  evolution 
of  mankind  in  the  immediate  future,  an 
attempt  which  is  guided  by  the  desire  to 
assist — to  prepare  men's  minds  for — the 
necessary  inevitable  changes  of  organisa- 
tion, activity,  and  purpose  which  are  loom- 
ing in  front  of  us.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dismal  and  terrible  to  the  present  man 
than  Mr.  Wells's  picture  of  the  life  of  a 
great  city  three  hundred  years  hence,  given 
in  the  book  called  "  When  the  Sleeper 
Wakes,"  with  its  all-pervading  mechanisms, 
its  lowest  subterranean  grade  of  govern- 
ment slaves,  its  yelling  advertisements,  its 
suppression  of  what  we  call  ''  country,"  its 
flying  machines,  its  despotic  trusts,  and 
its  soul-and-body-de»troying  cities  of 
pleasure,    skilfully  indicated  but   with   a 


truly  artistic  restraint  never  described. 
All  these  and  other  horrors  are  presented 
with  chilling  reality  in  the  story-book. 
But  Mr.  Wells  shows  himself  more  hope- 
ful in  the  two  books  called  "  Anticipa- 
tions "  and  "  Mankind  in  the  Making,"  the 
matter  of  which  is  prophetic  of  the  future, 
and  largely  condemnatory  of  the  present. 
Whether  we  can  all  agree  with  Mr.  Wells 
or  not  as  to  the  way  in  which  things  will 
turn  out  hereafter,  and  whether  we  should 
like  to  exist  ourselves  in  such  conditions 
as  he  foresees  or  not,  every  one  must  admit 
xhd  cleverness  of  his  speculations,  the 
clearness  of  his  exposition  and  criticism, 
and  the  sound,  healthy  humanity  of  his 
point  of  view. 

There  remains  vet  to  be  mentioned  a 
third  class  of  romance,  of  which  Mr.  WeHs 
has  given  us  admirable  examples,  which 
depends  on  no  scientific  marvel  nor  on  any 
prophetic  invention  or  realisation  of  the 
future.  Two  at  least  of  Mr.  Wells's  novels, 
and  some  of  his  shorter  stories,  deal  with 
contemporary  life  and  character.  "The 
Wheels  of  Chance  "  is  both  humorous  and 
pathetic — an  admirable  little  story.  The 
more  important  is  "  Love  and  Mr. 
Lewisham,"  and  it  must  take  a  very  high 
place  amongst  novels  revealing  the  life 
of  the  actual  moment — that  of  the  writer's 
experience.  It  is  the  story  of  the  poor 
London  student  of  tb-day,  of  the  man  w'lo 
owns  the  Royal  College  of  Science  at 
South  Kensington  as  his  alma  mater.  It 
is  undoubtedly  reminiscent  to  a  large 
extent,  though  not  in  detail,  of  Mr.  Wells's 
own  history — and  a  very  beautiful, 
pathetic,  and  inspiring  history  it  is.  "  Love 
and  Mr.  Lewisham "  will  come  hereafter 
to  be  regarded  as  a  classic  of  London 
student  life,  and  a  document  of  great  value 
in  our  social  history.  I  should  place  this 
book  together  with  "When  the  Sleeper 
Wakes,"  "Anticipations,"  and  "The  First 
Men  in  the  Moon  "  as  the  four  most  impor- 
tant and  representative  of  Mr.  Wells's 
works;  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  sav 
that  for  rare  qualities  of  pathos,  of  insight 
into  human  character,  and  delightful 
Appreciation,  both  of  the  laughable  and  the 
ennobling,  in  the  lives  of  people  who  de- 
rive no  adventitious  importance  from 
prominent  position  or  fortune,  "Love 
and  Mr.  Lewisham  "  must  be  given  as  high 
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a  place  in  contemporary  literature  as  is 
generally  accorded  to  the  same  writer's 
widely  remote  romances  of  time  and 
space. 
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THE    MEZEL 


By  LILIAN  HAYES 


THE  sun  had  set,  and  dusk  flung  its 
shadowy  veil  through  the  oratory 
windows.  I  laid  down  my  tools  and  rose 
from  my  knees  to  give  a  last  look  at  my 
work.  There  she  stood,  my  Lady  of 
Sorrows,  her  head  down-drooping,  her 
arms  outstretched  pityingly,  divine  com- 
passion beaming  in  her  eyes. 

My  hands  had  fashioned  her,  and  loth 
was  I  to  finish  the  work — for  did  not  the 
face  of  my  Yvonne  live  in  that  sculptured 
wood?  That  mystic  smile  was  hers,  as 
were  the  dreamy  eyes  and  long  slender 
limbs. 

Yes;  the  work  was  done,  and  it  was 
good.  Even  the  pious  chatelaine  of  La 
Fert^-Milon  herself  had  declared  that  no 
lovelier  Virgin  had  graced  chapel  altar. 

I  closed  the  door,  and  made  my  way 
through  the  castle  to  the  postern  gate, 
over  the  drawbridge,  then  down  the  steep 
footpath,  the  short  cut  that  zig-zagged 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  lay 
my  cottage.  Rude  it  was,  draughty, 
earth-floored  and  ill -furnished,  yet  withal 
a  very  Eden  of  happiness,  for  that  small 
thick  thatch  held  my  two  jewels — Yvonne 
and  the  child. 

Four  years  ago  only  my  lord  had 
brought  me  from  Inlanders,  a  mere  strip- 
ling, yet  one  who  had  already  made  his 
mark  on  many  a  parish  altar.  Untaught, 
yet  skilful  was  I  in  woodcraft,  and  my 
lord,  who  had  fine  taste  and  much  money, 
sought  me  as  his  artificer;  so  I  left  my 
home,  and  followed  him  to  La  Ferte- 
Milon.  Gracious  was  my  lord's  favour 
towards  me  (for  he  ever  loved  a  good 
craftsman),  and  when  I  wooed  Yvonne,  the 
thatcher's  daughter,  not  only  did  he  give 
iX)nsent,  but  bestowed  on  me  the  wood- 
man's hut. 

And  so  we  two  had  wed,  and  our  cup 
of  happiness  seemed  full ;  then  the  child 
came,  and  it  brimmed  over.  Till — when? 
God  knows  I  A  cloud  rose  between  us;  a 
change  came  over  Yvonne.  The  rosy 
flush  that  once  lit  her  winsome  face  faded, 


leaving  it  pinched  and  ashen,  her  slender 
figure  drooped  languidly,  her  eyes  that 
once  met  mine  frankly,  loving,  sank 
shiftingly   under  my  gaze. 

I  strode  down  the  slope,  and  reached 
the  door  which  opened  into  the  room  where 
sat  Yvonne,  listlessly  shivering  over  the 
earthen  pot  of  charcoal ;  by  her  side  lay 
the  child,  its  soft  breathing  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  silence.  1  stooped,  and, 
putting  my  hand  under  her  chin,  raised 
her  face  to  mine,  then  bent  and  kissed  her 
tenderly  on  the  lips.  She  struggled,  and 
tried  to  avert  her  face ;  but  this  I  w^ould 
not  allow,  so  raised  her  into  my  arms,  and 
in  that  fast  embrace  I  felt  her  shake  and 
quiver,  while  I  gently  chid  her. 

"What  ails  thee,  child?  Nay,  I  will 
know,  Yvonne  !  What  have  I  done  amiss  ? 
Have  I  done  aught  to  oftend  thee  ?  '' 

But  at  this  she  fell  a-wailing  like  one 
distraught,  and  called  on  God  and  His 
saints  to  help  her.  Being  but  a  man,  I 
was  helpless  amid  these  tears  and  sob- 
bings, so  did  naught  but  kiss  and  murmur 
soft  word 3  and  tender  names  till  she  grew 
calmer,  and  the  cries  died  away.  Slipping 
from  my  arms,  she  drew  me  to  the  wooden 
bench,  and  there  we  sat  hand  in  hand. 
Darkness  had  fallen,  and  I  could  but 
just  catch  the  wan  whiteness  of  her  face 
by  the  dying  embers.  I  strove  to  sj^eak, 
but  she  waved  me  silence,  so  I  sat  dumb, 
awaiting  I  knew  not  what,  fear  encom- 
passing me.  Then  she  spoke,  her  voice 
thrilling  mournfully  through  the  darkness. 

"  Raoul,  best  beloved  1  'tis  but  four  short 
vears  since  the  dav  we  wed,  when,  hand  in 
hand,  we  danced  down  the  zig-zag  to  this 
our  home.  Canst  remember  turning  at  he 
threshold  and  lifting  me  over  with  a  kiss? 
only  four  \ears  ago  !  And  last  year,  whe*T 
our  litlle  Marguerite  was  bom,  dc»t 
remember  st(X)ping  at  my  l>ed-side  to 
whisper  that  the  mother  was  even  more 
dear  to  thee  than  the  bride?  Ah!  those 
happy,  happy  days  !  We  have  tasted 
paradise    together,    my   Raoul,   and    now 
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heaven  demands  the  price — for  we  must 
part.".  .  .  Her  voice  broke  sobbingly. 
"  In  God's  name,  Yvonne  !  " 
She  bent  towards  me,  and  her  voice  sank 
into  a  terrified  whisper.  "  Raoul,  I  am  a 
mezel." 

A  mezel  1  A  mezel  !  Almighty  God  ! 
Had  I  heard  aright?  Too  well  I  knew 
the  meaning  of  that  abhorred  word. 

For  we  lived  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1309,  the  year  of  the  terrible  leper  panic 
— that  awful  year  when  the  scourge  of 
God  was  at  its  height — ^when,  on  mere 
suspicion,  by  the  mere  gossip  of  a  chat- 
tering neighbour,  husbands  were  torn  from 
their  wives,  children  from  their  parents, 
to  be  thrust  forth  to  a  living  death,  shunned 
by  their  dearest,  accursed  by  their  fellow- 
men.  As  yet  the  plague  had  left  our 
village  untouched,  but  now  it  had  seized 
on  my  Yvonne.  I  groaned  in  anguish ; 
and  still  the  soft  voice  moaned  on. 

"  For  weeks  I  have  feared,  I  have 
dreaded  it.  When  first  I  saw  the  white 
patch  on  my  breast,  yet  felt  no  pain,  I 
prayed  that  I  might  be  mistaken ;  but  now. 
alas  1  "  She  threw  aside  the  guimpe  .hat 
covered  head  and  shoulders,  and  pushed 
back  the  dark  hair  from  her  ears.  Oh, 
horror,  the  lobes  had  nearly  disappeared  ! 
For  one  cowardly  moment  my  frozen  blcx>d 
shrank  with  disgust,  then  the  man  in  me 
triumphed,  and  I  took  the  little  head  and 
aid  it  tenderly  on  my  breast.  Well  now 
I  saw  the  reason  of  the  faded  eyes  and 
listless  gait.  God  had  stricken  us — 
Yvonne  was  indeed  a  mezel. 

"  We  must  be  brave,  my  Raoul,"  she 
whispered.  "  To-morrow  I  go  to  the  priest, 
and  we  part  at  once — for  thv  sake  and  for 
the  child's." 

"  No,  no,"  I  rejoined,  roughly ;  "  that 
shall  not  be.  Thou  art  mine — I  t(K)k  thee 
for  life  till  death,  and  we  live  and  die 
together,  my  heart." 
"Raoul,  canst  remember  m^re  Hibert?' 
Did  I  remember?  Faugh  !  the  memory 
of  it  sickened  me  almost  to  death.  She 
had  lived  in  her  "  borde  "  at  the  other  end 
of  the  valley,  till  she  became  a  mere  trunk, 
handless,  footless — a  terrible  spectacle — 
yet  hale  withal,  till  she  was  dragged  awav 
to  breathe  her  last  in  the  leper  hospital  of 
Troyes. 

"  I  would  not  live  so,  Raoul  j   death  iS 


but  a  short  pang,  yet  death  tarries  ever  to 
those  who  outstretch  their  hands  to  him. 
Nay,  I  would  liever  die,  that  thou  shouldst 
remember  me  as  I  am,  not  as  I  must  be — 
so  go  I  must." 

But  I  would  not  hear;  she  should  ml 
go  1  .  .  .  God  would  be  merciful  and 
spare  her.  ...  I  would  go  to  the 
herb  woman  that  lived  at  La  F^re  ei'- 
Tardenois,  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ource;  she  would  make  healing 
lotions  that  cure.  And  so  I  raved,  till 
Yvonne  was  silenced  against  her  will. 

The  days  wore  on.  One  night  I  carried 
the  babe  to  the  herb  woman,  and  left  it  in 
charge.  She  had  a  good  heart,  had  old 
m^re  Oisille,  and  promised  to  tend  the 
child  as  her  own ;  but  she  shook  her  head 
when,  after  swearing  her  to  silence,  I  told 
her  of  Yvonne's  ailment,  and  begged  for  a 
lotion. 

"  Be  wise  in  time,  my  son,"  she  said 
sadly ;  "  let  Yvonne  go,  for  be  it 
to-morrow,  or  be  it  next  year,  wear  the 
camelin  cloak  she  must." 

But  no,  I  would  not  barken,  and  day 
after  day  I  watched  the  beloved  face  grow 
smaller  and  whiter. 

The  day  arrived  at  length  when  my 
lord  should  return,  and  with  him  my  lady. 
They  summoned  me  to  the  oratory,  where 
they  with  the  chaplain.  Father  Christophe, 
stood  gazing  at  the  finished  statue. 

"  'Tis  excellent,  my  good  Raoul  1 " 
exclaimed  my  lady,  graciously  extending 
her  hand  for  me  to  kiss.  "  'Tis  a  most 
pure  face,  and  hath  a  look  of  Yvonne,  thy 
wife.     Is  it  not  so,  Father?" 

"  Somewhat,"  the  chaplain  answered, 
sourly ;  "  and  that  being  so,  Raoul,  it 
seemeth  to  me  impious  to  model  a  village 
wench  as  Our  Ladv,  however  fair  she 
be." 

"  Tut,  tut  !  "  said  my  lord  good- 
naturedly  ;  "  the  lad  meant  well.  A 
better  model  he  could  not  find  than  a 
pious  girl  like  Yvonne." 

But  the  priest  went  on  severely. 
"  How  is  it  that  I  have  not  seen  Yvonne 
at  mass  these  last  six  Sundays?     Is  sh<! 
ill?" 

I   stammered — I    stuttered — mv  foolish 
tongue  refu.sed  its  office.     "  Yes,  Father,'* 
I  brought  forth  at  length,  "  Yvonne  is  ill." 
"  Then  I  will  call  and  see  her." 
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His  narrow  black  eyes  followed  me 
suspiciously  as  I  took  my  leave. 

A  curse  on  my  sluggish  wits  and 
unready  tongue ! 

Anxiously  I  scanned  the  face  of  my 
darling ;  just  one  small  patch  on  the  cheek 
was  visible — ^nothing  more.  Surely  he 
would  never  notice  so  small  a  thing ;  per- 
chance he  had  never  come  in  contact  with 
leprosy ;  the  evil  day  might  be  staved  off. 

As  I  thus  mused,  the  door  opened  and 
the  priest  entered. 

"  Peace  be  unto  you,"  he  began  with 
uplifted  forefiiiger;  then  he  faltered,  for 
he  caught  sight  of  Yvonne's  startled  face. 

"  God  of  mercy  I  "  he  exclaimed,  then 
turned  and  fled. 

I  sank  on  the  bench  in  despair,  and 
caught  the  weeping  girl  in  my  arms.  I 
was  summoned  in  haste  to  the  castle.  My 
lord  was  wroth  at  the  news  Father 
Christophe  had  carried,  but  seeing  my 
despair  he  softened  somewhat. 

"  The  law  of  Church  and  State  must 
be  obeyed,"  he' said  sadly,  "  and  it  is  only 
wjse  and  prudent  that  the  leprous  be 
separated  for  the  common  weal.  It  is  a 
terrible  necessity,  and  hard  to  bear,  my 
lad,  but  God*s  will  must  be  done." 

I  hastened  home,  my  heart  dead  within 
me.  A  dire  foreboding  quickened  my  foot- 
steps, and  I  tottered  faint  and  weak-kneed 
into  the  hut.  It  was  empty,  for  they  had 
taken  her  away  to  the  leper  hospital  of 
Troyes. 

Three  months  passed  ere  they  sent  her 
back  as  incurable,  and  condemned  her  to 
be  put  out  of  the  world. 


The  June  sunshine  shone  in  mocking 
glory  over  the  valley,  as  in  obedience  lo 
the  chapel  bell  the  villagers  made  their 
way  up  the  hill  to  see  the  ceremony ;  not 
a  man,  not  a  woman  missed.  Was  it  not 
the  first  time  that  such  a  ceremony  was  to 
be  held  in  La  Fert^-Milon  ?  The  chatter 
of  their  shrill  voices  ceased,  however,  as 
I  strode  by  them  and  reached  the  chapel. 

Yvonne  was  already  there,  kneeling  in 
front  of  the  altar;  her  face  I  could  not 
see,  as  it  was  tied  up  by  the  death  cloth ; 
her  head  was  humbly  bent.  The  priest 
then  entered,  and  commenced  the  service 
of  the  dead.       When  it   was   ended  he 


descended  from  the  altar,   and  beckoned 
Yvonne  to  follow  him. 

So  the  sad  procession  made  its  way  to 
the  graveyard;  first  the  priest,  then 
Yvonne,  lastly  the  villagers,  who,  however, 
kept  safe  distance.  Meekly  she  knelt 
while  the  priest  took  the  shovel  in  hand, 
and  thrice  did  he  take  of  the  earth,  and 
cast  it  on  her  bowed  head,  saying :  "  My 
friend,  this  is  in  token  that  thou  art  dead 
to  the  world,  and  by  reason  of  that  have 
patience  to  thyself  1 " 

The  camelin  cloak  was  then  given  her, 
a  hat,  a  wallet  for  alms,  and  a  wooden 
clapper  to  warn  the  passers-by  of  her 
approach.  The  priest  then  led  the  way 
down  the  valley  and  past  the  highway  to  a 
field  where  flowed  a  brooklet,  and  where 
they  had  built  her  "  borde."  At  the  door 
she  knelt,  while  the  harsh  voice  intoned 
the  commandments  of  the  mezel : 

"  As  long  as  thou  be  sick  thou  shalt  not 
enter  any  house  other  than  this  thy  hut" 

J[For  ever  alone !  Dead  amongst  the 
living !) 

"Thou  shalt  not  drink  of  any  other 
stream  than  thine  own.  Thou  shalt  not 
eat  except  by  thyself." 

"Thou  shalt  no  more  enter  a  church 
during  service." 

(Is  there  no  more  pity  in  heaven  ?) 

"Thou  shalt  not  look  into  any  well  or 
fountain." 

"  When  theu  meetest  anyone,  or  speakest 
to  anyone,  go  under  the  wind." 

"Thou  shalt  not  fare  from  thy  hut 
without  thy  camelin  cloak." 

"  When  thou  askest  alms  thou  shalt 
shake  thy  rattle." 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  I  " 

And  then  they  left  her. 

But  I  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  my  arms  yearning  towards  her. 
"  Yvonne  !  Yvonne  I  beloved,"  I  cried ;  "  I 
am  here,  thy  Raoul ! "  But  she  heeded 
not,  and  still  knelt  as  if  in  stupor.  Yet 
again  I  cried,  "Yvonne,  answer,  or  I  leap 
the  stream."  But  as  I  spoke  the  craven 
horror  seized  me,  and  I  knew  I  dared  not 
jump. 

Suddenly  she  knelt  up,  and  dragged  the 
death  cloth  from  her  face.  Across  the 
stream  we  gazed  eye  to  eye.  Her  eyes 
shone  with  the  velvety  softness  of  old,  the 


/  held  the  cldld  aloft  that  the  Mother  eould  feast  her  eyes. 
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colour  rushed  into  her  delicate  face,  trans- 
forming the  wan  faded  mezel  into  the 
blooming  Yvonne  of  yore.  Then  she 
rose  and  silently  entered  the  hut.  In 
vain  I  called ;  no  answer  returned  to 
me. 

That  night  I  wandered  through  the 
woods  of  the  valley,  and  at  dawn  I 
knocked  at  mere  Oisille's  cottage. 

Towards  evening,  the  child  in  my  arms, 
I  reached  the  "  horde,"  outside  which  hung 
the  wooden  dish  tied  to  a  pole.  Softly  I 
called  to  my  wife,  and,  hearing  my  voice, 
she  dragged  herself  to  the  dcx)r.  A  cry  ^f 
rapture  burst  from  her  lips  as  she  saw 
the  innocent  child  cradled  in  my  arms.  I 
stayed,  however,  the.  other  side  of  the 
stream,  but  held  the  child  aloft  that  the 
mother  could  feast  her  eyes.  Then  softly 
I  laid  it,  still  asleep,  on  the  long  grass ; 
then  I  strode  across  and  folded  Yvonne  to 
my  breast.  Gone  was  the  craven  fear, 
gone  was  the  loathing  of  the  disease — love, 
divine  and  self -forgetting  filled  my  heart 
as  I  rained  kisses  on  the  disfigured  face. 
So  she-rested  on  my  heart,  my  arms  around 
her.     Then  I  spoke  tenderly. 


"  Dear  love,"  I  cried,  "  I  have  brought 
thee  deliverance  from  thy  sickness.  Good 
old  mere  Oisille  knows  a  thousand  herbs, 
and  this  little  potion  hath  she  made  thee, 
knowing  it  for  a  safe  cure.  This  precious 
draught  will  free  thee  straight  from  ill 
siffering,  and  waft  thee  swiftly  into  God's 
merciful  arms."  I  took  the  phial  from  my 
breast.     "  Thou  art  not  afraid,  little  one  ?  ' 

A  tender  smile  lay  on  her  lips. 

"  Not  so,  with  thine  arms  about  me, 
well -beloved.  But  be  thou  father  and 
mother  to  the  babe." 

And  so,  gently  encircled,  she  rested 
against  my  breast,  and  drank  from  the 
phial  which  I  held  to  her  lips.  A  spasm 
shook  her,  she  slid  heavily  through  my 
arms,  and  lay  dead  at  my  feet. 

Father  Mathieu  says  that  I  murdered 
her  !  I  murder  mv  Yvonne  !  How  could 
that  be?  Had  they  not  already  declared 
her  dead  ?  Was  not  the  "  Dies  Irae  "  sung 
over  her? 

That  is  all  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  shall 
tarry  but  little  longer  now,  ere  I  rejoin  her 
with  Him  who  cured  the  ten  that  were  such 
as  she. 


"SWEET  AND  TWENTY 
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{Translated  from  the  Latin) 

By  C   H.  ST.  L.   RUSSELL 

0   MAID  EN  mine,  why  dost  thou  flee, 
As  flees  some  fawn,  that  piteously 
Seeks  o'er  the  pathless  mountain  wide 
Her  plaintive  mother — terrified 
At  wanton  winds  and  woodlands  free? 

For  much  she  trembleth,  heart  and  knee. 
If  wakening  Spring  but  stir  the  tree, 
Or  through  the  brake  a  lizard  glide — 
O  maiden  mine. 


Yet  no  fierce  tiger  quests  for  thee. 
To  rend  thy   limbs  remorselessly. 
Nor  Libyan  lion,  hungry-eyed : 
Then  leave  at  length  a  mother's  side, 
Of  likelier  years  for  love — and  me, 

O  maiden  mine  I 


The 
Silly 
Season. 

ully  season    are  t 


It  is  at  least 
able  question 
the    usual 

which  give  to  this  time 
of  year  the  name  of  the 
deserving  of  more 
tespect  than  is  generally  bestowed  on  them. 
For  instance,  I  know  several  ladies  who 
only  read  a  newspaper  during  these 
months,  because,  as  they  say,  there  is 
nothing  interesting  in  the  contents  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  The  moment  Parlia- 
ment rises,  and  trivial  questions  connei'ted 
with  the  re -arrangement  of  taxes  and 
public-house  licenses  cease  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  newspaper  editors,  we  are 
thrown  back  on  the  root  problems  of  human 
life,  and  for  a  few  weeks  the  wlumns  of 
our  journals  are  open  to  all  the  intimate 
outpourings  of  suffering  humanity.  Even 
the  miserable  quibbles  betiveen  elderly 
gentlemen  in  the  various  foreign  offices  of 
Europe  and  America  receive  less  attention 
than  such  que.stinns  as  "  Is  London  a 
Pagan  City?"  "Is  Marriage  a  Failure?" 
"Are  Women  Less  Intelligent  than 
Men  ?  "  "  Why  Men  Don't  JIarry  ?  "  "  Why 
Women  Do  Marry?"  "Should  a  Girl 
Accept  hsr  First  Offer?"  "Is  Civilisation 
a  Failure?"  "Is  Life  Worth  Living?" 
"Is  Mars  Inhabited?"  "Is  the  Sun  Cool- 
ing ?  "  There  is  an  extraordinary  fascina- 
tion about  ail  questions  which  are  in  their 
very  nature  insoluble;  it  is  the  things  that 
can  be  proved  and  demonstrated  that  bore 
and  weary  people,  and  this  explains  why 
most  of  the  professors  of  the  exact  sciences 
are     such     dull     and     uninteresting     in- 


dividuals. Questions  that  interest  every- 
body have  answers  which  vary  with  each 
individual,  but  the  missionary  instinct  is 
so  strong  in  mankind  that  every  man  and 
woman  is  anxious  to  impose  an  answer 
on  his  or  her  fellows.  There  is  often  an 
absurd  veneration  shown  for  the  opinion 
of  anybody  who  has  had  what  is  called 
experience.  His  advice  is  recommended  to 
yo'j  by  somebody  else  as  certain  to  settle 
the  personal  matter  about  which  you  are 
undecided.  And  if  the  man  is  dogmatic, 
as  most  advisers  are,  he  will  probably  suc- 
ceed in  imposing  his  own  experience  upon 
you  as  a  guide.  But,  however  elderly  and 
e>perienced  he  mav  be,  he,  nevertheless, 
will  be  the  falsest  of  all  guides  if  his  cha- 
racter and  intellect  are  different  from 
yours,  and  quite  oppo.site  results  will 
happen  in  your  case  from  those  which  he 
tells  you  to  anticipate.  Only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  humanity  has  the  gift  of  sympa- 
thetic imagination,  the  power  to  realise 
another's  personality  and  interpret  its 
needs,  and  when  we  do  meet  such  a  person 
he  is  often  young  in  years,  atid  has  had 
comparatively  little  experience.  I  would 
rather  go  to  a  yrtung  man,  who  has  this  gift 
of  the  spirit,  for  advice  on  personal  ques- 
tions, than  to  a  man  of  the  world,  whose 
knowledge  of  mankind  is  seldom  indivi- 
dual, and  is  often  only  the  result  of  striking 
an  average. 

A  correspondent  has  complained  bitterlv 
to  me  of  one  of  the  inconveniences  to  which 
he  is  subjected  during  this  seas'in.  He 
says  this  habit  of  newspaper  editors  of 
filling  up  their  columns  with  unpaid  con- 
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tributions  from  their  readers  is  invading 
the  churches.  He  is  a  regular  churchgoer, 
a  poor  man  with  a  family,  and  he  is  unable 
to  afford  a  holiday  out  of  town.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  vicar  takes  annually  a  two 
months'  holiday.  The  vicar  provides  for 
the  ministrations  at  his  church  during  his 
absence  by  allow'ng  his  pulpit  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  representatives  of  various 
charitable  societies,  who  endeavour  to  col- 
lect what  money  they  can  during  the  time 
ffcm  the  stay-at-home  congregation.  So 
the  poor  people  who  cannot  leave  town,  who 
cannot  afford  a  hoi 'day,  are  condemned 
every  Sunday  to  listen  to  heartrending 
appeals  from  special  pleaders  in  aid  of 
various  causes.  And  this  my  friend  thinks 
very  unjust  and  very  trying.  While  his 
vicfar  is  climbing  the  Matterhorn  or  luxuri- 
ating at  a  German  spa,  his  own  bowels  of 
compassion  are  being  stirred  weekly  on 
behalf  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
Providing  Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays; 
the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Mission; 
the  Inebriates  Reformation  Association ; 
the  Clergy  Orphan  Corporation,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Traffic.  The  vicar  obtains  his  holiday  free 
of  expense  by  undertaking  the  services  at 
a  Continental  church,  and  pays  nothing  to 
the  substitutes  he  has  provided  to  minister 
to  his  own  congregation.  My  correspoa- 
dent  is  a  soft-hearted  man  who  is  easily 
moved  to  good  works,  and  he  is  beginning 
tc  find  churchgoing  in  the  silly  season  very 
expensive,  as  well  as  very  disturbing.  And 
already  he  has  received  an  announcement 
that  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  return 
from  the  Continent  the  vicar  will  preach, 
and  the  offertory  will  be  devoted  to  church 
expenses  which  have  been  alloT^ed  to  accu- 
mulate while  the  congregation  has  been 
subscribing  to  other  objects.  The  vicar 
trusts  that  Hie  church  may  not  suffer 
because  of  holiday-time.  It  is  evident  that 
he  has  carefully  hedged  against  the  possi- 
bility of  personal  loss. 

There  is   one   hardy 

Do    Men         annual  which  generally 

Understand      puts  in  an   appearance 

Women.  during      August      and 

September,  and  it 
usually  takes  the  form  of  "  Do  Men  Under- 
stand Women?"     The  ordinary  copybook 


answer,  which  has  the  support  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Greek  and  Roman  philo- 
sophers, and  most  of  the  ladies'  news- 
papers is  an  uncompromising  "  No."  It 
is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  women 
do  not  understand  men,  and  indeed  it  is 
not  considered  quite  proper  that  they 
should  possess  knowledge  of  this  kind,  but 
there  has  always  been  a  sort  of  restiveness 
o"'i  the  part  of  men  when  the  actions  of  theu 
women-folk  become  unintelligible  to  them. 
And  they  take  refuge  in  the  commonplaces 
of  the  old  world,  and  console  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  wiser  than  Solomon.  But 
the  men  who  lament  their  inability  to 
understand  women  are  usually  those  who 
make  the  most  tragic  mistakes  in  dealing 
with  their  own  sex.  It  is  easier  for  some 
women  to  understand  men,  than  it  is  for 
many  men  to  understand  their  fellows. 
It  is  easier  for  some  men  to  enter  into 
a  woman's  hopes  and  aspirations  than 
it  is  for  many  women  to  understand 
themselves.  Most  of  us  are  unintelli- 
gible to  those  of  our  fellows  in  whom 
the  reasoning  faculty  preponderates.  Few 
of  us  have  any  logical  solution  to  our 
mysteries.  The  writers  of  books  and  news- 
papers are  usually  persons  who  are  o\er- 
weighted  by  intellect,  and  this  legend  of 
ircomprehensibility  obtains  in  consequence 
a  ludicrous  importance.  Solomon,  the 
wisest  of  men,  declared  woman  to  be  an 
enigma.  He  appears  to  have  studied  the 
sex  in  batches  and  to  have  struck  an  aver- 
age. He  had  scarcely  time  to  study  the 
individual.  But  many  an  honest  Darby 
who  possessed  a  heart  has  understood  more 
than  one  Joan.  If  it  is  possible  to  lay 
down  a  general  principle  in  such  a  matter, 
I  should  say  that  where  men  have  failed 
to  understand  women  it  was  owing  to  want 
of  heart,  and  that  where  women  have  not 
understood  men,  it  was  due  to  want  of 
intelligence.  Moreover,  it  is  only,  in  rare 
moments  of  self  abasement  and  devotion 
to  another,  that  anybody  cares  to  admit 
he  or  she  is  understood.  "  You  don't 
understand  me  one  little  bit "  is  often  the 
last  despairing  cry  of  a  woman's  injured 
pride  to  the  man  who  is  revealing  to  her  the 
fact  that  he  knows  everything,  even  that 
this  cry  is  a  patent  insincerity.       And  the 
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man  who  laments  that  the  woman  cannot 
jee  how  strong  is  his  devotion,  that  she 
perverts  and  twists  all  his  assurances  into 
something  quite  foreign  to  their  original 
meaning,  will  admit  some  day  that  she 
understood  him  only  too  well,  that  his  was 
a  nature  which  required  opix)siti(ui  to  stir 
it  into  activity,  and  what  was  mistaken  in 
the  business  was  that  he  himself  was  10 
easily  comprehended.  When  a  man  says  , 
that  the  motives  of  a  certain  woman  are  un- 
intelligible to  him,  the  explanation  often  is 
that  she  has  wounded  his  pride  by  showing 
too  plainly  that  she  understands  him,  and 
acts  accordingly.  In  other  words,  her  intelli- 
gence prompts  her  to  act  differently  from 
what  is  expected  of  the  average  woman  in 
similar  circumstances,  and  this  exhibition 
of  intelligence  is  labelled  by  the  man  as 
incomprehensible.  It  is  his  nasty  pride 
which  is  at  fault  all  the  time.  And  this 
applies  just  as  much  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  as  in  that  of  a  man.  Men  and 
women  have  been  deliberately  throwing 
dust  in  one  another's  eyes  for  centuries, 
and  the  wonderful  thing  is  that  they 
understand  each  other  so  well. 

I  have  lately  been 
Feltham's  reading  a  curious  old 
Resolves.        book  of  the  seventeenth 

century,  entitled  "  Re- 
solves, Divine,  Moral,  and  Political,  by 
Owen  Feltham."  The  book  has  just  been 
republished  as  one  of  "  The  Temple 
Classics,"  and  it  is  eminently  a  volume  for 
the  silly  season.  It  deals  with  root  pro- 
blems, and  most  of  the  book  was  written 
when  the  author  was  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  Many  of  the  essays  exhibit  a  cer- 
tain inexperience  of  life,  but  because  the 
author  possessed  insight  and  sympathy,  he 
is  constantly  saying  things  which  strike 
true.  And  he  has  that  quaintness  of 
phrase  and  felicity  of  expression  which 
belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Like 
all  young  men,  he  wrote  authoritatively  on 
the  subject  of  women,  but  with  this 
difference  from  most  of  his  fellows,  that 
he  wrote  extremely  well  and  wisely.  "  At 
first  she  was  created  his  equal;  only  the 
difference  was  in  the  sex;  otherwise  they 
both  were  man.  If  we  argue  from  the 
text  that  male  and  female  made  man,  so 
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the  man  being  put  first  was  worthier — I 
answer :  so  the  evening  and  the  morning 
was  the  first  day ;  yet  few  will  think  the 
night  better.  .  .  .  All  will  grant  her 
body  more  admirable,  more  beautiful  than 
man's,  fuller  of  curiosities.  .  .  .  And 
can  we  think  G(k1  would  put  a  worser  soul 
into  a  better  body  ?  When  man  was 
created,  it  is  said  God  made  man,  but  when 
woman  God  builded  her;  as  if  he  had  been 
about  a  frame  of  rarer  rooms  and  more 
exact  composition.  And  without  doubt  in 
her  body,  she  is  much  more  wonderful,  and 
bv  this  we  mav  think  so  is  her  mind." 

Here  speaks  the  enthusiasm  of  nineteen, 
yet  how  delicate,  restrained,  and  human 
is  the  appreciation.  Hardly  anything  is 
known  of  Owen  Feltham.  It  is  only  sur- 
mised he  was  happily  married  and  was  a 
man  of  means ;  even  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  unknown.  But  he  tells  us 
so  much  about  himself  concerning  the 
things  that  matter,  that  we  are  not  very 
curious  about  dates  and  ages.  We  know 
he  must  have  been  a  gentleman,  and  that 
without  being  very  original  in  thought,  he 
was  able  to  put  a  chivalrous  point  of 
view  into  a  style  which  was  individual. 
He  tells  us  how  the  very  defects  of  women 
proceed  from  their  good  qualities,  and 
even  "  for  the  tongue-vice  talkativeness  I 
see  not  but  at  meetings  men  may  very  well 
vie  words  with  them."  The  young  author, 
with  the  optimism  of  nineteen,  asks  us 
finally  "to  honour  virtue  in  whichever  sex 
we  find  it."  Such  counsel  is  distinctly  of 
the  irreproachable  copy-book  order,  and 
there  is  much  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  Owen 
Feltham,  but  here  and  there  a  certain  sly 
humour  peeps  out,  and  we  see  his  own 
personality.  "  Hitherto,  I  confess  I 
have  not  found  more  sweet  and  constant 
goodness  in  man  than  I  have  found  in 
woman,  and  yet  of  these  I  have  not  found 
a  number."  Poor  disillusioned  boy  I 
What  gay  deceiver  suggested  this  note  of 
melancholy  in  the  retrospect  of  full  nine- 
teen years ! 

Either  this  man  possessed  a  quite  un- 
canny insight,  or  he  was  not  happily 
married  or  a  man  of  means.  "  Poverty  in 
wedlock,"  he  says,  "is  a  great  decayer  in 
love  and  contentation,  and  riches  can  find 
many  ways  to  divert    an    inconvenience." 


